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ON BRITISH NOVELS AND ROMANCES, INTRODUCTORY TO A 
SERIES OF CRITICISMS ON THE LIVING NOVEUSTS. 



[NlW MOHTHLT MAOAKIirX.] 



Ws re^rd the aathors of the best novels 
and romances as among the truest benefactors 
of their species. Their works have often con- 
veyed, in the most attractive form, lessons of 
the most genial wisdom. But we do not prize 
them 80 much in reference to their immediate 
aim, or any individual traits of nobleness with 
which they may inform the thoughts, as for 
their general tendency to break up that cold 
and debasing selfishness with which the souls 
of so large a portion of mankind are encrusted. 
They give to a vast class, who by no means 
would be carrisd beyond the most contracted 
range of emotion, an interest in things out of 
themselves, and a perception of grandeur and 
of beauty, of which otherwise they might ever 
have lived unconscious. Pity for fictitious suf- 
ferings is, indeed, very inferior to that sympa- 
thy with the universal heart of man which 
inspires real self-sacrifice ; but it is better even 
to be moved by its tenderness, than wholly to be 
ignorant of the joy of natural tears. How 
many are there for whom poesy has no charm, 
and who have derived only from romances 
those glimpses of disinterested heroism and 
ideal beauty, which alone ** make them less for- 
lorn," in their busy career ! The good house- 
wife, who is employed all her life in the seve- 
rest drudgery, has yet some glimmerings of a 
state and dignity above her station and age, 
and some dim vision of meek, angelic suffer- 
ing, when she thinks of the well-thumbed vo- 
lume of Clarissa Harlowe, which she found, 
when a girl, in some old recess, and read, with 
breathless eagerness* at stolen times and mo- 
ments of hasty joy. The careworn lawyer or 
politician, encircled with all kinds of petty 
anxieties, thinks of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, which he devoured in his joyful 
school-days, and is once more young, and in- 
nocent, and happy. If the sternest puritan were 
acquainted with Parson Adams, or with Dr. 
Primrose, he could not hate the clergy. If 
novels are not the deepest f^achers of hu- 
manity, they have, at least, the widest range. 
They lend to genius "lighter wings to fly." 
They are read where Milton and Shakspeare 
are only talked of, and where even their names 
are never heard. They nestle gently beneath 
the covers of unconscious sofas, are read by 



fair and glistening eyes in moments snatched 
from repose, and beneath counters and shop- 
boards minister delights ''secret, sweet, atid 
precious." It is possible that, in particular 
instances, their effects maybe baneful ; but, on 
the whole, we are persuaded they are good. 
The world is not in danger of becoming too 
romantic. The golden threads of poesy are not 
too thickly or too closely interwoven with the 
ordinary web of existence. Sympathy is the 
first great lesson which man should learn. It 
will be ill for him if he proceeds no farther; if 
his emotions are but excited to roll back on his 
heart, and to be fostered in luxurious quiet 
But unless he learns to feel for things in which 
he has no personal interest, he can achieve 
nothing generous or noble. This lesson is in 
reality the universal moral of all excellent ro- 
mances. How mistaken are those miserable 
reasoners who object to them as giving " false 
pictures of life — of purity too glossy and ethe- 
real— of friendship too deep and confiding— of 
love which does not shrink at the approach of 
ill, but looks on tempests and is never shaken," 
because with these the world too rarely blos- 
soms ! Were these things visionary and un- 
real, who would break the spell, and bid the de- 
licious enchantment vanish 1 The soul will 
not be the worse for thinking too well of its 
kind, or believing that the highest excellence 
is within the reach of its exertions. But these 
things are not unreal ; they are shadows, in- 
deed, in themselves ; but they are shadows cast 
from objects stately and eternal. Man can 
never imagine that which has no foundation in 
his nature. The virtues he conceives are not 
the mere pageantry of his thought. We feel 
their truth — not their historic or individual 
truth — ^but their universal truth, as reflexes of 
human energy and power. It would be enough 
for us to prove that the imaginative glories 
which are shed around our being, are far 
brighter than " the light of common day," which 
mere vulgar experience in the course of the 
world diffuses. But, in truth, that radiance is 
not merely of the fancy, nor are its influencek 
lost when it ceases immediately to shine on 
our path. It is holy and prophetic. The best 
joys of childhood — its boundless aspirations 
and gorgeous dreams , ^lI« \)[i<i vocc^ *\\i<^\^^\v3»^dk 
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of the nobleness of its finals hetk^f^ All the 
softenings of evil to the fli{fraV Vision by the 
gentleness of fancy, ^re-^t^fs that evil itself 
shall perish. Our yearn Ih^s* after ideal beauty 
show that the k^jof &f the soul which feels 
them, is in a.loMl^i^ Vorld. And when ^lan 
describes hi^'^vikues, and instances of no- 
bleness^*3vhicb nrely light on earth ; so sab- 
lime ^hat^hey expand oar imaginations beyond 
thtfir.ibrarer compass, yet so haman Uiat they 
;iftftic^'our hearts gash with delight; he disco- 
.^ 'icnrs feelings in his own breast, and awakens 
'/'•.sympathies in oors, which shall assuredly one 
, *. diaybave real and stable objects to rest on ! 

The early times of England — ^anlike those of 
Spain — were not rich in chivalrous romances. 
The imagination seems to have been chilled 
by the manners of the Norman conqaerors. 
The domestic contests for the disputed throne, 
with their intrigues, battle, and executions, 
have none of that rich, poetical interest, which 
attended the struggles for the Holy Sepulchre. 
Nor, in the golden age of English genius, were 
th^re any very remarkable works of pure fic- 
tion. Since that period to the present day, 
however, there has been a rich succession of 
novels and romances, each increasing the 
stores of innocent delight, and shedding on hu- 
man life some new tint of tender colouring. 

The novels of Richardson are at once 
among the grandest and the most singular crea- 
tions of human genius. They combine an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the freest libertinism, 
and the sternest professions of virtue--« sport- 
ing with vicious casuistry, and the deepest 
horror of free-thinking — the most stately ideas 
of paternal authority, and the most elaborate 
display of its abuses. Prim and stiff, almost 
without parallel, the author perpetually treads 
on the very borders of indecorum, but with a 
solemn and assured step, as if certain that he 
could never fall. "The precise, strait-laced 
Richardson,** says Mr. Lamb in one of the pro- 
found and beautiful notes to his specimens, 
''has strengthened vice from the mouth of 
Lovelace, with entangling sophistries, and ab- 
struse pleas against her adversary virtue, 
which Sedley, Villiers, and Rochester wanted 
depth of libertinism stftcient to have invent- 
ed." He had, in fact, the power of making any 
set of notions, however fantastical, appear as 
"truths of holy writ," to his readers. This he 
did by the authority with which he disposed of 
all things, and by the infinite minuteness of his 
details. His gradations are so gentle, that we 
do not at any one point hesitate to follow him, 
and should descend with him to any depth 
before we perceived that our path had been 
unequal By the means of this strange magic, 
we become anxious for the marriage of Pa- 
mela with her base master ; because the author 
has so imperceptibly wrought on us the belief 
of an awful distance between the rights of an 
esquire and his servant, that our imaginations 
regard it in the place of all moral distinctions. 
After all, the general impression made on us 
by his works is virtuous. Clementina is to 
the soul a new and majestic image, inspired by 
virtue and by love, which raises and refines its 
rx)nceptions. She has all the depth and in- 
^osJtY of the Italian character, with all the 



purity of an angel. She is at the same time 
one of the grandest of tragic heroines, and the 
divinest of religious enthusiasts. Clarissa 
alone is above her. Clementina steps statelily 
in her very madness, amidst ''the pride, pomp 
and circumstance" of Italian nobility ; Clarissa 
is triumphant, though violated, deserted, and 
encompassed by vice and infamy. Never can 
we forget that amazing scene, in which, on the 
effort of her mean seducer to renew his out- 
rages, she appears in all the radiance of men- 
tal purity, among the wretches assembled to 
witness his triumph, where she startles them by 
her first appearance, as by a vision from 
above ; and holding the penknife to her breast, 
with her eyes lifted to heaven, prepares to die, 
if her craven destroyer advances, striking the 
vilest with deep awe of goodness, and walk- 
ing placidly, at last, from the circle of her foes, 
none of them daring to harm her ! How pa- 
thetic, above all other pathos in the world, are 
those snatches of meditation which she com- 
mits to the paper, in the first delirium of her 
wo ! How delicately imagined are her prepa- 
rations for that grave in which alone she can 
find repose ! Cold must be the hearts of those 
who can conceive them as too elaborate, or 
who can venture to criticise them. In this 
novel all appears most real; we feel enve- 
loped, like Bon Quixote, by a thousand 
threads; and like him, would we rather re- 
main so for ever, than break one of their silken 
fibres. Clarissa Harlowe is one of the books 
which leave us different beings from those 
which they find us. " Sadder and wiser" do 
we arise from its perusal. 

Tet when we read Fielding's novels after 
those of Richardson, we feel as if a stupen- 
dous pressure were removed from our souls. 
We seem suddenly to have left a palace of 
enchantment, where we have past through 
long galleries filled with the most gorgeous 
images, and illumined by a light not quite 
human nor yet quite divine, into the fresh air, 
and the common ways of this "bright and 
breathing world." We travel on the high 
road of humanity, yet meet in it pleasanter 
companions, and catch more delicious snatches 
of refreshment, than ever we can hope else- 
where to enjoy. The mock heroic of Field- 
ing* when he condescends to that ambiguous 
style, is scarcely less pleasing than its stately 
prototype. It is a sort of spirited defiance to 
fiction, on the behalf of reality, by one who 
knew full well all the strongholds of that 
nature which he was defending. There is not 
in Fielding much of that which can properly 
be called ideal — if we except the character of 
Parson Adams; but his works represent life 
as more delightful than it seems to common 
experience, by disclosing those of its dear im- 
munities, which we little think of, even when 
we enjoy them. How delicious are all his re- 
freshments at all his inns ! How vivid are 
the transient joys of his heroes, in their 
checkered course — how full and overflowing 
are their final raptures! His Tom Jones is 
quite unrivalled in plot, and is to be rivalled 
only in his own works for felicitous deline- 
ation of character. Tlie little which we have 
told us of AUworthy, especially that which re- 
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lates to his feelings respecting his deceased 
wife, makes ns feel for him, as for one of the 
best and most revered friends of our child- 
hood. Was ever the *<soti1 of goodness in 
things eyil" better disclosed, than in the 
scmples and the dishonesty of Black George, 
that tenderest of gamekeepers, and truest of 
thiev A 1 Did ever health, good-hnmonr, frank- 
heartedness, and animal spirits hold oat so 
freshly against vice and fortune as in the 
hero 1 Was ever so plausible a hypocrite as 
Blifil, who buys a Bible of Tom Jones so de- 
lightfully, and who, by his admirable imitation 
of virtue, leaves it almost in doubt, whether, 
by a counterfeit so dexterous, he did not merit 
some share of her rewards ? Who shall gain- 
say the cherry lips of Sophia Western 1 The 
story of Lady Bellaston we confess to be a 
blemish. But if there be any vice left in the 
work, the fresh atmosphere diffused over all 
its scenes, will render it innoxious. Joseph 
Andrews has far less merit as a stoxy— but it 
depicts Parson Adams, whom it does the heart 
good to think on. He who drew this cha- 
racter, if he had done nothing else, would not 
have lived in vain. We fancy we can see 
him with his torn cassock, (in honour of his 
high profession,) his volumes of sermons, 
which we really wish had been printed, and 
his ^schylus, the best of all the editions of 
that sublime tragedian! Whether he longs 
after his own sermons against vanity— or is 
absorbed in the romantic tale of the fair Leo- 
nora— K>r uses his ox-like fists in defence of 
the fairer Fanny, he equally imbodies in his 
person, ** the homely beauty of the good old 
cause," of high thoughts, pure imaginations, 
and manners unspotted by the world. 

Smollet seems to have had more touch of 
romance than Fielding, but not so profound 
and intuitive a knowledge of humanity's hid- 
den treasures. There is nothing in his works 
comparable to Parson Adams; but then, on 
the other hand, Fielding has not any thing of 
the kind equal to Strap. Partridge is dry, and 
bard, compared with this poor barber-boy, 
with his generous overflowings of affection. 
Roderick Random, indeed, with its varied de- 
lineation of life, is almost a romance. Its 
hero is worthy of his name. He is the sport 
of fortune rolled about through the *'many 
ways of wretchedness," almost without re- 
sistance, but ever catching those tastes of joy 
which are everywhere to be relished by those 
who are willing to receive them. We seem 
to roll on with him, and get delectably giddy 
in his company. 

The humanity of the Vicar of Wakefield is 
less deep than that of Roderick Random, but 
sweeter tinges of fancy are cast over it. The 
sphere in which Goldsmith's powers moved 
was never very extensive, but within it he 
discovered all that was good, and shed on it 
the tenderest lights of his sympathizing ge- 
nius. No one ever excelled so much as he in 
depicting amiable follies and endearing weak- 
nesses. His satire makes us at once smile at 
and love all that he so tenderly ridicules. 
The good Vicar's trust in Monogamy, his 
son's purchase of the spectacles, his own sale 
of bis horse to his solemn admirer at the 



fur; the blameless vanities of his daughten, 
and his resignation under his accumulated 
sorrows, are among the best treasures of me- 
mory. The pastoral scenes in this exquisite 
tale are the sweetest in the world. The scents 
of the hay-field, and of the blossoming hedge* 
rows, seem to come freshly to our senses 
The whole romance is a tenderly-colourec 
picture, in little, of human nature's most 
genial qualities. 

De Foe is one of the most extraordinary of 
English authors. His Robinson Crusoe is 
deservedly one of the most popular of novels. 
It is usually the first read, and always among 
the last forgotten. The interest of its scenes 
in the uninhabited island is altogetj^er pe- 
culiar; since there is nothing to develope the 
character but deep solitude. Man, there, is 
alone in the world, and can hold communion 
only with nature, and nature's God. There is 
nearly the same situation in Philoctetes, that 
sweetest of the Greek tragedies; but there we 
only see the poor exile as he is about to leave 
his sad abode, to which he has become at* 
tached, even with a child-like ^cleaving. In 
Robinson Crusoe, life is stripped of all its 
social joys, yet we feel how worthy of cherish* 
ing it is, with nothing but silent nature to 
cheer it Thus are nature and the soul, left 
with no other solace, represented in their 
native grandeur and intense communion. 
With how fond an interest do we dwell on 
all the exertions of our fellow-man, cut off 
from his kind; watch his growing plantations 
as they rise, and seem to water them with our 
tears ! The exceeding vividness of all the 
descriptions are more delightful when com- 
bined with the loneliness and distance of the 
scene ** placed far amid the melancholy main" 
in which we become dwellers. We have 
grown so familiar with the solitude, that the 
print of man's foot seen in the sand seems to 
appal us as an awful thing ! — ^The Family In- 
structor of this author, in which he inculcates 
weightily his own notions of puritanical de- 
meanour and parental authority, is very 
curious. It is a strange mixture of narrative 
and dialogue, fanaticism and nature ; but all 
done with such earnestness that the sense of 
its reality never quits us. Nothing, however, 
can be more harsh and unpleasing than the 
impression which it leaves. It does injustice 
both to religion and the world. It represents 
the innocent pleasures of the latter as deadly 
sins, and the former as most gloomy, austere, 
and exclusive. One lady resolves on poison- 
ing her husband, and another determines to 
go to the play, and the author treats both 
offences with a severity nearly equal ! 

Far different from this ascetic novel is that 
best of religious romances, the Fool of Quality. 
The piety there is at once most deep and most 
benign. There is much, indeed, of eloquent 
mysticism, but all evidentiy most heartfelt 
and sincere. The yearnings of the soul after 
universal good and intimate communion with 
the divine nature were never more nobly 
shown. The author is most prodigal of his 
intellectual wealth — " his bounty is as bound- 
less as the sea, his love as deep." He ^iveii 
to his chief characieT^ i\c\k«a wk^^^'i ^^ ^'^ 
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sptrUual stores of his owd heart It is, indeed, 
oalj the last which gives value to the first in 
his writings. It is easy to endow men with 
millions on paper, and to make them willing 
to scatter them among the wretched ; but it is 
the corresponding bounty and exuberance of 
the authors soul, which here makes the mo- 
ney sterling, and the charity divine. The 
hero of this romance always appears to our 
imagination like a radiant vision epcircled 
with celestial glories. The stories introduced 
in it are delightful exceptions to the usual rule 
by which such incidental tales are properly 
regarded as impertinent intrusions. That of 
David Doubtful is of the most romantic in- 
terest, and at the same timo steeped in feeling 
the most profound. But that of Clement and 
his wife is perhaps the finest. The scene in 
which they are discovered, having placidly 
lain down to die of hnng'er together, in gentle 
•ubmission to Heaven, depicts a quiescence 
the most sublime, yer the most afiecting. No- 
ttiing can be more delightful than the sweeten- 
ing ingredients in their cup of sorrow. The 
heroic act of the lady to free herself from her 
ravisher's grasp, her trial and her triumphant 
acquittal, have a grandeur above that of 
Iragedy. The genial spirit of the author's 
faith leads him to exult especially in the re- 
pentance of the wicked. No human writer 
seems ever to have hailed the contrite with so 
cordial a welcome. His scenes appear over- 
spread with a rich atmosphere of tenderness, 
which softens and consecrates all things. 
We would not pass over, without a tribute 



of gratitude, Mrs. Radclifie's wild and won 
drous tales. When we read them, the worla 
seems shut out, and we breathe only in an en- 
thanted region, where lover's lutes tremble 
over placid waters, mouldering castles rise 
conscious of deeds of blood, and the sad voices 
of the past echo through deep vaults and lonely 
galleries. There is always majesty in her ter- 
rors. She produces more effect by whispers 
and slender hints than ever was attained by 
the most vivid display of horrors. Her con- 
clusions are tame and impotent almost without 
example. But while her spells actually ope- 
rate, her power is truly magical. Who can 
ever forget the scene in the Romance of the 
Forest, where the marquis, who has long 
sought to make the heroine the victim of licen- 
tious love, aAer working on her protector, over 
whom he has a mysterious influence, to steal 
at night into her chamber, and when his trem* 
bling listener expects only a requisition for 
delivering her into his hands, replies to the 
question of "then — to-night, my Lord!" "Ade- 
laide (fiM"— or the allusions to the dark veil in 
the Mysteries of Udolpho— or the stupendous 
scenes in Spalatro's cottage ? Of all romance 
writers Mrs. Radclifi*e is the most romantic 

The present age has produced a singular 
number of authors of delightful prose fiction, 
on whom we intend to give a series of criti- 
cisms. We shall begin with MACKiNna, 
whom we shall endeavour to compare with 
Sterne, and for this reason we have passed 
over the works of the latter in our present cur- 
soxy view of the novelists of other dajrs. 



MACKENZIE. 

[New MoiTTHLT Maoazutb.] 



Altbouoh our veneration for Mackenzie has 
induced us to commence this series of articles 
with an attempt to express our sense of his 
genius, we scarcely know how to criticise its 
exquisite creations. The feelings which they 
have awakened within us are too old and too 
sacred almost for expression. We scarcely 
dare to scrutinize with a critic's ear, the blend- 
ing notes of that sad and soft music of human- 
ity which they breathe. We feel as if there 
were a kind of privacy in our sympathies with 
them— as though they were a part of ourselves, 
which strangers knew not — and as if in pub- 
licly expressing them, we were violating the 
sanctities of our own souls. We must recol- 
lect, however, that our readers know them as 
well as we do, and then to dwell with them 
tenderly on their merits will seem like dis- 
sonrsing of the long-cherished memories of 
Aiends we had in common, and of sorrows 
participated in childhood. 

The purely sentimental style in which the 
tales of Mackenzie are written, though deeply 
Mi by the peoplt, has seldom met with due 



appreciation from the critics. It has its own 
genuine and peculiar beauties, which we love 
the more the longer we feel them. Its conse- 
crations are altogether drawn from the soul 
The gentle tinges which it casts on human life 
are shed, not from the imagination or the fancy, 
but from the affections. It represents, indeed, 
humanity as more tender, its sorrows as more 
gentle, its joys as more abundant than they 
appear to common observers. But this is not 
effected by those influences of the imagination 
which consecrate whatever they touch, which 
detect the secret analogies of beauty, and brin^ 
kindred graces from all parts of nature to 
heighten the images which they reveal. It 
affects us rather by casting off* Trcm the soul 
those impurities and littlenesses which it con- 
tracts in the world, than by foreign aids. It 
appeals to those simple emotions which are 
not the high prerogatives of genius, but which 
are common to all who are '*made of one 
blood," and partake in one primal sympathy. 
The holiest feelings, aAer all, are those which 
would be the most common if gross selfish 
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and low ambition froze not ** the genial 
eorrent of the seal.*' The meanest and most 
ODgifVed have their gentle remembrances of 
early days. Love has tinged the life of the 
artisan and the cottager with something of the 
romantic. The coarse of none has been along 
so beaten a road that they remember not fondly 
some resting-places in their journeys; some 
turns of their path in which lovely prospects 
broke in upon them ; some so A plats of green 
refreshing to their wear^ feet. Confiding love, 
generous friendship, disinterested humanity, 
require no recondite learning, no high imagi- 
nation, to enable an honest heart to appreciate 
and feel them. Too often, indeed, are the sim- 
plicities of nature and the native tendernesses 
of the soul nipped and chilled by those anxie- 
ties which lie on them ** like an untimely frost." 
•• The world is too much with us." We be- 
come lawyers, politicians, merchants, and for- 
get that we are men, and sink in our transitory 
vocations that character which is to last for 
ever. A tale of sentiment — such as those of 
that honoured veteran whose works we would 
now particularly remember — awakens all these 
pulses of sympathy with our kind, of whose 
beatings we had become almost unconscious. 
It does honour to humanity by stripping off its 
artificial disguises. Its magic is not like that 
by which Arabian enchanters raised up glit- 
tering spires, domes, and palaces by a few ca- 
balistic words ; but resembles their power to 
disclose veins of precious ore where all seemed 
sterile and blasted. It gently puts aside the 
brambles which overcast the stream of life, 
and lays it open to the reflections of those deli- 
cate clouds which lie above it in the heavens. 
It shows to us the soft undercourses of feeling, 
which neither time nor circumstances can 
wholly stop ; and the depth of affection in the 
soul, which nothing but sentiment itself can 
fathom. It disposes us to pensive thought — 
expands the sympathies — and makes all the 
half-forgotten delights of youth " come back 
upon our hearts again," to soften and to 
cheer us. 

Too often has the sentiment of which we 
have spoken been confounded with sickly af- 
fectations in a common censure. But no things 
can be more opposite than the paradoxes of 
the inferior order of German sentimentalists 
and the works of a writer like Mackenzie. 
Real sentiment is the truest, the most genuine, 
and the most lasting thing on earth. It is more 
ancient as well as more certain in its opera- 
tions than the reasoning faculties. We know 
and feel before we think ; we perceive before 
we compare ; we enjoy before we believe. As 
the evidence of sense is stronger than that of 
testimony, so the light of our inward eye more 
truly shows to us the secrets of the heart than 
the most elaborate process of reason. Riches, 
honours, power, are transitory — the things 
which appear, pass away — the shadows of life 
alone are stable and unchanging. Of the re- 
collections of infancy nothing can deprive us. 
Love endures, even if its object perishes, and 
nurtures the soul of the mourner. Sentiment 
has a kind of divine alchyray, rendering grief 
itself the source of tenderest thoughts and far- 
reaching desires, which the sufferer cherishes 



as sacred treasures. The sorrows over whick 
it sheds its influence are ** ill-bartered for the 
garishness of joy ;" for they win us softly fron 
life, and fit us to die smiling. It endures, nd 
only while fortune changes, but while opinion* 
vary, which the young enthusiast fondly hoped 
would never forsake him. It remains when 
the unsubstantial pageants of goodliest hope 
vanish. It binds the veteran to the child by 
ties which no fluctuations even of belief can 
alter. It preserves the only identity, save that 
of consciousness, which man with certainty 
retains— connecting our past with our present 
being by delicate ties, so subtle that they vi- 
brate to every breeze of feeling ; yet so strong 
that the tempests of life have not power to 
break them. It assures us that what we have 
been we shall be, and that our human hearts 
shall vibrate with their first sympathies while 
the species shall endure. 

We think that, on the whole, Mackenzie is 
the first master of this delicious style. Sterne, 
doubtless, has deeper touches of humanity in 
some of his works. But there is no sustained 
feeling — no continuity of emotion — no extend* 
ed range of thought, over which the mind can 
brood in his ingenious and fantastical writings. 
His spirit is far too mercurial and airy to suffer 
him tenderly to linger over those images of 
sweet humanity which he discloses. His cle- 
verness breaks the charm which his feeling 
spreads, as by magic, around us. His exqui- 
site sensibility is ever counteracted by his per* 
ceptions of the ludicrous, and his ambition 
after the strange. No harmonious feeling 
breathes from any of his pieces. He sweeps 
** that curious instrument, the human heart," 
with hurried fingers, calling forth in rapid 
succession its deepest and its liveliest tones, 
and making only marvellous discord. His 
pathos is, indeed, most genuine while it lasts ; 
but the soul is not suffered to cherish the feel- 
ing which it awakens. He does not shed, like 
Mackenzie, one mild light on the path of life; 
but scatters on it wild coruscations of ever- 
shifting brightness, which, while they some- 
times disclose spots of inimitable beauty, 
often do but fantastically play over objects 
dreary and revolting. All in Mackenzie is 
calm, gentle, harmonious. No play of mis- 
timed wit, no flourish of rhetoric, no train of 
philosophical ' speculation, for a moment di- 
verts our sympathy. Each of his best works 
is like one deep thought, and the impression 
which it leaves, soft, sweet, and undivided as 
the summer evening^s holiest and latest sigh. 

The only exception which we can make to 
this character, is the Man of the World, Here 
the attempt to obtain intricacy of plot disturbs 
the emotion which, in the other works of the 
author, is so harmoniously excited. A tale of 
sentiment should be most simple. Its whole 
effect depends on its keeping the tenor of its 
predominant feeling unbroken. Another de- 
fect in this story is, the length of time over 
which it spreads its narrative. Sindall, alone, 
connects the two generations which it em- 
braces, and he is too mean and uninteresting 
thus to appear both as the hero and the chorus 
When a story is thus continued from a mother 
to a daughter, it seem& \o Ykac^« d^:^ \^^gi9ci\fiAS» 
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boundary. The painful remembrances of the 
former interferes with onr interest for the 
latter, and the present difficnlties of the last 
deprive as of those emotions of food retro- 
spection, which the fate of the first would 
otherwise awaken. Still there are io this tale 
•Genes of pathos delicious as any which even 
the author himself has drawn. The tender 
pleasure which the Man of Feeling excites is 
wholly without alloy. Its hero is the most 
beautiful personificatioD of gentleness, pa- 
tience, and meek suiTerings, which the heart 
can conceive. JuUa de Roubignd, however, is, 
on the whole, the most delightful of the au- 
thor's works. There is, in this tale, enough of 
plot to keep alive curiosity, and sharpen the 
interest which the sentiment awakens, without 
any of those strange turns and perplexing 
incidents which break the current of sympa- 
thy. The diction is in perfect harmi^ny with 
the subject — ^**most musical, most melan- 
choly" — with "golden cadences" responsive 
to the thoughts. There is a plaintive charm 
in the image presented to us of the heroine, 
too fair almost to dwell on. How exquisite is 
the description given of her by her maid, in a 
letter to her friend, relating to her fatal mar- 
riage :-^'* She was dressed in a white muslin 
night-gown, with striped lilac and white 
ribands ; her hair was kept in the loose way 
you used to make me dress it for her at Bel- 
ville, with two waving curls down one side 
of her neck, and a braid of little pearls. And 
to be sure, with her dark, brown locks resting 
upon it, her bosom looked as pure white as 
the driven snow. And then her eyes, when 
she gave her hand to the count! they were 
east down, and you might see her eyelashes, 
like strokes of a pencil, over the white of her 
skin — the modest gentleness, with a sort of 
sadness too, as it were, and a gentle heave of 
her bosom at the same time." And yet, such 
is the feeling communicated to us by the 
whole work, £at we are ready to believe even 
this artless picture an inadequate representa- 
tion of that beauty which we never cease to 
feeL How natural and tear-moving is the 
letter of Savillon to his fnend, describing the 
scenes of his early love, and recalling, with 
intense vividness, all the little circumstances 
which aided its progress ! What an idea, in 
a single expression, does Julia give of the 
depth and the tenderness of her affection, 
when describing herself as taking lessons in 
drawing from her lover, sne says that she felt 
something from the touch of his hand " not 
the less delightful from carrying a sort of fear 
along with that delight: it was Wee a jmite in 
Iftt nmir The last scenes of this novel are 



matchless in their kind. Never was so mucL 
of the terrific alleviated by so much of the 
pitifuL The incidents are most tragic; yet 
over them is diffused a breath of sweetness, 
which soAens away half their anguish, and 
reconciles us to that which remains. Our 
minds are prepared, long before, for the early 
nipping of that delicate blossom, for which 
this world was too bleak. Julia's last inter* 
view with Savillon mitigates her doom, partly 
by the joy her heart has tasted, and which 
nothing afterwards in life could equal, and 
partly by the certainty that she must either 
become guilty or continue wretched. Nothing 
can be at once sweeter and more afi*ecting 
than her ecstatic dream after she has taken 
the fatal mixture, her seraphical playing on 
the organ, to which the waiting angels seem 
to listen, and her tranquil recalling the scenes 
of peaceful happiness with her friend, as she 
imagines her arms about her neck, and fancies 
that her Maria's tears are falling on her bo- 
som. Then comes Montaubon's description 
of her as she drank the poison : — ** She took 
it from me smiling, and her look seemed to 
lose its confusion. She drank my health! 
She was dressed in her white silk bed-gown, 
ornamented with pale, pink ribands. Her 
cheek was gently flushed from their reflection ; 
her blue eyes were turned upwards as she 
drank, and a dark-brown ringlet lay on her 
shoulder." We do not think even the fate of 
''the gentle lady married to the Moor" calls 
forth tears so sweet as those which fall for the 
Julia of Mackenzie ! 

We rejoice to know and feel that these 
delicious tales cannot perish. Since they 
were written, indeed, the national imagination 
has been, in a great degree, perverted by 
strong excitements, and ''fed on poisons till 
they have become a kind of nutriment." But 
the quiet and unpresuming beauties of these 
works depend not on the fashion of the world. 
They cannot be out of date till the dreams of 
young imagination shall vanish, and the 
deepest sympathies of love and hope shall be 
chiUed for ever. While other works are ex« 
tolled, admired, and reviewed, these will be 
loved and wept over. Their author, in the 
evening of his days, may truly feel that he 
has not lived in vain. Gentle hearts shall 
ever blend their thought of him among their 
remembrances of the benefactors of their 
youth. And when the fever of the world 
*' shall hang upon the beatings of their hearts," 
how often will their spirits turn to him, who, 
as he cast a soft seriousness over the morning 
of life, shall assist in tranquillizing its noon 
tide sorrows ! 
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Hera tra wo m a bright and breathing world.— IVbrdneortA. 



[New MoirTRi.T Maoaxihb.] 



Wb ^.steem the prodnetions which the great 
^orelist of Scotland has poared forth with 
startling speed from his rich treasury, not 
only as multiplying the sources of delight to 
thousands, but as shedding the most genial 
influences on the taste and feeling of the peo- 
ple. These, with their fresh spirit of health, 
nave counteracted the workings of that blasts 
ing spell by which the genius of Lord Byron 
once threatened strange^ to fascinate and de- 
base the vast multitude of English readers. 
Men, seduced by their noble poet, had begun 
to pay homage to mere energy, to regard vir- 
tue as low and mean compared with loAy 
crime, and to think that hi^h passion carried 
in itself a justification for its most fearful ex- 
cesses. He inspired them with a feeling of 
diseased curiosity to know the secrets of dark 
bosoms, while he opened his own perturbed 
spirit to their gaze. His works, and those im- 
ported from Germany, tended to give to our 
imagination an introspective cast, to perplex 
it with metaphjTsical subtleties, and to render 
our poetry *' sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought** The genius of our country was 
thus in danger of being perverted from its 
purest uses to become the minister of vain 
philosophy, and the anatomist of polluted 
natures. 

«The author of Waverley" (as he delights 
to be 8tyled) has weaned it from its idols, and 
restond to it its warm, youthful blood, and 
human affections. Nothing can be more op- 
posed to (he gloom, the inward revolvings, 
and morbid speculations, which the world 
once seemed inclined to esteem as the sole 
prerogatives of the bard, than his exquisite 
creations. His persons are no shadowy ab- 
stractions — no personifications of a dogma- 
no portraits of the author varied in costume, 
but similar in features. With all their rich 
varieties of character, whether their heroical 
spirit touches on the godlike, or their wild 
eccentricities border on the farcical, they are 
men fashioned of human earth, and warm 
with human sympathies. He does not seek 
for the sublime in the mere intensity of burn- 
ing passion, or for sources of enjoyment in 
those feverish gratifications which some would 
teach us to believe the only felicities worthy 
of high and impassioned souls. He writes 
everywhere with a keen and healthful relish 
for all the good things of life— constantly re- : 
freshes us where we least expected it, with a 
sense of that pleasure which is spread through 
the earth ** to be caught in stray gifts by who- 
ever will find," and brightens all things with 



the spirit of gladness. There is little cf a'medi* 
tative or retrospective cast in his works. 
Whatever age he chooses for his story, lives 
before us : we become contemporaries of all 
his persons, and sharers in all Uieir fortunes 
Of all men who have ever written, excepting 
Shakspeare, he has perhaps the least of ex- 
clusiveness, the least of those feelings which 
keep men apart from their kind. He has his 
own predilections— and we love him the better 
for them, even when they are not ours— but 
they never prevent him from grasping with 
cordial spirit all that is human. His tolerance 
is the most complete, for it extends to adverse 
bigotries; his love of enjoyment does not 
exclude the ascetic from his respect, nor does 
his fondness for hereditary rights and time- 
honoured institutions prevent his admiration 
of the fiery zeal of a sectary. His genius 
shines with an equal light on all — illuminating 
the vast hills of purple heath, the calm breast 
of the quiet water, and the rich masses of the 
grove — now gleaming with a sacred light on 
the distant towers of some old monastery, 
now softening the green-wood shade, now 
piercing the gloom of the rude cave where 
the old Covenanter lies — free and universal, 
and bounteous as the sun — and pouring its 
radiance with a like impartiality ''upon a liv- 
ing and rejoicing world. 

We shall not attempt, in this slight sketch, 
to follow our author regularly through all his 
rich and varied creations; but shall rather 
consider his powers in general of natural de- 
scription—of skill in the delineation of cha* 
racter— and of exciting high and poetical in- 
terest, by the gleams of his fancy, the tragic 
elevation of his scenes, and the fearful touches 
which he delights to borrow from the world of 
spirits. 

In the vivid description of natural scenery 
our author is wholly without a rival, unless 
Sir Walter Scott will dispute the pre-eminence 
with him ; and, even then, we think the noTel 
ist would be found to surpass the bard. The 
free grace of nature has, of late, contributed 
little to the charm of our highest poetry. Lord 
Byron has always, in his reference to the ma- 
jestic scenery of the universe, dealt rather in 
grand generalities than minute pictures, has 
used the turbulence of the elements as sym- 
bols of inward tempests, and sought the vast 
solitudes and deep tranquillity of nature, but 
to assuage the fevers of the souL Wordsworth 
— who, amidst the contempt of the ignorant 
and of the woridly wise, has been ^ta-dASAU.^) 
and silently mouVdiuf^ «\\ xVit \^^^v[i% «v^^^^^ 
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of the age— has soagfat commaDion with na- 
tare, for other purposes than to descrihe her 
external forms. He has shed on all creation a 
sweet and consecrating radiance, far other than 
** the light of common day/' In his poetry the 
hills and streams appear, not as they are seen 
by vnlgar eyes, but as the poet himself, in the 
holiness of his imagination, has arrayed them. 
They are peopled not with the shapes of old 
superstition, but with the shadows of the poef s 
thonght, the dreams of a glory that shsdl be. 
They are resonant — not with the voice of birds, 
or Uie soft whisperings of the breeze, but with 
echoes from beyond the tomb. Their lowliest 
objects--a dwarf bush, an old stone, a daisy, 
or a small celandine— -affect us with thoughts 
as deep, and inspire meditations as profound, 
ai the loveliest scene of reposing beauty, or 
the wildest region of the mountains — because 
the heart of the poet is all in all — and the visi- 
ble objects of his love are not dear to us for 
their own colours or forms, bat for the senti- 
ment which he has linked to them, and which 
they bring back upon our souls. We would 
not have this otherwise for all the romances in 
the world. But it gladdens us to see the in- 
trinsic claims of nature on our hearts asserted, 
and to feel that she is, for her own sake, worthy 
of deep love. It is not as the richest index 
of divine philosophy alone that she has a right 
to our affections; and, therefore, we rejoice 
that in our author she has found a votary to 
whom her works are in themselves ** an appe- 
tite, a feeling, and a love," and who finds, in 
their contemplation, " no need of a remoter 
eharm, by thought supplied, or any interest 
unborrowed from the eye." Every gentle 
swelling of the ground— every gleam of the 
water— every curve and rock of the shore — all 
Tftfieties of the earth, from the vastest crag to 
the . soft grass of the woodland walk, and all 
changes of the heaven from ** mom to noon, 
from noon to latest eve," — are placed before us, 
in his works, with a distinctness beyond that 
which the painter's art can attain, while we 
seem to breathe the mountain air, or drink in 
the freshness of the valleys. We perceive the 
change in the landscape at every step of the 
delightful journey through which he guides 
us. Our recollection never confounds any one 
scene wiUi another, although so many are laid 
in the same region, and are alike in general 
character. The lake among the hills, on which 
the cave of Donald Bean bordered — that near 
which the clan of the M*6regors combated, and 
which closed in blue calmness over the body 
of Maurice — and that which encircled the 
castle of Julian Avenel— are distinct from 
each other in the imagination, as the loveliest 
scenes which we have corporally visited. 
What in softest beauty can exceed the descrip- 
tion of the ruins of St Ruth ; in the lovelily 
romantic, the approach to the pass of Aberfoil ; 
in varied lustre, the winding shores of Ellan- 
gowan bay ; in rude and dreary majesty, the 
Highland scenes, where Ronald of the Mist 
lay hidden ; and in terrific sublimity, the rising 
of the sea on Fairport Sands, and the perils 
of Sir Arthur Wardour and his daughter 1 Our 
aathor*s scenes of comparative barrenness are 
f^aehMntJBg fay the vividness of his details, and 



the fond delight with which he dwells on their 
redeeming features. We seem to know every 
little plot of green, every thicket of copse-wood, 
and every turn and cascade of the stream in 
the vale of Glendearg, and to remember each 
low bush in the barren scene of her skirmish 
between the Covenanters and Claverhouse, as 
though we had been familiar with it in child- 
hood. The descriptions of this author are 
manifestly rendered more vivid by the intense 
love which he bears to his country — not only 
to her luxuriant and sublime scenery, but ** her 
bare earth, and mountains bare, and grass in the 
green field." He will scarcely leave a brook, a 
mountain ash, or a lichen on the rocks of her 
shore, without due honour. He may fitly be re- 
garded as the genius of Scotland, who has given 
her a poetical interest, a vast place in the ima- 
gination, which may almost compensate for the 
loss of that political independence, the last 
struggling love for which he so nobly celebrates. 
" The author of Waverley" is, however, chief- 
ly distinguished by the number, the spirit, and 
the individuality of his characters. We know 
not, indeed, where to begin or to end with the 
vast crowd of their genial and noble shapes 
which come thronging on our memory. His 
ludicrous characters are dear to us, because 
they afe seldom merely quaint or strange, the 
dry oddities of fancy, but have as genuine a 
kindred with humanity as the most gifted and 
enthusiastic of their fellows. The laughter 
which they excite is full of social sympathy, 
and we love them and our nature the better 
while we indulge it Whose heart does not 
claim kindred with Baillie Nichol Jarvie, 
while the Glasgow weaver, without losing one 
of his nice peculiarities, kindles into honest 
warmth with his ledger in hand, and in spite 
of broad-cloth grows almost romantic 1 In 
whom does a perception of the ludicrous for a 
moment injure the veneration which the brave, 
stout-hearted and chivalrous Baron of Brad- 
wardine inspires? Who shares not in the 
fond enthusiasm of Oldbuck for black letter, in 
his eager and tremulous joy at g^-asping rare 
books at low prices, and in his discoveries of 
Roman camps and monuments which we can 
hardly forgive Edie Ochiltree for disproving 1 
Compared with these genial persons, the por- 
traits of mere singularity — however inimitably 
finished — are harsh and cold ; of these, indeed, 
the works of our author afford scarcely more 
than one signal example — Captain Dalgetty — 
who is a mere piece of ingenious mechanism, 
like the automaton chess-player, and with all his 
cleverness, gives us little pleasure, for he excites 
as little sympathy. Almost all the persons cf 
these novels, diversified as they are, are really 
endowed with some deep and elevating enthu 
siasm, which, whether breaking through ec- 
centricities of manner, perverted by error, or 
mingled with crime, ever asserts the majesty 
of our nature, its deep affections, and undying 
powers. This is true, not only of the divine 
enthusiasm of Flora Mac Ivor — of the sweet 
heroism of Jeannie Deans — of the angelic 
tenderness and fortitude of Rebecca, but of the 
puritanic severities and awful zeal of Balfour 
of Burley, and the yet more frightful energy 
of Macbriar, equally ready to sacrifice a blame- 
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less joiitli, and to bear without shrinking the 
Ireenest of mortal agonies. In the fierce and 
banted child of the mist — ^in the daring and 
reckless libertine Staunton — ^in the fearful 
Elspeth — in the yengeful wife of McGregor — 
are traits of wild and irregular greatness, frag- 
ments of might and grandeur, which show 
how noble and sacred a thing the heart of man 
is, in spite of its strangest debasements and 
perversions. How does the inimitable portrait 
of Claverhouse at firat excite our hatred for 
that carelessness of human misery, that con- 
tempt for the life of his fellows, that cold hau- 
teur and finished indifiTerence which are so 
▼tvidly depicted ; — and yet how does his mere 
soldierly enthusiasm redeem him at last, and 
almost persuade us that the honour and fame 
of such a man were cheaply purchased by a 
thousand lires I We can scarcely class Rob 
Roy among these mingled characters. He has 
nothing but the name and the fortune of an 
outlaw and a robber. He is, in truth, one of 
the noblest of heroes — a Prince of the hether 
and the rock — ^whose very thirst for vengeance 
is tempered and harmonized by his fondness 
for the wild and lovely scenes of his home. 
Indeed the influences of majestic scenery are 
to be perceived tinging the rudest minds which 
the author has made to expatiate amidst its 
solitudes. The passions even of Burley and of 
Macbriar borrow a grace from the steep crags, 
the deep masses of shade, and the silent caves, 
among which they were nurtured, as the most 
rapid and perturbed stream which rushes 
through a wild and romantic region bears 
some reflection of noble imagery on its im- 
petuous surface. To some of his less stem 
but unlettered personages, nature seems to 
have been a kindly instructor, nurturing high 
thoughts within them, and well supplying to 
them all the lack of written wisdom. The wild 
sublimity of Meg Merrilies is derived from 
her long converse with the glories of creation ; 
the floating clouds have lent to her something 
of their grace ; she has contemplated the rocks 
till her soul is firm as they, and gazed intently 
on the face of nature until she has become 
half acquainted with its mysteries. The old 
king's headman has not journeyed for years 
in vain among the hills and woods; their 
beauty has sunk into his soul ; and his days 
teem bound each to each by " natural piety," 
which he has learned among them. 

That we think there is much of true poeti- 
cal genius — much of that which softens, re- 
fines, and elevates humanity in the works of 
this author — mav be inferred from our remarks 
on his power of imbodying human character. 
The gleams of a soft and delicate fancy are 
tenderly cast over many of their scenes — 
heightening that which is already lovely, re- 
lieving the gloomy, and making even the thin 
blades of barren regions shine refreshingly on 
the eyes. We occasionally meet with a pure 
and pensive beauty, as in Pattieson's descrip- 
tion of his sensations in his evening walks 
alter the feverish drudgery of his school — 
with wild yet graceful fantasies, as in the 
songs of Davie Oellatly— or with visionary 
and aftial shapes, like the spirit of the House 
flf AreDcL But the poetry of this author is, for 



the most part, of a far deeper cast ;— flowing 
from his intense consciousness of the mysteries 
of our nature, and constantly impressing on 
our minds the high sanctities and the mortal 
destiny of our being. No one has ever made 
so impressive a use of the solemnities of lifie 
and death— of the awfulness which rests over 
the dying, and renders all their words and ac- 
tions sacred— or of the fond retrospection, and 
the intense present enjoyment, snatched feai^ 
fully as if to secure it from fate, which are the 
peculiar blessings of a short and uncertain ex- 
istence. Was ever the robustness of life— the 
mantling of the strong current of joyous blood 
— the high animation of health, spirits, and a 
stout heart, more vividly brought before the 
mind than in the description of Frank Ken- 
nedy's demeanour as he rides lustily forth, 
never to return 1^-or the fearful change from 
this hearty enjoyment of life to the chill ness 
of mortality, more deeply impressed on the 
imagination than in all the minute examina- 
tions of the scene of his murder, the traces of 
the deadly contest, the last marks of the strug- 
gling footsteps, and the description of the 
corpse at the foot of the crag 1 Can a scene 
of mortality be conceived more fearful than 
that where Bertram, in the glen of Dernclugh, 
witnesses the last agonies of one over whom 
Meg Merrilies is chanting her wild ditties to 
soothe the passage of the spirit 1 What a stu- 
pendous scene is that of the young fisher^s 
funeral — the wretched father writhing in Uie 
contortions of agony — the mother silent in ten- 
der sorrow — the motley crowd assembled to par- 
take of strange festivity — and the old grand- 
mother fearfully linking the living to the dead, 
now turning her wheel in apathy and uncon- 
sciousness, now drinking with frightful mirth 
to many <* such merry meetings," now, to the 
astonishment of the beholders, rising to comfort 
her son, and intimating with horrid solemnity 
that there was more reason to mourn for her 
than for the departed ! Equal in terrific power, 
is the view given us of the last confession and 
death of that « awful woman" — her intense 
perception of her long past guilt, with her 
deadness to all else — her yet quenchless hate 
to the object of her youthful vengeance, ani- 
mating her frame with unearthly fire — her 
dying fancies that she is about to follow her 
mistress, and the broken images of old gran- 
deur which flit before her as she perishes. 
These things are conceived in the highest 
spirit of tragedy, which makes life and death 
meet together, which exhibits humanity strip- 
ped of its accidents in all its depth and height, 
which impresses us at once with the victory 
of death, and of the eternity of those energies 
which it appears to subdue. There are also 
in these works, situations of human interest 
as strong as ever were invented — attended too 
with all that high apparel of the imagination, 
which renders the images of fear and anguish 
majestical. Such is that scene in the lone 
house after the defeat of the Covenanters, 
where Morton finds himself in the midst of a 
band of zealots, who regard him as given by 
Qod into their hands as a victim — where he is 
placed before the clock to gaze on the ad^%5\««^ 
of the hand to lYie )&otix w\it!n.\i<ft S& Xo'^ ^^oASk 
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smidst the horrible derotion of his foes. The 
whole scene is, we Uiink, without an equal in 
the conceptions which dramatic power has 
been able to imbody. Its startling nnezpected- 
ness, yet its perfect probability to the imagina- 
tion — the high tone and wild enthosiasm of 
character in the mnrderers— the sacrificial 
east of their intended deed in their own raised 
and penrerted thooghts— the fearfal Tiew given 
to tiie bodily senses of their prisoner of his re- 
maining moments by the segment of the circle 
yet to Im traversed by the finger of the clock 
before him, enable ns to participate in the 
workings of his own dizzy sonl, as he stands 
* awaiting till the sword destined to slay him 
erept out of its scabbard gradaally, and, as it 
were by straw-breadths," and condemned to 
drink the bitterness of death ** drop by drop," 
while his destined executioners seem ** to alter 
their forms and features like the spectres in a 
feverish dream ; their features become larger 
and their faces more disturbed;" until the 
beings around him appear actually demons, 
the walls seem to drop with blood, and ** the 
light tick of the clock thrills on his ear with 
such loud, painful distinctness, as if each 
sound were Uie prick of a bodkin inflicted on 
the naked nerve of the organ." The effect is 
even retrospectively heightened by the heroic 
deaths of the Covenanters immediately suc- 
ceeding, which give a dignity and a consecra- 
tion to Uieir late terrific design. The trial and 
execution of Fergus Mac Ivor are also, in the 
most exalted sense of the term, tragicaL They 
are not only of breathless interest from the ex- 
ternal circumstances, nor of moral grandeur 
from the heroism of Fergus and his follower, 
but of poetic dignity from that power of ima- 
gination which renders for a time the rules of 
law sublime as well as fearfal, and gives to 
all the formalities of a trial more than a judi- 
cial majesty. It is seldom, indeed, that the 
terrors of our author offend or shock us, be- 
cause they are accompanied by that reconcil- 
ing power which softens without breaking the 
current of our sjrmpathies. But there are some 
few instances of unrelieved horror— or of an- 
guish, which overmasters fantasy — as the 
strangling of Glossin by Dirk Haiteraich, the 
administering of the torture to Macbriar, and 
the bloody bridal of Lammermuir. If we com- 
pare these with the terrors of Burley in his 
cave — where with his naked sword in one 
hand and his Bible in the other, he wrestles 
with his own remorse, believing it, in the 
spirit of his faith, a fiend of Satan — and with 
the sinking of Ravenswood in the sands ; we 
shall feel how the grandeur of religious thought 
in the first instance, and the stately scenery of 
nature and the air of the supernatural in the 
last, ennoble agony, and render horrors grate- 
ful to the souL 

We must not pass over, without due ac- 
knowledgment, the power of our author in the 
description of battles, as exhibited in his pic- 
tares of the engagement at Preston Pans, of 
the first skirmish with the Covenanters, in 
which they overcome Claverhouse, and of the 
battle in which they were, in turn, defeated. 
The art by which he contrives at once to give 
efttf mortal contest in all its breadth and vast* 



ness — to present it to us in the noblest masses, 
yet to make us spectators of each individual 
circumstance of interest in the field, may ex- 
cite the envy of a painter. We know of no- 
thing resembling those delineations in history 
or romance, except the descriptions given by 
Thucydides of the blockade of Platsa, of the 
Corcjmean massacres, of the attempt to retake 
Epipole in the night,, of the great naval action 
before Syracuse, of all the romantic events of 
the Sicilian war, and the varied miseries of 
the Athenian army in their retreat under Ni- 
cias. In the life and spirit, and minuteness of 
the details — ^in the intermingling of allusions 
to the scenery of the contests — and in the ge- 
neral fervour breathed over the whole, there is 
a remarkable resemblance between these pas- 
sages of the Greek historian, and the narra- 
tives of Scottish contests by the author of 
Waverley. There is, too» the same patriotic zeal 
in both ; though the feeling in the former is of 
a more awful and melancholy cast, and that 
of the latter more light and cheerful. The 
Scottish novelist may, like the noblest histo- 
rians, boast that he has given to his country 
** Kt»/u< flc «■" — a possession for ever ! 

It remains that we should say a word on 
the use made of the supernatural in these ro- 
mances. There is, in the mode of its employ- 
ment, more of gusto— more that approaches to 
an actual belief in its wonders, Uaan in the 
works of any other author of these incredulous 
times. Even Shakspeare himself^ in his re- 
mote age, does not appear to have drank in 
so deeply the spirit of superstition as our 
novelist of the nineteenth century. He treats, 
indeed, all the fantasies of his countrymen 
with that spirit of allowance and fond regard 
with which he alwajrs touches on human 
emotions. But he does not seem to have 
heartily partaken in them as awful realities. 
His witches have power to excite wonder, but 
little to chill men's bloods. Ariel, the visions 
of Prosperous enchanted isle, the ''quaint 
fairies and the dapper elves" of the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream glitter on the fancy, m a 
thousand shapes of dainty loveliness, but 
never affect us otherwise than as creations of 
the poet's brain. Even the ghost in Hamlet 
does not appal us half so fearfully as many a 
homely tale which has nothing to recommend 
it but the earnest belief of its tremulous re- 
citer. There is little magic in the web of life, 
notwithstanding all the variety of its shades, 
as Shakspeare has drawn it Not so is it 
with our author; his spells have manifest 
hold on himself, and, therefore, they are very 
potent with the spirits of his reaiders. No 
prophetic intimation in his works is ever 
suffered to fieul. The spirit which appears to 
Fergus— the astronomical predictions of Guy 
Mannering — the eloquent curses, and more 
eloquent blessings, of Meg Merrilies*-the dying 
denunciation of Mucklewrath — the old pro 
phecy in the Bride of Lammermuir— all ai» 
fulfilled to the very letter. The high and 
joyous spirits of Kennedy are observed by on« 
of the bystanders as intimations of his speedy 
fate. We are far from disapproving of these 
touches of the super-human, for they are 
made to blend harmoniously with the freshest 
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hoes of liiSe^ and without destroying its native 
colouring, gire to it a more solemn tinge. 
Bnt we eannot extend onr indulgence to Sie 
seer in the Legend of Montrose, or the Lady 
of Ayenely in the Monastery ; where the spirits 
of another world do not cast their shadowings 
on this, bnt stalk forth in open light, and ^ in 
form as palpable" as any of the mortal cha* 
racters. In works of passion, fairies and 
ghosts can scarcely be ** simple products of 
2ie common day," without destroying all har- 
mony in our perceptions, and bringing the 
whole into discredit with the imagination as 
well as the feelings. Fairy tales are among 
the most exquisite things in the world, and so 
are delineations of humanity like those of our 
author ; but they can never be blended with- 
ont debasing the former into chill substances, 
or refining the latter into airy nothings. 



We shall avoid the fruitless task of dwell- 
ing on the defects of this author, or the g»* 
neral insipidity of his lovers, on the i^ant of 
skill in the development of his plots, on the 
clumsiness of his prefatory introductions, or 
the impotence of many of his conclusionfi 
He has done his country and his nature no 
ordinary service. He has brought romance 
almost into our own times, and made the 
nobleness of humanity familiar to our dail} 
thoughts. He has enriched history to us by 
opening such varied and delicious vistas to 
our gaze, beneath the range of its loftier events 
and more pubb'c characters. May his intel 
lectual treasury prove exhaustless as the purse 
of Fortunatus, and may he dip into it unspar- 
ingly for the delight and the benefit of bis 
species! 
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Mb. Godwxx is the most original— 4iot only 
of living novelists — ^but of living writers in 
prose. There are, indeed very few authors of 
any age who are so clearly entitled to the 
praise of having produced works, the first 
perusal of which is a signal event in man's 
internal history. His genius is by far the 
most extraordinary, which the great shaking 
of nations and of principles — the French revo- 
lution — impelled and directed in its progress. 
English literature, at the period of that mar- 
vellous change, had become sterile ; the rich 
luxuriance which once overspread its surface, 
had gradually declined into thin and scattered 

5 reductions of feeble growth and transient 
oration. The fearAil convulsion which 
agitated the world of politics and of morals, 
tore up this shallow and exhausted surface — 
disclosed vast treasures which had been con- 
cealed for centuries — ^burst open the secret 
springs of imagination and of thought — and 
left, instead of tibe smooth and weary plain, a 
region of deep valleys and of shapeless hills, 
of new cataracts and of awful abysses, of 
spots blasted into everlasting barrenness, and 
regions of deepest and richest soil. Our 
anthor partook in the first enthusiasms of the 
spirit-stirring season— in ''its pleasant exer- 
cise of hope and jojr"— in much of its specu- 
lative extravagance, but in none of its practi- 
cal excesses. He was roused not into action 
but into thought; and the high and undjring 
energies of his soul, unwasted on vain efforts 
(or the actual regeneration of man, gathered 
strength in those pure fields of meditation to 
which they were limited. The power which 
might have ruled the disturbed nations with 
the wildest, directed only to the creation of 
high theories and of marvellous tales, im- 
puted to its works a stem reality, and a 



moveless grandeur which never could spring 
from mere fantasy. His works are not like 
those which a man, who is endued with a 
deep sense of beauty, or a rare fiiculty of ob- 
servation, or a sportive wit, or a breathing 
eloquence, may fabricate as the ^ idle busi- 
ness" of his life, as the means of profit or of 
fame. They have more in them of acts than 
of writings. They are the living and the im- 
mortal deeds of a man who must have been a 
great political adventurer had he not been an 
author. There is in " Caleb Williams" alone 
the material— the real burning energy^-which 
might have animated a hundred schemes for 
the weal or wo of the species. 

No writer of fictions has ever succeeded so 
strikingly as Mr. Godwin, with so little ad- 
ventitious aid. His works are neither gay 
crdatures of the element, nor pictures of ex- 
ternal life — they derive not their charm from 
the delusions of fancy, or the familiarities of 
daily habitude— and are as destitute of the 
fascinations of light satire and felicitous de- 
lineation of society, as they are of the magic 
of the Arabian Tales. His style has *'no 
figures and no fantasies," but is simple and 
austere. Yet his novels have a power which 
so enthralls us, that we half doubt, when we 
read them in youth, whether all our experi- 
ence is not a dream, and these the only reidi- 
ties. He lays bare to us the innate might and 
majesty of man. He takes the simplest and 
most ordinary emotions of our nature, and 
makes us feel the springs of delight or of 
agony which they contain, the stupendous force 
which lies hid within them, and the sublime 
mysteries with which they are connected. He 
exhibits the naked wrestle of the passions in 
a vast solitude, where no object of materiil 
beauty disu&rba oux ax\ft\k\ioTi.lcoxEL^^ va^ci^rX 
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spectacle, and where the least beating of the 
heart is audible in the depth of the stillness. 
His works endow the abstractions of life with 
more of real presence, and make ns more in- 
tensely conscious of existence than any others 
with which we are acquainted. They give us 
a new feeling of the capacity of our nature for 
action or for suffering, make the currents of 
our blood mantle within us, and oar bosoms 
heare with indistinct desires for the keenest 
excitements and the strangest perils. We feel 
as though we could live years in moments of 
energetic life, while we sympathize with his 
breathing characters. In things which before 
appeared indifferent, we discern sources of 
the fullest delight or of the most intense 
anguish. The healthful breathings of the 
common air seem instinct with an unspeaka- 
ble rapture. The most ordinary habits which 
link one season of life to another become the 
awakeners of thoughts and of remembrances 
** which do often lie too deep for tears." The 
nicest distarbances of the imagination make 
the inmost fibres of the being quiver with ago- 
nies. Passions which have not usually been 
thought worthy to agitate the soul, now first 
seem to have their own ardent beatings, and 
their tumultuous joys. We seem capable of 
a more vivid life than we have ever before felt 
or dreamed of, and scarcely wonder that he 
who could thus give us a new sense of our 
own vitality, should have imagined that mind 
might become omnipotent over matter, and 
tiiat he was able, by an effort of the will, to 
become corporeally immortal ! 

The intensity of passion which is manifested 
in the novels of Godwin is of a very different 
kind from that which bums in the poems of a 
noble bard, whom he has been sometimes er- 
roneously supposed to resemble. The former 
%eis before us mightiest realities in clear vi- 
sion ; the latter imbodies the phantoms of a 
feverish dream. The strength of Godwin is 
the pure energy of unsophisticated nature ; that 
of Lord Bjrron is the fury of disease. The 
grandeur of the last is derived from its transi- 
toriness ; that of the first from its eternal es- 
sence. The emotion in the poet receives no 
inconsiderable part of its force from its rebound 
from the dark rocks and giant barriers which 
seem to confine its rage within narrow bound- 
aries ; the feeling of &e novelist is in its own 
natural current deep and resistless. The per- 
sons of the bard feel intensely, because they 
«oon shall feel no more ; those of the novelist 
glow, and kindle, and agonize, because they 
shall never perish. In the works of both, guilt 
is often associated with sublime energy ; but 
how dissimilar are the impressions which they 
leave on the spirit I Lord Byron strangely 
blends the moral degradation with the intellec- 
tual majesty : so that goodness appears tame, 
and crime only is honoured and exalted. God- 
win, on the other hand, only teaches us bitterly 
to mourn the evil which has been cast on a 
noble nature, and to regard the energy of the 
eharacter not as inseparably linked with vice, 
but as destined ultimately to subdue it He 
makes us everywhere feel that crime is not 
the native heritage, but the accident, of the 
tpeeies, of which we are members. He im* 



presses us with the immortality of virtoe ; an^ 
while he leaves us painfully to regret the stains 
which the most gifted and energetic charac* 
ters contract amidst the pollutions of time, he 
inspires us with hope that these shall pass 
away for ever. We drink in unshaken confi* 
deuce die good and the true, which is ever of 
more value than hatred or contempt for the 
evil! 

** Caleb Williams," the earliest, is also the 
most popular of our author's romances, not 
because his latter works have been less rich in 
sentiment and passion, but because they arsi 
for the most part, confined to the development 
of single characters ; while in this there is the 
opposition and death grapple of two beings, 
each endowed with poignant sensibilities and 
quenchless energy. There is no work of fic- 
tion which more rivets the attention — no tra- 
gedy which exhibits a struggle more sublime, 
or sufferings more intense, than this ; yet to 
produce the effect, no complicated machinery 
is employed, but the springs of action are few 
and simple. The motives are at once common 
and elevated, and are purely intellectual, with- 
out appearing for an instant inadequate to 
their mighty issues. Curiosity, for instance, 
which generally seems a low and ignoble mo- 
tive for scrutinizing the secrets of a man's life, 
here seizes with strange fascination on a gen- 
tle and ingenuous spirit, and supplies it with 
excitement as fervid, and snatches of delight 
as precious and as fearful, as those feelings 
create which we are accustomed to regard as 
alone worthy to enrapture or to agitate. The 
involuntary recurrence by Williams to the 
string of phrensy in the soul of one whom he 
would die to serve — the workings of his tor- 
tures on the heart of Falkland tUl they wring 
confidence from him — and the net thenceforth 
spread over the path of the youth like an invi- 
sible spell by his agonized master, surprising as 
they are, arise from causes so natural and so ade- 
quate, that the imagination at once owns them 
as authentic The mild beauty of Falkland's 
natural character, contrasted with the guilt he 
has incurred, and his severe purpose to lead a 
long life of agony and crime, that his fame 
may be preserved spotless, is affecting almost 
without example. There is a rude grandeur 
even in the gigantic oppressor Tyrel, which all 
his disgusting enormities cannot destroy. In- 
dependently of the master-spring of interest, 
there are in this novel individual passages 
which can never be forgotten. Such are the 
fearful flight of Emily with her ravisher — the 
escape of Caleb Williams from prison, and his 
enthusiastic sensations on the recovery of his 
freedom, though wounded and almost dying 
without help-Hind the scenes of his peril 
among the robbers. Perhaps this work is the 
grandest ever constructed out of the simple ele- 
ments of humanity, without any extrinsic aid 
from imagination, wit, or memory. 

In « St Leon," Mr. Godwin has sought the 
stores of the supernatural ; — but the "• metaphy* 
sical aid" which he has condescended to ac- 
cept is not adapted to carry him farther from 
nature, but to ensure a more intimate and wide 
communion with its mysteries. His hero does 
not acquire the philosopher's stone and tht 
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of immortality to fnmlsh out for himself 
a dainty solitude, where he may dwell, soothed 
with the music of his own undying thoughts, 
and rejoicing in his severance from his frail 
aad transitory fellows. Apart from those 
among whom he moves, his yearnings for 
sympathy become more intense as it eludes 
mm, and his perceptions of the mortal lot of 
his species become more vivid and more fond, 
as he looks on it from an intellectual eminence 
which is alike unassailable to death and to joy. 
Even in this work, where the author has to 
conduct a perpetual miracle, his exceeding 
earnestness makes it difficult to believe him a 
fabulist Listen to his hero, as he expatiates 
in the first consciousness of his high preroga- 
tives: 

'* I surveyed my limbs, all the joints and ar- 
ticulations of my frame, with curiosity and 
astonishment. What! exclaimed I, these 
limbs, this complicated but brittle frame shall 
last for ever ! No disease shall attack it ; no 
pain shall seize it ; fleath shall withhold from 
It for ever his abhorred grasp! Perpetaal 
vigour, perpetual activity, perpetual youth, 
shall take up their abode with me ! Time shall 
generate in me no decay, shall not add a wrin- 
kle to my brow, or convert a hair of my head 
10 gray ! This body was formed to die ; this 
edifice to crumble into dust ; the principles of 
eorruption and mortality are mixed up in every 
atom of my frame. But for me the laws of 
nature are suspended, the eternal wheels of the 
nniverse roll backward ; I am destined to be 
triumphant over Fate and Time! Months, 
years, cycles, centuries ! To me these are but 
as indivisible moments. I shall never become 
old ; I shall always be, as it were, in the porch 
and infancy of existence ; no lapse of years 
shall subtract any thing from my future dura- 
tion. I was bom under Louis the TwelAh; 
the life of Francis the First now threatens a 
speedy termination ; he will be gathered to his 
lathers, and Henry, his son, will succeed him. 
But what are princes, and kings, and genera- 
tions of men to me ! I shall become familiar 
with the rise and fall of empires ; in a little 
while the very name of France, my country, 
will perish from off the face of the earth, and 
men will dispute about the situation of Paris, 
as they dispute about the site of ancient Nine- 
veh, and Babylon, and Troy. Yet I shall still 
be young. I shall take my most distant poste- 
rity by the hand ; I shall accompany them in 
their career; and when they are worn out and 
exhausted, shall shut up the tomb over them, 
and set forward ** 

This is a strange tale, but it tells like a true 
sne! When we first read it, it seemed as 
diough it had itself the power of alchemy to 
Ileal into our veins, and render us capable of 
resisting death and age. For a short — too 
short! a space, all time seemed open to our 
personal view — we felt no longer as of yes- 
terday ; but the grandest parts of our know- 
ledge of the past seemed mightiest recollec- 
tions of a far-ofi" childhood. 

'^Tlie wan we too rentembered of King Nine, 
And old AsMumcut, and Ibycus divine." 

was the happy extravagance of an 
2 



hour ; but it is ever the peculiar power of Mr 
Godwin to make us feel that there is something 
within us which cannot perish ! 

** Fleetwood^ has less of our author's cha- 
racteristic energy than any other of his works* 
The earlier parts of it, indeed, where the forma« 
tion of the hero's character, in free rovings 
amidst the wildest of nature's scenery, is 
traced, have a deep beauty which reminds us 
of some of the holiest imaginations of Words- 
worth. But when the author would follow him 
into the world — through the frolics of college, 
the dissipations of Paris, and the petty dis- 
quietudes of matrimonial life — we feel that he 
has condescended too far. He is no graceful 
trifier ; he cannot work in these frail and low 
materials. There is, however, one scene in 
this novel most wild and fearful. This is 
where Fleetwood, who has long brooded in 
anguish over the idea of his wife's falsehood, 
keeps strange festival on his wedding-day— « 
when, having procured a waxen image of her 
whom he believes perfidious, and dressed a 
frightful figure in a uniform to represent her 
imagined paramour, he locks himself in an 
apartment with these horrid counterfeits, a 
supper of cold meats, and a barrel-organ, on 
which he plays the tunes often heard fi'om the 
pair he believes guilty, till his silent agony 
gives place to delirium, be gazes around with 
glassy eyes, sees strange sights and dallies 
with frightful mockeries, and at last tears the 
dreadful spectacle to atoms, and is seized with 
furious madness. We do not remember, even 
in the works of our old dramatists, any thing 
of its kind comparable to this voluptuous fan- 
tasy of despair. 

'^Mandeville" has all the power of its au- 
thor's earliest writings ; but its main subject — 
the development of an engrossing and madden- 
ing hatred — is not. one which can excite 
human sympathy. There is, however, a bright 
relief to the gloom of the picture, in the angelic 
disposition of Clifibrd, and the sparkling love- 
liness of Henrietta, who appears ** full of life, 
and splendour, and joy." All Mr. Godwin's 
female heroines have a certain airiness and 
radiance — a visionary grace, peculiar to them, 
which may at first surprise by their contrast 
to the robustness of his masculine creations. 
But it will perhaps be found that the more deeply 
man is conversant with the energies of his own 
heart, the more will he seek for opposite qua- 
lities in woman. 

Of all Mr. Godwin's writings the choicest in 
point of style is a little essay ** on Sepulchres." 
Here his philosophic thought, subdued and 
sweetened by the contemplation of mortality, 
is breathed forth in the gentlest tone. His 
** Political Justice," with all the extravagance 
of its first edition, or with all the inconsisten- 
cies of its last, is a noble work, replete with 
lofty principle and thought, and often leading 
to the most striking results by a process of the 
severest reasoning. Man, indeed, cannot and 
ought not to act universally on its leading doc-^ 
trine — that we should in all things seek only 
the greatest amount of good without favour or 
afi*ection ; but it is at least better than the low 
selfishness of the world. It breathes also a 
mild and cheerful faith in the isro^^%%V9^ 
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▼ances and the final perfection of the species. 
It was this good hope for humanity which ex- 
cited Mr. Malthus to affirm, that there is in the 
constitution of man's nature a perpetual barrier 
to any extensive improvement in his earthly 
condition. After a long interval, Mr. Godwin 
has announced a reply to this popular system — 
a system which reduces man to an animal, 
governed by blind instinct, and destitute of rea- 
son, sentiment, imagination, and hope, whose 
most mysterious instincts are matter of calcu- 
lation to be estimated by rules of geometrical 
series I — ^Most earnestly do we desire to wit- 



ness his success. To our minds, indeed, ht 
sufficiently proves the falsehood of his advow 
sary's doctrines by his own intellectual charai^ 
ter. His works are, in themselves, evidences 
that there is power and energy in man which 
have never yet been fully brought into action, 
and which were not given to the species in 
vain. He has lived himself in the soft and 
mild light of those peaceful years, which he 
believes shall hereafter bless the world, when 
force and selfishness shall disappear, and love 
and joy shall be the unerring lights of the 
species. 



MATURIN. 

[New Mokthlt Maoaziks.] 



Tbx author of Montorio and of Bertram is 
unquestionably a person gifted with no ordi- 
nary powers. He has a quick sensibility — a 
penetrating and intuitive acuteness-^-and an 
unrivalled vigour and felicity of language, 
which enable him at one time to attain the 
happiest condensation of thought, and at 
others to pour forth a stream of eloquence, rich, 
flowing, and deep, checkered with images of 
delicate loveliness, or darkened by broad sha- 
dows cast from objects of stem and adaman- 
tine majesty. Tet, in common with many 
other potent spirits of the present time, he fails 
to excite within us any pure and lasting S3rm- 
pathy. We do not, on reading his works, feel 
that we have entered on. a precious and im- 
perishable treasure. They dazzle, they delight, 
they surprise, and they weary us — ^we lay them 
down with a vague admiration for the author, 
and try to shake ofi* their influence as we do 
the impressions of a feverish dream. It is not 
thus that we receive the productions of genu- 
ine and holy bards— of Shakspeare, of Milton, 
of Spenser, or of Wordsworth — whose far- 
reaching imaginations come home to our 
hearts, who become the companions of our 
sweetest moods, and with whom we long to 
" set up our everlasting rest." Their creations 
are oAen nearest to our hearts when they are 
farthest removed from the actual experience 
of our lives. We travel on the bright tracks 
which their genius reveals to us as safely and 
with as sure and fond a tread as along the 
broad highway of the world. When the re- 
gions which they set before us are the most 
distant from our ordinary perceptions, we yet 
seem at home in them, their wonders are 
strangely familiar to us, and the scene, over- 
spread with a consecrating and lovely lustre, 
breaks on us, not as a wild fantastic novelty, 
but as a revived recollection of some holier 
life, which the soul rejoices thus delightfully to 
fecognise. 

Not thus do the works of Mr. Maturin— ori- 
f lUal and surprising as they often are — aflfect 
OS. They have no fibres in them which en- 



twine with the heart-strings, and which ket p 
their hold until the golden chords of our sensi- 
bility and imagination themselves are broken. 
They pass by us sometimes like gorgeous 
phantoms, sometimes like ** horrible shadows 
and unreal mockeries,** which seem to elude 
us because they are not of us. When we fol* 
low him closest, he introduces us into a region 
where all is unsatisfactory and unreal — the 
chaos of principles, fancies, and passions— 
where mightiest elements are yet floating with* 
out order, where appearances between sub- 
stance and shadow perpetually harass us, 
where visionary forms beckon us through 
painful avenues, and, on approach, sink into 
despicable realities ; and pillars which looked 
ponderous and immovable at a distance, melt 
at the touch into air, and are found to be only 
masses of vapour and of cloud. He neither 
raises us to the skies, nor ** brings his angels 
down," but astonishes by a phantasmagoria of 
strange appearances, sometimes scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in member, joint, or limb, but 
which, when most clearly defined, come sot 
near us, nor claim kindred by a warm and 
living touch. This chill remoteness from hu- 
manity is attended by a general want of har- 
mony and proportion in the whole — by a wild 
excursiveness of sensibility and Uiought— 
which add to its ungenial influence, and may 
be traced to the same causes. 

If we were disposed to refer these defects to 
one general sohrce, we should attribute them 
to the want of an imagination proportionate to 
sensibility and to mastery of language in the 
writer's mind, or to his comparative neglect of 
that most divine of human faculties. It is edi- 
fying to observe how completely the nature of 
this power is mistaken by many who profess 
to decide on matters of taste. They regard it 
as something wild and irregular, the reverse 
of truth, nature, and reason, which is divided 
from insanity only by "a thin partition," 
and which, uncontrolled by sterner powers, 
forms the essence of madness. • They think it 
abounds in speeches crowded with tawdry and 
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superflnoQS epithets— in the discourses of Dr. 
Chalmers, because they deal so largely in in- 
finite obscurities that there is no room for a 
single image— and in the poems of Lord Byron, 
because his characters are so unlike all beings 
which have ever existed. Far otherwise thought 
Spencer when he represented the laurel as Uie 
meed— not of poets insane — ^but "of poets 
SAsx." True imagination is, indeed, the deep 
eye of the profoundest wisdom. It is opposed 
to reason, not in its results,*but in its process ; 
it does not demonstrate truth only because it 
sees it There are vast and eternal realities 
in our nature, which reason proves to exist — 
which sensibility "feels after and finds" — and 
which imagination beholds in clear and solemn 
vision, and pictures with a force and vividness 
which assures d^eir existence even to ungiAed 
mortals. Its subjects are the true, the univei^ 
sal, and the lasting. Its distinguishing pro- 
perty has no relation to dimness, or indistinct- 
ness, or dazzling radiance, or turbulent con- 
fusoiness, but is the power of setting all things 
in the clearest light, and bringing them into 
perfect harmony. Like the telescope it does 
not only magnify celestial objects, but brings 
them nearer to us. Of all the faculties it is 
die severest and the most unerring. Reason 
may beguile with splendid sophistry; sensibi- 
lity may fatally misguide ; but if imagination 
exists at all, it must exhibit only the real. A 
mirror can no more reflect an object which is 
not before it, than the imagination can show 
the false and the baseless. By revealing tons 
its results in the language of imagery, it gives 
to them almost the evidence of the senses. If 
the analogy between an idea and its physical 
exponent is not complete, there is no effort 
of imagination — if it is, the truth is seen, and 
felt, and enjoyed, like the colours and forms 
of the material universe. And this effect is 
produced not only with the greatest possible 
certainty, but in the fewest possible words. 
Tet even when this is done — when the illus- 
tration is not only the most enchanting, but 
the most convincing of proofs — the writer is 
too often contemptuously depreciated as./Zotrery, 
hj the advocates of mere reason. Strange 
chance ! that he who has imbodied truth in a 
living image, and thus rendered it visible to 
the intellectual perceptions, should be con- 
founded with those who conceal all sense and 
meaning beneath mere verbiage and fragments 
of disjointed metaphor ! 

Thus the products of genuine imagination 
are "all compact" It is, indeed, only the 
compactness and harmony of its pictures 
which give to it its name or its value. To 
discover that there are mighty elements in 
humanity — to observe that there are bright 
hues and graceful forms in the external world 
— «nd to know the fitting names of these — is 
an which is required to famish out a rich stock 
of spurious imagination to one who aspires to 
the claim of a wild and irregular genius. For 
him a dictionary is a sufficient guide to Par- 
nassus. It is only by representing those in- 
tellectual elements in their finest harmony — by 
combining those hues and forms in the fairest 
pictures-— or by making the glorious combina- 
tiooj of external things the symbols of truth 



and moral beauty — diat imagination really puts 
forth its divine energies. We do not charge 
on Mr. Maturin that he is destitute of power 
to do this, or that he does not sometimes direct 
it to its purest uses. Biit his sensibility is so 
much more quick and subtle than his authority 
oyer his impressions is complete ; the flow of 
his words so much more copious and facile 
than the throng of images on his mind; that 
he too often confounds us with unnumbered 
snatches and imperfect gleams of beauty, or 
astonishes us by an outpouring of eloquent 
bombast, instead of enriching our souls with 
distinct and vivid conceptions. Like many 
other writers of the present time— especially 
of his own country — ^he does not wait until 
the stream which young enthusiasm sets loose 
shall work itself clear, and calmly reflect the 
highest heavens. His creations bear any 
stamp but that of truth and soberness. He 
sees the glories of the external world, and the 
mightier wonders of man's moral and intel- 
lectual nature, with a quick sense, and feels 
them with an exquisite sympathy — ^but ' he 
gazes on them in " very drunkenness of heart," 
and becomes giddy with his own indistinct 
emotions, till aU things seem confounded in a 
gay bacchanalian dance, and assume strange 
fantastic combinations; which, when trans- 
ferred to his works, startle for a moment, but 
do not produce that " sober certainty of waking 
bliss" which real imagination assures. There 
are two qualities necessary to form a truly 
imaginative writer — a quicker and an intenser 
feeling than ordinary men possess for the beau- 
tiful and the sublime, and the calm and medi- 
tative power of regulating, combining, and ar^ 
ranging its own impressions, and of distinctly 
bodying forth the final results of this harmo- 
nizing process. Where the first of Uiese pro- 
perties exists, the last is, perhaps, attainable 
by that deep and careful study which is more 
necessary to a poet than to any artist who 
works in mere earthly materials. But this 
study many of the most giAed of modern 
writers unhappily disdain; and if mere sale 
and popularity are their objects, they are right ; 
for, in the multitude, the wild, the disjointed, the 
incoherent, and the paradoxical, which are but 
for a moment, necessarily kwaken more imme- 
diate sensation than the pure and harmonious, 
which are destined to last while nature and 
the soul shall endure. 

It is easy to perceive bow it is that the im- 
perfect creations of men of sensibility and of 
eloquence strike and dazzle more at the first, 
than the completest works of truly imaginative 
poets. A perfect statue — a temple fashioned 
with exactest art — appear less, at a mere 
glance, from the nicety of their proportions. 
The vast majority of readers, in an age like 
ours, have neither leisure nor taste to seek and 
ponder over the effusions of holiest genius. 
They must be awakened into admiration by 
something new and strange and surprising;, 
and the more remote from their daily thoughts 
and habits — the more fantastical anddaring-^ 
the effort, the more will it please, because the 
more it will rouse them. Thus a man who 
will exhibit some impossible combination of 
heroism and meannesv-^l Vyivoj^ vA^i ^\tf<^ 
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heareiilj lore aod infernal malignitj and 
receive their wonder and their 
praise. They call this rowxa, which is in 
reality the most pitiable weakness. It is be- 
cause a writer has not imagination enongh to 
exhibit in new forms the universal qualities 
of natore and the sonl, that he takes some 
strange and horrible anomaly as his theme. 
Incompetent to the divine task of rendering 
beanty "a simple product of the common 
day," he tries to excite emotion by disclosing 
the foulest recess of the foulest heart As he 
strikes only one feeling, and that coarsely and 
ungently, he appears to wield a mightier 
weapon than he whose harmonious beauty 
sheds its influence equably over the whole of 
the sympathies. That which touches with 
strange commotion, and mere violence on the 
heart, but leaves no image there, seems to vul- 
gar spirits more potent than the faculty which 
applies to it all perfect figures, and leaves them 
to sink gently into its fleshly tablets to remain 
thei3B for ever. Yet, surely, that which merely 
shakes is not equal even in power to that 
which impresses. The wild disjointed part 
may be more amazing to a diseased perception 
than the well-compacted whole ; but it is the 
nice balancing of properties, the soft blending 
of shades, and the all-pervading and recon- 
ciling light shed over the harmonious imagina- 
tion, which take off the sense of rude strength 
that alone is discernible in its naked elements. 
Is there *more of heavenly power in seizing 
ftom among the tumult of chaos and eternal 
night, strange and fearful abortions, or in 
brooding over the vast abjrss, and making it 
pregnant with life and glory and joyt Is it 
the higher exercise of human faculties to re- 
present the frightful discordances of passion, 
or to show the grandeurs of humanity in that 
majestic repose which is at once an anticipa- 
tion and a proof of its eternal destiny 1 Is 
transitory vice— the mere accident of the spe- 
cies — and those vices too which are the rarest 
and most appalling of all its accidents— or 
that good which is its essence and which never 
can perish, fittest for the uses of the bard 1 
Shall he desire to haunt the caves which lie 
lowest on the banks of Acheron, or the soft 
bowers watered by " Siloa's brook that flows 
fiist by the oracle of God I** 

Mr. Maturin gave decisive indications of a 
morbid sensibility and a passionate eloquence 
out-running his imaginative faculties, in the 
commencement of his literary career. His 
first romance, the " Family of Montorio," is 
one of the wildest and strangest of all *< false 
creations proceeding from the heat-oppressed 
brain." It is for the most part a tissue of mag- 
nificent yet unappalling horrors. Its great 
faults as a work of amusement, aro the long 
and unrelieved series of its gloomy and mar- 
vellous scenes, and the unsatisfactory explar 
nation of them all, as arising from mere hu- 
man agency. This last error he borrowed 
ftrom Mrs. Ratcliffe, to whom he is far inferior 
in the economy of terrors, but whom he greatly 
transcends in the dark majesty of his style. 
As his events are far more wild and wondrous 
Ihan hers, so his development is necessarily 

more incredible and vexatious. There is, 



in this story, a being whom we are long lea 
to believe is not of this world — who speaka 
in the tones of the sepulchre, gliaes through 
the thickest walls, haunts two distant brothers 
in their most secret retirements through 
their strange wanderings, leads one of his 
victims to a scene which he believes infei^ 
nal, and there terrifies him with sights of the 
wildest magic— and who after all this, and 
after really vindicating to the fancy his claim 
to the supernatural hy the fearftil cast of his 
language — ^is discoven!d to be a low impostor, 
who has produced all by the aid of poor tricks 
and secret passages ! Where is the policy of 
this? Unless, by his power, the author had 
given a credibility to magic through four-fifths 
of his work, it never could have excited any 
feeling but that of impatience or of scorn. 
And when we have surrendered ourselves 
willingly to his guidance — when we have 
agreed to believe impossibilities at his bidding 
— why does he reward our credence with de« 
rision, and tacitly reproach us for not having 
detected his idle mockeries ? . After all, too, 
the reason is no moro satisfied than the fimcy; 
for it would be a thousand times easier to be- 
lieve in the possibility of spiritual influences, 
than in a long chain of mean contrivances, no 
one of which could ever succeed. The first is 
but one wonder, and that one to which our na- 
ture has a strange leaning ; the last are num* 
berless, and have nothing to reconcile them to 
our thoughts. In submitting to the former, 
we contentedly lay aside our reasoning facul- 
ties; in approaching the latter our reason 
itself is appealed to at the moment when it is 
insulted. Great talent is, however, unques- 
tionably exhibited in this singular story. A 
stern justice breathes solemnly through all 
the scenes in the devoted castle. ** Fate sits 
on its dark battlements, and frowns." There 
is a spirit of deep philosophy in the tracing 
of the gradual influence of patricidal thoughts 
on the hearts of the brothers, which would 
finally exhibit the danger of dallying with evil 
fancies, if the subject were not removed so far 
from all ordinary temptations. Some of the 
scenes of horror, if they were not accumulated 
until they wear out their impression, would 
produce an effect inferior to none in the worics 
of Ratcliffe or of Lewis. The scene in which 
Flippo escapes from the assassins, deserves to 
be ranked with the robber-scenes in the Monk 
and Coant Fathom. The diction of the whole 
is rich and energetic — ^not, indeed, flowing in 
a calm beauty which may glide on for ever— r 
but impetuous as a mountain torrent, which, 
though it speedily passes away, leaves behind 
it no common spoils — 

** Depositing npon the silent shore 
Of memory, ima^s and gentle thoaghts 
Which CBzmot die, and will not be destroyed." 

" The Wild Irish Boy" is, on the whole, in- 
ferior to Montorio, though it served to give a 
farther glimpse into the vast extent of the 
author's resoarces. ''The Milesian" is, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary of his romances 
There is a bleak and mistygrandeur about it, 
which, in spite of its glaring defects, sustains 
for it an abiding-place in the soul. Yet never, 
perhaps, was there a more unequal productic 
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Bltemately «diibiting the gprossest plagiarism 
and the wildest originality— 4iow swelling into 
offensive bombast, and anon disclosing the 
aimplest majesty of nature, fluctaaling with 
inconstant ebb between the sublime and the 
ridiculous, the delicate and the revolting. 
" Women, or Pour et Contre," is less unequal, 
but we think, on the whole, less interesting 
than the author's earlier productions. He 
should not venture, as in this work he has 
done, into the ord^ary paths of existence. 
His persons, if not cast in a high and heroic 
mouldy have no stamp of reality upon them. 
The reader of this work, though often dazzled 
and delighted, has a pamful feeling that the 
characters are shadowy and unreal, like that 
which is experienced in dreams. They are 
unpleasant and tantalizing likenesses, ap- 
proaching sufficiently near to the true to make 
OS feel what they would be and lament what 
they are. Eva, Zaira, the manaic mother, and 
the group of Calvinists,have all a resemblance 
to nature— and sometimes to nature at its most 
passionate or its sweetest — ^but they look as at 
a distance from us, as though between us and 
them there were some veil, or discolouring 
medium, to baffle and perplex us. Still the 
novel is a splendid work ; and gives the feel- 
iag that its author has ''riches fineless" in 
store, which might delight as well as astonish 
the world, if he would cease to be their slave, 
and become their master. 

In the narrow boundaries of the Drama the 
redundancies of Mr. Maturin have been neces- 
sarily corrected. In this walk, indeed, there 
seems reason to believe that his genius would 
have grown purer, as it assumed a severer 
attitude; and that he would have sought to 
attain high and true passion, and lofty imagi- 
nation, had he not been seduced by the admi- 
ration unhappily lavished on Lord Byron's 
writings. The feverish strength, the singular 
blending of good and evil, and the spirit of 
moral paradox, displayed in these works, were 
congenial with his tastes, and aroused in him 
the desire to imitate. ''Bertram," his first and 
most successful tragedy, is a fine piece of 
writing, wrought out of a nauseous tale, and I 



rendered populai:, Qot by its poetical beauties, 
but by the violence with which it jars on the 
sensibilities, and awakens the sluggish heart 
from its lethargy. "Manuel," its successor, 
feebler, though in the same style, excited little 
attention, and less sjrmpathy. In " Fredolpho,'' 
the author, as though he had resolved to sting 
the public into a sense of his power, crowded 
together characters of such matchless depra- 
vity, sentiments of such a demoniac cast, and 
events of such gratuitous horror» ^at the 
moral taste of the audience, injured as it had 
been by the success of similar works, felt the 
insult, and rose up indignantly against it. Yet 
in this piece were passages of a soft and 
mournful beauty, breathing a tender air of 
romance, which led us bitterly to regret that 
the poet chose to " embower the spirit of a 
fiend, in mortal paradise of such sweet" song. 
We do not, however desiAur even yet of the 
regeneration of our author s taste. There has 
always been something of humanity to redeem 
those works in which his genius has been 
most perverted. There is no deliberate sneei^ 
ing at the disinterested and the pure— no cold 
derision of human hopes — no deadness to the 
lonely and the loving, in his writings. His 
error is that of a hasty trusting to feverish im 
pulses, not of a malignant design. There is 
far more of the soul of goodness in his evil 
things, than in those of the noble bard whose 
example has assisted to mislead him. He does 
not, indeed, know so well how to place his un» 
natural characters in imposing attitudes — ^to 
work up his morbid sensibilities for sale— or 
to " build the lofly rhjrme" on shattered prin- 
ciples, and the melancholy fragments of hope. 
But his diction is more rich, his fancy is more 
fruitful, and his compass of thought and feel- 
ing more extensive. Happy shall we be to see 
him doing justice at last to his powers— 
studjring not to excite the wonder of a few 
barren readers or spectators, but to live in the 
hearts of the good of future times — and, to this 
high end, leaving discord for harmony, the 
startling for the true, and the evil which, how- 
ever potent, is but for a season, for the pure 
and the holy which endure for ever ' 
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Tbmb are very curious and edifying works. 
The aathor (who was the compiler of the Fo" 
itra) appears to have been a man of considera- 
ble acQtsness, maddened by a furious zeal for 
the honour of tragedy. He lays down the most 
fantastical rules for the composition which he 
chiefly reverses, and argues on them as " truths 
af holy wriL" He criticises Shakspeare as 
one invested with anthority to sit in judgment 
on his powers, and passes on him as decisive 
a sentence of condemnation, as ever was 
awarded against a friendless poet by a Re- 



viewer. We will select a few passages from 
his work, which may be consolatory to modem 
authors and useful to modem critics. 

The chief weight of Mr. Rymer's critical 
vengeance is wreaked on Othello. After a slight 
sketch of the plot, he proceeds at once to speak 
of the moral, which he seems to regard as of 
the first importance in tragedy. 

" Whatever rubs or difficulty may stick on 
the bark, the moral use of this fable is very in- 
structive. First, this may be a caution to all 
maidens of qua;^Xy,Yio^,wY0louV^^Dkfii\\^^x«c^3S 
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eonsent, they ran away with blackamoors. 
Secondly, this may be a warning to all good 
wives, tiiat they look well to their linen. 
Thirdly, Uiis maybe a lesson to bnsbands, that 
before their jealousy be tragical, the proofs may 
be madiematical." 

Oar author then proceeds happily to satirize 
Othello's colour. He observes, that *'8haks- 
peare was accountable both to the eyes and 
to the ears." On this point we think his ob- 
jection is not without reason. We agree with 
an excellent modem critic in the opinion, that 
though a reader may sink Othello's colour in 
his mind, a spectator can scarcely avoid losing 
the mind in the colour. But Mr. Rymer pro- 
ceeds thus to characterize Othello's noble ac- 
count to the Senate of his whole course of 
love. 

** This was the charm, this was the philtre, 
the love-powder that took the daughter of this 
noble Venetian. This was sufficient to make 
the Blackamoor white, and reconcile all, though 
there had been a cloven foot into the bargain. 
A meaner woman might as soon be taken by 
Aqua Tetrachymagogon." 

The idea of Othello's elevation to the rank 
of a general, stings Mr. Rymer almost to mad- 
ness. He regards the poet's offence as a kind 
of misprision of treason. 

** The character of the state (of Venice) is 
10 employ strangers in their wars ; but shall a 
poet thence fancy that they will set a negro to 
be their general ; or trust a Moor to defend 
them against the Turk 1 With us, a Blacka- 
moor might rise to be a trumpeter, but Bhaks- 
peare would not have him less than a lieute- 
nant-general. With us, a Moor might marry 
some little drab or small-coal wench; Shaks- 
peare would provide him the daughter and heir 
of some great lord, or privy-counsellor; and 
all the town should reckon it a very suitable 
match : yet the English are not bred up with 
that hatred and aversion to the Moors as the 
Venetians, who saffer by a perpetual hostility 
from them, 

*Littora littoribas eontraria.* ** 

Our author is as severe on Othello's cha- 
racter, as on his exaltation and colour. 

" Othello is made a Venetian general. We 
see nothing done by him, nor related concern- 
ing him, that comports with the condition of a 
general, or, indeed, of a man, unless the killing 
himself to avoid a death the law was about to 
inflict upon him. When his jealousy had 
wrought him up to a resolution of his taking 
revenge for the supposed injury, he sets lago 
to the fighting part to kill Cassio, and chooses 
himself to murder the silly woman, his wife, 
that was like to make no resistance." 

Mr. Rymer next undertakes to resent the 
affront put on the army by the making lago a 
soldier. 

** But what is most intolerable is lago. He 
is no Blackamoor soldier, so we may be sure 
he should be like other soldiers of our acquaint- 
ance; yet never in tragedy, nor in comedy, nor 
in nature, was a soldier with his character ; — 
lake it in the author's own words : 



-M>me etenial villain, 



Some boiy and iniinoatinf rogue, 

Somff eqgguiif, coctening slave, to get tome oAee. 



"Horace describes a soldier oi 
Impyger, iracunduB, mexorabiHi, acer, 

''ohakspeare knew his character of lago 

was inconsistent In this very play be pro* 

noimces, 

*If thoa delhrer more or leti than truth, 
Tbou art no loldier.' 

" This he knew, but to entertain the audience 
with something new and surprising against 
common sense and nature, he would pass upon 
us a close, dissembling, false, insinuating ras- 
cal, instead of an open-hearted, frank, plain- 
dealing soldier, a character constantly worn bj 
them for some thousands of years in the world." 

Against ''the gentle lady married to the 
Moor," Mr. Rymer cherishes a most exemplaiy 
hatred. He seems to labour for terms strong 
enough to express the antipathy and scorn he 
bears her. The following are some of the 
daintiest : 

" There is nothing in the noble Desdemona, 
that is not below any country kitchen-maid 
with us." — ** No woman bred out of a pig-stye 
could talk so meanly." 

Yet is Mr. Rjrmer no less enraged at her 
death than at her life. 

** Here (he exclaims in an agony of passion) 
a noble Venetian lady is to be murdered by 
our poet, in sober sadness, purely for being 
a fool. No pagan poet but would have found 
some machine for her deliverance. Pegasus 
would have strained hard to have brought old 
Perseus on his back, time enough to rescue 
this Andromeda from so foul a monster. Has 
our Christian poetry no generosity, no bowels! 
Ha, ha. Sir Launcelot ! Ha, Sir George I Will 
no ghost leave the shades for us in extremity, 
to save a distressed damsell" 

On the *' expression,** that is, we presume, the 
poetry of the work, Mr. Rymer does not think 
it necessary to dwell ; though he admits that 
** the verses rumbling in our ears, are of good 
use to help off the action." On those of Shaks- 
peare he passes this summary jui^ment : "In 
the neighing of a horse, or in the growling of 
a mastiff, there is a meaning, there is as lively 
expression, and may I say more humanity, 
than many times in the tragical flights of 
Shakspeare. Having settled this trivial point, 
he invites the reader ** to step among the scenes, 
to observe the conduct on this tragedy." 

In examining the first scene of OtheUo, our 
critic weightily reprehends the sudden and 
startling manner in which lago and Roderigo 
inform Brabantio of his daughter's elopement 
with the Moor. He regards their abruptness 
as an unpardonable violation of decorum, and, 
by way of contrast to its rudeness, informs us, 
that 

'^In former days there wont to be kept at the 
courts of princes somebody in a fool's coat, 
that in pure simplicity might let slip something, 
which made way for the ill news, and blunted 
the shock, which otherwise might have come 
too violent on the party." 

Mr. Rjrmer shows the council of Venice no 
quarter. He thus daringly scrutinizes their 
proceedings. 

<*By their conduct and manner of talk, a 
body must strain hard to fancy the scene al 
Venice, and not rather at some of our Cinque 
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ports, where the hailjr and his fishermen are 
knocking their heads together on account of 
some whale; or some terrible broil on the 
coast Bat to show them trae Venetians, the 
maritime affiurs stick not on their hand ; the 
public may sink or swim. They will sit up 
all night to hear a Doctors' Commons matri« 
moniid cause; and have the merits of the 
cause laid open to 'em, that they may decide 
it before they stir. What can be pleaded to 
keep awake their attention so wonderfully 1" 

Here the critic enters into a fitting abuse of 
Othello's defence to the senate ; expresses his 
disgust at the *< eloquence which kept them up 
all night," and his amaze at their apathy, not- 
withstanding the strangeness of the marriage. 
He complains, that 

''Instead of starting at the prodigy, every 
one is familiar with Desdemona, as if he were 
her own natural father; they rejoice in her 
good fortune, and wish their own daughters as 
hopefully married. Should the poet (he con- 
tinues) have provided such a husband for an 
only daughter of any peer in England, the 
Blackamoor must have changed his skin to 
look our House of Lords in the face." 

Our critic next complains, that, in the second 
act, the poet shows the action (he '* knows not 
how many leagues ofi^') in the island of Cy- 
prus, without ''our Bayes" (as he pleasantly 
denominates Shakspeare) having made any 
provision of transport ships for the audience. 
The first scene in Cyprus is then " cut up" in 
a way which might make the most skilful of 
modem reviewers turn pale with envy. AAer 
noticing the preliminaiy dialogue, Mr. Rymer 
observes, " now follows a long rabble of Jack 
Pndden farce between lago and Desdemona, 
that runs on with all the little plays, jingle, 
and trash, below the patience of any country 
kitchen maid with her sweetheart The Ve- 
•etian Donna is hard put to it for pastime; 
and this is all when they are newly got on 
shore from a dismal tempest, and when every 
moment she might expect to hear her Lord, 
(as she caUs him,) that she runs so mad after, 
is arrived or lost" Our author, therefore, 
accuses Shakspeare of " unhallowing the 
theatre, profaning the name of tragedy, and 
instead of representing men and manners, 
taming all morality, good-sense, and hu- 
manity, into mockery and derision." 

Mr. Rymer contends, that Desdemona's 
solicitations for Cassio were in themselves 
more than enough to rouse Othello's jealousy, 
"lago can now (he observes) only actum 
agtre^ and vex the audience with a nauseous 
repetition." This remark introduces the fol- 
lowing criticism on the celebrated scene in 
the third act, between Othello and lago, which 
is curious, not only as an instance of perverted 
reasoning, but as it shows that, in the perform- 
ance, some great histrionic power must have 
been formerly exerted, not unlike the energy 
of which we, in witnessing this tragedy, have 
been spectators. 

"Whence comes it, then, that this is the top 
scene*, the scene that raises OtheUo above all 
other tragedies at our theatres! it is purely 
from the actum; from the mops and the mows, 
the grimace, the grins, and gestieulatioQ. Such 



scenes as this have made all the world nut 
after Harlequin and Scaramoucio. 

"The several degrees of action were amongst 
the ancients distinguished by the cothnmus, 
the soccus, and the planipes. Had this scene 
been represented at Old Rome, Odiello and 
lago must have quitted their buskins; they 
must have played banfiot ; for the spectators 
would not have been content without seeing 
their podometry, and the jealousy work out 
at the very toes of them. Words, be they 
Spanish or Polish, or any inarticulate sound, 
have the same effect : they can only serve to 
distinguish, and, as it were, beat time to the 
action. But here we see a known language 
does wofuUy encumber and clog the operation; 
as either forced, or heavy, or trifling, or in- 
coherent, or improper, or most improbable. 
When no words interpose to spoil the conceit, 
every one interprets, as he likes best; so in 
that memorable dispute between Panurge and 
our English philosopher in Rabdau^ performed 
without a word speaking, the Uieologians, 
physicians, and surgeons, made one inference; 
the lawyers, civilians, and canonists, drew 
another conclusion more to their mind." 

Mr. Rjrmer thus objects to the superlative 
villany of lago, on his advising Desdemona's 
murder. 

"lago had some pretence to be discontent 
with Othello and Cassio, and what passed 
hitherto was the operation of revenge. Des- 
demona had never done him any harm; al- 
ways kind to him, and to his wife ; was his 
countrywoman, a dame of quality. For him 
to abet her murder, shows nothing of a soldier, 
nothing of a man, nothing of nature in it 
The ordinary of Newgate never had the like 
monster to pass under his examination. Can 
it be any diveraion to see a rogue beyond what 
the devil ever finished ? or would it be any in- 
suruction to an audience 1 lago could desire 
no better than to set Cassio and Othello, his 
two enemies, by the ears together, so that he 
might have been revenged on them both at 
once; and choosing for his own share the 
murder of Desdemona, he had the opportunity 
to play booty, and save the poor harmless 
wretch. But the poet must do every thing by 
contraries ; to surprise the audience still wi& 
something horrible and prodigious, beyond 
any human imagination. At this rate, he 
must outdo the devil, to be a poet in the rank 
with Shakspeare." 

Mr. Rymer is decorously enraged, to think 
that the tragedy should turn on a handkerchief. 
" Why," he asks in virtuous indignation, "was 
not this called the tragedy of the handkerchief 1 
what can be more absurd than (as Quintilian 
expresses it) in parvUmt {tic) litibut hat tragtdiat 
movtrt? We have heard of Fortunatus, his 
purse, and of the invisible cloak long ago 
worn thread-bare, and stowed up in the ward* 
robe of obsolete romances ; one might think 
that were a fitter place for this handkerchief 
than that it, at this time of day, be worn on the 
stage, to raise everywhere all this clutter and 
turmoil." And again, " the handkerchief is so 
remote a trifle, no booby on this side Mauritania 
could make any consequence from it." 

Our author su^f^eava «. i«^c\\A>QA ^N»t%&ssiL 
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of the catastrophe of Othello, He proposes, 
that the handkerchief, whea lost, should have 
been folded in the hridal conch; and when 
Othello was stifling Desdemona, 

" The fairy napkin might have started up to 
disarm his fnry, and stop his nngracions 
mouth. Then might she (in a trance for fear) 
have lain as dead. Then might he, (believing 
her dead,) touched with remorse, have honestly 
cut his own throat, by the good leave, and wi^ 
the applause, of all die spectators ; who might 
thereupon have gone home with a quiet mind, 
admiring the beauty of providence, fairly and 
truly represented on the theatre." 

The following is the summing up and catas- 
trophe of this marvellous criticism : 

*'What can remain with the audience to 
carry home with them from this sort of poetry, 
for their use and edification) How can it 
work, unless (instead of settling the mind and 

Surging our passions) to delude our senses, 
isorder our thoughts, addle our brain, pervert 
our affections, hair our imaginations, corrupt 
our appetite— and fill our head with vanity, 
confusion, tuUamarraf and jingle-jangle, be- 
yond what all the parish clerks of London, 
with their Old Testament farces and interludes, 
in Richard the Second's time, could ever pre- 
tend to 1 Our only hopes, for the good of their 
souls, can be that these people go to the play- 
house as they do to church — to sit still, look 
on one another, make no reflection, nor mind 
the play more than they would a sermon. 

** There is in this play some burlesque, some 
humour, and ramble of comical wit, some 
show, and some miniicry to divert the specta- 
tors; but the tragical part is clearly none 
other than a bloody farce, without salt or 
savor." 

Our author's criticism on JuHum Ctesar is very 
scanty, compared with that of OtheUo, but it is 
not less decisive. Indeed, his classical zeal 
here sharpens his critical rage ; and he is in- 
censed against Shakspeare, not only as ofiiend- 
ing the dignity of the tragic muse, but the 
memory of the noblest Romans. " He might," 
exclaims the indignant critic, ** be familiar with 
Othello and lago, as his own natural acquaint- 
ance, but Csesar and Brutus were above his 
conversation; to put them in fools' coats, and 
make them Jack Puddens in the Shakspeare 
dress, is a sacrilege beyond any thing in Spel- 
man. The truth is, Uiis author's head was 
full of villanous, unnatural images — and his- 
tory has furnished him with great names, 
thereby to recommend them to the world, by 
writing over them — This u BnUut, tku it Cicero, 
this it dnarJ* He afilrms, ** that the language 
Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Brutus 
would not suit or be convenient, unless from 
some son of the shambles, or some natural 
offspring of the butchery." He abuses the 
poet for making the conspirators dispute about 
day-break — seriously chides him for not allow- 
ing the noble Brutus a watch-candle in his 
ohamber on this important night, rather than 
puzzling his man, Lucius, to grope in the 
dark for a flint and tinder-box to get the taper 
lighted — speaks of the quarrel scene between 
Brutus and Cassius, as that in which *'they 
a/e to play a prize, a frial of skill in huffing 



and swaggering like two drunken Hectors ol 
a two-penny reckoning." And finally, allud- 
ing to the epilogue of Laberius, forced by the 
emperor to become an actor, he thus sums up 
his charges : 

'^This may show with what indignity oar 
poet treats the noblest Romans. But there is 
no other cloth in his wardrobe. Every one 
must wear a fool's coat that comes to be 
dressed by him ; nor is he more civil to the 
ladies — Portia, in good manners, might <have 
challenged more respect; she that shines a 
glory of the first magnitude in the gallery of 
heroic dames, is with our poet scarce one re- 
move from a natural ; she is the own cousin- 
german of one piece, the very same imperti- 
nent silly flesh and blood with Desdemona. 
Shakspeare's genius lay for comedy and hu- 
mour. In tragedy he appears quite out of his 
element ; his brains are turned — ^he raves and 
rambles without any coherence, any spark of 
reason, or any rule to control him, to set 
bounds to his phrensy." 

One truth, though the author did not under- 
stand it, is told in this critic on JuHut Catar; 
that Shakspeare's "senators and his orators 
had their learning and education at the same 
school, be they Venetians, Ottamites, or noble 
Romans." They drew, in their golden urns, 
from the deep fountain of humanity, those liv- 
ing waters which lose not their sweetness in 
the changes of man's external condition. 

These attacks on Shakspeare are very curi- 
ous, as evincing how gradual has been the in- 
crease of his fame. Their whole tone shows 
that the author was not advancing what he 
thought the world would regard as paradoxical 
or strange. He speaks as one with authority 
to decide. We look now on his work amazedly ; 
and were it put forth by a writer of our times, 
should regard it as ^ the very ecstasy of mad- 
ness." Sach is the lot of genius. However 
small the circle of cotemporary admirers, it 
must <* gather fame" as time rolls on. It ap- 
peals to feelings which cannot alter. The minds 
who once have deeply felt it, can never lose 
the impression at first made upon them — they 
transmit it to others, by whom it is extended 
to those who are worthy to treasure it. Its 
stability and duration at length awaken the at- 
tention of the world, which thus acknowledges 
the sanction of time, and professes an admira- 
tion for the author, which it only feels for his 
name. We should not, however, have tlins 
dwelt on the attacks of Rymer, had we re* 
garded them merely as objects of wonder, or 
as proofs of the partial influence of Shaks- 
peare's genius. They are far from deserving 
unmingled scorn. They display, at least, an 
honest, unsophisticated hatred, which is better 
than the maudlin admiration of Shakspeare, 
expressed by those who were deluded by Ire- 
land's forgeries. Their author has a hearti- 
ness, an earnestness almost romantic, which 
we cannot despise, though directed against our 
idol. With a singular obtuseness to poetry, 
he has a chivalric devotion to all that he re- 
gards as excellent and grand. He looks on the 
supposed errors of the poet as moral crimes. 
He confounds fiction with fact — grows warm 
in defence of shadows — ^feels a violation 0^ 
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poetical justice, as a wrong coDyictioii by a 
^ury — moves a habeas corpas for all damsels 
imprisoned in romance— and, if the bard kills 
those of his characters who deserve to live, 
Dronounces judgment on him as in case of 
lelony, without benefit of clergy. He is the 
Don Quixote of criticism. Like the hero of 
Cervantes, he is roused to avenge fictitious 
injuries, and would demolish the scenic exhi- 
bition in his disinterested rage. In one sense 
he does more honour to the poet than any 
other ^iter, for he seems to regard him as an 
arbiter of life and death — responsible only to 
the critic for the administration of his powers. 

Mr. Rjrmer has his own stately notions of 
what is proper for tragedy. He is zealous for 
poetical justice; and as he thinks that vice 
cannot be punished too severely, and yet that 
the poet ought to leave his victims objects of 
pity, he protests against the introduction of 
very wicked characters. "Therefore," says 
he, ** among the ancients we find no malefac- 
tors of this kind ; a wilful murderer is, with 
them, as strange and unknown as a parricide 
to the old Romans. Fet need we not fancy 
that they were squeamish, or unacquainted 
with many of those great lumping crimes in 
that age; when we remember their QSdipus, 
Orestes, or Medea. But they took care to wash 
the viper, to cleanse away the venom, and with 
such art to prepare the morsel ; they made it 
all junket to the taste, and all physic in the 
operation." 

Our author understands exactly the balance 
of power in the affections. He would dispose 
of all the poet's characters to a hair, according 
to his own rules of fitness. He would marshal 
them in array as in a procession, and mark 
out exactly what each ought to do or suffer. 
According to him, so much of presage and no 
more should be given — such a degree of sor- 
row, and no more ought a character endure; 
vengeance should rise precisely to a given 
height, and be executed by a certain appointed 
hand. He would regulate the conduct of ficti- 
tious heroes as accurately as of real beings, 
and often reasons well on his own poetic deca- 
logue. "Amintor," says he, (speaking of a 
cluracter in the MaicTa Tragedy) " should have 
begged the king's pardon; should have suffered 
all the racks and tortures a tyrant could inflict; 
and from Perillus's bull should have still bel- 
lowed out that eternal truth, that hit pronUte wa$ 
io be i«p<— that he is true to Aspatia, that he 
dies for his mistress ! Then would his memory 
have been precious and sweet to aAer ages ; 
and the midsummer maidens would have of- 
fered their garlands all at his grave." 

Mr. Rymer is an enthusiastic champion for 
^e poetical prerogatives of kings. No cour- 
tier ever contended more strenuously for their 
divine right in real life, than he for their pre- 
eminence in tragedy. ''We are to presume," 
observes he gravely, *'the greatest virtues, 
where we find the highest rewards; and though 
it is not necessary that all heroes should be 
kings, yet undoubtedly all crowned heads, by 
poetical right, are heroes. This character is a 
flower, a prerogative, so certain, go indispen- 
sably annexed to the crown, as by no poet, or 
parliament of poets, ever to bo invaded." 



Thus does he lay down the rules of life and 
death for his regal domain of tragedy : *< If I 
mistake not, in poetry no woman is to kill a 
man, except her quality gives her the advan- 
tage above him ; nor is a servant to kill the 
master, nor a private man, much less a sub- 
ject to kill a king, nor on the contrary. Poeti- 
cal decency will not sufi*er death to be dealt to 
each other, by such persons whom the laws 
of duel allow not to enter the lists together." 
He admits, however, that ** there may be ciiw 
cumstances that alter the case : as where there 
is 8u£Scient ground of partiality in an au 
dience, either upon the account of religion (as 
Rinaldo or Riccardo, in Tasso, might kill Soli- 
man, or any other Turkish king or great Sul- 
tan) or else in favour of our country, for then 
a private English hero might overcome a king 
of some rivid nation." How pleasant a mas- 
ter of the ceremonies is he in the regions of 
fiction — regulating the niceties of murder like 
the decorums of a dance — ^with an amiable 
preference for his own religion and country I 
These notions, however absurd, result from 
an indistinct sense of a peculiar dignity and 
grandeur essential to tragedy — and surely this 
feeling was not altogether deceptive. Some 
there are, indeed, who trace the emotions of 
strange delight which tragedy awakens, en- 
tirely to the love of strong excitement, which 
is gratified by spectacles of anguish. Accord- 
ing to their doctrine, the more nearly the re- 
presentation of sorrow approaches reality, the 
more intense will \e the gratification of the 
spectator. Thus Barke has gravely asserted, 
that if the audience at a tragedy were in- 
formed of an execution about to take place in 
the neighbourhood, they would leave the thea- 
tre to witness it. We believe that experience 
does not warrant a speculation so dishonour- 
able to our nature. How few, except those of 
the grossest minds, are ever attracted by the 
punishment of capital ofienders! Even of 
those whom the dreadfUl infliction draws to- 
gether, how many are excited merely by curi- 
osity, and a desire to view the last mortal 
agony, which in a form more or less terrible 
ail must endure! We think that if, during 
the representation of a tragedy, the au- 
dience were compelled to feel vividly that a 
fellow-creature was struggling in the agonies 
of a violent death, many of them would retire 
— but not to the scene of horror. The reality 
of human suffering would come too closely 
home to their hearts, to permit their enjoy- 
ment of the fiction. How often, during the 
scenic exhibition of intolerable agony — uncon- 
secrated and unredeemed — have we been com- 
pelled to relieve our hearts from a weight too 
heavy for endurance, by calling to mind that 
the woes are fictitious ! It cannot be the high- 
est triumph of an author, whose aim is to 
heighten the enjoyments of life, that he forces 
us, in our own defence, to escape from his 
power. If the pleasure derived from tragedy 
were merely occasioned by the love of excite- 
ment, the pleasure would be in proportion to 
the depth and the reality of the sorrow. Then 
would The Gametier be more pathetic than 
Othello, and Itabella call forth deeper aduvi^a.- 
tioQ than Macbeth ox Lear. T\iQCi^Qiv:\^Ot«ni^ 
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Bmntwdl be the loftiest tragedy, and the New- 
pUe CaUndar the sweetest collection of pathetic 
tales. To name those instances, is sufficiently 
to refute the position on which they are 
founded. 

Equally false is the opinion, that the plea- 
sure derived Arcm tragedy arises from a source 
of individual security, while others are suffer- 
ing. There are no feelings more distantly 
removed from the selfish, than those which 
genuine tragedy awakens. We are carried at 
Its representation out of ourselves, and "the 
ignorant present time,** — by earnest sympathy 
with the passions and the sorrows, not of our- 
selves, but of our nature. We feel our com- 
uunity with the general heart of man. The 
encrustments of selfishness and low passion 
are rent asunder, and the warm tide of human 
sympathies gashes triumphantly from its 
secret and divine sources. 

It is not, then, in bringing sorrow home in 
its dreadful realities to our bosoms, nor in 
painting it so as to make us cling to our selfish 
gratifications with more earnest joy, that the 
tragic poet moves and enchants us. Grief is 
but the means — the necessary means indeed — 
by which he accomplishes his lofty purposes. 
The grander qualities of the soul cannot be 
developed — the deepest resources of comfort 
within it cannot be unveiled — the solemnities 
of its destiny cannot be shadowed forth^-ex- 
eept in peril and in suffering. Hence peril and 
suffering become instruments of the Tragic 
Muse. But these are not, in themselves, those 
things which we delight to contemplate. Va- 
rious, indeed, yet most distinct from these, are 
the sources of that deep joy that tragedy pro- 
duces. Sometimes we are filled with a delight 
lot dissimilar to that which the Laocoon ex- 
cites — an admiration of the more than mortal 
beauty of the attitudes and of the finishing — 
and even of the terrific sublimity of the folds 
in which the links of fate involve the charac- 
ters. When we look at that inimitable group, 
we do not merely rejoice in a sympathy with 
extreme suffering — ^but are enchanted with ten- 
der loveliness, and feel that the sense of dis- 
tress is softened by the exquisite touches of 
genius. Often, in tragedy, our hearts are ele- 
vated by thoughts " informed with nobleness" 
—by the view of heroic greatness of soul — by 
the contemplation of affections which dea^ 
cannot conquer. It is not the depth of anguish 
which calls forth delicious tears — ^it is some 
.sweet piece of self-denial— 4ome touch of 
human gentleness, in the midst of sorrow — 
tome ''glorious triumph of exceeding love,** 
irhich suffuses our ** subdued eyes/' and mel- 
lows our hearts. Death itself often becomes 
tne source of sublime consolations: seen 
through the poetical medium, it often seems to 
fall on the wretched " softly and lightly, as a 
passing cloud." It is felt as the blessed means 
of re-uniting faithful and ill-fated lovers — ^it is 
the pillow on whic < the long struggling patriot 
rests. Often it exhibits the noblest triumph of 
the spiritual over the material part of man. 
The intense ardour of a spirit that ^ o*er-in- 
icrmM its tenement of clajr" — ^yet more quench- 
less in the last conflict, is felt to survive the 
Mtraggle, and to trioinph even in the victory 



which power has achieved over its earthly 
frame. In short, it is the high duty of the 
tragic poet to exhibit humanity sublimest 
in its distresses — to dignify or to sweeten sor- 
row — to exhibit eternal energies wrestling with 
each other, or with the accidents of the worid— 
and to disclose the depth and the immortality 
of the affections. He must represent humanitr 
as a rock, beaten, and sometimes oversprttd, 
with the mighty waters of anguish, but still 
unshaken. We look to him for hopes, princi- 
ples, resting places of the soul — ^for emotions 
which dignify our passions, and consecrate 
our sorrows. A brief retrospect of tragedy 
will show, that in every age when it has tri- 
umphed, it has appealed not to the mere love 
of excitement, but to the perceptions of beauty 
in the soul — to the yearnings of the deepest 
affections — to the aspirations after grandeur 
and permanence, which never leave man even 
in his errors and afflictions. 

Nothing could be more dignified than the 
old tragedy of the Greeks. Its characters were 
demi-gods, or heroes ; its subjects were oftben 
the destinies of those lines of the mighty, 
which had their beginning among the eldest 
deities. So far, in the development of their 
plots, were the poets from appealing to mere 
sensibility, that they scarcely deigned to 
awaken an anxious throb, or draw forth a 
human tear. In their works, we see the catas- 
trophe from the beginning, and feel its influence 
at every step, as we advance majestically along 
the solemn avenue which it closes. There is 
little struggle ; the doom of the heroes is fixed 
on high, and they pass, in sublime composure^ 
to fulfil their destiny. Their sorrows are awful, 
their deaths religious sacrifices to the power of 
Heaven. The glory that pla3rs about their 
heads is the prognostic of their fate. A con- 
secration is shed over their brief and sad 
career, which takes away all the ordinary 
feelings of suffering. Their afflictions are 
sacred, their passions inspired by the gods, 
their fates prophesied in elder time, their deaths 
almost festaL All things are tinged with sanc- 
tity or with beauty in the Greek tragedies. 
Bodily pain is made sublime ; destitution and 
wretchedness are rendered sacred; and the 
very grove of the Furies is represented as 
ever fresh and green. How grand is the suf« 
fering of Prometheus, how sweet the resolution 
of Antigone, bow appalling, yet how magn^ 
cent the last vision of Cassandra, how recon- 
ciling and tender, yet how awful, the ciroum« 
stances attendant on the death of (Edipus! 
And how rich a poetic atmosphere do the 
Athenian poets breathe over all the creations 
of their genius ! Their exquisite groups ap« 
pear in all the venerableness of hoar anti* 
quity ; yet in the distincmess and in the bloom 
of un&ding youth. All the human figures are 
seen, sublime in attitude, and exquisite in 
finishing; while, in the dim background, ap* 
pear the shapes of eldest gods, and the solemn 
abstractions of life, fearfully imbodied — 
"• Death the skeleton, and time the shadow !"— ^ 
Surely there is something more in all this, thaa 
a vivid picture of the sad realities of otif 
human existence. 
The Romans failed in tragedy, because thmr 
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ore of mere excitement was too keen to per- 
nit them to enjoy it Thej had ** sapped fall 
-)f horrors.'* Familiar with the thoughts of 
real slaughter, they could not endure the philo- 
sophic and poetic riew of distress in which it 
is softened and made sacred. Their imaginap 
tions were too practical for a genuine poet to 
affecL Hence» in the plays which bear the 
name of Seneca, horrors are heaped on hor- 
rors — the most unpleasing of the Greek fictions 
(as that of Medea) are re-written and made 
lastly — and every touch that might redeem is 
carefully effaced hy the poet. Still, the gran- 
deur of old tragedy is there — still '* the gorgeous 
pall comes sweeping hy" — still the dignity sur- 
vives, though the beauty has faded. 

In the productions of Shakspeare, doubtless, 
tragedy was divested of something of its external 

Smdeur. The mythology of the ancient world 
d lost its living charm. Its heroic forms 
remained, indeed, unimpaired in beauty or 
grace, in the distant regions of the imagination, 
but they could no longer occupy the foreground 
of poetry. Men required forms of flesh and 
blood, animated by human passion, and awak- 
ening human sympathy. Shakspeare, there- 
fore, sought for his materials nearer to common 
humanity than the elder bards. He took also, 
in each play, a &r wider range than they had 
dared to occupy. He does not, therefore, con- 
vey so completely as they did one grand har- 
monious feeling, by each of his works. But 
who shall affirm, that the tragedy of Shaks- 
peare has not an elevation of its own, or that 
It produces pleasure only by exhibiting spec- 
tacles of varied anguish 1 The reconciling 
power of his imagination, and the genial influ- 
ences of his philosophy are ever softening and 
consecrating sorrow. He scatters the rainbow 
hues of fancy over objects in themselves repul- 
sive. He nicely developes the " soul of good- 
ness in things evil," to console and delight us. 
He blends all the most glorious imagery of na- 
ture with the passionate expressions of afflic- 
tion. He sometimes, in a single image, ex- 
presses an intense sentiment in all its depth, 
yet identifies it with the widest and the grandest 
objects of creation. Thas he makes Timon, 
in the bitterness of his soul, set ap his tomb 
OB the beached shore, that the wave of the 
ocean may once a day cover him with its em- 
bossed foam— expanding an individual feel- 
ing into the extent of the vast and eternal sea ; 
yet making us feel it as more intense, from the 
rery sublimity of the image. The mind can 
always rest without anguish on his catastro- 
phies, however mournful. Sad as the story of 
Romeo and Juliet is, it does not lacerate or 
tear the heart, but relieves it of its weight by 
awakening sweet tears. We shrink not at 
their tomb, which we feel has set a seal on 
their loves and virtues, but almost long with 
them there ''to set up our everlasting rest." 
We do not feel unmingled agony at the death 
of Lear ; when his aged heart, which has been 
k>eaten so fearfully, is at rest — and his withered 
frame, late o'er-informed with terrific energy, 
reposes with his pious child* We are not 
<bocked and harrowed even when Hamlet falls ; 
br we feel tiiat he is nnfit for the bustle of this 
voild, and his own gentle contemplations on 



death have deprived it of its terrors. In Shaks 
peare, the passionate is always steeped in tht 
beautiful. Sometimes he diverts sorrow with 
tender conceits, which, like little fantastic 
rocks, break its streams into sparkling cae* 
cades and circling eddies. And when it must 
flow on, deep and still, he bends over it 
branching foliage and graceful flowers — whose 
leaves are seen in its dark bosom, all of one 
sober and harmonious hue — ^but in their clearest 
form and most delicate proportions. 

The other dramatists of^ Shakspeare's age, 
deprived, like him, of classical resources, and 
far inferior to him in imagination and wisdom, 
strove to excite a deep interest by the wildness 
of their plots, and the strangeness of the inci- 
dents with which their scenes were crowded. 
Their bloody tragedies are, however, often 
relieved by passages of exquisite sweetness. 
Their terrors, not humanized like those of 
Shakspeare, are yet far removed from the 
vulgar or disgusting. Sometimes, amidst the 
gloom of continued crimes, which oAen follow 
each other in stern and awful succession, are 
fair pictures of more than earthly virtue, tinted 
with the dews of heaven, and encircled with 
celestial glories. The scene in The Broken 
Heart, wherc Calantha, amidst the festal crowd, 
receives the news of ihe successive deaths of 
those dearest to her in the world, yet dances 
on — and that in which she composedly settles 
all the affairs of her empire, and then dies 
smiling by the body of her contracted lord - 
are in the loftiest spirit of tragedy. They 
combine the dignity and majestic suffering of 
the ancient drama, with the intenseness of the 
modern. The last scene unites beauty, tender- 
ness, and grandeur, in one harmonious and 
stately picture-^s sublime as any single scene 
in the tragedies of ^schylus or Shakspeare. 

Of the succeeding tragedians of England, 
the frigid imitators of the French Drama, it is 
necessary to say but little. The elevation of 
their plays is only on the stilts of declamatory 
language. The proportions and symmetry of 
their plots are but an accordance with arbitrary 
rules. Yet was there no reason to fear that 
the sensibilities of their audience shoald be 
too strongly excited, without the alleviations of 
fancy or of grandeur, because their sorrows 
are unreal, turgid, and fantastic. Cato is a 
classical petrifaction. Its tenderest expression 
is, *' Be sure you place his urn near mine,'' 
which comes over us like a sentiment frozen 
in the utterance. Congreve's Mourning Bridt 
has a greater air of magnificence than most 
tragedies of his or of the succeeding time; 
but its declamations fatigue, and its labyrinthine 
plot perplexes. Veniet Prenrved is cast in the 
mould of dignity and of grandeur; but the 
characters want nobleness, the poetry coher- 
ence, and the sentiments truth. 

The plays of Hill, Hughes, Philips, Murphy, 
and Rowe, are dialogues, sometimes ill and 
sometimes well written— occasionally stately 
in numbers, but never touching the soul, ft 
would be unjust to mention Young and Thorn 
son as the writers of tragedies. 

The old English feeling of tender beauty hat 
at last begun to revive. Lamb's Jofm WbcMimL^ 
despised by lYie ci'iue^, «ji^ \!0t ^^>ui\<^ xa% 
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.eeted hj the people, awakened diose gentle 

Salses of deep joy which had long forgotten to 
eat. Here first, after a long intenral, instead 
of the pompons swelling of inane declamation, 
the music of humanity was heard in its sweet- 
est tones. The air of freshness breathed over 
its forest scenes, the delicate grace of its images, 
its nice disclosure of consolations and venera- 
blenesses in the nature of man, and the exqui- 
site beauty of its catastrophe, where the stony 
remorse of the hero is melted into child-like 
tears, as he kneels on the little hassock where 
he had often kneeled in infancy, are truly 
Shakspearean. Yet this piece, with all its 
delicacies in the reading, wants that striking 
scenic effect, without which a tragedy cannot 
succeed on the stage. The JRemorte of Cole- 
ridge is a noble poem ; but its metaphysical 
clouds, though fringed with golden imagina- 
tions, brood too heavily over it In the detached 



scenes of Barry Cornwall, passages of the 
daintiest beauty abound — the passion is ereri 
where breathed tenderly forth, in strains which 
are " silver sweet^ — and the sorrow is relieved 
by tenderness the most endearing. Here may 
be enjoyed '<a perpetual feast of nectaied 
sweets, where no crude surfeit reigns."— In 
these— and in the works of Shiel, and even of 
Maturin — are the elements whence a tragedy 
more noble and complete might be monldeo, 
than any which has astonished the world since 
Macbeth and Lear. We long to see a stately sub- 
ject for tragedy chosen b^ som^living aspirant— 
the sublime struggle of high passionsfor uie mas- 
tery displayed — the sufferings relieved by glori- 
ous imaginations, yet brought home to our souls, 
and the whole conveying one grand and harmo- 
nious impression to the general heart. Let us 
hope that tiiis triumph will not long be wantin^^ 
to complete the intellectual glories of our 
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Thibs are, perhaps, few individuals, of in- 
tense personal conciseness, whose lives, writ- 
ten by themselves, would be destitute of interest 
or of value. Works of this description enlarge 
die number of our intimacies without inconve- 
nience; awaken, with a peculiar vividness, 
pleasant recollections of our own past career; 
and excite that sympathy with the little sor- 
rows, cares, hopes, and enjoyments of others, 
which infuses new tenderness into all the 
pulses of individual joy. The qualification 
which is most indispensable to the writer of 
such auto-biographies, is vanity. If he does 
not dwell with gusto onhis own theme, he will 
communicate no gratification to his reader. He 
must not, indeed, fancy himself too outrage- 
ously what he is not, but should have the 
highest sense of what he is, the happiest relish 
for his own peculiarities, and the most confi- 
dent assurance that they are matters of great 
interest to the world. He who feels thus, will 
not chill us by cold generalities, but trace with 
an exquisite minuteness all the felicities of his 
life, all the well remembered moments of grati- 
fied vanity, from the first beatings of hope and 
first taste of delight, to the time when age is 
gladdened by the reflected tints of young enter- 
prise and victory. Thus it was with CoUey 
bibber ; and, therefore, his Apology for his own 
life is one of the most amusing books that 
have ever been written. He was not, indeed, 
a very wise or lofty character — nor did he affect 
great virtue or wisdom — but openly derided 
gravity, bade defiance to the serious pursuits 
of life, and honestly preferred his own lightness 
of bean and of head, to knowledge the most 
extensive or thought the most profound. He 
was vain even of his vanity. At the very 
^ommencemeDt of bis work, he avows his 



determination not to repress it, because it is 
part of himself, and therefore will only increase 
the resemblance of the picture. Rousseau did 
not more clearly lay open to the world the 
depths and inmost recesses of his soul, than 
Cibber his little foibles and minikin weak* 
nesses. The philosopher dwelt not more in* 
tensely on the lone enthusiasm of his spirit, 
on the alleviations of his throbbing soul, on 
the long draughts of rapture which he eageii> 
drank in from the loveliness of the universe, 
than the player on his early aspirings for scenic 
applause, and all the petty triumphs and moi^ 
tifications of his passion for the favour of tiie 
town. How real and speaking is the descrip* 
tion which he gives of his fond desires for the 
bright course of an actor— of his light-hearted 
pleasure, when, in the little part of the Chap- 
lain, in The Orphan, he received his first ap- 
plause — and of his highest transport, when, 
the next day, Goodman, a retired actor of note^ 
clapping him on the shoulder at a rehearsal, 
exclaimed, with an oath, that he must make a 
good actor, which almost took away his breathy 
and fairly drew tears into his eyes ! The spirit 
of gladness, which gave such exquisite kee^ 
ness to his youthful appetite for praise, sns* 
tained him through all the changes of his for- 
tune, enabling him to make a jest of penoryt 
assisting him to gather fresh courage from 
every slight, adding zest to every success, until 
he arrived at the high dignity of " Patentee of 
the Theatre Royal.^' When •* he no revenue 
had but his good spirits to feed and clothe 
him," these were ample. His vanity was to 
him a kingdom. The airiest of town butter- 
flies, he sipped of the sweets of pleasure wher- 
ever its stray gifts were found ; sometimes in 
the tavern among the wits, but chiefly in tht 
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golden sphere of the theatre^ — that magic circle 
whose majesties do not perish with the chances 
of the world. In reading his life, we hecome 
possessed of his own featheiy lightness, and 
seem to follow the coarse of the gayest and 
tiie emptiest of all the babbles, that, in his age 
of happy trifling, floated along the shallow bat 
guttering stream of existence. 

The Life of Gibber is pecaliarly a fayonrite 
with as, not only by reason of the superlative 
coxcombry which it exhibits, bat of the dae 
reneration which it yields to an art too fre- 
quently ander-rated, even among those to whose 
gratification it ministers. If the degree of en- 
joyment and of benefit produced by an art be 
any test of its excellence, there are few, indeed, 
wluch will yield to that of the actor. His ex- 
ertions do not, indeed, oAen excite emotions so 
deep or so pare as those which the noblest 
poetry inspires, bat their genial influences are 
lar more widely extended. The beauties of 
the most giAed of bards, find in the bosoms of 
a very small number an answering 83rmpathy. 
Even of those who talk familiarly of Spenser 
and Milton, there are few who have fairly read, 
and still fewer who truly feel, thelf divinest 
eflusions. It is only in the theatre, that any 
image of the real grandenr of hamanity— any 
picture of generous heroism and noble self- 
sacrifice — ^is poured on the imaginations, and 
sent warm to the hearts of the vast body of 
:he people. There, are eyes, familiar through 
months and years only with mechanic toil, 
suffused with natural tears. There, are the 
deep fountains of hearts, long encrusted by 
narrow cares, burst open, and a holy light is 
sent in on the long sunken forms of the imagi- 
nation, which shone fair and goodly in boy- 
hood by their own light, but have since been 
sealed and forgotten in their '* sunless treasu- 
ries." There, do the lowest and most ignorant 
catch their only glimpse of that poetic radiance 
which sheds its glory around our being. While 
they gaze, they forget the petty concerns of 
their own individual lot, and recognise and 
rejoice in their kindred with a nature capable 
of high emprise, of meek suffering, and of de- 
fiance to the powers of agony and the grave. 
Hiey are elevated and softened into men. 
They are carried beyond the ignorant present 
time ; feel the past and the future on the instant, 
and kindle as they gaze on the massive reali- 
ties of haman virtue, or on those fairy visions 
which are the gleaming- foreshadows of golden 
years, which hereafter shall bless the world. 
Their horizon is suddenly extended from the 
narrow circle of low anxieties and selfish joys, 
to the farthest boundaries of our moral horizon ; 
and they perceive, in clear vision, the rocks of 
defence for their nature, which their fellow 
men have been privileged to raise. WhUe 
they feel that ** which gives an awe of things 
above them," their souls are expanded in the 
heartiest sympathy with the vast body of their 
fellows. A thousand hearts are swayed at 
once by the same emotion, as the high grass of 
the meadow yields, as a single blade, to the 
breeze which sweeps over it. Distinctions of 
fortune, rank, talent, age, all give way to the 
warm tide of emotion, and every class feel 
only aa partakers in one primal sympathy, 



** made of one blood," and equal in the sancti* 
ties of their b^ing. Surely the art that produces 
an eff*ect like this — which separates, as by a 
divine alchemy, the artificial from the real in 
humanity — which supplies to the artisan in 
the capital, the place of those woods and free 
airs, and mountain streams, which insensibly 
harmonize the peasant's character — which 
gives the poorest to feel the old grandeur of 
tragedy, sweeping by wiUi sceptred pall — which 
makes the heart of the child leap with strange 
joy, and enables the old man to fancy himself 
again a child — is worthy of no mean place 
among the arts which refine our manners, by 
exalting our conceptions ! •» 

It has sometimes been objected to the thea- 
trical artist, that he merely repeats the lan- 
guage and imbodies the conceptions of the 
poet. But the allegation, though specious, is 
unfounded. It has been completely established, 
by a great and genial critic of our own time, 
that the deeper beauties of poetry cannot be 
shaped forth by the actor,* and it is equally 
true, that the poet has little share in the high- 
est triumphs of the performer. It may, at first, 
appear a paradox, but is, nevertheless, proved 
by experience, that the fanciful cast of the lan- 
guage has very little to do with the effect of 
an acted tragedy. Mrs. Siddons would not 
have been less than she is, though Shakspeare 
had never written. She displayed genius as 
exalted in the characters drawn by Moore, 
Southern, Otway, and Rowe, as in those of the 
first of human bards. Certain great situations 
are all the performer needs, and the grandest 
emotions of the soul all that he can imbody. 
He can derive little aid from the noblest imagi^ 
nations or the richest fantasies of the author. 
He may, indeed, by his own genius, like the 
matchless artist to whom we have just alluded, 
consecrate sorrow, dignify emotion, and kindle 
the imagination as well as awaken the sympa- 
thies. But this will be accomplished, not by 
the texture of the words spoken, but by the 
living magic of the eye, of the tone, of the 
action ; by all those means which belong ex- 
clusively to the actor. When Mrs. Siddons 
cast that unforgotten gaze of blank horror on 
the corpse of Beverley, was she indebted to the 
playwright for the conception? When, as 
Arpasia, in Tamerlane^ she gave that look of 
inexpressible anguish, in which the breaking 
of the heart might be seen, and the cold and 
rapid advances of death traced — and fell witl^ 
out a word, as if struck by the sudden blow of 
destiny — in that moment of unearthly power, 
when she astonished and terrified even her 
oldest admirers, and after which, she lay her- 
self really senseless from the intensity of her 
own emotion — where was the marvellous stage 
direction, the pregnant hint in the frigid decla- 
matory text, from which she wrought this 
amazing picture, too perilous to be often re- 
peated? Do the words "I'm satis^ed," in 
Cato, convey the slightest image of that high 
struggle — that contest between nature long re- 

* See Mr. Lamb's Essay on the Tragedies of Shaks- 
peare, as adapted to representation on the stage — a pieee. 
which combines more of profound thought, with more cf 
deep feeling and exquisite beauty^ than «m) ^x\>bi«\HHk 
wiia which we axe tkcqaainxadu 
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fmsed anl stoic pride— which Mr. Kemble in 
an instant imbodied to the senses, and impressed 
on the soul for everl Or, to descend into the 
present time and the bwlier drama, does the 
pemsal of The School of Reform convey any 
vestige of that rough sublimity which breathes 
in the Tyke of Emery! Are Mr. Liston's 
looks ont of book, gotten by heart, invented 
for him by writers of farces 1 Is there any 
fancy of invention in its happiest mood— any 
tracings of mortal hand in books^-like to the 
marvelloas creations which Monden multiplies 
at will ? These are not to be ** constrained by 
mastery" of the pen. and defy not only the 
power of an author to conceive, but to describe 
them. The best actors, indeed, in their hap- 
piest efforts, are little more indebted to the 
poet, than he is to the graces of nature which 
he seizes, than the sculptor to living forms, or 
the grandest painters to history. 

Still less weight is there in the objection, that 
part of the qualities of an actor, as his form 
and voice, are the giAs of nature, which imply 
no merit in their possessor. They are no more 
independent of will, than the sensibility and 
imagination of the bard. Our admiration is 
not determined by merit, but by beauty; we 
contemplate angelic purity of soul with as 
tender a love as virtue, which has been reared 
with intense labour among clouds and storms, 
and follow with as delighted a wonder the 
quick glances of intuition as the longest and 
most difficult researches. The actor exhibits 
as high a perception of natural grace, as fine 
an acquaintance with the picturesque in atti- 
tude, as the sculptor. If the forms of his 
imagination do not stand for ages in marble, 
they live and breathe before us while they last — 
change, with all the variations of passion — and 
''discourse most eloquent music" They some- 
times, as in the case of Mr. Kemble's Roman 
characters, supply the noblest illustrations of 
history. The story of Coriolanus is to us no 
dead letter; the nobleness of Cato is an ab- 
stract idea no longer. We seem to behold 
even now the calm approaches of the mighty 
stoic to his end — to look on him, maintaining 
the forms of Roman liberty to the last, as 
though he would grasp its trembling relics in 
his dying hands — and to listen to those solemn 
tones, now the expiring accents of liberty pass- 
ing away, and anon the tremulous breathings 
of uncertain hope for the future. The reality 
with which these things have been presented 
to our youthful eyes is a possession for ever — 
quickening our sympathy with the most august 
instances of human virtue, and enriching our 
souls with palpable images of the majesty of 
old. 

It may be said, that if a great actor carries 
us into times that are past, he rears up no 
monument which will last in those which are 
to come. But there are many circumstances 
to counterbalance and alleviate the shortness 
of his fame. The anxiety for posthumous re- 
nown, though there is something noble in it as 
abstracted from mere personal desires, is 
scarc**^ the loAiest of human emotions. The 
Homenc poets, who breathed forth their strains 
lo untutored ears, and leA no visible traces of 
Jieir geaiQs, could scarcely anticipate the du- 



ration of their works. Shaksp^ire seems to 
have thought little in his lifetime of those 
honours which through all ages will accuma 
late on his memory. The best benefactors of 
their race have left the world nothing but their 
names, and their remembrances in grateful 
souls. The true poet, perhaps, feels most ho- 
lily when he thinlu only of sharing in the im- 
mortality of nature, and " owes no allegiance 
but the elements.** Some feeling not unalUed 
to this, may solace the actor for the short-lived 
remembrance of his exertions. The images 
which he vivifies are not traced in paper, nor 
diffused through the press, nor extant in mar- 
ble ; but are engraven on the fleshly tables of 
the heart, and last till ** life's idle business^ 
ceases. To thousands of the young has he 
given their *< first mild touch of sjrmpathy and 
thought,*' their first sense of communion with 
their kind. As time advances, and the ranks 
of his living admirers grow thin, the old tell 
of his feats with a tenderer rapture, and give 
such vivid hints of his excellence as enable 
their hearers richly to fancy forth some image 
of grandeur or deUght, which, in their minds 
at least, is like him. The sweet lustre of his 
memory thus grows more sacred as it ap« 
proaches its close, and tenderiy vanishes. His 
name lives still— ever pronounced with hap- 
piest feelings and in the happiest hours — and 
excites us to stretch our thoughts backward 
into the gladnesses of another age. The grave- 
maker's work, according to the clown, in HaMtk" 
let, outlasts all others, even ** till doomsday," 
and the actor's fades away before most others, 
because it is the very reverse of his gloomy 
and durable creations. The theatrical picture 
does not endure because it is the warmest, the 
most living of the works of art; it is short as 
human life, because it is as geniaL Those are 
the intensest enjoyments which soonest wither- 
The fairest graces of nature — those touches 
of the ethereal scattered over the universe — 
pass away while they ravish us. Could we 
succeed in giving permanence to the rainbow, 
to the delicate shadow, or to the moonbeam on 
the waters, their light and unearthly charm 
would be lost for ever. The tender hues of 
youth would ill exchange their evanescent 
bloom for an enamel which ages would not 
destroy. And if *< these our actors" must' 
"melt into air, thin air," leaving but soft 
tracings in the hearts of living admirers — if 
their images of beauty must fade into the 
atmosphere of town gayety, until they only lend 
some delicate graces to those airy clouds 
which gleam in its distance, and which are not 
recognised as theirs, they can scarcely com- 
plain of the transitoriness which is necessari^ 
connected with the living grace which belongs 
to no other order of artists. 

The work before us, however, may afford 
better consolation than we can render to actors ; 
for it redeems not the names, but the vivid 
images of some of the greatest artists of a cen- 
tury ago, from oblivion. Here they are not 
embalmed, but kept alive — and breathe, in all 
the glory of their meridian powers, before us. 
Here Betlerton's tones seem yet to melt on the 
entranced hearer — Nokes yet convulses the 
full house with laughter on his first appear 
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ftnce— And Mrs. Monfort sinks with her dainty, 
diving body to the gronnd, beneath the con- 
scions load of her own attractions. The 
theatrical portraits in this work are drawn 
with the highest gusto, and set forth with the 
richest colouring. The author has not sought, 
like some admirable critics of this age of criti- 
cism, to say as many witty or eloquent things 
on each artist as possible, but simply to form 
the most exact likeness, and to give to the 
drapery the most vivid and appropriate hues. 
We seem to listen to the prompter's bell — to 
see the curtain rise — and behold on the scene 
the goodly shapes of the actors and actresses 
of another age, in their antique costume, and 
with all the stalely airs and high graces which 
the town knows no longer. 

Betterton is the chief object of our author's 
admiration ; but the account of his various ex- 
cellencies is too long to extract entire, and 
perhaps, on account of the spirit of boundless 
eulogy in which it is written, has less of that 
nicety of touch which gives so complete an 
individuality to his pictures of other per- 
formers. 

The following are perhaps the most interest- 
ing parts of the description : 

"You have.seen a Hamlet perhaps, who, on 
the first appearance of his father's spirit, has 
thrown himself into all the straining vocifera- 
tion requisite to express rage and fury, and 
the house has thundered with applause ; 
though the misguided actor was all the while 
(as Shakspeare terms it) tearing a passion 
into rags^— I am the more bold to o£fer you this 
particular instance, because the late Mr. 
Addison, while I sat by him, to see this scene 
acted, made the same observation, asking me 
with some surprise, if I thought Hamlet should 
be in so v' /lent a passion with the Ghost, 
which though it might have astonished, it had 
not provoked him 1 for you may observe that 
in this beautiful speech, the passion never 
rises beyond an almost breathless astonish- 
ment, or an impatience, limited by filial reve- 
rence, to inquire into the suspected wrongs 
that may have raised him from his peaceful 
tomb ! and a desire to know what a spirit, so 
seemingly distressed, might wish or enjoin a 
sorrowfhl son to execute towards his future 
quiet in the grave 1 This was the light into 
which Betterton threw this scene ^ which he 
opened with a pause of mute amazement! 
then rising slowly, to solemn, trembling voice, 
he made me Ghost equally terrible to the spec- 
tator as to himself! and in the descriptive 
part of the natural emotions which the ghastly 
vision gave him, the boldness of his expostu- 
lation was still governed by decency, manly, 
but not braving ; his voice never rising into 
that seeming outrage, or wild defiance of what 
he naturally revered. But alas ! to preserve 
this medium, between mouthing, and meaning 
too little, to keep the attention more pleasingly 
awake, by a tempered spirit, Uian by mere 
vehemence of voice, is, of all the master-strokes 
of an actor, the most difficult to reach. In 
iiis none yet have equalled Betterton. 

"A farther excellence in Betterton, was, that 
Ae could vary his spirit to the different charac- 
ters he acted. Those wild impatient starts, 



that fierce and flashing fire, which he thren 
into Hotspur, never came from the unruffled 
temper of his Brutus ; (for I have, more than 
once, seen a Brutus as warm as Hotspur;) 
when the Betterton Brutus was provoked, in 
his dispute with Cassius, his spirit flew only 
to his eye ; his steady look alone supplied that 
terror, which he disdained an intemperance in 
his voice should rise to. Thus, with a settled 
dignity of contempt, like an unheeding rock, 
he repelled upon himself the foam of Cassius. 
Perhaps the very words of Shakspeare will 
better let you into my meaning : 

Must I give way, and room, to your raah eboler? 
Siall I be frighted when a madman itares? 

AndalitUe after; 

lliere is no terror, Casuoa, in your looks ! &c. 

Not but in some parts of this scene, where he 
reproaches Qassids, his temper is not under 
his suppression, but opens into that warmth 
which becomes a man of virtue; yet this is 
that hasty spark of anger, which Brutus him* 
self endeavours to excuse." 

The account of Kynaston, who, in his youth, 
before the performance of women on the stage, 
used to appear in female characters, is very 
amusing. He was particularly successful in 
Evadne, in The Maid^» Tragedy, and always re» 
tained ** something of a formai gravity in his 
mien, which was attributed to the stately step 
he had been so early confined to" in his fe- 
male attire ; the ladies of quality, we are told, 
used to pride themselves in taking him with 
them in their coaches to Hyde Park, in his 
theatrical habit, after the play, which then 
used to begin at the early hour of four. There 
was nothing, however, efieminate in his usual 
style of acting. We are told, that 

** He had a piercing eye, and in characters 
of heroic life, a quick imperious vivacity in 
his tone of voice, that painted the tyrant truly 
terrible. There were two plays of Dryden in 
which he shone, with uncommon lustre; in 
Auren^e-Zebe, he played Morat, and in Don 
Sebastian, Muley Moloch ; in both these parts, 
he had a fierce lion-like majesty in his port 
and utterance, that gave the spectator a kind 
of trembling admiration.'* 

The following account of this actor's per^ 
formance in the now neglected character of 
Heury the Fourth, gives us the most vivid ide^ 
of the grave yet genUe majesty, and kingly 
pathos, which the part requires : 

** But above this tyrannical, tumid superiority 
of character, there is a grave and rational map 
jesty in Shakspeare's Harry the Fourth, which 
though not so glaring to the vulgar eye, re* 
quires thrice the skill and grace to become 
and support Of this real majesty, Kynaston 
was entirely master; here every sentiment 
came from him, as if it had been his own, as 
if he had himself, that instant, conceived it, as 
if he had lost the player, and were the nal 
king he personated! a perfection so rarely 
found, that very often, in actors of good repute, 
a certain vacancy of look, inanity of voice, or 
superfluous gesture, shall unmask the man to 
the judicious spectator ; who from the least of 
those errors plainly sees the whole but a les 
son given him, to be f^ol\k^ Yie^^Vtoim. w»n» 
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grnl anihor, vhoce kubg ia deeper than the 
npeaUi's andersUading. Tbu tme m&jesE}' 
KTnasloD had ao enUre a cammBiid of, Ihal 
whea h« whispered the foliating plain line to 
Hotspur, 

Sendnayinr pniofUT>,olyoallhaKiorit! 
he convened a more terrible menace in it, than 
Ihe londflsl intemperance of Toice cod Id swell 
to. But let Ihe bold imitator beware, for with- 
out the look, ami just elocatioo that wailed on 
it, an altempt of the same nalore maj &11 to 
nothing. 

"But the dignity of this character appeared 
in Kyoaston still more shining, in the private 
■eene between the King, and Prince bis son ; 
there yoo saw majesty, in Ibat sort of grief, 
which only majesty could feel I tbere the pa- 
ternal eancem, for the errors of the son, made 
the monarch more revered and dreaded; his 
reproaches, so jnsi, yet so nnmized with anger, 
(and therefore the more piercing,) opening as 
it were the arms of nature, with a secret wish, 
thai Slial duly, and penitence awaked, might 
bll into them with grace and hononr. In £is 
affecting scene, I ihonght Kynaslon showed 
his most masterly strokes of nature ; express- 
ing all Ihe various motions of the heait, with 
the same force, dignity, and feeling, ihey are 
written; adding to the whole, thai pecnliar 
and becoming grace, which the best wrilet 
cannot inspire into any actor that is col bom 
with it" 

How inimitably ia Ihe varied excellence of 
Monfort depicted in the following speaking 
picture ; 

" Monfort, a younger man by twenty years,, 
and at this time in his higbast reputation, was 
■n aclor of a very different style : of person he 
was tall, well made, fair, and of an agreeable 
aspect: his voice clear, full, and melodious : 
in tragedy he was the most affeeiiug lover 
within my memory. His addresses had a re- 
aistless recommendation from the very tone 
of his voice, which gave hia words such 
aoftnoia, thau as Dryden says, 

Lik* flukei of fcwthn'd laaw, 

All tills he particularly veriGed in that seei 
or Alexander, where the hero throws himself 
at the feet of Sialira for pardon of his past in- 
fidelities. There we saw Ihe great, the tender, 
Ihe penitent, the despairing, the transported. 
and tbe amiable, in the highest perfection. Id 
comedy, he gave the (rneal life to what we cai; 
the Fine Geclleman; hia spirit shone the 
brighter for being polished with decency; 
teener of gayeiy, he never broke into the i 
gard, that was dae to the presence of equal or 
superior characters, though inferior actort 
played them ; he Glled Ibe stage, not by elt>ow- 
ing, and crossing it before oibera, or discon- 
certing tbeir action, bat by surpassing them, 
in true and masterly touches of nature. He 
never laughed at his own jest, unless the point 
of his raillery upon another reqaired iL He 
had a particular talent, in giring life tobons 
mots and repartees : the wit of the poet seemed 
always to come from him extempore, anil 
^arpened into more wit from bis brilliani 
luoAero/delirerinf it| he had himself agooii 



^hare of it, or what is eqtia] to It, so Untf • 
pleasantness of humour, that when either of 
ihese fell into his hands npon the ataga, he 
wantoned with them, to the highest delight of 
' : anditors. The agreeable was so natural 
him, that even in that dissolute character 
of Ihe Rover he seemed to wash off* the guilt 
from vice, and gave it charms and merit. For 
(hough it may be a reproach to (he poet, to 
draw sDch characters, not only unpunished 
'arded, the actor may still be allowed 
his dne praise in his excellent perfonnance. 
And this is a distinction which, when this co- 
medy was acted at Whitehall, King William'a 
Qaeen Mary waa pleased to make in favour of 
Monfort, notwithstanding her disapprobation 

"He had, besides all this, a variety in hil 

niuB which few capital actors have shown, 
perhaps have thought it any addition to 
their merit to arrive at; be could enlirelj 
change himself i could at once throw off* tbe 
man of sense, for the brisk, vain, rude, and 
lively coxcomb, the false, flashy pretender to 
wit, and the dupe of his own suSciencji of 
this be gave a delightful instance in the cha- 
racter of Sparkiab in Wycherly's Country Wilfe. 
In that of Sir Courtly Nice his excellence waa 
still greater ; there, his whole man, voice, 
mien, and gesture, was no longer Monfort, bat 
another person. There, Ihe insipid, soft eiT> 
lity, the elegant and formal mien, the dnwling 
delicacy of voice, the stately flatness of his ad- 
dress, and the empty eminence of bis altitudes, 
were so nicely observed and guarded bj himt 
thai had he not been an entire master of naliin, 
had he not kept his judgment, as it were, a 
sentinel npon himself, not to admit the least 
likeness of what he used to be, to enter into 
any part of his performance, he could not 
possibly have so completely finished iL" 

Our anthor is even more felicitous in bia 
description of tbe peribimers in low comedf 
and high farce. The following critic bring* 
Nokes — the Liston of bis age — so vividly b^ 
fore us, that we seem almost as well acquainla 
ed with him, as with his delicious successor. 

"Nokes was an actor of quite a different 
genius from any 1 have ever read, heard of, or 
seen, since or before his time ; and yet his ge- 
neral excellence may be comprehended in one 
article, viz., a plaiu and palpable simplicity of 
nature, which was so utterly his own, that he 
was often as unaccountably diverting in bia 
common speech as on the stage. I saw hiiii 
once, giving an acconni of some lable-lalk, to 
another actor behind the scenes, which a man 
of quality accidentally listening to, was so d^ 
ceived by hia manner, that he asked hiiii,Sr 
that was a new play he was rehearsingi It 
seems almost amazing, that this simplicity, so 
easy to Nokes, should never be caught, by any 
oneof bissuccessors. Leigh and Underhil have 
been well 'copied, though not equalled bj 
others. But not all the mimical skill of Esl- 
court (famed as he was for it) although be 
bad often seen Nokes, could scarce give us ait 
idea of him. After this, perhaps, it will be 
saying less of him, when I own, that though I 
have still the sound of every line he spoke, in 
. my car, (which osed not to be thought a bad 
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one,) yet I have often tried, by myself, but in 
rain, to reach the least distant likeness of the 
wi$ eomica of Nokes. Thoagh this may seem 
little to his praise, it may be negatively saying 
a good deal to i^ because I have never seen 
any one actor, except himself whom I could not 
at least so far imitate, as to give you a more 
than tolerable notion of his manner. Bat 
Nokes was so singular a species, and was so 
formed by nature for the stage, that I ques- 
tion if (beyond the trouble of getting words by 
heart) it ever cost him an hour's labour to 
arrive at that high reputation he had, and de- 
served. 

"The characters he particularly shone in 
were Sir Martin Marr-all, Oomez, in the Spanish 
Friar, Sir Nicolas Cully, in Love in a Tub, 
Bamaby Brittle, in the Wanton Wife, Sir 
Davy Dunce, in the Soldier's Fortune, Sosia, 
in Amphytrion, &c dtc. dec. To tell you how 
he acted them, is beyond the reach of criticism : 
but, to tell you what effect his action had upon 
the spectator, is not impossible : this, then, is 
all you will expect from me, and ih)m hence I 
must leave you to guess at him. 
" He scarce ever made his first entrance in 
play, but he was received with an involun- 
tary applause, not of bands only, for those may 
be, and have often been partially prostituted, 
and bespoken; but by a general laughter, 
which the very sight of him provoked, and na- 
ture could not resist ; yet the louder the laugh, 
the graver was his look upon it; and sure,Uie 
ridiculous solemnity of his features were 
enough to have set a whole bench of bishops 
into a titter, could he have been honoured (may 
it be no offence to suppose it) with such grave 
and right reverend auditors. In the ludicrous 
distresses, which, by the laws of comedy. Folly 
is often involved in ; he sunk into such a mix- 
ture of piteous pusillanimity, and a consterna- 
tion so ruefully ridiculous and inconsolable, 
that when he had shook you, to a fatigue of 
laughter, it became a moot point, whether you 
ought not to have pitied him. When he de- 
bated any matter by himself, he would shut up 
his mouUi with a dumb studious pout, and roll 
his fall eye into such a vacant amazement, 
such a palpable ignorance of what to think of 
h, that his silent perplexity (which would 
tometimet hold him several minutes) gave 
your imagination as full content as the most 
absurd thing he coTild say upon iL In the cha- 
racter o{ Sir Martin Marr-all» who is always 
committing blunders to the prejudice of his 
own interest, when he had brought himself to 
a dilemma in bis affairs, by vainly proceeding 
upon his own head, and was afterwards afraid 
ID look his governing servant and counsellor 
hi th9 face ; what a copious and distressful ha- 
rangue have I seen him make with his looks 
(while the house has been ih one continued 
roar, for several minutes) before he could pre- 
vail with his courage to speak a word to him ! 
Then might you have, at once, read in his face 
wexaiioHf that his own measures, which he had 
piqued himself upon, had failed ; — envy, of his 
servant's superior wit 'i—distresi, to retrieve the 
occasion he had lost ;--«Aam«, to confess his 
foUv 9— and yet a sullen desire, to be reconciled 
and better advised for the future ! What tra* 

8 



gedy ever showed us such a tumult of passions, 
rising at once in one bosom ? or what buskin ed 
hero, standing under the load of them, could 
have more effectually moved his spectators, by 
the most pathetic speech, than poor miserable 
Nokes did, by this silent eloquence, and pite- 
ous plight of his features I 

*'His person was of the middle size, his 
voice clear and audible ; his natural counte- 
nance, grave and sober; but the moment he 
spoke, the settled seriousness of his features 
was utterly discharged, and a dry, drolling, 
or laughing levity took such full possession 
of him, that I can only refer the idea of him to 
your imagination. In some of his low charac- 
ters, that became it, he had a shuffling sham- 
ble in his gait, with so contented an ignorance 
in his aspect, and an awkward absurdity in his 
gesture, that had you not known him, you 
could not have believed, that naturally he could 
have had a grain of common sense. In a 
word, I am tempted to sum up the character 
of Nokes, as a comedian, in a parody of 
what Shakspeare's Mark Antony says of Brutus 
as a hero : 

** Hit life WM laaghter, and the ladicroos 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And saj to all the world—This was an actor.' ** 

The portrait of Underhil has not less the air 
of exact resemblance, though the subject is of 
less richness. 

" Underhil was a correct and natural come- 
dian ; his particular excellence was in charac- , 
ters, that may be called still-life, I mean the 
stiff, the heavy, and the stupid : to these he 
gave the exactest and most expressive colours, 
and, in some of them, looked as if it were not 
in the power of human passions to alter a fea- 
ture of him. In the solemn formality of Oba- 
diah in the Committee, and in the boobily 
heaviness of Lolpoop,- in the Squire of Alsatia, 
he seemed the immovable log he stood for ! a 
countenance of wood could not be more fixed 
than his, when the blockhead of a charac- 
ter required it; his face was full and long; 
from his crown to the end of his nose was the 
shorter half of it, so that the disproportion 
of his lower features, when soberly com- 
posed, with an unwandering eye hanging 
over them, threw him into the most lump- 
ish, moping mortal, that ever made be- 
holders merry! not but, at other times, he 
could be awakened into spirit equally ridicu- 
lous« In the coarse, rustic humour of Justice 
Clodpate, in Epsome Wells, he was a delight- 
ful brute! and in the blunt vivacity of Sir 
Sampson, in Love for Love, he showed all that 
true perverse spirit, that is commonly seen in 
much wit and ill-nature. This character is 
one of those few so well written, with so much 
wit and humour, that an actor must be the 
grossest dunce that does not appear with an 
unusual life in it: but it will still show as great 
a proportion of skill, to come near Underhil in 
the acting it, which (not to undervalue those 
who came soon'aAer him) I have not yet seen* 
He was particularly admired too, for the Grave- 
digger, in Hamlet. The author of the Taller 
recommends him to the favour of the tow^ 
upon that p\&y s \>evn^ «£X«dh to \)ja ^tA^\. 
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irherein, after his age had some years obliged 
Him to leave the stage, he came on again, for 
that day, to perform his old part; bat, alas ! 
80 worn ana disabled, as if himself was to 
have lain in the grave he was digging : when 
he could no more excite langhter, his infirmities 
were dismissed with pity : he died soon after 
a saperannuated pensioner, in the list of those 
who were supported by the joint sharers, 
under the first patent granted to Sir Richard 
Steele." 

We pass reluctantly over the account of 
Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Betterton, and others of less 
note, to insert the following exquisite picture 
of one who seems to have been the most ex- 
quisite of actresses : 

** Mrs. Monfort, whose second marriage gave 
her the name of Verbniggen, was mistress of 
more variety of humour than I ever knew in any 
one actress. This vanety, too, was attended with 
an equal vivacity, which made her excellent in 
characters extremely difierent As she was na- 
turally a pleasant mimic, she had the skill to 
make that talent useful on the stage, a talent 
which may be surprising in a conversation, and 
yet be lost when brought to the theatre, which 
was the case of Estcourt already mentioned : 
but where the elocution is round, distinct, vo- 
luble, and various, as Mrs. Monfort's was, the 
mimic, there, is a great assistant to the actor. 
Nothing, Uiough ever so barren, if within the 
bounds of nature, could be flat in her hands. 
She gave many heightening touches to charac- 
ters but coldly written, and often made an au- 
thor vain of his work, that in itself had but 
Uttle merit. She was so fond of humour, in 
what low part soever to be found, that she 
would make no scruple of defacing her fair 
form, to come heartily into it; for when she 
xiras eminent in several desirable characters 
of wit and humour, in higher life, she would 
be in as much fancy, when descending into the 
antiquated Abigail, or Fletcher, as when tri- 
umphing in all the airs and vain graces of a 
fine lady ; a merit, that few actresses care for. 
In a play of D'Urfey's, now forgotten, called 
The Western Lass, which part she acted, she 
transformed her whole being, body, shape, 
voice, language, look, and features, into almost 
anpther animal ; with a strong Devonshire 
dialect, a broad laughing voice, a poking head, 
round shoulders, an unconceiving eye, and the 
most bedizening, dowdy dress, that ever co- 
vered the untrained limbs of a Joan Trot To 
have seen her here, you would have thought it 
impossible the same creature could ever have 
been recovered, to what was as easy to her, the 
gay, the lively, and the desirable. Nor was 
her humour limited to her sex; for, while 
her shape permitted, she was a more adroit 
pretty fellow than is usually seen upon the 
stage: her easy air, action, mien, and ges- 
ture, quite changed from the quoif to the 
cocked hat, and cavalier in fashion. Peo- 
ple were so fond of seeing her a man, that 
when the part of Bays, in the Rehearsal, had, 
for some time, lain dormant, she was desired 
to take it up, which I have seen her act with 
all the true, coxcombly spirit and humour that 
the sufficiency of the character required. 

"Bat what foaod most employment for her 



whole various excellence at once, was the part 
of Melantha, in Marriage-Alamode. Melan- 
tha is as finished an impertinent as evei 
fluttered in a drawing-room, and seems to con 
tain the most complete system of female fop 
pery that could possibly be crowded into the 
tortured form of a fine lady. Her language, 
dress, motion, manners, soul, and body, are ia 
a continual hurry, to be something more than 
is necessary or commendable. And though I 
doubt it will be a vain labour, to ofier you a 
just likeness of Mrs. Monfort's action, yet the 
fantastic impression is still so strong in my 
memory, that I cannot help saying something, 
though fantastically, about it. The first ridi- 
culous airs that break from her, are upon a 
gallant, never seen before, who delivers her a 
letter from her father, recommending him to 
her good graces, as an honourable lover. Here 
now, one would think she might naturally show 
a little of the sex's decent reserve, though 
never so slightly covered! No, sir: not a 
title of it ; moidesty is the virtue of a poor- 
souled country gentlewoman; she is too much 
a court lady, to be under so vulgar a confu- 
sion; she reads the letter, therefore, with a 
careless, dropping lip, and an erected brow 
humming it hastily over, as if she were impa* 
tient to outgo her father's commands, by 
making a complete conquest of him at once ; 
and that the letter might not embarrass her 
attack, crack ! she crumbles it at once, into 
her palm, and pours upon him her whole ar- 
tillery of airs, eyes, and motion ; down goes 
her dainty, diving body, to the ground, as if 
she were sinking under the conscious load 
of her own attractions ; then launches into a 
flood of fine language and compliment, still 
plajring her chest forward in fiAy falls and 
risings, like a swan upon waving water ; and, 
to complete her impertinence, she is so rapidly 
fond of her own wit, that she will not give her 
lover leave to praise it ; silent assenting bows, 
and vain endeavours to speak, are all the 
share of the conversation he is admitted to, 
which, at last, he is relieved from, by her en- 
gagement to half a score visits, which she 
swims from him to make, with a promise to 
return in a twinkling." 

In this work, also, the reader may become 
acquainted, on familiar terms, with Wilkes 
and Dogget, and Booth — ^fall in love with Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, as half the town did in days of 
yore — and sit amidst applauding whigs and 
tories on the first representation of Cato, He 
may follow the actors from the gorgeous scene 
of their exploits to their private enjoyments, 
share in their jealousies, laugh with them at 
their own ludicrous distresses, and join in. 
their happy social hours. Yet with all our 
admiration for the theatrical artists, who yet 
live in Cibber't JJpohgy, we rejoice to believe 
that their high and joyous art is not declining. 
Kemble, indeed, and Mrs. Siddons, have for> 
saken that stateliest region of tragedy which 
they first opened to our gaze. But the latter 
could not be regarded as belonging to any age ; 
her path was lonely as it was exalted, and she 
appeared, not as highest of a class which exist- 
ed before her, but as a being of another order, 
destined ** to leave the world no copy," but to 
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enrich its ima^nadons for ever. Tet have 
we, in the joangest of the Kemble line, at 
oDce an artist of antique grace in comedy, and 
a tragedian of look the most chivalrons and 
heroic— of ** form and moving most express 
and admirable"— -of enthusiasm to give vivid 
expression to the highest and the most ho- 
nourable of human emotions^— Still, in Ma- 
cready, can we boast of one, whose rich and 
noble voice is adapted to all the most exquisite 
varieties of tenderness and passion— one, 
whose genius leads him to imbody characters 
the most imaginative and romantic — and who 
throws over his grandest pictures tints so mel- 
low and so nicely blended, that, with all their 
inimitable variety, they sink in perfect harmbny 
into the souL— Still, in Kean,have we a per- 
former of intensity never equalled— of pathos 



the sweetest and most profound — whose 
bursts of passion almost transport us into an- 
other order of being, and whose flashes of 
genius cast a new light on the darkest caverns 
of the soul. If we have few names to boast 
in elegant comedy, we enjoy a crowd of the 
richest and most original humourists, with 
Munden — that actor of a mjrriad unforgotten 
faces — at their head. But our theme has en 
ticed us beyond our proper domain of the 
past ; and we must retire. Let us hope for 
some Gibber, to catch the graces of our living 
actors before they perish, that our successors 
may fix on them their retrospective eyes un 
blamed, and enrich with a review of theif 
merits some number of our work, which will 
appear, in due course, in the twenty-second 
century! 
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^OBK Divins, the terror or the scorn of 
that age, which is sometimes honoured with the 
title of Augustan, has attained a lasting noto- 
riety, to which the reviewers of our times can 
scarcely aspire. His name is immortalized 
in the Ihinciad ; his best essay is preserved in 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets ; and his works 
yet keep their state in two substantial vo- 
lumes, which are now before us. But the in- 
terest of the most poignant abuse and the 
severest criticism quickly perishes. We con- 
template the sarcasms and the invectives 
which once stung into rage the irritable ge- 
neration of poets, with as cold a curiosity as 
we look on the rusty javelins or stuffed reptiles 
in the glass cases of the curious. The works 
of Dennis will, however, assist us in forming 
a judgment of the criticism of his age, as 
compared with that of our own, and will afford 
us an opportunity of investigating the in- 
fluences of that popular art on literature and 
on manners. 

But we must not forget, that Mr. Dennis laid 
claims to public esteem, not only as a critic, 
but as a wit, a politician, and a poet. In the 
first and the last of these characters, he can 
receive but little praise. His attempts at 
gayety and humour are weighty and awkward, 
almost without example. His poetry can only 
be described by negatives ; it is not inharmo- 
nious, nor irregular, nor oAen turgid — ^for the 
author, too nice to sink into the mean, and 
too timid to rise into the bombastic, dwells in 
elaborate •* decencies for ever." The climax 
of his admiration for Queen Mary — ^<' Mankind 
extols the king— the king admires the queen" 
— will give a fair specimen of his architectural 
eulogies. He is entitled to more respect as an 
honest patriot He was, indeed, a true-hearted 
Englishman — with the legititmate prejudices 
of his countiy— ^warmly attached to the prin- 



ciples of the revolution, detesting the French, 
abominating die Italian opera, and dcprecat* 
ing as heartily the triumph of the Pretender, 
as the success of a rival s tragedy. His po- 
litical treatises, though not very elegantly 
finished, are made of sturdy materials. He 
appears, from some passages in his letters, to 
have cherished a genuine love of nature, and 
to have turned, wiSi eager delight, to deep and 
quiet solitudes, for refreshment from the fe- 
verish excitements, the vexatious defeats, and 
the barren triumphs of his critical career. He 
admired Shakspeare, after the fashion of his 
age, as a wild, irregular genius, who would 
have been inconceivably greater, had he known 
and copied the ancients. The following is a 
part of his general criticism on this subject, 
and a fair specimen of his best style : 

"Shakspeare was one of the greatest ge- 
niuses that the world ever saw, for the tragic 
stage. Though he lay under greater disad^ 
vantages than any of his successors, yet had 
he greater and more genuine beauties than the 
best and greatest of them. And what makes 
the brightest glory of his character, those 
beauties were entirely his own, and owing to 
the force of his own nature; whereas, his 
faults were owing to his education, and to the 
age he lived in. One may say of him, as they 
did of Homer, that he had none to imitate, and 
is himself inimitable. His imaginations were 
oAen as just as they were bold and strong. 
He had a natural discretion which never could 
have been taught him, and his judgment was 
strong and penetrating. He seems to have 
wanted nothing but time and leisure for 
thought, to have found out those rules of which 
he appears so ignorant His characters are 
always drawn justly, exactly, graphically, ex 
cept where he failed by not knowing history 
or the poetical an. "R^ YiaiQi* iox ^^'tmwx^^tv^ 
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more fairly distingnished them than any of his his Country, or the Fatal ResentmenL" In 
successors have done, who have falsified the catastrophe, Coriolanns kills Aufidios, and 
them, or confounded them, by making love is himself afterwards slain, to satisfy the re- 
the predominant quality in all. He had so fine quisitions of poetical justice ; which, to Mr. 
a talent for touching the passions, and they are Dennis's great distress, Shakspeare so often 
so lively in him, and so truly in nature, that violates. It is quite amusing to observe, with 
they often touch us more, without their due how perverted an ingenuity all the gaps in 
preparations, than those of other tragic poets, Shakspeare's verses are filled up, the irrego- 
who have all the beauty of design and sill the larities smoothed away, and the colloquial ex- 
advantage of incidents. His master passion pressions changed for stately phrases. Thus, 
was terror, which he has often moved so power- for example, the noble wish of Coriolanns on 
fhlly and so wonderfully, that we may justly entering the forum — 
conclude, that if he had had the advantage of „^^ honoured sodt 

art and learning, he would have surpassed the Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 
very best and strongest of the ancients. His Supplied with worthy men! plant lore among us! 

paintings are often so bewitiftil and so livelf, ISySS.'^'XIS^ih'^Sl^* ""^ °''"^ 
so graceful and so powerful, especiaUy where 

he uses them in order to move terror, that is thus elegantly translated into classical Ian* 

there is nothing, perhaps, more accomplished guage : 

in our English poetry. His sentiments for the „_ . j^. , . /■» 

-^ « _* • v V » *_« J-..- «-- . « ui^ — " The CTcat and tutelary gods of Rome 
most part, m his best tragedies, are noble, ge- j^^^^ g;,^^ jq safety, and the chairs of justice 

nerous, easy, and natural, and adapted to the Supplied with worthy men: plant love among yoa: 
persons who use them. His expression is, in Adorn our temples wiUi the pomp of peace, 
fl , J J A V J J And, from our streets drvre homd war away." 

many places, good and pure, after a hundred ' ' 

years ; simple though elevated, graceful though The conclusion of the hero's last speech on 

bold, easy &iough strong. He seenis to have leaving Rome- 
been the very original of our English tragical „^^, , ^ ^^^ ^ ^j,^^ .^ ^ ^^^ elsewhew.- 
harmony ; that is, the harmony of blank verse, 

diversified oflen by dissyllable and trissyllable is elevated into the following heroic lines i 
terminations. For that diversity distinguishes » por me, thus, thus, I turn my back upon you, 
it fW)m heroic harmony, and, bringing it nearer And make a better world where'er I go." 

to common use, makes it more proper to gain jjis fond expression of constancy to his 

attention, and more fit for action and dialogue, ^ife.. 

Such verse we make when we are writing ,,_. . . 

» 1 • " That kiss 

prose ; we make such verse in common con- j carried from thee, dmr; and my truelip 

yersation. Hath yirgined it e'er since," — 

« If Shakspeare had these great qualities by ^ ^^3 refined: 
nature, what would he not have been, if he * «t»i w 

had joined to so happy a genius learning and , ^^^^^ f^„ „q, &«, and my true li?' 

the poetical art. For want of the latter, our Hath ever since preserved it like aTurgin." 
author has sometinaes made gross mistakes in ^ . . j ^^^^ ^^, ^^^^ ^ ,^ 

the characters which he has drawn from his- j^j , , „ ^ gracefully « hangs 

tory, against the equality and conveniency of ^pon the temple of Diana.'' The buiit of mS 
manners of his dramaUcal persons. Witness f^ ^^ J^ ^ j^ ^^ Coriolanns, when 

Menenms m the following tragedy, whom he ^„_.*d with the word « bov " is here exalted 

has made an arrant buffoon, which is a great ^"^Ill^fjL;,^ nn^Lo^o^ Wa !?««mw 

absurdity. For he might as well have ima- !« tragic dignity. Our readers have, doubUess, 

ot/oui^ jr. » w» tic ix**5Mk »o i»^£ »^ iiiia ignorantly admired the ongmal. 

gined a grave majesuc Jack Pudding as a s""**^ j o 

buffoon in a Roman senator. Aufidius, the ,. .. _, ^ „ .„«-^Tlf^!!f.te!?*' 

1 ^^1- -n- 1 ■ • I- V J If you have wnt your annals true, tis there, 

general of the Volscians, is shown a base and Thai like an eagle in a dove cote, I 

a profligate villain. He has offended against *' Fluttered ^our Voisces in CorioiL 

Ae equality of the manners even in the hero '^^**°* ^ ^^ it— Boy. 

himself. For Coriolanns, who in the first part The following is the improved version : 

of the tragedy is shown so open, so frank, so «Thig boy, that like an eagle in a dove court, 
violent, and so magnanimous, is represented Fluttered a thousand Volsces in Corioli, 
in the latter part by Aufidius, which is contra- And did it without sj^ond or acquittance, 
dieted by no one, a flattering, fkwning, cringing, ^" "^"^ ^~' "^^^ ^^^^^ °«"™ '"^ ^•"•" 
insinuating traitor." Who does not now appreciate the sad lot 
Mr. Dennis proceeds very generously to of Shakspeare— so feelingly bewailed by Mr. 
apologize for 8hakspeare*s faults, by observing Dennis — that he had not a critic, of the age ol 
that he had neither friends to consult, nor time King William, by his side, to refine his style 
to make corrections. He, also, attributes his and elevate his conceptions ! 
lines ** utteriy void of celestial fire," and pas- It is edifying to observe, how the canons of 
sages ** harsh and unmusical," to the want of Mr. Dennis's criticism, which he regarded as 
leisure to wait for felicitous hours and mo- the imperishable laws of genius, are now 
ments of choicest inspiration. To remedy either exploded, or considered as matters of 
these defects— to mend the harmony and to subordinate importance, wholly nnaffecting 
put life into the dulness of Shakspeare — Mr. the inward soul of poetry. No one now re- 
Dennis has assayed, and brought his own ge- gards the merits of an Epic poem, as decided 
njns to the alteration of Coriolanns for the by the subservience of the fable and the ae- 
^fi^fie, nnder the lohy title of the. "Invader of tion to the moral— by the presence or the ab 
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teDee of an allagory— by the fortanate or an- 
fortonate fate of the hero— or by any other 
mles of artificial decorum, which the critics 
of former times thought fit to inculcate. We 
learn from dleir essays, whether the works 
which they examine are constructed, in exter- 
nals, according to certain fantastic rules ; but, 
whether they are frigid or impassioned, har- 
monious or prosaic, filled with glorious imagi- 
nations, or replete with low common-places : 
whether, in short, they are works of genius or 
of mere toil— are questions entirely beneath 
their concern. The critic on the tragedy of 
Cato, ingenious and just as it is, omits one ma- 
terial objection to that celebrated piece — that 
it is good for nothing, and would be so if all 
the faults selected for censure could be, in an 
instant, corrected. There is a French essay 
on Telemachus, framed on the same superfi- 
cial principles of criticism, which, after a 
minute examination of the moral, fable, cha- 
racters, allegory, and other like requisites of 
excellence, triumphantly proves its claim to 
be ranked with, if not above, the great poems 
of Homer and of Virgil. Mr. Dennis seems, 
in general, to have applied the rules of criti- 
cism, extant in his day, to the compositions on 
which he passed judgment; but there was 
one position respecting which his contempo- 
raries were not agreed, and on which he com- 
bated widi the spirit of a martyr. This dis- 
puted point, the necessity of observing poetical 
justice in works of fiction, we shall briefly ex- 
amine, because we think that it involves one 
of those mistakes in humanity, which it is al- 
ways desirable to expose. But first we must, 
in fairness, lay one of our author's many ar- 
gnments, on this subject, before our readers. 

''The principal character of an epic poem 
must be either morally good or morally vicious ; 
if he is morally good, the midring him end un- 
fortunately will destroy all poetical justice, 
and, consequently, all instruction: such a 
poem can have no moral, and, consequently, 
no fable, no just and regular poetical action, 
but must be a vain fiction and an empty 
amusement Oh, but there is a retribution in 
futurity ! But I Uiought that the reader of an 
epic poem was to owe his instruction to the 
poet, and not to himself: well then, the poet 
may tell him so at the latter end of his poem : 
ay, would to God I could see such a latter end 
of an epic poem, where the poet should tell the 
reader, that he has cut an honest man's throat, 
only that he may have an opportunity to send 
him to heaven : and that, though this would 
be but an indifierent plea upon an indictment 
lor murder at the Old Bailey, yet that he hopes 
the good-natured reader will have compassion 
on him, as the gods have on his hero. Bat 
raillery apart, sir, what occasion is there for 
having recourse to an epic poet to tell our- 
selves by the bye, and by the occasional reflec- 
tion, that there will be a retribution in futurity, 
when the Christian has this in his heart con- 
stantly and directly, and the Atheist and Free- 
thinker will make no such reflection 1 Tell me 
truly, sir, would not such a poet appear to you 
or me, not to have sufficiently considered what 
a poetical moral is ? And should not you or I, 
fir. be obliged, in order to make him compre- 



hend the nature of it, to lay before him thai 
universal moral, which is the foundation of 
all morals, both epic and dramatic, and is in 
elusive of them all, and that is. That he who 
does good, and perseveres in it, shall always 
be rewarded ; and he who does ill, and perse- 
veres in it, shall always be punished ! Should 
we not desire him to observe, that the foresaid 
reward must always attend and crown good 
actions, not sometimes only, for then it would 
follow, that sometimes a peraeverance in good 
actions has no reward, which would take away 
all poetical instruction, and, indeed, every sort 
of moral instruction, resolving Providence into 
chance or fate. Should we not, sir, farther 
put him in mind, that since whoever perae- 
veres in good actions, is sure to be rewarded 
at the last, it follows, that a poet does not as- 
sert by his moral, that he is always sure to be 
rewarded in this world, because that would 
be false, as you have very justly observed, p. 
60 ; and, therefore, never can be the moral of 
an epic poem, because what is false may 
delude, but only truth can instruct. Should 
we not let him know, sir, that this universal 
moral only teaches us, that whoever perseveres 
in good actions, shall be always sure to be re- 
warded either here or hereaAer; and that the 
truth of this moral is proved by the poet, by 
making the principal character of his pf)em, 
like all the rest of his characters, and like Hit 
poetical action, at the bottom, universal and 
allegorical, even after distinguishing it by a 
particular name, by making this principal 
character, at the bottom, a mere political phan- 
tom of a very short duration, through the 
whole extent of which duration we can see at 
once, which continues no longer than the read- 
ing of the poem, and that being over, the 
phantom is to us nothing, so that unless out 
sense is satisfied of the reward that is given to 
this poetical phantom, whose whole duration 
we see through from the very beginning to the 
end; instead of a wholesome moral, there 
would be a pernicious instruction, viz : That 
a man may persevere in good actions, and not 
be rewarded for it through the whole extent of 
his duration, that is, neither in this world nor 
in the world to come." 

It may be sufficient to answer to a! I this— 
and to much more of the same kind wh*ch our 
author has adduced— that little good can be 
attained by representations which are perpetu- 
ally at rariance with our ordinary perceptions. 
The poet may represent humanity as mightier 
and fairer than it appears to a common 
observer. In the mirror which he ** holds up 
to nature," the forms of might and of beauty 
may look more august, more lovely, or more 
harmonious, than they appear, in the ** light 
of common day," to eyes which are ungifled 
with poetic vision. But if the world of imagi- 
nation is directly opposed to that of reality, it 
will become a cold abstraction, a baseless 
dream, a splendid mockery. We shall strive 
in vain to make men sympathize with beingk 
of a sphere purely ideal, where might shall be 
always right, and virtue its own present as 
well as exceeding great reward. Happily, 
the exhibition is as needless for an^ fSLOt^nSi 
purposes, as it wouXd \m vnai^ftfl^Nft xj^ ^xaxa. 
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them. Though the poet cannot make ns wit- 
nesses of the fature recompense of that virtue, 
which here straggles and safTers, he can cause 
ns to feel, in the midst of its very straggles 
and snfferings, that it is eternal He miUtes 
the principle of immortality manifest in the 
meek submission, in the deadly wrestle with 
fiite, and even in the mortal agonies of his 
noblest characters. What, in true dignity, 
does virtue lose by the pangs which its clay 
tenement endures, if we are made conscious 
of its high prerogatives, though we do not 
actually behold the immunities which shall 
ultimately be its portion! Hereafter it may 
be rewarded; but now it is triumphant We 
require no dull epilogue to tell us, that it shall 
be crowned in another and happier state of 
being; for our souls gush with admiration and 
sympathy with it, amidst its sorrows. We 
love it, and bum to imitate it, for its own love- 
liness, not for its gains. Surely it is a higher 
aim of the poet to awaken this emotion — to 
inspire us with the awe of goodness, amidst 
its deepest external debasements, and to make 
us almost desire to share in them, than to in- 
vite us to partake in her rewards, and to win 
us by a calculating sympathy. The hovel or 
the dungeon does not, in the pictures of a 
genuine poet, give the colouring to the soul 
which inhabits it, but receives from its ma- 
jesty a consecration beyond that of temples, 
and a dignity statelier than that of palaces. 
For it is his high prerogative to exhibit the 
spiritual part of man triumphant over that 
about him, which is mortal — to show, in his 
far-reaching hope, his moveless constancy, his 
deep and disinterested affections, that there is 
a spirit within him, which death cannot destroy. 
Low, indeed, is the morality which aspires to 
affect men by nothing beyond the poor and 
childish lesson, that to be virtuous is to be 
happy. Virtue is no dependant on earthly ex- 
pediencies for its excellence. It has a beauty 
to be loved, as vice has a deformity to be 
abhorred, which are unaffected by the conse- 
quences experienced by their votaries. Do 
we admire the triumph of vice, and scoff 
at goodness, when we think on the divine 
Clarissa, violated, imprisoned, heart-broken, 
djring 1 Mast Parson Adams receive a mitre, 
to assure us that we should love him 1 Our 
best feelings and highest aspirations are not 
yet of so mercantile a cast as those who con- 
tend for ** poetical justice*' would imagine. 
The mere result, in respect of our sympaUiies, 
is as nothing. The only real violation of 
poetical justice is in the violation of nature in 
the clothing. When, for example, a wretch, 
whose trade is murder, is represented as cher- 
ishing the purest and the deepest love for an 
innocent being — ^when chivalrous delicacy or 
sentiment is conferred on a pirate, tainted with 
a thousand crimes — the effect is immoral, 
whatever doom may, at last, await him. If 
the barriers of virtue and of evil are melted 
down by the current of spurious sympathy, 
there is no catastrophe which can remove the 
iiischief ; and while these are preserved in our 
feelings, there is none which can truly harm us. 
The critics of the age of Dennis held a mid- 
^le coarse between their predecessors of old 



time, and their living successors. Tie mer 
who first exercised the art of criticism, imbued 
with personal veneration for the loftiest works 
of genius, sought to deduce rules from them, 
which future poets should observe. They did 
not assume the right of passing individual 
judgments on their contemporaries— nor did 
they aim at deciding even abstract questions 
of taste on their own personal authority — ^but 
attemptied, by fixing the laws of composition, 
to mark out the legitimate channels in which 
the streams of thought, passion, and sentiment, 
should be bounded through all ages. Their 
dogmas, therefore, whether they contained 
more or less of truth, carried with them no ex- 
trinsic weight, were influenced by no personal 
feelings, excited no personal animosities, but 
simply appealed, like poetry itself, to those 
minds which alone could give them sanction. 
In the first critical days of England— those of 
the Rjrmers and the Dennises----the professors 
of the art began to regard themselves as 
judges, not merely of the principles of poetry, 
but of their application by living authors. 
Then commenced the arrogance on the side 
of the supervisors, and the impatience and re- 
sentment on that of their subjects, which con* 
temporary criticism necessarily inspires. The 
worst passions of man are brought into exer- 
cise in reference to those pure and ennobling 
themes, which should be sacred ihtm all low 
contentions of ''the ignorant present time." 
But the battle was, at least, fair and open. 
The critic still appealed to principles, however 
fallacious or imperfect, which all the world 
might examine. His decrees had no weight 
independent of his reasons, nor was his nam^ 
or his want of one, esteemed of magical virtu* 
He attacked the poets on equal terms — some- 
times, indeed, with derision and personal 
slander — but always as a foe to subdue, not 
as a judge to pass sentence on them. Criti- 
cism, in our own times, has first assumed the 
air of ** sovereign sway and masterdom" over 
the regions of fantasy. Its professors enforce, 
not established laws, contend no longer for 
principles, attack poets no more with chival- 
rous zeal, as violating the cause of poetie 
morals, or sinning against the regularities of 
their art. They pronounce the works, of which 
they take cognisance, to be good or bad— often 
without professing to give any reason for their 
decision^-or referring to any standard, more 
fixed or definite than their own taste, partiality, 
or prejudice. And the public, without any 
knowledge of their fitness for their oflice-* 
without even knowing their names — ^receive 
them as the censors of literature, the privileged 
inspectors of genius! This strange sa« 
premacy of criticism, in our own age, gives 
interest to the investigation of the claims 
which the art itself possesses to the respect 
and gratitude of the people. If it is, on the 
whole, beneficial to the world, it must either 
be essential to the awakening of genius— or 
necessary to direct its exertions— or useful in 
repressing abortive and mistaken efforts— or 
conducive to the keeping alive and fiUy 
guiding admiration to the good and great On 
each of these grounds, we shall now very 
briefly examine its value. 
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1. 11 i% eyident, that the srt of criticism is 
ftot requisite to the derelopment of genius, be- 
eanse, in the golden ages of poetry it has had 
no portion. Its professors have never even 
constructed the scaffolding to aid the erection 
of the cloud-capped towers and solemn tem- 
ples of the bard. By his facile magic he has 
c^ed them into existence, like the palace of 
Aladdin, as complete in the minutest graces 
of finishing as noble in design. Long before 
the art of criticism was known iff Greece, her 
rfaapsodists had attained the highest excellen- 
cies of poetry. No fear of a critic's scorn, no 
desire of a critic's praise, influenced these 
consecrated wanderers. Nature alone was 
their model, their inspirer, and their guide. 
From her did they drink in the feeling, not only 
of permanence and of grandeur, but of atrial 
grace and roseate beauty. The rocks and 
hills gave them the visible images of lasting 
might — the golden clouds of even, ** sailing on 
the bosom of the air," sent a feeling of eva- 
nescent loveliness into their souls — and the 
delicate branchings of the grove, reflected in 
the calm waters, imbued them with a percep- 
tion of elegance beyond the reach of art No 
pampered audiences thought themselves enti- 
tled to judge them : to analyze their powers ; 
to descant on their imperfections ; to lament 
their failures ; or to eulogize their sublimities, 
as those who had authority to praise. Their 
hearers dwelt on their accents with rapturous 
wonder, as nature's living oracles. They 
wandered through the ever3rwhere commu- 
nicating joy, and everywhere receiving reve- 
lence— exciting in youth its first tearful ecsta- 
sy, and kindling fresh enthusiasm amidst^he 
withered affections of age. They were revered 
as the inspired chroniclers of heroic deeds — 
the iuspirers of national glory and virtue — ^the 
depositories of the mysteries and the philoso- 
phic wisdom of times which even then were 
old. They trusted not to paper or the press 
ibr the preservation of their fame. They were 
contented, that each tree beneath which they 
had poured forth their effusions, should be 
loved for their sake — that the forked promon- 
tory should bear witness of them — and the 
** brave o'erbanging firmament, fretted with 
golden fire," tell of those who had first awaken- 
ed within the soul a sense of its glories. Their 
works were treasured up nowhere but in the 
soul — spread abroad only by the enthusiasm 
of kindred reciters — and transmitted to the chil- 
dren of other generations, while they listened 
with serious faces to the wondrous tales of 
their fathers. Yet these poems, so produced, 
so received, so preserved, were not only in- 
stinct with heavenly fire, but. regular as the 
elaborate efforts of the most polished ages. In 
these products of an era of barbarism, have 
future bards not only found an exhaustless 
treasury of golden imaginations, but critics 
have discovered all those principles of order 
which they would establish as unalterable 
law8« The very instances of error and haste 
in their authors have been converted into 
figures of rhetoric, by those men, who represent 
nature herself as irregular and feeble, and a 
minute attention to rub^s as essential to the 
perfection of genius* 



As criticfsm had no share in producing the 
Homeric poems, so also did it contribute no- 
thing to the perfection of the Greek tragedies. 
For those works — the most complete and 
highly finished, if not the most profound, of all 
human creations — ^there was no more previoui 
warrant, than for the wildest dream of fantasy. 
No critic fashioned the moulds in which those 
exquisite groups were cast, or inspired them 
with Promethean life. They were struck off 
in the heat of inspiration---the offspring of 
moments teeming for immortality — though the 
slightest limb of each of the figures is finished 
as though it had been the labour of a life. 
These eternal works were complete — ^the spirit 
which inspired their authors was extinct — 
when Aristotle began to criticise. The deve- 
lopment of the art of poetry, by that great 
philosopher, wholly failed to inspire any bam, 
whose productions might break the descent 
from the mighty relics of the preceding years. 
After him, his disciples amused themselves in 
refining on his laws — in cold disputations and 
profitless scrutinies. The soil, late so fertile 
with the stateliest productions of nature, was 
overgrown with a low and creeping under- 
wood, which, if any delicate flower struggled 
into day, oppressed and concealed it from 
view beneath its briary and tangled thickets. 

2. The instances already given refute not 
only the notion that criticism is requisite to 
prepare the way for genius, but also the opi- 
nion that it is necessary to give it a right di- 
rection and a perfect form. True imagination 
is in Itself " all compact." The term irregu- 
lar, as absolutely applied to genius, is absurd, 
and applied relatively, it means nothing but 
that it is original in its career. There is 
properly no such thing as irregular genius. A 
roan endowed with ** the vision and the faculty 
divine," may choose modes of composition 
un suited to the most appropriate display of his 
powers ; — his images may not be disposed in 
the happiest arrangement, or may be clustered 
around subjects, in themselves, dreary or 
mean, but these fantasies must be in themselves 
harmonious, or they would not be beauteous, 
would not be imaginations. Genius is a law 
unto Itself. Its germs have; within them, not 
only the principles of beauty, but the very form 
which the flower in its maturity must expand. 
As a wavy gleam of fire rises from the spark, 
in its own exquisite shape, so does imagina- 
tion send forth its glories, perfect by the felici- 
tous necessity of their nature, exquisite in form 
by the same impulse which gives them bright- 
ness and fervour. But how can the critic, in 
reality, acquire any jurisdiction over the ge- 
nuine poet ? Where are the lines by which he 
can fathom the depths of the soul ; where the 
instrument by which he can take the altitude 
of ** the highest heaven of invention 1" How 
can he judge of thoughts which penetrate the 
mysteries of humanity, of fancies which " in 
the colours of the rainbow live, and play in the 
plighted clouds," of anticipations and foretabtett 
by which the bard already ** breathes in worlds, 
to which the heaven of heavens is but a veil 1" 
Can he measure a sunbeam, or constrain a 
cloud, or count the steps of the bounding stag 
of the forest, to judge wheth^i \Sel«^ ^x^ tg^t^ft. 
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lU? Has be power eren to define those gigantic 
shadows reflected on the pure mirror of the 
poet's imagination, from the eternal tilings 
which mor^ eyes cannot discern t At best, 
be can bnt reason from what has been to what 
should be ; and what can be more absurd than 
this coarse in reference to poetic invention ! 
A critic can nnderstand no mles of criticism 
except what existing poetry has taught him. 
There was no more reason, i^r the production 
of the Iliad, to contend that fritnre poems should 
in certain points resemble it, than there was 
before the existence of that poem to lay down 
rules which would prevent its being what it is. 
There was antecedently no more probability 
that the powers of man, harmoniously exerted, 
could produce the tale of Troy divine, than 
that, after it, the same powers would not pro- 
duce other works equally marvellous and 
equally perfect, yet wholly different in their 
colouring and form. The reasons which would 
present men from doing any thing unlike it, 
would also have prevented its creation, for it 
was doubtless unlike all previous inventions. 
Criticism can never be prospective, tmtil the 
resources of man and nature are exhausted. 
Each new world of imagination revolves on 
itself, in an orbit of its own. Its beauties create 
the taste which shall relish them, and the very 
critics which shall extol their proportions. The 
first admirers of Homer had no conception 
that the Greek tragedies would start into life 
and become lasting as their idol. Those who 
lived after the times when these were perfected, 
asserted that no dramas could be worthy of 
praise, which were not fashioned according to 
their models and composed of similar mate- 
rials. But, after a long interval, came Shak- 
speare— at first, indeed, considered by many as 
barbarous and strange — ^who, when his real 
merits are perceived, is felt to be, at the least, 
equal to his Greek predecessors, thoagh violat- 
ing every rule drawn from their works. Even 
in our short remembrance, we can trace the 
complete abolition of popular rules of criticism, 
by the new and unexpected combinations of 
genius. A few years ago, it was a maxim 

Savely asserted by Reviews, Treatises, and 
agazines, that no interesting fiction could 
effectively be grafted on history. Bnt *< mark 
how a plain tale" by the author of Waverley 
*'puts down" the canon for ever! In fact, 
unless with more than angel's ken a critic 
could gaze on all the yet unpossessed regions 
of imagination, it is impossible that he should 
limit his discoveries which yet await the bard. 
He may perceive, indeed, how poets of old have 
by their magic divided the clouds which bound 
man's ordinary vision, and may scan the re- 
gions which they have thus opened to our 
gaze. But how can he thus anticipate what 
future bards may reveal— direct the propor- 
tions, the colours and the forms, of the realities 
which they shall unveil — ^fix boundaries to re- 
gions of beauty yet unknown ; determine the 
height of their glory-stricken hills ; settle the 
course of their mighty waters ; or regulate the 
visionary shapes of superhuman grace, which 
shall gleam in the utmost distance of their far 
perspectives 1 
Z, But it may be urged, that criticism is 



usefril in putting down the prdtiisions of thosa 
who aspire, without just claim, to the honoura 
of genius. This, indeed, in so fSeu* as it is un- 
favourable, is its chief object in modem times. 
The most celebrated of Uteraiy tribunals takes 
as the motto of its decrees, "Judex damnatur 
cum nocens absolvitur;" assuming that to 
publish a dull book is a crime, which the puN 
lie good requires should be exp<Mied, whatever 
laceration of the inmost soul mtLyhe inflicted 
on the offender in the process. This damna- 
tory principle is still farUier avowed in Uie 
following dogma of this august body, which 
deserves to be particulariy quoted as an ex 
plicit declaration of the spirit of modem criti- 
cism: 

** There is nothing of which nature has been 
more bountiful than poets. They swarm like 
the spawn of the cod-fish, with a vicious 
fecundity that invites and requires destruction 
To publish verses is become a sort of evidence 
that a man wants sense; which is repelled, 
not by writing good verses, but by writing 
excellent verses ; — by doing what Lord Byron 
has done ; — by displaying talents great enough 
to overcome the disgast which proceeds from 
satiety, and showing that all things may be- 
come new under the reviving touch of genius." 
-T-Ed. Rtv^ No. 4d,/>. 68. 

It appears to us, that the crime and the evil 
denounced in this pregnant sentence are en- 
tirely visionary and fantastic There is no 
great danger, that works without talent should 
usurp the admiration of the world. 8plen<M 
error may mislead ; vice linked to a radiant 
angel, by perverted genius, may seduce ; and 
the union of high energy with depravity ol 
soul may teach us to respect where we ought 
to shudder. But men will not easily be dazzled 
by insipidity, enchanted by discord, or awed 
by weakness. The mean and base, even if 
left to themselves unmolested, will scarcely 
grow immortal by the neglect of the magnani- 
mous and the wise. He who cautions the 
public against the admiration of feeble pro- 
ductions, almost equals the wisdom of a sage, 
who should passionately implore a youth not 
impradently to set his heart on ugliness and 
age. And surely our nerves are not grown so 
finely tremulous, that we require guardians 
who may providently shield us from glancing 
on a work which may prove unworthy of 
pemsal. It is one high privilege of our earthly 
lot, that the best pleasures of humanity are 
not balanced by any painfal sensations arising 
fit)m their contraries. We drink in joy too 
deep for expression, when we penetrate the 
vast solitudes of nature, and gaze on her rocky 
fortresses, her eternal hills, her regions ''con- 
secrate to eldest time.*' But we feel no an- 
swering agony while we traverse level and 
barren plains; especially if we can leave 
them at pleasure^ — ^Thus, while we experience 
a thrilling delight, in thinking on the divinest 
imaginations of the poet, we are not plunged, 
by the duUest author, into the depths of sorrow. 
At all events, we can throw down the book at 
once ; and we must surely be very fastidious 
if we do not regard the benefit conferred on 
printers and publishers, and the gratification 
of the author's innocent and geniai vanity, la 
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amply compensating the slight labour which 
we have taken in vain. 

But, perhaps, it is the good of the aspirants 
themselves, rather than of their readers, which 
the critic professes to design Here, also, we 
think he is mistaken. The men of our gene- 
ration are not too prone to leave their quest 
aAer the substantial blessings of the world, in 
order to pursue those which are atrial and 
shadowy. The very error of the mind, which 
takes the love for the power of poetry, is more 
goodly than common wisdom. But there are 
certain seasons, we believe, in life — some few 
golden moments at least — in which all men 
have really perceived, and felt, and enjoyed, 
as poets. Who remembers not an hour of 
serious ecstasy, when, perhaps, as he lay be- 
neath some old tree and gazed on the setting 
son, earth seemed a visionary thing, the glo- 
ries of immortality were half revealed, and 
the first notes a universal harmony whispered 
to his soul ? — some moment, when he seemed 
almost to realize the eternal, and could have 
been well contented to yield up his mortal 
being? — some little space, popAious of high 
thoughts and disinterested resolves— some 
touch upon that *'line of limitless desires," 
along which he shall live in a purer sphere t 
—And if that taste of joy is not to be renewed 
on earth, the soul will not suffer by an attempt 
to prolong its memory. It is a mistake, to 
suppose that young beginners in poetry are 
always prompted by a mere love of worldly 
fame. The sense of beauty and the love of 
the ideal, if they do not draw all the faculties 
into their likeness, still impart to the soul 
something of their rich and unearthly colour- 
ing. Young fantasy spreads its golden films, 
slender though they be, through the varied 
tenonr of existence. Imagination, nurtured 
in the opening of life, though it be not de- 
veloped in poetic excellence, will strengthen 
the manly virtue, give a noble cast to the 
tibougfats, and a generous course to the sympa- 
thies. It will assist to crush self-love in its 
first risings, to mellow and soften the heart, 
and prepare it for its glorious destiny. Even 
if these consequences did not follow, surely 
the most exquisite feelings of young hope are 
not worthy of scorn. They may truly be 
worth years of toil, of riches, and of honour. 
Who would crush them at a venture — short 
and uncertain as life is — and cold and dreary 
as are often its most brilliant successes] 
What, indeed, can this world ofier to compare 
with the earliest poetic dreams, which our 
modem critics think it sport or virtue to 
destroy t 

''Soeh views the joathfbl bard allure, 
As, mindleM of the following ffloom, 
He deems their colours shall endure 
1111 peaoe go with him to the tomb. 

And let him nurse his fond deceit, 
And what if he must die in sorrow; — 

Who would not cherish dreams so sweet, 
Thoogfa care and grief should come to-morrow?^ 

But, supposing for a moment that it were 
really desinble to put down all authors who 
do not rise into excellence, at any expense of 
personal feeling, we must not forget the risk 
which such a process involves, of crushing 
vodevebped genitis. There are many causes 



which may prevent minds, gifted with the 
richest faculties, from exerting them at the 
first with success. The very number of 
images, crowding on the mirror of the soul, 
may for a while darken its surface, and give 
the idea of inextricable confusion. The young 
poet's holiest thoughts must oAen appear to 
him too sacred to be fully developed to the 
world. His soul will half shrink at fii^t from the 
disclosure of its solemn immunities and strange 
joys. He will thus become timid and irresolute 
— tell but a slight part of that which he feels — 
and this broken and disjointed communication 
will appear senseless or feeble. The more 
deep and original his thoughts — the more daz* 
zling his glimpses into the inmost sanctuaries 
of nature, — ^the more difficult will be the task 
of imbodying these in words, so as to make 
them palpable to ordinary conceptions. He 
will be constantly in danger, too, in the fer- 
vour of his spirit, of mistaking things which 
in his mind are connected with strains of de- 
licious musing, for objects, in themselves, 
stately or sacred. The seeming common- 
place, which we despise, may be to him the 
index to pure thoughts and far-reaching de- 
sires. In that which to Uie careless eye may 
seem but a little humble springs— pure, perhaps* 
and sparkling, but scarce worthy of a glance— 
the more attentive observer may perceive a 
depth which he cannot fathom, and discover 
that the seeming fount is really the breaking 
forth of a noble river, winding its consecrated 
way beneath the soil, which, as it runs, will 
soon bare its bosom to the heavens, and glide 
in a cool and fertilizing majesty. And is there 
not some danger that souls, whose powers of 
expression are inadequate to make manifest 
their inward wealth, should be sealed for ever 
by the hasty sentences of criticism 1 The name 
of Lord Byron is rather unfortunately intro- 
duced by the celebrated journal which we 
have quoted, into its general denunciation 
against youthful poets. Surely the critics 
must for the moment have forgotten, that at 
the outset of the career of that bard, to whose 
example they now refer, as most illustriously 
opposed to the mediocrity which they condemn, 
they themselves poured contempt on his en 
deavours! Do they now wish that he had 
taken their counsel 1 Are they willing to run 
the hazard, for the sake of putting down a 
thousand pretenders a few months before their 
time, of crushing another power such as they 
esteem his own 1 Their very excuse — that, at 
the time, his verses were all which they had ad- 
judged them — is the very proof of the impolicy 
of such censures. If the object of their scorn 
has, in this instance, risen above it, how dc 
we know that more delicate minds have not 
sunk beneath it? Besides, although Lord 
Byron was not repelled, but rather excited by 
their judgment, he seems to have sustained 
from it scarcely less injury. If it stung him 
into energy, it left its poison in his soul. It 
first instigated his spleen; — taught him that 
spirit of scorn which debases the noblest fa 
cullies — and impelled him, in his rage, to at 
tack those who had done him no wrong, to 
scoff at the sanctities of humanity^ and tA ^t«:» 
tend to hale or deride Yi\% &x>«c\^^\ 
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And, eren if genius is too deep to be sap- 
pressed, or too celestial to be perverted, is it 
nothing that the soul of its possessor should 
be wrang with agony t For a while, criticism 
may throw back poets whom it cannot anni* 
hilate, and make them pause in their course 
of glory and of joy, ** confounded though im- 
mortaL" Who can estimate those pangs, 
which on the "purest spirits" are thus made 
to prey 

" u on entrails^ joint, and limb, 
With answerable pains but more intense?" 

The heart of a young poet is one of the most 
sacred things on earth. How nicely strung 
are its fibres — how keen its sensibilities — how 
shrinking the timidity with which it puts forth 
its gentle conceptions ! And shall such a heart 
receive rude usage from a world which it only 
desires to improve and to gladden 1 Shall its 
nerves be stretched on the rack, or its appre- 
hensions turned into the instruments of its tor- 
ture t All this, and more, has been done to- 
wards men of whom "this world was not 
worthy." Cowper, who, first of modern poets, 
restored to the general heart the feeling of 
healthful nature — whose soul was without one 
particle of malice or of guile — whose suscep- 
tible and timorous spirit shrunk tremblingly 
from the touch of this rough world — was 
chilled, tortured, and almost maddened, by 
some nameless critic's scorn. Kirke White — 
the delicate beauties of whose mind were des- 
tined scarcely to unfold themselves on earth — 
in the beginning of his short career, was cut 
to the heart by the cold mockery of a stranger. 
A few sentences, penned, perhaps, in mere 
carelessness, almost nipped the young blossoms 
of his genius ** like an untimely frost ;" palsied 
for awhile alibis faculties — imbittered his little 
span of life — ^haanted him almost to the verge 
of his grave, and heightened his dying agonies ! 
Would the annihilation of all the dulness in 
the world compensate for one moment's an- 
guish inflicted on hearts like these 1 

We have been all this time considering not 
the possible abuses, but the necessary tenden- 
cies, of contemporary criticism. All the evils 
we have pointed out may arise, though no 
sinister design pervert the Reviewer's judg- 
ment — though no prejudice, even unconscious- 
ly, warp him — and, even, though he may decide 
fidrly ** from the evidence before him." But it 
is impossible that this favourable sapposition 
should be often realized in an age like ours. 
Temper, politics, religion, the interests or rival 
poets, or rival publishers — a thousand influ- 
ences, sometimes recognised, and sometimes 
only felt— decide the sentence on imaginations 



the most divine. The very trade of the critis 
himself-^die necessity of his being witty, or 
brilliant, or sarcastic, for his own sake— is 
sufficient to disqualify him as a judge. Sad 
thought ! — ^that the most sensitive, and gentle, 
and profound of human beings, should be de 
pendent on casual caprice, on the passions of a 
bookseller, or on the necessities of a period ! 
4. It may be perceived, from what we havt 
already written, that we do not isteem criticism 
as a guide more than as a censor, ne genera, 
effect on the public mind is, we fear, to dissi 
pate and weaken. It spoils the freshest charms 
even of the poetry which it praises. It destroys 
all reverence for great poets, by making the 
world think of them as a species of calprits, 
who are to plead their genius as an excuse for 
their intrusion. Time has been when the poet 
himself— instead of submitting his worlK to 
the public as his master—- called around him 
those whom he thonght worthy to receive his 
precepts, and pointed out to them the divine 
lineaments, which he felt could never periik 
They regarded him, with reverence, as most 
favoured of mortals. They delighted to sit in 
the seat of the disciple, not in that of the 
scomer. How much enjoyment have the p^ 
pie lost by being exalted into judges! The 
ascent of literature has been rendered smooth 
and easy, but its rewards are proportionably 
lessened in value. With how holy a zeal did 
the aspirant once gird himself to tread the un- 
worn path ; how delectably was he refreshed 
by each plant of green ; how intensely did he 
enjoy every prospect, from the lone and em- 
bowered resting-places of his journey ! Now» 
distinctions are leveUed — the zest of intellec- 
tual pleasures is taken away ; and no one hour, 
like that of Archimedes, ever repays a life of 
toil. The appeti te, satiated with luxuries cheaply 
acquired, requires new stimulants— even criti- 
cism palls — and private slander must be 
mingled with it to give the necessary relish. 
Happily, these evils will, at last, work out their 
own remedy. Scorn, of all human emotions, 
leaves the frailest monuments behind it. That 
light which now seems to play around the 
weapons of periodical criticism, is only like 
the electrical flame which, to the amazement 
of the superstitious, wreathes the sword of the 
Italian soldier on the approach of a storm, 
vapourish and fleeting. Those mighty poets 
of our time — ^who are now overcoming the 
derision of the critics— will be immortal wit- 
nesses of their shame. These will lift their 
heads, <*like mountains when the mists are 
rolled away," imperishable memorials of tilt 
true genius of our time, to the most distant ages 
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LiTTLi did the authors of the Spectator. 
ifae Tattler, and the Guardian, think, while 
gratifying die simple appetites of our fathers 
for our periodical literature, how great would 
be the number, and how eztensiye the influ- 
ence, of their successors in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Little did they know that they were 
preparing the way for this strange era in the 
world of letters, when Reviews and Magazines 
supersede the necessity of research or thought 
— when each month they become more spirited, 
more poignant, and more exciting — ^and on 
every appearance awaken a pleasing crowd of 
turbulent sensations in authors, contributors, 
and the few who belong to neither of these 
classes, unknown to our laborious ancestors. 
Without entering, at present, into the inquiry 
whether this system be, on the whole, as bene- 
ficial as it is lively, we will just lightly glance 
at the chief of its productions, which have 
such varied and extensive influences for good 
or for evil. 

The EdifUmrgh i?<rinl^— though its power is 
now on the wane— 4ias perhaps, on the whole, 
produced a deeper and more extensive impres- 
sion on the public mind than any other work 
of its species. It has two distinct characters— 
that of a series of original essays, and a criti- 
cal examination of the new works of particular 
authors. The first of these constitutes its 
fairest claim to honourable distinction. In this 
point of view, it has one extraordinary merit, 
that instead of partially illustrating only one 
set of doctrines, it contains disquisitions equally 
convincing on almost all sides of almost all 
questions of literature or state policy. The 
^ bane and antidote'* are frequently to be found 
in the ample compass of its volumes, and not 
onfrequently from the same pen. Its Essays 
on Political Economy display talents of a very 
oncommon order. Their writers have con- 
trived to make the dryest Subjects enchanting, 
and the lowest and most debasing theories 
beautifuL Touched by them, the wretched 
logmas of expediency have worn the air of 
venerable truths, and the degrading specula^ 
tions of Malthus have appeared full of benevo- 
lence and of wisdom. They have exerted the 
oncommon art, while working up a sophism 
into every possible form, to seem as though 
they had boundless store of reasons to spare — 
a very exuberance of proof— which the clear- 
ness of their argument rendered it unnecessary 
to use. The celebrated Editor of this work, 
with little imagination — little genuine wit — and 
no clear view of any great and central princi- 
ples of criticism, has contrived to dazzle, to 
astonish, and occasionally to delight, multitudes 
of readers, and, at one period, to hold the tem- 
porary fate of authors at his will. His quali- 
ties are all singularly adapted to his office. 
Without deep feeling, which few can under- 
ftandf he has a quick sensibility with which 



all sjrmpathize ; without a command of images, 
he has a glittering radiance of words wlScb 
the most superficial may admire ; neither too 
hard-hearted always to refuse his admiration, 
nor too kindly to suppress a sneer, he has been 
enabled to appear most witty, most wise, and 
most eloquent, to those who have chosen him 
for their oracle. As Reviewers, who have 
exercised a fearful power over the hearts and 
the destinies of young aspirants to fame, this 
gentleman, and his varied coadjutors, have 
done many great and irreparable wrongs. 
Their very motto, ** Judex damnatnr cum no- 
cens absolvitur," applied to works ofi*ending 
only by their want of genius, asserted a ficti- 
tious crime to be punished by a voluntary 
tribunaL It implied that the author of a dull 
book was a criminal, whose sensibilities justice 
required to be stretched on the rack, and whose 
inmost soul it was a sacred duty to lacerate ! 
They even carried this atrocious absurdity 
farther — represented youthful poets as prima 
facie guilty ; " swarming with a vicious fecun- 
dity, which invited and required destruction:" 
and spoke of the publication of verses as evi- 
dence, in itself, of want of sense, to be rebutted 
only by proofs of surpassing genius.* Thus 
the sweetest hopes were to be rudely broken— 
the loveliest visions of existence were to be 
dissipated — the most ardent and most innocent 
souls were to be wrung with unutterable an- 
guish— «nd a fearful risk incurred of crushing 
genius too mighty for sudden development, or 
of changing its energies into poison — in order 
that the public might be secured from the pos- 
sibility of worthlessness becoming attractive, 
or individuals shielded from the misery of 
looking into a work which would not tempt 
their farther perusal ! But the Edinburgh Re- 
view has not been contented with deriding the 
pretensions of honest, but ungiAed, aspirants ; 
it has pursued with misrepresentation and 
ridicule the loftiest and the gentlest spirits of 
the age, and has prevented the world, for a 
little season, from recognising and enjoying 
their genius. One of their earliest numbers 
contained an elaborate tissue of gross derision 
on that delicate production of feeling and of 
fancy — that fresh revival of the old English 
drama in all its antique graces — that piece of 
natural sweetness and of wood-land beauty— 
the tragedy of John Woodvil. They directed 
the same species of barbarous ridicule against 
the tale of Crittabelf trying to excite laughter 
by the cheap process of changing the names 
of its heroines into Lady C. and Lady G., and 
employing the easy art of transmuting its 
romantic incidents into the language of frivc 
lous life, to destroy the fame of its most pro- 
found and imaginative author. The mode of 
criticism adopted on this occasion might, it in 
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obrions, be used with eqnal success, to give 
to the purest and loftiest of works a ludicrous 
air. But the mightiest offence of the Edin- 
burgh Review is the wilful injustice which it 
has done to Wordsworth, or rather to the mul- 
titude whom it has debarred from the noblest 
stock of intellectual delights to be found in 
modern poetry, by the misrepresentation and 
the scorn which it has poured on his effusions. 
It would require a far longer essay than this to 
expose all the arts (for artt they have been) 
which the Review has employed to depreciate 
this holiest of living bards. To effect this 
malignant design, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Sou they, have been constantly represented as 
fcrmini^ one perverse school or band of inno- 
vators — though there are perhaps no poets 
whose whole style and train of thought more 
essentially differ. To the same end, a few 
peculiar expressions — a few attempts at sim- 
plicity of expression on simple themes — a few 
extreme instances of naked language, which 
the fashionable gaudiness of poetry had incited 
—were dwelt on as exhibiting the poet's intel- 
lectual character, while passages of the purest 
and most majestic beauty, of the deepest pathos, 
and of the noblest music, were regarded as 
unworthy even to mitigate the critic's scorn. 
To this end, Southey — who, with all his rich 
and varied accomplishments, has comparative- 
ly but a small portion of Wordsworth's genius 
—and whose "wild and wondrous lays" are 
the very antithesis to Wordsworth's intense 
musings on humanity, and new consecrations 
of familiar things — was represented as redeem- 
ing the school which his mightier friend de- 
graded. To this end, even Wilson — one who 
had delighted to sit humbly at the feet of 
Wordsworth, and who derived his choicest in- 
spirations from him — was praised as shedding 
unwonted lustre over the barrenness of his 
master. But why multiply examples ? Why 
attempt minutely to expose critics, who in 
" thoughts which do often lie too deep for tears" 
can find matter only for jesting — who speak of 
the high, imaginative conclusion of the White 
Doe of Rylston as a fine compliment of which 
they do not know the meaning — and who begin 
a long and laborious article on the noblest 
philosophical poem in the world with — ** Thit 
will never dof* 

The Quarterly Review, inferior to the Edin- 
burgh in its mode of treating matters of mere 
reason — and destitute of that glittering elo- 
quence of which Mr. Jeffrey has been so lavish 
— is far superior to it in its tone of sentiment, 
taste, and morals. It has often given intima- 
tions of a sense that there are " more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in 
the philosoph)r" of the Northern Reviewers. 
It has not regarded the wealth of nations as 
every thing, and the happiness of nations as 
nothing — it has not rested all the foundations 
of good on the shifting expediences of time — 
it has not treated human nature as a mere 
problem for critics to analyze and explain. 
Its articles on travels have been richly tinged 
with a spirit of the romantic. Its views of 
religious sectarianism — unlike the flippant im- 
nieties of its rival — ^have been full of real 
kiDdlinesa and honest sfmpsLthy Its disquisi- 



tions on the state of the poor have been oftec 
replete with thoughts ** informed by nobleness,*^ 
and rich in examples of lowly virtue, which 
have had power to make the heart glow with 
a genial warmth which Reviews can rarely 
inspire. 

Its attack on Lady Morgan, whatever were 
the merits of her work, was one of the coarsest 
insults ever offered in print by man to woman. 
But perhaps its worst piece of injustice was 
its laborious attempt to torture and ruin Mr. 
Keats, a poet, then of extreme youth, whos2 
work was wholly unobjectionable in its ten- 
dencies, and whose sole offence was a friend- 
ship for one of the objects of the Reviewer^s 
hatred, and his courage to avow it. We can 
form but a faint idea of what the heart of hk 
young poet is, when he first begins to exercise 
his celestial faculties — how eager and tremu- 
lous are his hopes — ^how strange and tumultu- 
ous are his jojrs^ — ^how arduous is his difficulty 
of imbodying his rich imaginings in mortal 
language — ^how sensibly alive are all his feel- 
ings to the touches of this rough world ! Tet 
we can guess enough of these to estimate, in 
some degree, the enormity of a cool attack on 
a soul so delicately strung — with such aspira- 
tions and such fears — in the beginning of its 
high career. Mr. Keats — who now happily 
has attained the vantage-ground whence he 
may defy criticism — ^was cruelly or wantonly 
held up to ridicule in the Quarterly Review 
to his transitory pain, we fear, but to the lasting 
disgrace of his traducer. Shelley has less 
ground of complaining — ^for he who attacks 
established institutions with a martyr's spini^ 
must not be surprised if he is visited with a 
martyr's doom. All ridicule of Keats was un- 
provoked insult and injury — an attack on Shel- 
ley was open and honest warfare, in which 
there is nothing to censure but the mode in 
which it was conducted. To deprecate his 
principles — to confute his reasonings — to ex- 
pose his inconsistencies — to picture forth vivid- 
ly all that his critics believed respecting the 
tendencies of his works — was just and lawful ; 
but to give currency to slanderous stories 
respecting his character, and above all, darkly 
to insinuate guilt which they forebore to de- 
velope, was unmanly, and could only serve to 
injure an honourable cause. Scarcely less 
disgraceful to the Review is the late elaborate 
piece of abuse against that great national work, 
the new edition of Stephens's Greek Thesaurus. 
It must, however, be confessed, that several 
articles in recent numbers of the Review have 
displayed very profound knowledge of the sub- 
jects treated, and a deep and gentle spirit of 
criticism. 

The Britith Review is, both in evil and good, 
far below the two great Quarterly Journals. 
It is, however, very far from wanting ability, 
and as it lacks the gall of its contemporaries, 
and speaks in the tone of real convietion, 
though we do not subscribe to all its opinions, 
we offer it our best wishes. 

The Pamphleteer is a work of very meritorious 
design. Its execution, depending less on the 
voluntary power of its editor than that of any 
other periodical work, is necessarily unequaL 
On the whole, it has imbodied a great number 
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cf TBlaab1« cull's — which give a riev of 
iliirereTit sides of important questions, like the 
articles of the Edinbargh, bnt without the alloy 
which the incoDsisienc]' of the writers of the 
last mingle with their discussions. It has, wc 
believe, on one or two occasions, suggestei] 
valaable hints ti> the legislature — especially itj 
id Tie* of the effects arising from the punish- ' 
menl of the pillorj — which, althoagh somewhai 
ricions and eitraragant iu its stjle, set the 
enls of that exhibition in so clear a light, that 
it was shortly after abolished, except in the I 
instance of perjnrj. As the subject had 1101 ' 
been iDTcsligaied before, and the alralition fol- 
lowed so speedily, it may reasonably be pre- 
mined that this essay had no small share ib 
tenninating an infliction in which the people 
were, at once, jndges and eiecatiooers— ^1 tht 
remains of virlne were too often eitingoished 
— and justice perpetually insnlted in the execa- 
tion of its own sentences. 

The AftnipHliH Anew is a bold eiperjmeni 
in these times, which well deserrea to succeed, 
and has diready attained fhr more notice than 
we should have expected to follow a periodical 
work which relates only to thepa^L Toimveii 
with a reverent hand the treasares of other 
days — to disclose tie* of sympathy with bid 
time which else were hidden — to make us ft 
that heanly and truth are not things of yestt 
day — is the aim of no mean ambition, in which 
snccess will be without alloy, and failare witb~ 
out disgrace. Tbere is an air of yoalh and 
mezperience doubtless aboat some of the arli- 
clesi but can any thing be more pleasing ibaik 
to see young enthtuiasm, instead of dwelling 
on the eands of the "ignoraot present," fondly 
cheiishmg the venerableness of old time, and 
reverently listening to the voices of ancestral 
wisdom 1 The future is all visionary and un. 
real — the past is the truly grand, and snbstan- 
tiaJ and abiding. The siry visions of hope 
vanish as we proceed ; bat nothing can deprive 
us of onr interest in that which has been. It 
is good, therefore, to have one periodical worlc 
eielusively devoted to " anld lang syne." It is 
also pleasant to have one which, amidst an 
age whose literature is " rank with all unkind- 
ness," is anaflected by party or prejudice, which 
feeds 00 depraved appetite, which ministers to 
no nnwonhy passion, but breathes one tender 
and harmonioni spirit of revering love for the 
great departed. We shall rejoice, therefore, 
to see this work *■ rich with the ipoUs of linve," 
and gradnally leading even the mere readers 
of periodical works, to feel with the gentle 
author of that divine sonnet, written iik a blank 
leaf of Dngdale's Monastieon : — 



( kanli nor rofnd are tb« wiEtdin^ wvyt 
bou uuqiiiiyjbBl nmni iriili tainn." 



7%ese, we believe, are all the larger periodi- 
cal works of Celebris not devoted to merely 
seientiGc purposes. Of the lesser Reviews, 
the IhrnlUy, as the oldest, claims the first no- 
tice ; though we cannot say much in its praise. 
A singular infelicity has attended many of its 
eensoret. To most of Ihois who hare con- 
iaced to the revival of poetry it has opposed 
its jeers and its mockeries. Cowper, who first 
rcatincd " llree nature's grace" to oat pictures 



I of rural scenery— whose timid and delicate 
soul shrank from the slighest encounter with 
the worid — whose very satire breathed gentl«> 
ness and good-will to all his fellows— waa 
agonized by its unfeeling scorn. Kirkc While, 
another sQiril almost too gentle for earth — 
painfully struggling by his poelicat efforts to 
secure the scanty means of laborious study, 
was crashed almost to earth by its pitiable 
sentence, and his brief span of life filled with 
bitter anguish. This Review seems about 
tweu^ years behind the spirit of the times; 
and this, for a periodical work, is fully equal 
to a century in former ages. 

Far other notice does the Erketic Bteum 
require. It is, indeed, devoted to a party; and 
to a party whose opinions are not very favoai^ 
able to genial views of humanity, or to deep 
admiration of human genius. But not all the 
fiery teal of sectarianism which has sometimes 
blazed through its disquisitions — nor all the 
strait-laced nicety with which it is sometimes 
disposed to regard earthly enjoyroents — nor all 
the gloom which its spirit of Calvinism sheds 
on the mightiest efforts of virtue — can prevent 
us from feeling the awe-striking influences of 
honest principle — of hopes which are not 
shaken by the fluctuations of time — of faith 
which looks to " temples not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens." The Eclectic Review, 
indeed, in its earliest numbers, seemed resolved 
to oppose the spirit of its religion to the spirit 
of intellect and hnmanity, and even went (o 
tbe fearful excess of heaping the vilest abuse 
OQ Bhakspeare, and of hinting that bis soul 
was monrning in the torments of hell, over 
the evils which his works had occasioned in 
the world.* Bat its conductors have since 



TDlumcorihe Bcvisw, p. 73. Tit Rcviewticorainencci 
with Ihe roJlDwil« Uridendaiil HnwncE :— 

^■irtha cDtapLLer of Iheie Totonica badbecDpioperlj 
■enublQof (ho tbIuq of lime^and the rfllalioa whicii Lhe 

noi hfeve had lo prtKnl our rcHJen will) Ihe pjtiiblfl 
■peciHcta of a in^n sdvuiced La y«an CDotutninir Uie 
emban of vilaJiiy inmakiiig B.coippteM icibal ludeila 

AJtcr KcknDwIedg^njr the nnioi of Bhikapeaia. tha 
Reviewpr ohif TTsi, ^'HehHmlifwnGallfidiUid juBIly loo, 



si to »M qfthivnttrabknta^tn 
la who cao Kud the foliowLng 



_. —jh^pr ipjhu.ftnd [houiaiidi 

irjlh unutlvrabEejiDgaithoDthenijhtt inddiyi io which 
lighu." He ReTiatrEc funhsr carapJuusTlbainicrp- 



lmea wiUaODt iiidjgiutioii 

'And uU elorniiy, with pmrar mibliow, 
Shall maik tbe laortia hour of hoarr lime, 
Staakiprare andaiRiek, IJka twin tun, liiiU udne, 

Par na^Ufritntm! Yoarrajde (Jkail lail darinff tlia em- 
riire of Tire ajid nuAery, in The extcniion of wbJcli yon 
liaTe lufaf togrfalB pan! We loaka do apology fcr out 

counmWe'nol mew?y fQr"tlie d?r'e'cl'effe™,bul*ajw tbi 
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changed, or have grown wiser. Their Reviews a murder, or an authentic deseription of a 

of poetry have been, perhaps, on the whole, in birth-day dress, or the nice development of a 

the purest and the gentlest spirit of any which family receipt, communicated, in their pages, 

have been written in this age of criticism, to maiden laidies of a certain age an incalcola- 

Without resigning their doctrines, they have ble pleasure — and when ^e learned decipher* 

soAened and humanized those who profess ing of an inscription on some rusty coin suf* 

them, and have made their system of religion ficed to give them a venerableness in the eyes 

look smilingly, while they have striven to pre- of the old. If they, then, ever aspired to criti- 

serve it unspotted from the world. If occa^ cism, it was in mere kindness — to give a 

sionally they introduce their pious feelings friendly greeting to the young adventurer, and 

where we regard them as misplaced, we may afford him a taste of un mingled pleasure at 

smile, but not in scorn.* Their zeal is better the entrance of his perilous journey. Now 

than heartless indifference — their honest de- they are full of wit, satire, and pungent remark 

nunciations are not like the sneers of envy or — touching familiarly on the profoundest ques- 

the heartless jests which a mere desire of ai> tions of philosophy as on the lightest varieties 

plause inspires. It is something to have real of manners — sometimes overthrowing a system 

principle in times like these — a sense of things with a joke, and destroying a reputation in the 

beyondour frail nature— even where the feeling best humour in the world. One magazine— 

of the eternal is saddened by too harsh and the GentUmanU — almost alone retains ** the 

exclusive views of God, and of his children : homely beauty of the good old cause," in pris- 

(br, as observed by one of our old poets, tine simplicity of style. This periodical work 

Uale.. aboy hin«clf he can ^^ ^°« j^^ ^'^ '^ ,^}^^' ?« very dulness is 

Erect himseK; how poor a thing is man !"! agreeaole to US. It IS as destitute Of spngntu* 

fnu » •«-• I. r^ •*• • V ui ^«^* wi^ ness and ofgall as in the first of its years. Its an- 

The BntiA Ctuu is a highly respectable ,iq„ariaii disquisitions are vetyplisant, giving 

work, which does not require onr praise, or us the feeUng of sentiment without seeming tS 

offer any marks for our censure, ft is, in a „b,nide it on us, or to be designed for a dis- 

great measure, deroted to the interests of the , „f ^^ ,5^ sensibiUty of their authors, 

church and of her ministers. It has sometimes (Jl^/ would Sot on any account lose the veteran 

shown a htUe sourness in m controversial Mr. Urban-though he wiU not, of course, suf- 

discussions-but this is very different, indeed, g^^ „ ^ substitute for his juvenile compTtiiors 

(torn using cold sneera against unopposing _but we hearUly wish tha he may go flourish- 




°'^r"^p^'*^'"^.^«"';-|., j> ■ ■ .K and ambiUous progeny! 

The Edinburgh Monthly Bmno is, on he y^, ^^ must turn from his genUe work tc 

whole one of the ablest and fairest of the „„ ^^ bright Aurora BoreaUs, the new 

Monthly Reviews, hough somewhat dispro- |„j ever-varyini Northern Ughi-Bladcwood; 

poruonably filled with disquisiUons on matters j^^^^^. yjlf^ ^member no work of which 

01 state policy. ...... . so much might be truly said, both in censure 

Few literary changes within the late change- ^^j j^ euloiy-no work, at some times so 

fol years have been more remarkable than the profound, and at others so trifling-one mo- 

alteralion in the style and spirit of the maga- ^^^ ^„ i^^^i^^^ ^^^ „„ye indi|naUon, the 

«wes. Time was when their modest ambiuon „„( ^^ jtif^,, f,„i j^^ ^y,^ /^wrs it had 

reached only to the reputation of being the denonnced-in one pafe breathing the deepest 

"abstracts and brief chronicles' of passing and the kindliest spirit of criticism, in anoUier 

events-when they were well pleased to afford condescending to |ive currency to the lowest 

vent to the sighs of a poeucal lover, or to give calumnies. The ^r of young life-the exnbe- 

hght fluttenng for a month to an epigram on a „„ce both of talent and of animal spirits- 

l ady s fan— when a circumstanttal account of ^hich this work indicates, wiU excuse much 

noma, m cannot but tkudder at tht ttau qf tiuu idto hmt o' '•**' wantonness which evidently arises from 

opentdfountaina qf impurity at iekidt fashion Uads ita sue- the fresh spirit of hope and of joy* But there 

'^'^^^'T,rt!:'l!>«.i'i^ni7^i::!Lt'^y.^'ll:^\ aw «<"»« of its excesses which nothing can 

• We Will give an instance of thi»— with a view to n-* l-u i. .•l-.j* ^l« 

exhibit the peculiarities into which excluwTe feelings palliate, which can be attnbuted to nothing 

lead ; for observation, not for derision. In a very beau- but malignant passions, or to the baser desirs 

tUUl article on Wordsworth's Excursion, the critic nf PTtPn^incr ir« «n1o T.»c« n»nsnra>>l» \\nt 

notices a stanza, among several, on the death of Fox, ^^ extending Its sale. l.ess CCnsuraDle, OUt 

where the npet— evidently not referring to the questions scarcely less productive 01 unpleasant results, 

of immortality and judgment, but to the deprivations is its practice of drastring the pectyiarities, the 

SSio^xdai^'* *" "**' ***" °''**'^ ''^^'''^ °^*'' conversation, and domestic habits of distin- 

'• A power is passing from the earth guished individuals into public view, to gratiiy 

To breathless nature's vast abyss ; a diseased cuHoslty at the expense of men 

^maTShmoreA^a^*? '*^*^' by whom its authors have been trusted. Such 

That man, wK from cid sent forth, » course, if largely followed, would destroy all 

Doth yet to God return? that is private and social in life, and leave us 

^"S?-!^^ J""* r""^ r'll *""*' ^*' •» nothing but our public existence. How must 

Then wherefore shall we mourn ?" .. • ° . . '^ « • . u lmi j 

On «»»;/.», tK« no.:.,»«* ^K..,«.. . liTu . • ^"^ loyous intercourses of society be chilled, 

Un which the Reviewer observes; "The question m ilur y. r.\. lui-ij 

me last two lines needs no answer: to that in the four ^^^ ^"^ Iree unbosoming ot the SOUl be Checked, 

preceding ones we must reply distinctly, 'It is appointed by the feeling that Some one is present who 

/xTS??"" ^ *^*' **"* ""-^ ^^'' ^^"^ ^^^'"•' '^-"«^- will put down every look, and word, and tone, 

* Dmaiei. in a note-bouk, and exhibit them to the com* 
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mon gaze ! If the enshading sanctities of life 
are to be cat away, as in Peter's Letters, or in 
the Letters from the Lakes — its joys will 
speedily perish. When they can no longer 
nestle in privacy, they will wither. We can- 
not, however, reftise to Blackwood's contribu- 
tors the praise of great boldness in throwing 
away the external dignities of literature, and 
mingling their wit and eloquence and poetry 
with the familiarities of life, with an ease 
which nothing but the consciousness of great 
and genuine talent could inspire or justify. 
Most of their jests have, we think, been carried 
a little too far. The town begins to sicken of 
their pugilistic articles ; to nauseate the blended 
language of Olympus and St Giles's ; to long 



for inspiration from a purer spring than Bel- 
sher's tap; and to desire sight of Apollo and 
the Muses in a brighter ring than that of 
Moulsey-hurst. We ought not to forget the 
debt which we owe to this magazine for infus> 
ing something of the finest and profoundes 
spirit of the German writers into our criticism, 
and for its ** high and hearted" eulogies of the 
greatest, though not the most popular of our 
Uving poets. 

We have thus impartially, we think, endea* 
voured to perform the delicate task of charac- 
terizing the principal contemporaries and rivals 
of the New Monthly Magazine; — of which 
our due regard to the Editors modesty forbids 
us to spedt. 
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How oharming it diritie Philosophy ! 

Not hanh nor crabbed, u dull fools snppoM, 

But musical u is Apollo's lote !— Milton. 

Blessings be on hid and inunortal praise, 

Who nre us nobler loves and nobler cares, 

Hie Pott who on earth hath made us heira 

Of troth and pore delight by heavenly laysi—WoiDfWOsnL 



On readers will be disappointed if they ex- 
pect to find in this article any of the usual 
flippancies of criticism. Were we accustom- 
ed to employ them, its subject would utteriy 
confound us. Strange is their infatuation 
who can fancy that the merits of a great poet 
are mbfeeted to their decision, and that they 
have any authority to pass judicial censures, 
or confer beneficent praises, on one of the di- 
rinest of intellects ! We shall attempt to set 
forth the peculiar immunities and triumphs of 
Wordsworth's genius, not as critics, but as 
disciples. To him our eulogy is nothing. But 
we would fain induce our readers to follow us 
* where we have garnered up our hearts," and 
would endeavour to remove those influences 
by which malignity and prejudice have striven 
to deter them from seeking some of the holiest 
of those living springs of delight which poets 
have opened for their species. 

A minute discussion of Wordsworth's tyUem 
will not be necessary to our design. It is 
manifestly absurd to refer to it as a test of his 
poetical genius. When an author has given 
numerous creations to the world, he has fur- 
nished positive evidence of the nature and ex- 
tent of bis powers, which must preclude the 
nceessity of^deducing an opinion of them from 
the truth or falsehood of his theories. One 
mM& imagination— one profound and afiect^ 



ing sentiment — or one new gleam cast .on the 
inmost recesses of the soul, is more than a 
sufficient compensation for a thousand critical 
errors. False doctrines of taste can endure 
only for a little season, bat the productions of 
genius are "for all time." Its discoveries 
cannot be lost — its images will not perish— 
its most delicate influences cannot be dissi- 
pated by the changes of times and of seasons. 
It may be a curious and interesting question, 
whether a poet laboriously builds up his fame 
with purpose and judgment, or, as has most 
falsely been said of Shakspeare, ** grows im- 
mortal in his own despite ;" but it cannot af- 
fect his highest claims to the gratitude and 
admiration of the world. If Milton preferred 
Paradise Regained to Paradise Lost, does that 
strange mistake detract from our revering ' 
lovel What would be our feeling towards 
critics, who should venture to allude to it as 
a proof that his works were unworthy of pe- 
rusal, and decline an examination of those 
works themselves on the ground that his per- 
verse taste sufficiently proved his want of 
genius ? Yet this is the mode by which po- 
pular Reviewers have attempted to depreciate 
Wordsworth — they have argued from his theo- 
ries to his poetry, instead of examining the 
poetry itself — as if their reasoning was better 
than the fact in questioiv, oi «a Si oia ^VftX'oaX 
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iOAge set up in the stateliest region of poesy, 
had not valoe to outweigh all the truths of 
criticism, or to atone for all its errors 1 

Not only have Wordsworth's merits been 
improperly rested on his system, but that 
system itself has been misrepresented with 
no common baseness. From some of the 
attacks directed against it, a reader might 
infer thai it recommended the choice of Uie 
meanest subjects, and their treatment in the 
meanest way ; and that it not only represented 
poetry as fitly employed on things in them« 
selves low and trivial, but that it forbade the 
clustering and delicate fancies about them, or 
the shedding on them any reconciling and 
sofleniog lustre. Multitudes, indeed, have 
wondered as they read, not only that any per- 
sons should be deluded by its perverse insi- 
pidities, but that critics should waste their ridir 
cule on an author who resigned at once all 
pretensions to the poetic art. In reality, this 
calumniated system has only reference to the 
diction, and to the subjects of poetry. It has 
merely taught, that the diction of poetry is not 
different from that of prose, and suggested 
that themes hitherto little dwelt on, were not 
unsuited to the bard*s divinest uses. Let us 
briefly examine what ground of offence there 
is in the assertion or application of these 
positions. 

Some have supposed that by rejecting a 
diction as peculiar to poetry, Wordsworth 
denied to it those qualities which are its es- 
sence, and those ** harmonious numbers" 
which its thoughts « voluntarily move." Were 
his language equivocal, which it is not, the 
slightest glance at his works would show that 
he could have no design to exclude from it the 
stateliest imaginings, the most felicitous allu- 
sions, or the choicest and most varied music. 
He objected only to a peculiar phraseology — 
a certain hacknied strain of inversion — which 
had been set up as distinguishing poetry from 
prose, and which, he contended, was equally 
false in either. What is there of pernicious 
heresy in this, unless we make the crafty 
politician's doctrine, that speech was given 
to man to conceal his thoughts, the great 
principle of poetry t If words are fitly com- 
bined only to convey ideas to the mind, each 
word having a fixed meaning in itself, no dif- 
ferent mode of collocation can be requisite 
when the noblest sentiment is to be imbodied, 
from that which is proper when the dryest 
fact is to be asserted. Each term employed 
by a poet has as determinate an office — as 
clearly means one thing as distinguished from 
all others — as a mathematician's scientific 
phrases. If a poet wishes lucidly to convey 
a grand picture to the mind, there can be no 
reason why he should resort to another mode 
of speech than that which he would employ 
in delivering the plainest narrative. He will, 
of course, use other and probably more beau- 
tiful words, because they properly belong to 
his subject; but he will not use any different 
order in their arrangement, because in both 
cases bis immediate object is the same — the 
clear communication of his own idea to the 
mind of his reader. And this is true not only 
oftlie chief object of the passage, but of every 



hinted allusion, or nice shade of feeling, which 
may adorn it. If by *< poetic diction" is in- 
tended the vivid expression of poetic thoughts, 
to annihilate it, is to annihilate poetfy; but 
if it means certain ornamental phrases and 
forms of language not necessary to such ex- 
pression, it is, at best, but a splendid error. 
Felicity of language can never be other than 
the distinct expression of felicitous thought. 
The only art of diction in poetry, as in prose, 
is the nice bodying forth of each delicate vi- 
bration of the feelings, and each soft shade of 
the images, in words which at once make ns 
conscious of their most transient beauty. At 
all events, there was surely no offence in an 
individual's rejecting the aid of a style regard- 
ed as poetic, and relying for his fame on the 
naked majesty of his conceptions. The tri- 
umph is more signal when the Poet uses 
language as a mirror, clear, and itself invisi- 
ble, to reflect his creations in their native 
hues, — than when he employs it as a stained 
and fallacious medium to exhibit its- own va- 
rieties of tint, and to show the objects which 
it partially reveals * in its own prismatic 
colouring. 

But it is said that the subjects of Words- 
worth's poetry are not in themselves so lofty 
as those which his noblest predecessors have 
chosen. If this be true, and he has yet suc- 
ceeded in discovering within them poetical 
affinities, or in shedding on them a new con- 
secration, he does not surely deserve ill of his 
species. He has left all our old objects of 
veneration uninjured, and has enabled us to 
recognise new ones in the peaceful and fa- 
miliar courses of our being. The question is 
not whether there are more august themes 
than those which he has treated, but whether 
these last have any interest, as seen in the 
light which he has cast around them. If they 
have, the benefits which he has conferred on 
humanity are more signal, and the triumph 
of his own powers is more undivided and 
more pure, than if he had treated on subjects 
which we have been accustomed to revere. 
We are more indebted to one who opens to 
us a new and secluded pathway in the regions 
of fantasy with its own verdant inequalities 
and delicate overshading^ of foliage, than if 
he had stepped majestically in the broad and 
beaten highway to swell the triumphant pro- 
cession of laurelled bards. Is it matter of 
accusation that a poet has opened visions of 
glory about the ordinary walks of life — ^that 
he has linked holiest associations to things 
which hitherto have been regarded without 
emotion — that he has made beauty ** a simple 
product of the common day!" Shall he be 
denied the poetic faculty, who, without the at- 
tractions of story — without the blandishments 
of diction — without even the aid of those as- 
sociations which have encrusted themselves 
around the oldest themes of the poet, has for 
many years excited the animosities of the 
most popular critics, and mingled the love 
and admiration of his genius with the life- 
blood of hearts neither unreflecting nor lu- 
gentle? 

But most of the subjects of Mr. Wordsworth, 
though not arrayed in any adventitious pomp, 
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bare a real and innate grandeur. Trae it is, 
that he moves not among the regalities, but 
among the humanities of his art True it is, 
that his poetnr does not ''make its bed and 
procreant cradle'* in the ''jutting, frieze, cor- 
nice, or architrave** of the glorious edifices of 
human power. The universe, in its naked 
majestj, and man in the plain dignity of his 
nature, are his favourite themes. And is there 
no might, no glpry, no sanctity in these 1 
Earth has her own venerablenesses — ^her awful 
forests, which have darkened her hills for 
ages with tremendous gloom ; her mysterious 
springs pouring out everlasting waters from 
unsearchable recesses; her wrecks of ele- 
mental contests ; her jagged rocks, monumcDlal 
of an earlier world. The lowliest of her 
beauties has an antiquity beyond that of the 
pyramids. The evening breeze has the old 
sweetness which it shed over the fields of Ca- 
naan, when Isaac went out to meditate. The 
Nile swells with its rich waters towards the 
bulrushes of Egypt, as when the infant Moses 
nestled among them, watched by the sisterly 
love of Miriam. Zion's hill has not passed 
away with its temple, nor lost its sanctity 
amidst the tumultuous changes around it, nor 
even by the accomplishment of that awful 
religion of types and symbols which once ^as 
enthroned on its steeps. The sun to which the 
poet turns his eye is the same which shone 
over Thermopylae ; and the wind to which he 
listens swept over Salamis, and scattered the 
armaments of Xerxes, Is a poet utterly de- 
prived of fitting themes, to whom ocean, earth, 
and sky, are open — who has an eye for the 
most evanescent of nature's hues, and the 
most ethereal of her graces — who can *' live in 
the rainbow and play in the plighted clouds," 
or send into our hearts the awful loneliness of 
regions " consecrate to eldest time?" Is there 
nothing in man, considered abstractedly from 
the distinctions of this world — ^nothing in a 
being who is in the infancy of an immortal 
life — who is lackeyed by " a thousand liveried 
angels" — who is even " splendid in ashes and 
pompous in the grave" — to awaken ideas of 
permanence, solemnity, and grandeur? Are 
there no themes sufficiently exalted for poetry 
in the midst of death and of life— in the desires 
and hopes which have their resting-place near 
the throne of the Eternal — in affections, strange 
and wondrous in their working, and uncon- 
querable by time, or anguish, or destiny? 
How little, comparatively, of allusion is there 
even in Shakspeare, whose genius will not be 
regarded as rigid or austere, to other venera- 
blenesses than those of the creation, and to 
qualities less common than the human heart I 
The very luxuries which surround his lovers 
—the pensive sweetnesses which steal away 
the sting from his saddest catastrophies— are 
drawn from man's universal immunities, and 
the eldest sympathies of the universe. The 
divinity which "hedges his kings" is only 
hamanitjr's finer essence. Even his Lear is 
great only in intellectual might and in the ter- 
rible strangeness of his afiictions. While in- 
vested with the pomp and circamstance of his 
station, he is froward, impatient, thankless — 
lets than a child in his liberality and in his 



resentments ; but when he is cast abroad to 
seek a lodging with the owl, and to endure the 
fury of the elements, and is only a poor and 
despised old man, the exterior crust which a 
life of prosperity had hardened over his soul 
is broken up by the violence of his sorrows, 
his powers expand within his worn and wasted 
frame, his spirit awakens in its long-forgotten 
strength, and even in the wanderings of dis- 
traction gives hints of the profoundest philoso- 
phy, and manifests a real kindliness of nature 
— a sweet and most affecting coartesy— of 
which there was no vestige in the days of his 
pride. The regality of Richard lies not in 
*' compliment extern" — the philosophy of Ham- 
let has a princeliness above that of his rank 
— and the beauties of Imogen are shed into 
her soul only by the selectest influences of 
creation. 

The objects which have been usually re- 
garded as the most poetical, derive from the 
soul itself the far larger share of their poetical 
qualities. All their power to elevate, to delight, 
or to awe us, which does not arise from mere 
form, colour, and proportion, is manifestly 
drawn from the instincts common to the spe- 
cies. The affections have first consecrated all 
that they revere. '* Cornice, frieze, jutting, or 
architrave," are fit nestling-places for poetry, 
chiefly as they are the symbols of feelings of 
grandeur and duration in the hearts of the be- 
holders. A poet, then, who seeks at oDce for 
beauty and sublimity in their native home of 
the human soul— who resolves **non sectari 
rimthi sed petere fontet'^'—ca.ii hardly be accused 
with justice of rejecting the themes most 
worthy of a bard. His office is, indeed, more 
arduous than if he selected those subjects 
about which hallowing associations have long 
clustered, and which other poets have already 
rendered sacred. But if he can discover new 
depths of affection in the soul— or throw new 
tinges of loveliness on objects hitherto com- 
mon, he ought not to be despised in proportion 
to the severity of the work, and the absence 
of extrinsic aid ! Wordsworth's persons are 
not invested with antique robes, nor clad in the 
symbols of worldly pomp, but they are " ap- 
parelled in celestial light." By his power 
"the bare earth and mountains bare" are 
covered with an imaginative radiance more 
holy than that which old Greek poets shed 
over Olympus. The world, as consecrated by 
his poetic wisdom, is an enchanted scene — 
redolent with sweet humanity, and vocal with 
" echoes from beyond the grave." 

We shall now attempt to express the reasons 
for our belief in Wordsworth's genius, by first 
giving a few illustrations of his chief faculties, 
and then considering them in their application 
to the uses of philosophical poetry. 

We allude first to the descriptive faculty, 
because, though not the least popular, it is the 
lowest which Wordsworth possesses. He 
shares it with many others, though few, we 
think, enjoy it in so eminent a degree. It is 
difficult, indeed, to select passages from his 
works which are merely descriptive; but those 
which approach nearest to portraiture, and 
are least imbued with fantasy, are master- 
pieces in their kind. T^e,tox «iaxk\^^>^ 
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foUowing picture of masses of raponr reced- 
ing among the steeps and snmmits of the 
monntains, after a storm, beneath an aznre 
skj ; the earlier part of which seem almost 
like another glimpse of Milton's heaven ; and 
the conclusion of which impresses us solemnly 
with the most awful visions of Hebrew pro- 
phecy : 



-**Afte|H 



A tingle iMp whfcb freed me from the lUrtt 

Of the Mind irapoar, open'd to roj Tiew 

OI017 beyond all glory ever eeen 

By waking tenae or by the dreaming aonl— 

The appearance instantaneoualy diadoaed, 

Waa of a mighty city — boldly aay 

A wildemeaa of building, ainking (kr 

And aelf-wtthdrawn Into a wondroaa depth 

Far sinking into aptendour— without end ! 

Fabric it teemed of diamond and of gold. 

With alabaster domes and silver spires ; 

And blazing terrace upon terrace high 

Uplifted : here aerene pavUiona bright 

In avenuea disposed ; there towers begirt 

With battlementa that on their reatlesa fronia 

Bore atars, illumination of all gems I 

O 'twaa an unimaginable eight ; 

Ootida, miata, atreama, watery rocka,aiid emerald turf^ 

Qonda of all tincture, rocka and aapphire aky, 

Oonfhaed, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

Molten together, and compoaing thua. 

Each loat in eadi, that manrelloua array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantaatic pomp of structure without namet 

In fleecy folds voluminous enwrapp*d. 

Right in the midst, where interspace appear'd 

Of open court, an object like a throne 

Beneath a shining canopy of state 

Stood fix'd, and fix'd reaemblancea were aean 

lo iropleroenta of ordinary uae, 

But vast in size, in subsunce i^orified ; 

Buch aa by Hebrew propheta were beheld 

In vision— fbrms unconth of mightiest power. 

For admiration and myaterious awe !" 

Eseurtion, B, 11. 

Contrast with this the delicate grace of the 
following picture, which represents the White 
Doe of Rylstone — that most beautiful of mys- 
teries—on her Sabbath visit to the grave of her 
sainted lady : — 

*' Soft— the dusky treea between 
And down the path through the open green 
Where ia no living thing to be aeen ; 
And through yon gateway where ia found* 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 
Free entrance to the chureh>yard gnmnd | 
And right acroaa the verdant aod 
Towaida the very house of God ; 
—Comes gliding in with lovely gleam. 
Comes gliding in serene and alow. 
Soft and silent aa a dream, 
A soliUry Doe ! 
White ia she aa lily In June ; 
And beauteous as the silver moon, 
When out of sight the clouds are driven 
And ahe ia left alone in heaven s 
Or like a ship some gentle day 
In aunsbine sailing ftr away, 
A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain. 



What harmonious pensive changea 
Wait upon her aa she rangea 
Round and through this pile of state. 
Overthrown and desolate ! 
Now a step or two her way 
y tbrougb Bfmce of open day. 



Where the eaanKNv'd wkWKf Uilift 

Brightena her that waa ao bright 1 

Now doth a delicate afaadow lUl, 

Falla upon lier Ulce a breath. 

From aome lofty areh or wally 

As she paasea underneath : 

Now aome gloomy nook paftnlEes 

Of the glory which ahe malcaa^— 

High^ibb*d vault of atone, or eeH 

With perfect canning framed, aa wall 

Of stone and ivy, and tlm apraad 

Of the elder's bushy bead ; * 

Some Jealous and forbidding cell, 

That doth tlie living stars repel. 

And vHiere no flower hath leave to dwett. 



Her*s lire eyes serenely bright. 



And on she movea-^with pace how light I 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taato 
The dewy turf, wi^ flowera beatrown ; 
And in thia way she (krea, till at last 
Beside the ridge of a graaay grave 
In quietness she lajrs her down } 
Oenily as a weary wave 
Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died. 
Against an ancbor'd vessera aide; 
Even ao, without dlatreea, doth ahe 
Lie down in peace, and lovingly." 

Whiu Do$ •f RfUuutf GSante L 

What, as mere description, can be more 
masterly than the following picture of the 
mountain solitude, where a dog was found, 
aAer three months' watching by his master's 
body — though the touches which send the feet 
ing of deep loneliness into the soul, and the 
bold imagination which represents the huge 
recess as visited by elemental presences, are 
produced by higher than descriptive powers 1— 

** It waa a cove, a huge recess. 
That keeps till June December's anew ; 
A lofty precipice In ft'ont, 
A silent tarn below ! 
Far in the boaom of Helvellyn, 
Remote fVom public road or dwelllaf » 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 
From trace of human foot or hand. 

There sometimes doea a leaping flah 
Send through the Tarn a lontiy elieer ; 
The crags repeat the raven'a croak 
In sjrmphony austere ; 
Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud i 
And mists that spread the flying shroud. 
And sunbeams ; and the Bounding blast. 
That if it could, would hurry post, 
Bat that enormous barrier binds it flMt.'* 

We must abstain from farthcfir examples of 
the descriptive faculty, and allude to that far 
higher gift which Wordsworth enjoys in hit 
profound acquaintance with the sanctities of 
the soul. He does not make us feel the 
strength of the passions, by their violent con- 
tests in a transient storm, but the measureless 
depth of the affections when they are stillest 
and most holy. We oAen meet in his works 
with little passages in which we seem almost 
to contemplate the well-springs of pure emo- 
tion and gentle pathos, and to see the old clefts 
in the rock of humanity whence they arise. In 
these we may not rarely perceive the true ele- 
ments of tales of the purest sentiment and 
most genuine tragedies. No poet has done 
such justice to the depth and the fulness of 
maternal love. What, for instance, can be 
more tear-moving than these exclamations of 
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A mother, who for seven years has heard no 
tidings of an only child, abandon ing the false 
stay of a pride which ever does unholy violence 
to the sufferer 1— 

** Neglect roe! no, I miAred long 
From that ill tbonght ; and, being Mind, 
Said, * Pride liiaU help me in mj wrongi 
Kind motlier liave 1 iMen, aa Irind 
Af ever breathed :' and that is tme ; 
I*Te wet my path with tears lilce dew. 
Weeping for lilm when no one Icnew. 
My ion, if thoa be hambled, poor. 
Hopeless of lionottr, or of gain. 
Oh ! do not dread thy mother's door | 
Think not of me with grief or pain : 
I now can see with better eyes ; 
And worldly grandenr I despise, 
And fortune with her gilts and lies.*' 

How grand and fearful are the following 
conjectures of her agony ! 

- ** Perhaps some dnngeon hears thee groan, 
Maim'd, mangled by inhuman men ; 

Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion's den s 

Or hast been sammon'd to the deep 

Thou, then and all thy mates, to Iceep, 

An incommunicable sleep." 

And how triumphant does the great instinct 
appear in its vanquishing even the dread of 
mortal chilliness — asking and looking for spec- 
tres — and concluding that their appearance is 
not possible, because they come not to its in- 
tense cravings >— 

** I look for gliosis ; bat none will force 
Their way to me ; 'tis fklsely said 
Tliat ever there was intercourse 
Between the living and the dead i 
For surely then 1 should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night. 
With love and longinp infinite." 

Of the same class is the poem on the death 
of a noble youth, who fell in attempting to 
bound over a chasm of the Wharf, and left his 
mother childless.^ — What a volume of thought 
is there in the little stanzas which follows : — 

** If fur a lover the lady wept, 
A stdace she might borrow 
From death, and fh)m the passion of death,— 
Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 

She weeps not for the wedding-day. 

Which was to be to>morrow; 
Kr hope was a farther-looking hope, 

And tier's is a mother's sorrow !" 

Here we are made to feel not only the vast- 
nets of maternal affection, but its difference 
fitmi that of lovers. The last being a passion, 
has a tendency to grasp and cling to objects 
which may sustain it, and thus fixes even on 
those things which have swallowed its hopes, 
and draws them into its likeness* Death itself 
thus becomes a passion to one whom it has 
bereaved; or the waters which flowed over 
the object of once happy love, become a solace 
to the mourner, who nurses holy visions by 
their side. But an instinct which has none of 
that tendency to go beyond itself, when its only 
object is lost, has no earthly relief, but is left 
Qtteriy desolate. The hope of a lover looks 
chiefly to a augle point of time as its goal ; — 



that of a mother is spread equally over exist 
ence, and when cat down, at once the blossom 
ing expectations of a whole life are withered 
for ever. 

Can any thing be more true or intense than 
the following description of remorse, rejecting 
the phantoms of superstitious horror as power- 
less, and representing lovely and uncomplain- 
ing forms of those whose memories the sufferer 
had dishonoured by his errors, casting their 
silent looks perpetually upon him : 

^ Feebly must they have felt 
Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 
The vengefiil Furies. BMutifnl regards 
Were turned on me — Che &ce of her I loved ; 
The wife and mother pitlftUly fixing 
Tender reproaches, insupportable 1" 

We will give but one short passage more to 
show the depth of Wordsworth's insight into 
our nature — ^but it is a passage which we 
think unequalled in its kind in the compass of 
poetry. Never surely was such a glimpse of 
beatific vision opened amidst mortal afliiction; 
such an elevation given to seeming weakness ; 
such consolation ascribed to bereaved love by 
the very heightening of its own intensities. 
The poet contends, that those whom we regard 
as dying broken-hearted for the loss of friends, 
do not really perish through despair ; but have 
such vivid prospects of heaven, and sach a 
present sense that those who have been taken 
from them are waiting for them there, that 
they wear themselves away in longings aflei 
the reality, and so hasten to enjoy it>— 

** Full oft the innocent sufferer sees 
Too clearly ; foels too vividly ; and longs 
To realise the vision with intense 
And over-constant yearning— there — there lies 
The excess by which the balance is destroy'd. 
Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh. 
This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs. 
Though inconceivably endow'd, too dim 
For any passion of the soul that leads 
To ecstasy ; and, all the crooked paths 
Of time and change disdaining, takes its course 
Mong the lins of ImiOett dMirtt.** 

But the imaginative faculty is that with 
which Wordsworth is most eminently gifted. 
As the term ixAsxirATioir is often very loosely 
employed, it will be necessary for us here to 
state as clearly as possible our idea of its 
meaning. In our sense, it is that power by 
which the spiritualities of our nature and the ten- 
title imaget derived from the material univerte are 
commingled at the will of the potteuor. It has 
thus a twofold operation — the bodying fordi 
of feelings, sentiments, and ideas, in beautiful 
and majestic forms, and giving to them local 
habitations; and the informing the colours 
and the shapes of matter with the properties 
of the soul. The first of these workings of the 
faculty supplies the highest excellencies of the 
orator, and the philosophic bard. When 
Sophocles represents the eternal laws of 
morality as "produced in the pure regions of 
celestial air — having the Olympian alone for 
their parent — as not subject to be touched by 
the decays of man's mortal nature, or to be 
shaded by oblivion — i^x the ^Wv^v^ \^ XDi'sfio^ 
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within them, and waxes not old :"* it is this 
which half gives to them a majestie person- 
ality, and dunly figures out their attributes. 
By the same process, the imaginatiye faculty, 
aiming at results less sublime but more definite 
arfd complete, gave individual shape to loves, 
graces, and affections, and endowed them with 
the bread of life. By this process, it shades 
over the sorrows which it describes by the 
beauties and the graces of nature, and tinges 
with gentle colouring the very language of 
afiliction. In the second mode of its operation, 
on the other hand, it moves over the universe 
like the spirit of Gk>d on the face of the waters, 
and peoples it with glorious shapes, as in the 
Greek mjrtbology, or sheds on it a consecrating 
radiance, and imparts to it an intense sym- 
pathy, as in the poems of these more reflective 
days. Although a harmonizing faculty, it can 
by the law of its essence only act on things 
which have an inherent likeness. It brings 
out the secret affinities of its objects ; but it 
cannot combine things which nature has not 
prepared for union, because it does not add, 
but transfuses. Hence there can be no wild 
incongraity, no splendid confusion in its works. 
Those which are commonly regarded as its 
productions in the metaphorical speeches of 
•• Irish eloquence," are their very reverse, and 
may serve by contrast to explain its realities. 
The highest and purest of its efforts are when 
the intensest elements of the human soul are 
mingled inseparably with the vastest majesties 
of the universe ; as where Lear identifies hift 
age with that of the heavens, and calls on 
them to avenge his wrongs by their com- 
munity of lot ; and where Timon ** fixes his 
everlasting mansion upon the beached shore 
of the salt flood," that *' once a day with its 
embossed froth the turbulent surge may cover 
him," scorning human tears, but desiring the 
vast ocean for his eternal mourner ! 

Of this transfusing and reconciling faculty — 
whether its office l^ to "clothe upon," or to 
spiritualize — Mr. Wordsworth is, in the highest 
degree, master. Of this, abundant proofs will 
be found in the latter portion of this article ; at 
present we will only give a few examples. 
The first of these is one of the grandest in- 
stances of noble daring, completely successful, 
which poetry exhibits. AAer a magnificent 
picture of a single yew-tree, and a fine allusion 
to its readiness to furnish spears for old battles, 
the poet proceeds : 



**Bat worthier itill of note 



Are thoM fraternal four of Borrowdale, 

Jola'd in one eolemn and capacioui grove ; 

Huge trunks !— and each particular trunk a growth 

Of Intertwiited fibres serpentine, 

Upcoiling, and inveterately convolTed,— 



• This passage— one of the noblest instances of the 
moral sabiime— is from the Theban CEdipus, where it is 
ottered by the Chorus on some of the profane scoflb of 
tlM &ted locasta: 

* XtpiwoStf y* vpaviov J* atStp 
TtKvoidtPrtij biv 'OXvftitos 
TlCT^fi ftovofj »it yiy Qvarm 
^vvii avtotap triKTtv^ nit 
Mifc xoTt \atia KaraKotiiaatt. 
Miyct iP rwrotf ^tos, 



Ifot uniwf»rmed bffmntmtf mnd U^k 

TUt tkruutn th4 ynfrntu ;— a fSiUr'i 

Upon wboae grassteas floor of red-bcowa 

By sheddiogs (\rom the piuit^ vralwaft ttefad 

Perennially— beneath Whoae sable roof 

Of boughs, as if for/«rtclp«r|wM deck'd 

By unrtjoieinf b^niu^ gbosUy shapes 

May meet at noon-tide— fVor and trmmkttn^ BIfpt, 

Silence and Fereeifkt—Demth the SkeUUn 

And Time the SAa^MD— there to celebratey 

As In a natural temple seatter'd o'er 

With alurs aadJatorb'd of mossy stoM, 

United worship ; or in mute repose 

To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 

Murmuring from Glamarara's inmost eaves." 

Let the reader, when that first glow of intui- 
tive admiration which this passage cannot fail 
to inspire is past, look back on the exquisite 
gradations by which it naturally proceeds from 
mere description to the sublime personification 
of the most awflil abstractions, and the union 
of their fearful shapes in strange worship, or 
in listening to the deepest of nature's voices. 
The first lines — interspersed indeed with epi- 
thets drawn from the operations of mind, and 
therefore giving to them an imaginative tinge 
— are, for the most part, a mere picture of the 
august brotherhood of trees, though their very 
sound is in more august accordance with their 
theme than most of the examples usually pro- 
duced of ** echoes to the sense." Having com- 
pletely set before us the image of the scene, 
the poet begins that enchantment by which it 
is to be converted into a fitting temple for the 
noontide spectres of Death and Time, by the 
general intimation that it is ** not uninformed 
by fantasy and looks that threaten the pro- 
fane" — then, by the mere epiUiet pUland, gives 
us the more particular feeling of a fane — then, 
by reference to the actual circumstances of the 
grassless floor of red-brown hue, preserves to 
us the peculiar features of the scene which 
thus he is hallowing — and at last gives to the 
roof and its berries a strange air of unrejoic- 
ing festivity — until we are prepared for the 
introduction of the phantasms, and feel that 
the scene could be fitted to no less tremendous 
a conclave. The place, without losing one of 
its individual features, is decked for the recep 
tion of these noon-tide shades, and we are pre- 
pared to muse on them with unshrinking eyes. 
How by a less adventurous but not less de- 
lightful process, does the poet impart to an 
evening scene on the Thames, at Richmond, 
the serenity of his own heart, and tinge it with 
soAest and saddest hues of the fiincy and the 
afl*ections ! The verses have all the richness 
of Collins, to whom they allude, and breathe a 
more profound and universal sentiment han 
is found in his sky-tinctured poetry. 

*'How richly glows the water's breast 

Before us tinged with evening hues. 
While, facing thus the crimson west. 

The boat her silent course pursues ! 
And see how dark the backward stream I 

A little moment past so smiling! 
And still perchance, with fhithleas glean% 

8ome other loiterer beguiling. 

"Such views the youthftil bard aUnrei 
But, heedless of the following gloon. 

He deems their colours shall endure 
Till peaee go with 1dm to the umh 
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And wmt If b* SHIM dta In UR 

Wba muld dm Gberlib druaa h 

Ttnajh (rtaf ud twin DU]> con 



Till all o«r Dlidi Rir •*«! How, 
Ai li} d»p iTBUn DOW art flovlnf. 
" W»ln tlBoi*!!— Y« bft u BOW Uua an, 

Tba Imift of ■ potl'i bnrl. 
How brliht, how Klmnn, bow •ervnal*' 



The f( 



JDg delicious eonaet, inspired bj 
bie same leene, is one of Uie latest eflasions 
ot its aatbor. We do not here qaole it on ae- 
eouDi of its allusion to one ot the most de- 
lightful of poeti — nor of the fine unbroken 
ligameut by which the hannonj listened to by 
(he later bard ia cotinected with Ihal which the 
earlier drank in, by tbe lineage of the song- 
sietB who keep ap Ibe old raTishment — bnt of 
that imaginBtiTe power, bj which a sacredoesa 
is imparted to the place and to tbe birds, as 
tfaoi^ ihey performed unresting worship in 
the nott glonoDi of ealhedrali. 

TUDoioniof fioToi fnn Bn|lKDd fkr awaj* — 
Onrtm llwl luplra tbe iiic>i(tni>la lo irlll 
kmi Bwdalit*. with MMIa rcub ot cUII 
EUcwbtn oDBiKh'd. ber aremrrlnf lay i 
Bach bold npoR I vannin to faiouy i 
Fur I ba>a beard lb* Odr at Rlcbmond-hUI 
CUmtmr wkb inirfkUtMi Mill 
WbHa 1 batboafM » of ■ dinuil day I 
Wbaa taflj atdn (bad* of IbM atog wood. 



The following " Thougbt of a Brilon on th« 
■objugation of Switzerland," has an elemental 
grandear imbued with the intensest seniimenl, 
wliich places it among the highest efforts of 
(he imagiaaliTe faenlCy. 



OMor**» 



mlfblr Yi 



Tlwjwan Ib^cbsHH bidiIc. LIlMrt^I 
Tbara chh a Ifraat, and wllta boljr (lee 
Tban li»|lii'>t «fab>>t bin ;' bal faMl vtlnly iirinp, 
TbOK tHm (hiaa Alpba boldi at lespb an dtlTCB, 
Wbera not ■ tomat BamaTa baaed br Ihea. 
or ow dHR Ulaa ibtaM air batb boiB b*nft I 
TbM etnra, O cttaTi, lo that wblcb mHI li till : 
Pw.btfkwMl-dmaU.wbalKrrowHauM It bo, 
Thai iDnuHlaln-loodB ilioald Ibunder aa 1>cifarfi, 
And ocean bellai> rroin bia roekT abnn, 
And BCttbCT awful Take ba hcaid by Ihte •" 

We hare thus feebly attempted to give som 
glimpse inio the essence of Wordsworth' 
powera— of his skill in delineating (be forms 
of creation — of his insight inlo l^e spirit of 
man — and of his imaginative faculty. Hov.- 
be has applied these giAs to philosophical po- 
etry, and what are tbe resutls of his contem- 
platioQiby tbeir aid,OD theeiteniat uutverse — 



human life — indiTidual character — Ibe vicis- 
biludes of individnal fortune — society at targe 
— and the prospects of the species — we shall 
next proceed more particularly to eiamiue. 

The spirit of coniemplation influences and 
Jirecls all Wordsworth's poetical faculties. 
He does not create a variety of individual 
forms to vivify Ihem with tbe Promethean fire 
ot dramatie genius, aitd exhibit (be living 
.Htrnggle Of their passions and (heir affeclions 
in opposition to each other, or to destiny. " The 
moving accident is not hit trade." He looks 
i)n humanity as from a more eialied sphere, 
ibough be feels bis kindred witb it while be 
^zei and yearns over i( witb deepest sympa- 
thy. No poel of ancient or modem times baa 
dared lo entirely lo repose on the mere strength 
of bis own powers. Others, indeed, have 
given hiuls of (be divinest truths, even amidst 
; Iheir wildest and most passionate effusions. 
Tbe tragedies of Sophocles, for example, 
' aboand in moralities expressed with a grace 
id precision which often ally the sentiment 
an image and almost define it to the senMS. 
In Bhakspeare the wisdom is as much deeper 
as the passion is intenser ; the minds of the 
cbaraclers, under the strongest excitements of 
love, hope, or agony, grow bright as well ai 
warm, and in their fervid career shed abroad 
sparkles of fire, which light up, for an instanr, 
Ibe inmost sanctuaries of our nature. Bui few 
beve ventured to send into (he world essen- 
tially meditative poems, which none but (lie 
Ihoughtful can truly enjoy. Lucertias is the 
only writer of antiquity who has left a great 
work of this description ; and he has unhap- 
pily lavished the tionndless riches of genius 
on doctrines which are in direct opposition lo 
Ihe spirit of poetry- An apostle of a more ge- 
nial faith, Wordsworth, stands pre-eminently — 
almost alone — a divine philosopher among tbe 
poets. Il has been bis singular lot, in this late 
age of the world, to draw little from (hose 
sources of interest which incident and situ- 
ation supply — and (o rest his claim to tbe 
gratitude and admiration of Ibe people on his 
majestical coniemplalions of man and tbe nni- 

The philosophical poetry of Wordsworth is 
not more distinct from ihe dramatic, or the 
epic, than from the merely didactic and moraL 
He has thrown into it as much of profound 
affeclion, as much of ravishing loveliness, as 
much of delicate fantasy, as adom the most 
romantic tales, or the most passionate trage- 
dies. If be sees all ihings "f^ as angel'* 
keu," he regards Ibem with human love. His 
im agination is never obscured amidst bis 
reasonings, but is ever active lo imbody Ihe 
beauliful and (he pure, and to present lo us 
the most angnst moralities in "clear dream 
nnd solemn vision." Instead of reaching sub- 
lime conclusions by a painful and elaborate 
process, he discloses them by a single toucb, 
he Axes them on our hearts for ever. So in- 
tense are bis perceptions of moral beauty, 
that he feels Ibe spirit of good however deeply 
hidden, and opens lo oar view (he secret 
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Bjsterioiis risings of delight in the soul which 
*maj make a chiysome child to smile," and 
which, when half-experienced at long intervals 
in riper age, are to ns the assurances of a bet- 
ter life. He follows with the nice tooch of on- 
erring sympathy all the most snbtle worinngs 
of the spirit of good, as it makes its little 
sanctuaries in hearts nnconseioas of its pre- 
sence, and blends its inflnences unheeded with 
ordinary thoughts, hopes, and sorrows. The 
old prerogativ^es of humanity, which long 
usage has made appear common, put on their 
own air of grandeur while he teaches us to re- 
vere them. When we first read his poetry, 
we look on all the mysteries of our being with 
a new reverence, and feel like children who, 
having been brought up in some deserted 
palace, learn for the first time the regality of 
their home— understand a venerableness in 
the faded escutcheons with which they were 
accustomed to play — and feel the figures on 
the stained windows, or on the decaying tapes- 
try, which were only grotesque before speak- 
ing to their hearts in ancestral voices. 

The consecration which Wordsworth has 
shed over the external world is in a great 
measure peculiar to his genio6. In the He- 
brew poetry there was no trace of particular 
description — ^but general images, such as of 
tall cedars, of green pastures, or of still wa- 
ters, were alone permitted to aid the affections 
of the devout worshipper. The feeling of the 
vast and indistinct prevailed ; for all in reli- 
gion was symbolical and jmysterious, and 
pointed to "temples not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens." In the exquisite master- 
pieces of Grecian inspiration, free nature's 
grace was almost excluded by the opposite 
tendency to admire only the definite and the 
palpable. Hence, the pictures of nymphs, 
satyrs, and deities, were perpetually substi- 
tuted for views of the magnificence of earth 
and heaven. In the romantic poetry of modem 
times, the open face of nature has again been 
permitted to smile on us, and its freshness to 
glide into our souls. Nor has there been want- 
ing *'craA of delicate spirits" to shed lovelier 
tinges of the imagination on all its scenes — to 
scatter among them classical images like Ionic 
temples among the fair glades and deep woods 
of some rich domain — to call dainty groups 
of fairies to hold their revellings upon the vel- 
vet turf-— or afford glimpses of angel wings 
floating at eventide in the golden perspective. 
But the imagination of Wordsworth has given 
to the external universe a charm which has 
never else, extensively at least, been shed over 
ir. He has not personified the glorious objects 
of Creation — ^nor peopled them with beautiful 
and majestic shapes — ^but, without depriving 
them of their own reality, has imparted to 
them a life which makes them objects of af- 
fection and reverence. He enables us at once 
to enjoy the contemplation of their colours and 
forms, and to love them as human friends. He 
consecrates earth by the mere influences of 
sentiment and thought, and renders its scenes 
as enchanted as though he had filled them 
withl Oriental wonders. Touched by him, the 
hills, the rocks, the hedge-rows, and the hum- 
^Jest lowers shine in a magic lustre, ** which 



never was by sea or land,** and which jet ii 
strangely familiar to our hearts. These are 
not hallowed by him with ''angel visits," nor 
by the presence of fair and immortal shapes, 
but by the remembrances of eariy joy, by 
lingering gleams of a brightness which has 
passed away, and dawnings of a gloiy to be 
revealed in the fulness of time. The lowliest 
of nature's graces have power to move and to 
delight him. "The clouds are touched, and in 
their silent faces does he read unutterable 
love." He listens to the voice of the cuckoo 
in early spring, till he ''begets again the 
golden time of his childhood," and till the 
world, which is " fit home " for that mysteri- 
ous bird, appears " an airy unsubstantial place." 
At the root of some old thorn, or beneath the 
branches of some time-honoured tree, he opens 
the sources of delicious musing, and suggests 
the first hints which lead through a range of 
human thoughts to the glories of our final des- 
tiny. When we traverse with him the** bate 
earth and mountains bare," we feel that "the 
place whereon we are standing is holy ground;" 
the melancholy brook can touch our souls as 
truly as a tragic catastrophe ; the splendours 
of the western sky give intimation of " a joy 
past joy;" and the meanest flowers, and scanty 
blades of grass, awaken within us hopes too 
rapturous for smiles, and "thoughts which do 
often lie too deep for tears." 

To give all the instances of this sublime 
operation of the imaginative faculty in Words- 
worth, would be to quote the far lai|^r portion 
of his works. A few lines, however, from the 
poem composed on the Banks of the Wye, 
will give our readers a deep glimpse into the 
inmost heart of his poetry, and of his poetical 
system, on the communion of the soul of man 
with the spirit of the universe. In this raptur- 
ous effusion — ^in which, with a wise prodi- 
gality, he hints and intimates the profoundest 
of those feelings which vivify all he has cre> 
ated — ^he gives the following view of the pro* 
gress of his sympathy with the eztenitl 
world : — 
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(The eoaner pleasaret of my boyish dayi 
And tbeir glad enlmal moTemeiita, all goae ty) 
To me waa all in all— I cannot paiot 
Wbat then I waa. The aoundlnf cataract 
Haunted me like a paasion : the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloony wood, 
Tbeir colonra and their forma, weve then to me 
An appetite : a fteling and a love. 
That had no need of a remoter ebaim 
By thought iupplied, or any Intereal 
Unborrow'd flrom the eye. That tine la past* 
And all ita aching joys are bow oo mors. 
And an Its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other gtfls 
Have followed, for such loss I would believe 
Abundant recompense. For I hare leam'd 
To look on natnra, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearinf oAentfmet 
The still sad musk of humanity. 
Not harsh, nor grating, though of ample poi 
To chasten and subdue. And I hSTe folt 
A spirit which disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts i a sense sublime 
Of something for more deeply Interfosed, 
Whose dwelling Is the light of setting i 
And the loand oceaa, aad the ilviafalr. 
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AM Ito Mm tkff and in Um mlad of mind : 
A motion and a apirit, tbat impela 
All thinking ttainga, all objects of all tbouf ht. 
And roll! througb all tUnga." 

There are none of the workings of our 
poet's imaginative faculty more wonderful 
in themselves, or more productive of high 
thoughts and intense sympathies, than those 
which have for their objects the grand ab- 
stractions of humanity — ^Life and Death, Child- 
hood and Old Age. Every period of our being 
is to him not only filled with its own peculiar 
endearments and joys, but dignified by its own 
sanctities. The common forms of life assume 
a new venerableness when he touches them — 
for he makes ns feel them in their connection 
with our immortality— -even as the uncouth 
vessels of the Jewish law appeared sublime to 
those who felt that they were dedicated to the 
immediate service of Heaven. He ever leaves 
US conscious that the existence on whose be- 
ginning he expatiates, will endure for ever. 
He traces out those of its fibres which are 
eternal in their essence. He discovers in 
every part of our earthly course manifold 
intimations that these our human hearts will 
never die. Childhood is, to him, not only the 
season of novelty, of innocence, of joyous 
spirits, and of mounting hope — but of a dream- 
like glory which assures to us that this world 
is not our final home. Age to him, is not a 
descent into a dark valley, but a "final emi- 
nence," where the wise may sit ''in awful 
■overeignty** as on a high peak among the 
mountains in placid summer, and commune 
with Heaven, undisturbed by the lesser noises 
of the tumultuous world. One season of life 
is bound to another by "the natural piety" 
which the unchanging forms of nature pre- 
serve, and death comes at last over the deep 
and tranquil stream as it is about to emerge 
into a lovelier sunshine, as ** a shadow thrown 
softly and lightly from a passing cloud.*' 

The Ode in which Wordsworth particularly 
developes the intimations of immortality to be 
founcfin the recollections of early childhood, 
is, to our feelings, the noblest piece of lyric 
poetry in the world. It was the first poem of 
its author which we read, and never shall we 
forget the sensations which it excited within 
ns. We had heard the cold sneers attached 
to his name — we had glanced over criticisms, 
** lighter than vanity," which represented him 
as an object for scorn " to pomt its slow un- 
moving finger at" — and here^in the works 
of this derided poet— we found a new vein of 
imaginative sentiment opened to ns — sacred 
recollections brought back on our hearts with 
all the freshness of novelty, and all the vene- 
rableness of faroff time— the most mysterious 
of old sensations traced to a celestial origin — 
and the shadows cast over the opening of life 
from this realities of eternity renewed before 
us with* a sense of their supernal causes! 
What a gift did we then inherit! To have 
the best and most imperishable of intellectual 
treasures — the mighty world of reminiscences 
of the days of infancy — set before us in a new 
and holier light; to find objects of deepest 
veneration where we had only been accustom- 
ed to love ; to feel in all the touching mysteries 



of our past being the symbols and assorancei 
of our immortal destiny ! The poet has here 
spanned our mortal life as with a gloriooi 
rainbow, terminating on one side in infancy 
and on the other in the realms of blessednest 
beyond the grave, and shedding even upon 
the middle of that course tints of unearthly 
colouring. The following is the view he has 
given of the fading glory of childhood—drawn 
in part from Oriental fiction, but imbodying 
the profoundest of elemental truths >— 

«< Our birtb is bat a sleep, and a forgetting : 
The sool that rises witli us, oar life's sur, 
Hatb elsewhere known its setting, 

' And cometh from alkr ; 
Not in entire forgetAUness, 
And not in utter nakadness. 
Bat trailing doods of glory do we cooie 
From €k>d that is oar home; 
Heaven lies about us in our inlkncy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to dose 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth that daily fkrther ftom the east 
Must travel still is Nature's priest. 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the man perceives it iie away, 
And ftde into the light of common day!" 

But the following is the noblest passage ai 
the whole ; and such an outpouring of thought 
and feeling — such a piece of inspired philoso- 
phy — ^we do not believe exists elsewhere in 
human language :— 

** O Joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was ftigitive! 
The thouditt of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpatual benedictions : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether fluttering or at rest, 
With new-born hope Ibr ever in his breast »— 
Not (br these I raise 
The song of thanlcs and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallinga (Vom us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creaturs 
Moving about in worlds not realiz'd. 
High instincts, before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised ; 
But for those first aflbctions. 
Those shadowy recollections. 
Which, be they what they may, 
kn yet the founUin light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish us, and make 
Our noisy years seem moments in tlie being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake. 

To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour. 

Nor Blan nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with Joy, 
Oan utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence, in a season of catan weather. 
Though inland (kr we be. 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought u» hither, 
Csn in a moment travel thither. 
And see the Children sport upon the shore. 
And hesr the mighty waters rolling evermore.' 

Afler this rapturous flight, the author thva 
leaves to repose on \he ^vQ^^^i^'^ qI\i^qs&is£^i 
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and soolhei n* with & strain of snch mingled 
toiemmtf and lendemsai, ai "might make 
angela weep :" 

•■Wlui tbonth ttaa ndluc* whkli wu am n bil| 
B* Dinr Ibr **sr Ulun from aj ilttil, 

Tkoiifta BoUiInt tu brini buk iba koar 
idmrhiitMtnHiorilorT Intbtflow*!) 
W« w|U ■rtor* KOt, ralku dnd 



I, mill, ud ara*ci, 



The lonannl brl|bIneH of* neir-boiD Da; 

lilo«lrT«i 
Tbe Oauia tlial tmhrr round tbc Httlnj idb 

nil halh kapt wuch o'ar mn'i norulHf i 
Anotliar nca luiUi bets, ud olber palini sra won. 
Tbaskt to Um hnnin bean liy irhlch wa IItc, 
Tfaanln to Ita landemaiiT hi Jofai idd reua, 

^ODftau thai do o(\aD lie too daap for lean." 
The genius of the poet, which lhU3 dignifies 
and consecrates the abslraclions of our nalnre, 
i* scarcely less TeLiciions in its pictares of 
society at large, and in its philosophical de- 
lineations of tbe characlers and forlanes of 
individual man. Seen through the holy me- 
dium of his imagiaatioD. all things appear 
"bright end aotema and serene" — the asperi- 
ties of our eanhlj condition are soflened away 
—and the most gentle and evanescetii of its 
hoes gleam aad tremble over it. He delights 
to trace otit those ties of sympathy by which 
the meanest of beings are conoecied with the 
general heart. He touches the delicate strings 
by which the great family of man are boutid 
together, and ilieDce draws forth saanda of 
choicest music. He makes us partake of 
(hose joys which are "spread through the 
earth to be caught in stray gifts by whoever 
will find" them— discloses the hidden wealth 
of the soul — finds beaaty everywhere, and 
"good in every thing," He draws character 
with the sonest pencil, and shades it with the 
pensive tlats of gentlest thought. The pas- 
toral of The Brothers— tbe story of Michael— 
and the histories it) the Excursion which Ibe 
priest gives while standing among the rustic 
graves of the church-yard, among the moan- 
tains, are full of exquisite portraits, touched 
and soRened by a divine imagination which 
htiman love inspires. He rejoices also to ex- 
hibit that holy process by which the influ- 
ences of creation are shed abroad in the heart, 
to excite, to mould, or to soften. We select 
Ifae following stanzas from many passages of 
this kind of eqaal beatity, because in the 
fantasy of nature's making '■ a lady of her 
own," the object of the poel is necessarily 
developed with more singleness than where 
reference is incidectally made to the effect 
afte^aeiy oa tbe mind >— 



Kjaalf «IU Id Um daiUaf be 

Both taw and Ipipnla* : aod wllb Ba 

Ttae (Irl, Is nek aad plata. 
Id aartli and baavaa. In flada aad bt 
BliaU ftel aa oraraMlBf power. 



Even In tba Dotlnin oTIba ni 
Oiacg ibai iIiBlt a»BJd Ik* m 
B^ allent irmjiuhr. 



And b*aul)>, bora DTnanrarlBi aaund, 
Btall paM iBio ber Oca I" 

Bat we must break off to give a passage ia 
a bolder and most passionate strain, wbicb 
represents the effect of the tropical gTandenr 
and voluptuousness of nalare on a wild and 
fiery spirit — at once awakening and half-re- 
deemmg its irregular desires. It is from the 
poem of " Ruth," — a piece where the roost 
profoaod of human affections is disclosed 
amidst the richest imagery, and incidents of 
wild romance are told with a Grecian parity 
of expression. The impulses of a beantifti! 
and daring youth are thus represented aa itt 
ipired by Indian scenery: 

" TliE irlnd, lb« umpeal roarlaf htib. 






[lb, to maeli of baavei. 



Tbg lUn bad fatlJiifa wbkb Um; aa 



Tat In till wont pwanha, I warn 

TiMlaonHIInailbendId IMam 

Pare bopai orUihlDMnt; 



We can do little more than ei 
pieces of narrative and character, which wa 
esteem the be^t in their kind of oar author'a 
works. The old Camberlaod Be^ar la OM 
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ji those which linger most tenderly on our 
memories. The poet here takes almost the 
lowliest of his species— an aged mendicant, 
i«e of the last of that class who made regular 
eircoits amidst the cottages of the north — and 
aAer a vivid picture of his frame bent with 
Tears, of his slow motion and decayed senses, 
he asserts theni not divorced from good — 
traces out the links which bind him to his 
fellows — and shows the benefit which even 
he can diflfuse in his rounds, while he serves 
as a record to bind together past deeds and 
offices of charity— compels to acts of love by 
"the mild necessity of use" those whose 
hearts would otherwise harden — gives to the 
young *' the first mild touch of sympathy and 
thought, in which they find their kindred with 
a world where want and sorrow are" — and 
enables even the poor to taste the joy of be- 
stowing. This last blessing is thus set forth 
and illustrated by a precious example of self- 
denying goodness and cheerM hope, which 
is at once more tear-moving and more sublime 
than the finest things in Cowper: — 



Man la demr to mao ; the pooreit poor 



Lonf for tooM momeott In a weary life 

When they can kaow and feel that they hare been, 

Tbemielvee, the Ikthera and the dealen out 

Of tome imall bleiaiage ; have been kind to aueh 

As needed Undoeae, for thia afaifle cause, 

Tbat we have all of us one human heart. 

— Such pleasure Is to one kind being known. 

My neif bbour, when with punctual care, each week 

Duly as Friday comes, thouglr prest herself 

Witli ber own wants, she firom her chest of meal 

Takes one unsparing handAil for the scrip 

Of this old mendicant, and, from her door 

Returning with invigorated heart. 

Sits by ber lire, and builds ber bope In Heaven.** 

Then, in the Excursion, there is the story of 
the Ruined Cottage, with its admirable grada- 
tions, more painful than the pathetic narratives 
of its author usually are, yet not without re- 
deeming traits of sweetness, and a reconciling 
spirit which takes away its sting. There, too, 
is the intense history of the Solitary's sorrows 
^4here the story of the Hanoverian and the 
Jacobite, who learned to snatch a sympathy 
firom their bitter disputings, grew old in con- 
troversy and in friendship, and were buried 
side by side — there the picture of Oswald, the 
gifted and generous and graceful hero of the 
mountain solitude, who was cut ofi" in the 
blossom of his youth — there the record of that 
pleasurable sage, whose house Death, ader 
forty years of forbearance, visited with throng- 
ing summonses, and took ofiT his family one 
after the other, ** with intervals of peace," till 
he too, with cheerful thoughts about him, was 
" overcome by unexpected sleep in one blest 
moment," and as he lay on the *' warm lap of 
his mother earth,'"* gathered to his fathers." 
There are those fine vestiges, and yet finer 
traditions and conjectures, of Uie good knight 
8ir Alfred Irthing, the ** mild-hearted cham- 
pion" who had retired in Elizabeth's days to 
a retreat among the hills, and had drawn 
around him a kindred and a family. Of him 
nothing remained but a gentle fame in the 
beans of the villagers, an uncouth monumental 
Monegrailed on the church-walls, which the 



sagest antiquarian might muse over in vain, 
and his name engraven in a wreath or posy 
around three bells with which he had endowed 
the spire. ** 80," exclaims the poet, in strains 
as touching and majestic as ever were breathed 
over the transitory grandeur of earth — 

** 80 foils, so languishes, grows dim and dies. 
All that this world Is proud of. From tbeir spheres 
Tbe stars of human glory are cast down ; 
Perish the roses, and the flowers of kings, 
Princes and emperors, and the crowns and palms 
Of all the mighty, withered, and eonsumed.** 

In the Excursion, too, is the exquisite tale 
of popr Ellen — ^a seduced and forsaken girl — 
from which we will give one afifecting inci- 
dent, scarcely to be matched, for truth and 
beauty, through the many sentimental poems 
and tales which have been founded on a simi- 
lar wo : 

**— Beside the cotuge in which Ellen dwelt 
Stands a tall ash tree ; to whose topmost twig 
A thrush resorts, and annually chants. 
At mom and evening from that naked perch. 
While all the undergrove Is thick with leaves, 
A Ume-beguiling ditty, for delight 
Of his fond partner, silent in the nest. 
—* Ay why,* said Ellen, sighing to herself, 
* Why do not words, and kiss, and- solemn pledge | 
And nature that is kind in Woman's breast. 
And reason that in Man is wise and good. 
And fear of Him who is a righteous Judge, — 
Why do not these prevail for human life, 
To keep two hearts together, that began 

• Their spring-time with one love, and that have need 
Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 
To grant, or be received, while that poor bird» 
— O come and hear him ! Thou who hast to me 
Been (kithless, hear him, though a lowly creature* 
One of God's simple children that yet know not 
The universal Parent, how he sings 
As if he wished the firmament of Heaven 
Should listen, and give back to him the voice 
Of his triumphant constancy and love ; 
The proclamation that he makes, how far 
His darkness doth transcend our fickle light !' 

** Such was the tender passage, not by me 
Repeated without loss of simple phrase, 
Which I perused, even as the words had be*B 
Committed by forsaken Ellen's hand 
To the blank margin of a Valentine, 
Bedropped with tears." 

With these tear-moving expressions of ill- 
fated love, we may contrast the following rich 
picture of the affection in its early bloom, from 
the tale of Vandracour and Julia, which will 
show how delightedly the poet might have lin- 
gered in the luxuries of amatory song, had he 
not chosen rather to brood over the whole 
world of sentiment and passion : — 

**Arabian fiction never filled the world 
With half the wonders that were wrought for him. 
Earth breathed in one great presence of the spring 1 
Life turned the meanest of her implements 
Before his eyes to price above all gold ; 
The house she dwelt in was a sainted shrine ; 
Her chamber window did surpass In glory 
The portal of the dawn ; all paradise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door, 
Let itself in upon him ; pathways, walks, 
Swarmed with enchantntent, till his spirit sank. 
Surcharged, within him, overblest to move 
Beneath a sun tbat walks a weary world 
To Its dull round of ordinary cares ; 
A man loo happy tor moHiUil'Y .^ 
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Perhaps the highest instance of Words- 
worth's imaginative tacnlty, exerted in a tale 
of human fortunes, is to be found in ** The 
White Doe of Rjlstone." He has here suc- 
ceeded in two distinct efforts, the results of 
which are yet in entire harmony. He has 
shown the gentle spirit of a high-bom maiden 
gathering strength and purity from sorrow, 
and finally, after the destruction of her fiimily, 
and amidst the ruin of her paternal domains, 
consecrated by suffering. He has also here, 
by the introduction of that lovely wonder, the 
favourite doe of his heroine, at once linked 
the period of his narrative to that of its events, 
and soAened down the saddest catastrophe and 
!ae most exquisite of mortal agonies. A gal- 
lant chieftain, one of the goodliest pillars of 
the olden time, falls, with eight of his sons, 
in a hopeless contest for the religion to which 
they were devoted — the ninth, who followed 
them unarmed, is slain while he strives to 
bear away, for their sake, the banner which 
he had abjured — the sole survivor, a helpless 
woman, is left to wander desolate about the 
silent halls and tangled glades, once witnesses 
of her joyous infancy — and yet all this variety 
of grief is rendered mild and soothing by the 
influences of the imagination of the poet The 
doe, which first with its quiet sympathy excited 
relieving tears in its forsaken mistress, which 
followed her, a gentle companion, tbroagh all 
her mortal wanderings, and which years after 
made Sabbath visits to her grave, is, like ()ie 
spirit of nature, personified to heal, to bless, 
and to elevate. All who have read the poem 
aright, will feel prepared for that apotheosis 
which the poet has reserved for this radiant 
being, and will recognise the imaginative truth 
of that bold figure, by which the decaying 
towers of Bolton are made to smile upon its 
form, and to attest its imearthly relations : — 

** There doth the gentle creature lie 

With these advenitiet unmoved ; 
Calm apectade, by earth and ilcy 

In their benifnity approved ! 
And ay, metliinlcs, this hoary pile, 

Bubdned by outrage and decay. 
Looks down upon her with a smile, 

A gracious smile, that seems to say, 
* Thou art not a Child of Time, 
But daughter of the eternal Prime !' " 

Although Wordsworth chiefly delights in 
thcoc humanities of poetry, he has shown that 
he possesses feelings to appreciate and power 
to grasp the noblest of classic fictions. No 
one can read his Dion, his Loadamia, and the 
most majestic of his sonnets, without perceiv-' 
ing that he has power to endow the stateliest 
shapes of old m}thology with new life, and to 
diffuse about them a new glory. Hear him, 
for example, breaking forth, with holy disdain 
of the worldly spirit of the time, into this 
sublime apostrophy : — 

<* Great God ! I'd rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn i 
So might I, sunding on some pleasant lee. 

Have glimpses which might make roe less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus cbming from the sea. 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn !" 

But he has chosen rather to survey the ma- 
Jesties of Greece, with the eye of a philoso- 



pher as well as of a poeL He revicw a Aea 
with emotions equally remote from p^aatiy 
and from intolerance — regarding not only the 
grace and the loveliness of their forms, but 
dieir symbolical meaning— tracing them to 
their elements in the human soul, and bringing 
before us the eldest wisdom which was in^ 
bodied in their shapes, and speedily fi^rgotten 
by their worshippers. Thus, among " the |»al> 
pable array of sense," does he discorer hmts 
of immortal life— thus does he transport us 
back more than twenty centuries— and enabk 
us to enter into the most mysterious and fap* 
reaching hopes of a Grecian votary:^ 
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BeaotifVU region ! o'er thy Towns and Fanna, 

Statues, and Temples, and nwmorial TiMBba i 

And emanationa were perceived, and aels 

Of immortality, hi Natnra'a course, 

ExempUlled by mysteries, that were fUt 

As bonds, on grave Philosopher imposed 

And armed Warrior ; and in every grove, 

A gay or pensive tenderness prevaHM 

When piety more awfhl had relaxed. 

* Take, running River, take theee locks of mlae,' 

Thus would the votary say,—* this severM hair, 

My vow Ailflllfang, do I here present, 

Thankftil for my beloved child's return. 

Thy banks, Oephisus, he again hath trod. 

Thy murmurs heard ; and drunk the crystal lymph 

With which thou dost refresh the thirsty lip, 

And moisten all day long these 0owery flelda.' 

And doubtless, sometimes, when the hair waa shed 

Upon the flowing stream, a thought aroae 

Of life continuous. Being unimpair'd 

That hath been, is, and where It was and is 

There shall be, se e n, and heard, and felt, and knowii 

And recognised,— existence unexposed 

To the blind walk of asortal accident; 

From diminution Aree, and weakening age. 

While man grows old, and dwindles and decays; 

And countless generations of mankind 

Depart : and leave no vestige where they trod." 

We must now bring this long article to a 
close — and yet how small a portion of our au- 
thor's beauties have we even hinted! We 
have passed over the clear majesty of the 
poem of ** Hart Leap Well" — the lyrical gran- 
deur of the Feast of Brougham Castle^--the 
mascaline energy and delicate grace of the 
8onnets which, with the exception perhaps of 
one or two of Warton and of Milton, far exceed 
all others in our language—** The Wagoner," 
that fine and hearty concession of a water- 
drinker to the joys of wine and the light-heart- 
ed folly which it inspires — and numbers of 
smaller poems and ballads, which to the supei^ 
ficial observer may seem only like woodland 
springs, but in which he who ponders intently 
will discern the breakings forth of an undei^ 
current of thought and feeling which is silently 
flowing beneath him. We trust, however, we 
have written or rather quoted enough to induce 
SQch of our readers as hitherto have despised 
the poet on the faith of base or ignorant criti- 
cism to read him for themselTes, especially as 
by the recent appearance of the Excursion in 
octavo, and the arrangement of the minor 
poems in four small volumes, the whole of his 
poetical works are placed within their reach* 
If he has little popularity with the multitude, 
he is rewarded by the intense veneration and 
love of the finest spirits of the age. Not on^ 
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Cdgridgft, LloTd* Sontliey, Wilson, and Lamb 
— vitti whom his name has been usnally con- 
nected — ^bat almpst all the living poets have 
said eloquent homage to his genius. He is 
lored bj Montgomeiy, Cornwall, and Rogers-— 
verered b7*the author of Waverlejr — ridiculed 
mad piUaged bjr Lord Byron! Jeffrey, if be 
begins an article on his greatest work with 
the pithy sentence "this wiU ntvtr do" glows 
eren while he criticises, and before he closes, 
though he' came like Balaam to curse, like him 
^blesses altogether." Innumerable essays, 
sermons, speeches, poems— even of those who 
profess to despise him — are tinged by his 
fancy and adorned by his expressions. And 
there are no small number of young hearts, 
which have not only been enriched but renovat- 
ed by his poetry— which he has expanded, puri- 
fied, and exalted— and to which be has given 
the means of high communion with the good 
and the pore throughout the universe. These, 
equal at least in number to the original lovers 
of Shakspeare or of Milton, will transmit his 
fame to kindred spirits, and whether it shall 
receive or be denied the honour of fashion, it 
will ever be cherished by the purest of earthly 
minds, and connected with the most majestic 
of nature's scenery. 

Too many of our living poets have seemed 
to take pride in building their fame on the 
sands. They have chosen for their subjects 
the disease of the heart — the sad anomalies 
of humanity— the turbulent and guilty pas- 
sions which are but for a season. Their re- 
nown, therefore, must necessarily decline as 
the species advances. Instead af tracing out 
the lineaments of the image of God indelibly 
impressed on the soul, they have painted the 
deformities which may obscure them for 



awhile, but can never utterly destroy -them. 
Vice, which is the accident of our nature, has 
been their th&me instead of those affections 
which are its groundwork and essence. ** Yet 
a little space, and that which men call evil is 
no more I" Yet a little space, and those wild 
emotions — those horrid deeds— those strange 
aberrations of the soul— on which some gifted 
bards have delighted to dwell, will fade away 
like the phantoms of a feverish dream. Then 
will poetry, like that of Wordsworth, which 
even now is the harbinger of a serener day, 
be felt and loved and held in undying honour. 
The genius of a poet who has chosen Uiis high 
and pure career, too, will proceed m every 
stage of being, seeing that *< it is a thing im- 
mortal as himself," and that it was ever in* 
spired by affections which cannot die. The 
poet even in brighter worlds will feel, with in- 
conceivable delight, the connection between 
his earthly and celestial being — live along 
the golden lines of sentiment and thought back 
to Uie most delicious moments of his con* 
templations here-«and rejoice in the recogni- 
tion of those joys of which he had tastes and 
intimations on earth. Then shall he see the 
inmost soul of his poetry disclosed — grasp as 
assured realities the gorgeous visions of his 
infancy — feel ** the burden of the mystery of 
all this unimaginable world," which were 
lightened to him here, dissolved away — see 
the prophetic workings of his imagination 
realized — exult while " pain and anguish and 
the wormy grave," which here were to him 
** shapes of a dream," are utterly banished 
from the view — and listen to the full chorus 
of that universal harmony whose first notes he 
here delighted to awaken ! 
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Tais old piece of legal biography, which has 
been lately republished, is one of the most de- 
lightful books in the world. Its charm does 
not consist in any marvellous incidents of 
Lord Guilford's life, or any peculiar interest 
attaching to his character, but in the un- 
equalled naivetA of the writei^^in the singular 
felicity with which he has thrown himself into 
his subject — and his vivid delineations of all 
the great lawyers of his time. He was a 
younger brother of the Lord Keeper, to whose 
aflectioQ he was largely indebted, and from 
whom be appears to have been scarcely ever 
divided. His work, in nice minuteness of de- 
lailt and living picture of motive, almost 
equals the anto-biographies of Benevento 
C^Uini, Rousseau, and Gibber. He seems to 
be almost as intensely conscious of all his 
bfucfaer's actions, and the movements of his 
Bind, ai they were of their own. All his 



ideas of human greamess and excellence 
appear taken from the man whom he cele- 
brates. There never was a more liberal or 
gentle prostration of the spirit He was evi- 
dently the most humane, the most kindly, and 
the most single-hearted, of flatterers. There 
is a beauty in his very cringing, beyond the 
independence of many. It is the most gentle- 
man-like submission, the most graceful resig 
nation of self of which we have ever read 
Hence, there is nothing of the vanity of au- 
tborship^no attempt to display his own 
powers — throughout the work. He never 
comes forward in the first person, except as a 
witness. Indeed, he usually speaks of him- 
self as of another, as though he had half lost 
his personal consciousness in the contempla- 
tion of his idol's virtues. The following pas 
sage, towards the conclusion, where he re- 
counts the favours of Lord GmvVCq\^ \j^ ^ 
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voimger brother, and at last, in the falness of 
nis heart, discloses, by a little quotation, that 
he is speaking of himself— this breaking from 
his nsnal modest narration into the onlj per- 
sonal feeling he seems to have cherished—is 
beantifolly characteristic of the spirit which 
he brought to his work. 

" But I ought to come nearer home, and take 
an account of his benevolences to his paternal 
relations. His youngest brother (the honoura- 
ble Roger North) was designed, bj his father, 
for the civil law, as they call that professed at 
Doctors* Commons, upon a specious fancy to 
have a son of each faculty or employ used in 
England. But his lordship dissuaded him, and 
advised rather to have him put to the common 
law ; for the other profession provided but for 
a few, and those not wonderful well ; whereas, 
the common law was more certain, and, in 
that way, he himself might briug him forwards, 
and assist him. And so it was determined. 
His lordship procured for him a petit chamber, 
which cost his father £60, and there he was 
settled with a very scanty allowance ; to which 
his lordship made a timely addition of bis own 
money : more than all this, he took him almost 
constantly out with him to company and enter- 
tainments, and always paid his scot; and, 
when he was attorney general, let him into 
partnership in one of the offices under him ; 
and when his lordship was treasurer, and his 
brother called to the bar, a perquisite chamber, 
worth £150, fell ; and that he gave to his 
brother for a practising chamber, and took in 
lieu only that which he had used for his studies. 
When his lordship was chief justice, he gave 
him the countenance of practising under him, 
at nisi prim; and all the while his lordship 
was a house-keeper, his brother and servant 
were of his family at all meals. When the 
Temple was burnt, he fitted up a little room 
and study in his chambers in Serjeant's Inn, 
for his brother to manage his small affairs of 
law in, and lodged him in his house till the 
'^Vmple was built, and he might securely lodge 
there. And his lordship was pleased with a 
back door in his own study, by which he could 
go in and out to his brother, to discourse of 
incidents ; which way of life delighted his lord- 
ship exceedingly. And, what was more extra- 
ordinary, he went with his lordship in his 
coach constantly, to, and from, the courts of 
nin priust at Guildhall and Westminster. And, 
aAer his lordship had the great seal, his bro- 
ther's practice (being then made of the king's 
counsel, and coming within the bar) increased 
exceedingly, and, in about three years' time he 
acquired the better part he afterwards was 

Eossessed of. At that time, his lordship took 
is brother into his fhmily, and a coach and 
servants assigned him out of his equipages ; 
and all at rack and manger, requiring only 
£200 a year ; which was a trifle, as the world 
went then. And it may truly be said, that this 
brother was a shadow to him, as if they had 
grown together. And, to show his lordship's 
tenderness, I add this instance of fact Once 
he seemed more than ordinarily disposed to 
pensiveness, even to a degree of melancholy. 
Hls lordship never left pumping, till he found 
offi the cause of it; and that was a reflection 



what should become of him, if he should lose 
this good brother, and be left ilone to himself, 
the thought of which he could scarce bear; 
for he had no opinion of his own strength, to 
work his way through the world with tolerable 
success. Upon this his lordship, to set his 
brother's mind at ease, sold him an annuity of 
£900 a year, at an easy rate, upon condition 
to re-purchase it, at the same rate, when he 
was worth £5000. And this was i^l done w> 
cordin^y. 

^'O et pneaidimn et dulee deens menm." 



We will now conduct our readers through 
Lord Guilford's life— introducing as nuiny of 
the nice peculiarities of his historian as our 
limits wiU allow — and will then give them one 
or two of the portraits with which the work is 
enriched — and add a word on the changes 
which have taken place in the legal profession, 
since the time when the originals ** held the 
noisy tenour of their way" through its grada- 
tions. 

The Hon. Francis North, afterwards Baron 
Guilford, was the third son of Dudley, Lord 
North, Baron of Kirtling, who deserved the 
filial duty of his children, by the veneration 
which he manifested towards his own father, 
beyond even the strictness of those times; 
for, though he was an old man before his 
father died, he never sat or was covered in his 
presence unbidden. He sent his son, at an 
early age, to school, but was not very fortunate 
in his selection, for the master was a rigid 
Presbyterian, and his wife a furious Independ- 
ent, who used "■ to instruct her babes in the 
gift of praying by the spirit, making them 
kneel by a bedside and pray;" but as **this 
petit spark was too small for that posture, he 
was set upon the bed to kneel with his face to 
the pillow.** This absurd treatment seems to 
have given the child an early disgust for those 
who were esteemed the fanatics, which never 
left him. He finished his scholastic education 
under a " cavalier master," with credit. After 
he left school, he became a fellow-commoner 
of 8l John's College, Cambridge, where he 
improved greatly in solid learning, and acquired 
a knowledge of music, which he afterwards 
used as a frequent solace amidst the toils of 
his profession. 

He next became a member of the Middle 
Temple, and occupied ** a moiety of a petit 
chamber, which his fiaither bought for him." 
Here he ''used constantly commons in the 
hall at noons and nights," studied closely, 
and derived much benefit from the practice of 
putting cases, which was followed in the old 
temple cloisters by the students, and for the 
convenience of which they were rebuilt by 
Sir Christopher Wren in their present form. 
He, also, diligently common-placed the sub> 
stance of his reading, having acquired a very 
small but legible hand — ** for," as his biogra- 
pher observes, ** where contracting is the main 
business, it is not well to write, as the fashion 
then was, uncial or semi-uncial letters to look 
like pig's ribs." In his studies, he was wont 
by turns to read the reports and institutes; 
** as, after a fulness of the reports in a morning, 
about noon, to take a repast in 8tamfonL 
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Crompton, or the Lord Coke's Pleas of the 
Crown, and Jurisdiction of Courts, Manwood 
of the Forest Law, and Fitzherbert's Natara 
BreTiam." He, also, <* despatched the greatest 
part" of the jear-books, beginning with the 
book termed Henry tht Seventh, from whence 
he regarded the common law derived " as from 
m copious fountain." While thus engaged, he 
did not altogether refuse recreation, but de- 
lighted in a small supper and a temperate 
glass with his friends in chambers, sometimes 
uncied ** to go about town and see trade-work, 
which is a very diverting and instructive en- 
tertainment,*' and visited every thing extraor- 
dinary in town, ** as engines, shows, lectures, 
and even so low as to hear Hugh Peters 
preach !" The only obstacle to his legal suc- 
cess was his excessive bashfalness, which so 
oppressed him, that when he dined or supped 
in the hall of the' Middle Temj^le, he wo old 
not walk in alone, but ** used to stand dogging 
at the skreen till other company came, behind 
whom he might enter." 

At the bar, he derived great advantage from 
the favour of Sir Jeofry Palmer, the attorney- 
general, who gave him many opportunities of 
.^lowing his dexterity and knowledge of law, 
by procuring him to perform some of his own 
public duties, when he was himself disabled 
by sickness. Through the good offices of this 
zealous friend, Mr. North was appointed to 
argue for the king in the House of Lords, on 
the writ of error in the famous case of the 
King r. Hollis and others, which was brought, 
by order of the. House of Commons, to reverse 
a judgment obtained in the time of Charles 
die First, against five of their members, who 
had been prosecuted for holding down the 
speaker in his chair, and other riotous pro- 
ceedings. In consequence of the ability which 
he displayed on this occasion, though the com- 
mons succeeded, he was, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Dake of York, appointed one of 
bis majesty's counsel. Thus, having prece- 
dence, the favour of the court, great assiduity, 
aad knowledge in law, he soon considerably 
extended his practice. To this, indeed, his 
great wariness and prudence, trenching on 
the boundaries of meanness, did not contribute 
a little. *'He was exceedingly careful to keep 
fiiir with the cocks of the circuit," especially 
Serjeant Earl, who was a miser, and with 
whom he was contented to travel, when no 
other would starve with him on his journeys. 
If he discovered a point which his leader had 
omitted, he would not excite dislike by moving 
it himself, but suggest it to his senior, and 
thus conciliate his regard. He was, also, to 
use the words of his biographer, ** a wonderful 
artist in nicking a judge's tendency to serve 
his turn, and yet never failed to pay the greatest 
regard and deference to his opinion." He 
never contested a point with a judge when he 
despaired to convince him, but resigned it, 
even when confident in its goodness, that he 
might not weaken his credit for the future. On 
the other hand, when the judge was wrongly 
OD his side, and he knew it, he did not fail to 
echo, ** ay, my lord" to the great annoyance of 
hif rivals. Thus giAed by knowledge and 
^iancy, he soon "from an humble beginner 



rejoicing at a cause that came to him, became 
cock of the circuit ; and every one that had a 
trial rejoiced to have him on his side." One 
piece of artifice which he used on behalf of a 
relative is so curious, that we will insert it in 
the words of our author. 

" His lordship had a relation, one Mr. Whit- 
more, of Balms, near London, an humour^ 
some old gentleman, but very famous for the 
mere eating and drinking part of house-keep- 
ing. He was owner of Waterbeach, near 
Cambridge, and took a fancy that his estate 
ought not to pay tithes, and ordered his tenants 
expressly to pay none, with promise to defend 
them. The parson had no more to do but to 
go to law, and by advice brought an action 
of debt, for treble damages upon the statute 
against subtraction of tithes. The tenants got 
the whole demand to be put in one action ; 
and that stood for trial at the assizes. Then he 
consults his cousin North, and retains him to 
defend this cause ; but shows him no manner 
of title to a discharge. So he could but tell 
him he would be routed, and pay treble value 
of the tithes, and that he must make an end. 
This signified nothing to one that was aban- 
doned to his own testy humour. The cause 
came on, and his lordship's utmost endeavour 
was to fetch him off with the single value and 
costs ; and that point he managed very artifi- 
cially : for first, he considered that Archer was 
the judge, and it was always agreeable to him 
to stave off a long cause. AAer the cause was 
opened, his lordship, for the defendant, stepped 
forward, and told the judge that * this would 
be a long and intricate cause, being a title to a 
discharge of tithes, which would require the 
reading a long series of records and ^.ncient 
writings. That his client was no quaker, to 
deny pa3rments of tithes were due, in which 
case the treble value was by the law intended 
as a sort of penalty. But this was to be a trial 
of a title, which his client was advised he had 
to a discbarge: therefore he moved, that the 
single value might be settled; and if the cause 
went for the plaintiff, he should have that and 
his costs (which costs, it seems, did not go if 
the treble value was recovered,)^ and then they 
would proceed to their title.' The other side 
mutinied against this imposition of Mr. North, 
but the iuSge was for him, and they must be 
satisfied. Then did he open a long history of 
matters upon record, of bulls, monasteries, 
orders, greater and lesser houses, surrenders, 
patents, and a great deal more, very proper, if 
it had been true, while the counsel on the other 
side stared at him ; and, having done; they bid 
him go to his evidence. He leaned back, as 
speaking to the attorney, and then. My lord, 
said he, im are very unhappy in thit cause. The 
attorney tells me, they forgot to examine their copies 
with the originals at the Tower; and (so folding 
up his brief) Afy lord, said he, they must have the 
verdict, and Moe must come better prepared another 
time. So, notwithstanding all the mutiny the 
other side could make, the judge held them to 
it, and they were choused of the treble value. 
This was no iniquity, because it was not to 
defraud the duty, but to shift off the penalty. 
But the old gentleman told his cousin North, 
he had given away \\\s ca>i%^* VL\& Xq^^^y^ 
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Ifaaiifffat he had done him service enough ; and 
f onld bat jnst (with the help of the before 
said reason) satisfy himself that he had not 
done ai." 

There is nothing very worthy of remark in 
the private life of Mr. North, before the begin** 
ning of his speculations for a settlement bj 
marriage. These are exceedingly cnrions, 
not for their romance, bat the waot of it In 
the good old times, when oar advocate flou- 
rished, the language of sentiment was not in 
fashion. Some doubtless there were, perhaps 
not fewer than in these poetical days, in whose 
souls Love held its " high and hearted seat" — 
whose nice-attuned spirits trembled with every 
change of the intensest, yet most delicate of 
affections — whose whole existence was one 
fervent hope and one unbroken sigh. Since 
then, the breathings oP their deep emotion — 
the words and phases which imperfectly in- 
dicated that which was passing within them, 
as light and airy babbles rise up from the low- 
est spring to the surface of tranquil waters — 
have become the current language of every 
transitory passion, and serve to garnish oat 
every prudent match as a necessary part of 
the wedding finery. Things were not thus 
confounded by our heartier ancestors. Lan- 
guage was some indication of the difference 
of minds, as dress was of ranks. The choice 
spirits of the time had their prerogative of 
words and figures, as the ancient families had 
of their coats of arms. The greater part of 
mankind, who never feel love in its depth or 
its purity, were contented to marry and be 
given in marriage without the affectation of its 
language. Men avowedly looked for good 
portions, and women for suitable jointures — 
they made the contract for mutual support and 
domestic comfort in good faith, and did not 
often break it. They had their reward. They 
indalged no fairy dreams of happiness too 
etherial for earth, which, when dissipated, 
would render dreary the level path of exist- 
ence. Of their open, plain-hearted course of 
entering into the matrimonial state, and of 
speaking about it, the Lord Keeper and his 
biographer are edifying examples. His Lord- 
ship, as his fortune improved, felt tl\e neces- 
sity of domestic comfort, and wisely thought 
his hours of leisure would be spent most hap- 
pily in a family, ** which is never well settled 
without a mistress." ^ He fancied," says his 
eulogist, **he might pretend to as good a for- 
tune in a match as many others had found, 
who had less reason to expect it ; but without 
tome advantage that way, he was not disposed 
to engage himself." His first attempt in this 
laudable pursuit was to obtain the daughter 
of an old usurer, which we will give in our 
author's words : 

*' There came to him a recommendation of 
a lady, who was an only daaghter of an old 
usurer of Gray's-inn, supposed to be a good 
fortune in present, for her father was rich ; 
but after his death, to become worth nobody 
could tell what. His lordship got a sight of 
the lady, and did not dislike her; thereupon 
he made the old man a visit, and a proposal 
of himself to marry his daughter. There ap- 
PCMred DO symptoma of discouragement ; but 



only the old gentleman asked him what estalt 
his father intended to settle upon him for pre 
sent maintenance, jointore» and provision for 
children. This was an inannicioiis questicms 
for it was plain that the family had not estate 
enongh for a lordship, and none woold be to 
spare for him. Therefore he said to his wop> 
ship only, ThatwhmhiwoiJdlmp ka 9 td iodtdtBrt 
what portion kt mtmdtd to gim ku daughter, kt 
tpotdd write to hU father, amd make him mtquamted 
with his annter. And so they parted, and his 
lordship was glad of his escape, and resolved to 
give that affair a final dischaiige, and never to 
come near the terrible old fellow any more. 
His lordship had, at that time, a stout heart, 
and could, not digest the being so slighted ; as 
if, in his present state, a profitable profession, 
and future hopes, were of no account If he 
had had a real estate to settle, he should not 
have stooped so low as to match with his 
daughter : and thenceforward despised his alii* 
ance." 

His next enterprise was directed to the '*floii* 
rishing widow" of Mr. Edward Palmer, who 
had been his most intimate friend. Her family 
favoured his addresses — the lady did not f^ 
fase him — but flirted, coquetted, and worried 
him, until he was heartily tired of being ** held 
in a course of bo-peep play by a crafty widow.* 
Her friends still urged him to persevere^ 
which he did to please them rather than him- 
self, until she relieved him by marrying another 
of her suitors. His third exploit is thus amus- 
ingly related. 

• ** Another proposition came to his lordshif^ 
by a city broker, from Sir John Lawrence, 
who had many daughters, and those repute4 
beauties ; and the fortune was to be £6000. 
His lordship went and dined with the alder- 
man, and liked the lady, who (as the way is) 
was dressed out for a muster. And coming to 
treat, the portion shrank to £5000, .and, upon 
that, his lordship parted, and was not gone ftr 
before Mr. Broker (following) came to him 
and said, Sir John would give £500 more, at 
the birth of the first child ; bat that would not 
do, for his lordship hated such screwing. Not 
long after this despatch, his lordship was made 
the king's solicitor general, and then the bro- 
ker came again, with news that Sir John 
would give £10,000. No ; his lordship said, 
afler twh usage he would not proceed, if he might 
have £20,000. So ended that affair ; and his 
lordship's mind was once more setded in tran- 
quillity." 

At last, after these repeated disappointments, 
his mother "laid her eyes " on the Lady Fran- 
ces Pope, one of three co-heiresses,* as a wife 
for her son — and with his consent made over- 
tures on his behalfl After some little difficul- 
ties respecting his lordship's fortune, this 
match was happily concluded, and is cele- 
brated by his biographer as ** made in heaven.** 
The lady, however, died of a consumption, in 
the prime of her days. On this occasion, our 
author rejoices that "his lordship's good stars" 
forced him to London about a fortnight be- 
fore her death, because nearness to persons 
dying of consumptions is perilous — and " when 
she must expire, and probably in his arms, 
he might have received great damage in hb 
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knhh.** Her husband erected a monament to 
her memory, on which a tremendous Latin 
epitaph was engraven, commemorating her 
fether, husband, children and virtues. Our 
author here expresses his opinion, that the eu- 
logistic part should be led out, *< because it is 
IB the power of every cobbler to do the like ;" 
bat that the account of families cannot be too 
fiu* extended, because they may be useful as 
eridence of pedigree. This is a curious self- 
betrayal, by a man of rank and family. The 
utility of monumental inscriptions, detailing 
die dignities of ancestry, is, indeed urged — 
bat it is easy to perceive the antithesis com- 
pleted in the writer's mind — between all the 
Tirtues which a cobbler might share, and the 
immunities of which the high-bom alone are 
partakers. 

Meanwhile, his lordship proceeded to honour 
and fortune. He was made solicitor-general, 
became a candidate for the borough of Lynn 
Begis; and, on a visit, with his accustomed 

Emdence, •• regaled the corporation with a very 
andsome treat, which cost him about one hun- 
ired pounds." He could not, however, be pre- 
•ent at the election, but sent our author, and 
Ifr. Matthew Johnson, *' to ride for h|m," with 
proper directions to economize their pecuniary 
resources. They did so ; — «* took but one house, 
and there allowed scope for all taps to run ;" 
and as there was no opposition, all passed well, 
and*' the plenipos returned with their purchase, 
he return of the election, back to London." 
His lordship, however, lost his seat by the vote 
of the House- -<lespatched ** his plenipos once 
more to regain it, which they did, though with 
more difficulty than they first procured if; for 
8i^ Simon Taylor, a wealthy merchant of wine, 
in that town, stood, and had procured a butt of 
sherry, which butt of sherry was a potent ad- 
Tersary." Soon after, his lordship was made 
attorney-general, and some doubts arose as 
to his right to sit in parliament; which, how- 
ever, he was able to remove. 

In due time, Mr. North, wearied with the 
perpetual labours of extensive practice, not 
only in the courts of law but of equity, longed 
for, and obtained, the elevated repose of the 
enshion of the Court of Common Pleas. Here 
be sedulously endeavoured to resist the en- 
croachments of the King's Bench, and showed 
himself sufficiently versed in the arts by which 
each of the courts attempted to overreach the 
other, and which would have done credit to 
the sagacity of a solicitor at the Old Bailey. 
His biographer relates various instances of his 
skill in detecting falsehood, which do not quite 
entitle him to be regarded as a second Solomon 
—of his management of counsel, which we 
have seen excelled in no distant period — and 
of bis repartees, which are the v^orst ever 
gravely told as good things by a devoted ad- 
Airer. The story of " the dumb day" is, how- 
ever, worth transcribing, especially as our au- 
thor, though he speaks of himself as usual, in 
the third person, was the party on whose be- 
half the authority of the chief justice was 
exerted. 

** It hath been the usage of the King's Bench, 
at the side bar below in the hall, and of the 
Common Pleas, in the chamber within the 



treasury, to hear attorneys, and young ccunsel, 
that came to move them about matters of form 
and practice. His lordship had a younger 
brother (Hon. Roger North) who was of the 
profession of the law. He was newly called 
to the bar, and had little to do in the King's 
Bench ; but the attorneys of the Common 
Pleas often retained him to move for them in 
the treasury, such matters as were proper 
there, and what they might have moved them- 
selves. But however agreeable tbfs kind of 
practice was to a novitiate, it was not worthy 
the observation it had; for once or twice a 
week was the utmost calculate of these mo- 
tions. But the sergeants thought that method 
was, or might become, prejudicial to them, who 
had a monopoly of the bar, and would have nc 
water go by their mi72, and supposed it was high 
time to put a stop to such beginnings, for fear 
it might grow worse. But the doubt was, how 
they should signify their resentment, so as to 
be effectually remedial. At length they agreed, 
for one day, to make no motions at all ; and 
opportunity would fall for showing the reason 
how the court came to have no business. 
When the court (on this dumb day, as it was 
called) was sat, the chief justice gave the 
usual signal to the eldest sergeant to move. 
He bowed, and had nothing to move : so the 
next, and the next, from end to end of the bar. 
The chief, seeing this, said, Brotherty I think we 
must rise ; here is no business. Then an attorney 
steps forward, and called to a sergeant to make 
his motion ; and, after that, turned to the court 
and said, that he had given the sergeant his 
fee, and instructions over night, to move for 
him, and desired he might do it. But pro- 
found silence still. The chief boked about, 
and asked. What teas the matter ? An attorney, 
that stood by, very modestly said, that he feared 
the sergeants took iJt iU that motions were made in 
the Treasury, Then the chief scented the whole 
matter ; and, Brothers, said he, / think a very 
great affront is offered to us, which we ought, for the 
dignity of the court, to resent. But that we may 
do nothing too suddenly, btU take considercUixm ai 
fuU leisure, and maturely, let us now rise, and to- 
morrow morning give order as becomes us. And 
do you attorneys come all here to-morrow, and care 
shall be taken for your despatch, and, rather than 
faU, we will hear you, or your clients, or the bar* 
risters at law, or any person that thinks fit to ap* 
pear in business, that the law may have its course ; 
and so the court rose. This was like thunder 
to the sergeants, and they fell to quarrelling, 
one with another about being the cause of this 
great evil they had brought upon themselves : 
for none of them imagined it would have had 
such a turn as this was, that shakcd what was 
the palladium of the coif, the sole practice 
there. In the afternoon, they attended the 
chief, and the other judges of the court, and, in 
great humility, owned their fault, and begged 
pardon, and that no farther notice might be 
taken of it; aDd they would be careful not U 
give the like offence for the future. The chief 
told them, that the affront was in public, an^ 
in the face of the court, and they must make 
their recognitions there next morning, and in 
such a manner as the greatness of their offenc« 
demanded; and lYien xYie^ ^\io\3\\>afc^\ ^sNcwaiv 
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the court would say to them. Accordingly 
they did; and the chief first, and, then, the 
rest, in order, gave them a formal chiding 
with acrimony enough; all which, with de- 
jected countenances, they were bound to hear, 
when this discipline was over, the chief 
pointed to one to move; which he did, (as 
they said,) more like one crying than speaking ; 
and so ended the comedy, as it was acted in 
Westminster-hall, called the dumb day."* 

His lordship used his travels on the circuit 
as the means of securing an interest in the 
country gentlemen ; and with so much success, 
that Dr. Mew, Bishop of Winchester, who was 
called Patels, from a black plaster which he 
wore to cover a wound received in (he civil 
war, termed him " delicias occidentis," the dar- 
ling of the West ; and the western members 
of parliament '* did so firmly ensconce him that 
his enemies could never get a clever stroke at 
him." Once, indeed, he was taken in by a 
busy fanatic, who importuned the judges to sup 
with him, at his house near Exeter ; and, 
having them fairly in his power, inflicted on 
them a long extemporaneous prayer, *<aAer 
the Presbyterian way," which gave occasion to 
much merriment at the expense of their lord- 
ships, who were said to have been at a con- 
venticle, and in danger of being presented 
with all their retinue for that ofience by the 
grand jury. He also narrowly escaped being 
made the dupe or tool of the infamous Bedloe, 
who sent for him under pretence of making a 
confession. Excepting in so far as an exces- 
sive timidity influenced him, he appears to 
have acted in his high office with exemplary 
justice and wisdom. He was, indeed, a most 
faint-hearted judge, which his biographer, as 
in duty bound, discloses to his honour. He 
dreaded the trying of a witch, because he dis- 
believed the crime: and yet feared to oflcnd.the 
superstitious vulgar. On this nice subject, our 
author observes — 

** It is seldom that a poor old wretch is brought 
to trial upon that account, but there is, at the 
heels of her, a popular rage that does little less 
than demand her to be put to death : and, if a 
judge is so clear and open as to declare against 
that impious vulgar opinion, that the devil him- 
self has power to torment and kill innocent 
children, or that he is pleased to divert him- 
self with the good people's cheese, butter, pigs, 
and geese, and the like errors of the ignorant 
and foolish rabble; the countrymen (the triers) 
cry this judge hath no religion, for he doth not 
believe witches ; and so, to show they have 
some, hang the poor wretches. All which 
tendency to mistake, requires a very prudent 
and moderate carriage in a judge, whereby to 
convince, rather by detecting of the fraud, than 
by denying authoritatively such power to be 
given to old women." 

His lordship did, indeed, whenever he could, 
lay open the imposture, and procure the ac- 
quittal of witches. But when Mr. Justice Ray- 
mond and he went the circuit together, and his 
co-judge condemned two women to death for 
the crime, he appears to have contented him- 
self, " with concern, that his brother Raymond's 
oassive behaviour should let them die," with- 
at himself making any efibrt to save them. 



His opinions respecting libels were 8urDrisiiig> 
ly liberal for a judge of the cavalier party, and 
may serve to put shame to the courtly lawyen 
of more enlightened days. 

'^ As to the business of lies and libels, whichi, 
in those days, were an intolerable vexation to 
the court, especially finding that the commu- 
nity of gentle and simple strangely ran in with 
them ; it was moved that there should be more 
messengers of the press, and spies, who should 
discover secret printing-houses, (which, theOt 
were against law,) and take up thehawkers that 
sold libels, and all other persons that dispersed 
them, and inflict severe punishments on all 
that were found guilty. But his lordship wis 
of a very different opinion, and said that this 
prosecution would make them but the more 
inquired aAer; and it was impossible to hinder 
the promulgation of libels ; for the greediness 
of every one to get them, and the high price, 
would make men, of desperate fortunes, ven- 
ture any thing: and, in such cases, punish- 
ments never regulate the abuse ; but it must be 
done, if at all, by methods undermining the en- 
couragement: yet, if any were caught, he thought 
it was fit to make severe examples of them. 
But an extraordinary inquisition to be set up^ 
and make so much noise, and the punishment 
falling, as was most likely, not on the authors 
and abettors, but some poor wretches that 
sought to get a penny by selling them, would, 
as be thought, rather incense than abate the 
abuse. His notion was, that his majesty should 
order nothing extraordinary, to make people 
imagine he was touched to the quick ; but to 
set up counter writers that as every libel came 
out should take it to task, and answer it. And, 
so, all the diurnal lies of the town also would 
be met with : for said he, either ice are in iki 
vjTongy or in the right ; if the farmer, toe mtiit dp 
a» usurped powers, use force, and crush all our cim* 
rnies right or wrong. But there is no need of that, 
for we are in the right ; for vfho wHl pretend not 
to own his majesty's authority according to lawf 
And nothing is done, by kis majesty and his mimO' 
ters, but what the law trtU warrant, and whoi 
should we be afraid of? Let them lie and aeemat 
till they are weary, white we declare at the same timt, 
as may be done wUh demonstration, that ail they 
say is false and unjust; and the better sort of tie 
people whom truth sways, when laid before them, 
unit be with us. This counsel was followed ; and 
some clever writers were employed, such as 
were called the Observator and Heraclitu8,for 
a constancy, and others, with them, occasion- 
ally; and then they soon wrote the libellers 
out of the pit, and during that king's life, the 
trade of libels, which before had been in great 
request, fell to nothing." 

Mr. North, notwithstanding the liberality of 
some of his opinions, was made a privy .coun- 
sellor, and some time after Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal. He opposed Jefiries, the cele- 
brated Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
with mildness and caution, and secured and 
used wisely the esteem of his sovereign. He 
appears to have foreseen, that the consequence 
of the violent and arbitrary measures, which 
he was unable to prevent, would, if continuec^ 
work the downfall of the Stuart family. His 
private life was temoerate and regular, urn- 
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laioted with the yices of the times. His bro- 
lher»iD-laWt actually fearing bis virtae might 
be visited as a libel on the coart, seriously ad« 
Tised him to keep a mistress in his own de- 
fence; "for he understood, from very great 
men, that he was ill looked upon for want of 
doing so ; because he seemed continually to 
reprehend them;" which notable advice was 
concluded by an offer, **thac, if his lordship 
pleased, he would help him to one." His lord- 
ship's regard to virtue, as well as his usual 
caution, which told him, "there was no spy 
like a female," made him regard this proffer 
with a scorn, which utterly puzzled his adviser. 
He was, however, tremulously alive to ridicule. 
Aware of this infirmity, Jeffries and the Earl 
of Sunderland took advantage of a harmless 
visit he made to see a rhinoceros, to circulate 
a report that he had ridden on the animal. 
This threw him into a state of rage and vexa- 
tion truly surprising ; he turned on his ques- 
tioners with unexampled fury, was seriously 
angry with Sir Dudley North for not contra- 
dicting it with sufficient gravity, and sent for 
him that he might add his testimony to his 
own solemn deniaL His biographer, who ac- 
tnally performs the duty of confidante, as de- 
scribed in The Critic, to laugh, weep, or go mad 
with the principal, is also in a towering pas- 
sion at the charge. He calls it, ** an impudent 
buffoon lie, which Satan himself would not 
have owned for his legitimate issue ;" and is 
provoked beyond measure, that "the noble 
EarU with Jeffries, and others of that crew, 
made meny, and never blushed at the lie of 
their own making; but valued themselves 
upon it, as a very good jest" He was afflicted 
bj no other ** great calumny," notwithstanding 
the watchfulness of his foes. One of his last 
public acts was to stop the bloody proceedings 
of Jeffries in the West, which he did by his 
influence with the king. He did not long sur- 
vive the profligate prince, whom he sometimes 
was able to guide and to soAen. He walked 
in the coronation of James the Second, when 
imperfectly recovered from a fever ; and, aAer 
a gradual decline of some months, expired at 
his house at Wroxton, really hurried to the 
grave by the political broils and vexations at- 
tendant on the Great SeaL " That pestiferous 
lump of metal," as our author terms it, was 
given to Jeffries, whom it did not save from an 
end more disastrous and fearfuL 

The work before us, as we have already in- 
timated, is rendered more interesting by the 
sdmirable characters which it contains of the 
old lawyers. These are all drawn, not only 
with great and most felicitous distinctness, but 
are touched in a mild, gentlemanly, and hu- 
mane spirit, which it is refreshing to recog- 
nise in these days of acrimony and slander. 
Even those who were most opposed in interest 
and in prejudice to the author, receive ample 
justice from his hands. Hale, whose dislike 
10 the court rendered him obnoxious to the 
author, or, which is the same thing, to his bro- 
ther, is drawn at full length in all his austere 
majesty. Even Serjeant Maynard, the ac- 
knowledged ** anti-restoration lawyer," whose 
praise was in all the conventicles, and who 
was a hard rival of ** his lordship," receives 
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due acknowledgment of his learning, and tha« 
he was, to his last breath, true as steel to the 
principles of the times when he began his 
career. Sir William Scraggs, the fierce vo- 
luptuary and outrageous politician, is softened 
to us by the single engaging touch, that ** in 
his house every day was a holyday." And 
Jeffries himself, as exhibited here, seems to 
have had something of real human warmth 
within him, which redeems him from utter 
hatred. The following is a summary of his 
character. 

*' His friendship and conversation lay much 
among the good fellows and humourists; and 
his delights were, accordingly, drinkitig, Ictugh' 
ifig, nnging, kiesing, and all the extravagancies 
of the bottle. He had a set of banterers, for 
the mostjpart, near him ; as, in old time, gr^at 
men kept fools to make them merry. And 
these fellows, abusing one another and their 
betters, were a regale to him. And no friend- 
ship or dearness could be so great, in private, 
which he would not use ill, and to an extrava^ 
gant degree, in public No one, that had any 
expectations from him, was safe from his 
public contempt and derision, which some of 
his minions at the bar bitterly felt. Those 
above, or that could hurt or benefit him, and 
none else, might depend on fair quarters at 
his hands. When he woe in temperf and mattere 
indifferent eame be/ore him, he became hie teat of 
juetice better than any other lever »awin his place* 
He took a pleasure in mortifying fraudulent 
attorneys, and would deal forth his severities 
with a sort of majesty. He had extraordinary 
natural abilities, but little acquired, beyond 
what practice in affairs had supplied. He 
talked fluently, and with spirit ; and his weak- 
ness was that he could not reprehend without 
scolding; and in such Billingsgate language, 
as should not come out of the mouth of any 
man. He called it giving a lick with the rough 
side of hit tongue. It was ordinary to hear him 
say, Go, you art afiUhy, lousy ^ nitty rascal; with 
much more of like elegance. Scarce a day 
passed that he did not chide some one, or other, 
of the bar, when he sat in the Chancery ; and 
it was commonly a lecture of a quarter of an 
hour long. And Qiey used to say, Thit it yours ; 
my turn will be Untnorrow, He seemed to lay 
nothing of his business to heart, nor care what 
he did, or left undone ; and spent, in the Chan- 
cery court, what time he thought fit to spare. 
Many times, on days of causes at his house, 
the company have waited five hours in a morn- 
ing, and, after eleven, he hath come out inflamed 
and staring like one distracted. And that visage 
he put on when he animadverted on such as he 
took offence at, which made him a terror to real 
offenders ; whom also he terrified with his face 
and voice, as if the thunder of the day of judgment 
broke over their headt : and nothing ever made 
men tremble like his vocal inflictions. He 
loved to insult, and was bold without check 
but that only when his place was uppermost 
To give an instance. A city attorney was p&> 
titioned against for some abuse ; and affidavit 
was made that wnen he was told of my loid 
chancellor. My lord chancellor, said he, / made 
him; meaning his being a means to bring him 
early into city business. Whea t.Vv\& %£&&»k^ 
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was read, WM, said the lord chancellor, then I 
wiil lay my maker by the heeU, And, with that 
conceit, one of his best old friends went to jail. 
One of these intemperances was fatal to him. 
There was a scrivener of Wapping brought to 
hearing for relief against a bummery bond ; 
the contingency of losing all being showed, the 
bill was going to be dismissed. But one of 
the plaintiff's counsel said that he was a 
strange fellow, and sometimes went to church, 
sometimes to conventicles; and none could 
tell what to make of him ; and t/ wat thought he | 
wat a trimmer. At that the chancellor fired ; : 
and, jS. trinuner I said he ; / have heard much of , 
that monster, but never saw one. Come forlhy Mr, 
TVmimer, turn you round, and let u$ see your shape : 
and, at that rale, talked so long that the poor 
fellow was ready to drop under him ; but, at 
last the bill was dismissed with costs, aod he 
went his way. In the hall, one of his friends 
asked him how he came offl Came off, said 
he, 1 am escaped from the terrors of that man's face, 
wAicA / would scarce undergo c^ain to save my life ; 
JshaU certainly have the frightful in^ession ofitas 
long as I live. Afterwards, when the Prince of 
Orange came, and all was in confusion, this lord 
chancellor, being very obnoxious, disguised 
himself in order to go beyond sea. He was in a 
seaman's garb, and drinking a pot in a cellar. 
This scrivener came into the cellar afler sotoe 
of his clients : and his eye caught that face, 
which made him start; aud the chancellor 
seeing himself eyed, feigned a cough, and 
turned to the wall with his pot in his hand. 
But Mr, Trimmer went out, and gave notice that 
he was there ; whereupon the mob flowed in, 
and he was in extreme hazard of his life ; but 
the lord mayor saved him and lost himself! 
For the chancellor being hurried with such 
crowd and noise before him, and appearing so 
dismally, not only disguised, but disordered ; 
and there having been an amity between them, 
&s also a veneration on the lord mayor's part, 
ne had not spirits to sustain the shock, but fell 
down in a swoon ; and, in not many hours 
after, died. But this Lord Jeffries came to the 
beal without any concern at the weight of duty 
incumbent upon him ; for, at the first, being 
merry over a bottle with some of his old 
friends, one of them told him that he would 
find the business heavy. No, said he, Pit make 
it light. But, to conclude with a strange in- 
consistency, he would drink and be merry, 
kiss and slaver, with these bon companions 
over night, as the way of such is, and the 
i<ext day fall upon them, ranting and scolding 
with a virulence unsufferable." 

But the richest portion of these volumes is 
the character of the Lord Chief Justice Saun- 
ders, the author of the Reports which Mr. Ser- 
jeant Williams has rendered popular by clus- 
tering about them the products of his learned 
industry. He has a belter immortality in the 
memoir. What a picture is exhibited of the 
stoutest industry, joined with the most luxu- 
rious spirit of enjoyment— of the most intense 
acquaintance with nice technicalities and the 
most bounteous humour — of more distressing 
infirmities and scarcely less wit than those of 
Fnlstaff! What a singular being is here — 
wAai a laborious, acute, happy and affectionate 



spirit in a loathsome frame I—But, we foiget 
— we are indulging ourselves, when we ongfar 
to gratify our readers. 

**The Lord Chief Justice Saunders sue* 
ceeded in the room, of Pemberton. His cha> 
racter, and his beginning, were equally strange- 
He was at first no better than a poor t>eggar 
boy, if not a parish foundhng, withmU knoumpm 
rents or relations. He had found a way to live 
by obsequiousness (in Clement's-Inn, as I re* 
member) and courting the attomejr's clerks for 
scraps. The extraordinary observance and 
diligence of the boy made the society willing 
to do him good. He appeared very ambitious 
to learn to write ; and one of the attorneys 
got a board knocked up at a window on the 
top of a staircase; and that was his desk» 
where he sat and wrote after copies of court 
and other hands the clerks gave him. He made 
himself so expert a writer that he took in busi- 
ness, and earned some pence by hackney 
writing. And thus, W degrees, he pushed his 
faculties, and fell to forms, and, by books thai 
were lent him, became an exquisite enterinf) 
clerk ; and by the same course of improvemenl 
of himself, an able counsel, first in special 
pleading, then, at large. And, after he was 
called to the bar, had practice, in the Bong's 
Bench court, equal with any there. As to his 
person, he was very corpulent and beastly ; a 
mere lump of morbid flesh. He used to say, 
by his troggs, (such a humorous way of talking 
he affected,) none co%Ud say he wanted isnu of U§ 
body, for he had nine in his bade. He was a fetid 
mase that offended his neighl>oars at the bar 
in the sharpest degree. Those, whose ill for- 
tune it was to stand near him, were confessorst 
and, in summer-time, almost martjrrs. This 
hateful decay of his carcass came upon him 
by continued sottishness ; for, to say nothing of 
brandy, he was seldom without a pot of ale at 
his nose, or near him. That exercise was all 
he used ; the rest of his life was sitting at his 
desk, or piping at home ; and that home was a 
tailor's bouse in Butcher-Row, called his 
lodging, and the man's wife was his nurse, or 
worse ; but by virtue of his money, of which kt 
made little account, though he got a great deal, be 
soon became master of the family ; and, being 
no changeling, he never removed, but was true 
to his friends, and they to him, to the last hour 
of his life. 

" So much for his person and education. As 
for his parts, none had them more lively than 
he. Wit and repartee, in an affected rusticity, 
was natural to him. He was ever ready, and 
never at a loss ; and none came so near as he 
to be a match for Serjeant Majmard. His 
great dexterity was in the art of special plead- 
ing, and he would lay snares that often caught 
his superiors, who were not aware of his traps. 
And he was so fond of success for his clients 
that, rather than fail, he would set the court 
hard with a trick ; for which he met sometimes 
with a reprimand, which he would wittily ward 
off, so that no one was much offended with 
him. But Hales could not bear his irregularity 
of life; and for that, and suspicion of his 
tricks, used to bear hard upon him in the court 
But no ill usage from the bench was too hard 
for his hold of business, being such as scarr"- 
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•ByeoDld do bot himself. With all this, he 
had a goodness of naiure and disposition in so 
great a degree that he may be deservedly styled 
9, philanihvpe. He was a very SiUnut to the 
boys» as, in this place, I may term the stadents 
of the law, to make them merry whenever they 
had a mind to it. He had nothing of rigid or 
anstere in him. If any, near him at the bar, 
gmmbled at his stench, he ever converted the 
complaint into content and laughing with the 
abundance of his wit. As to his ordinary 
dealing, he iras as honest as the driven snow 
was white ; and why not, having no regard for 
money, nor desire to be rich 1 And, for good 
nature and condescension, there was not his fel- 
low. I have seen him, for hours and half hours 
together, before the court sat, stand at the bar, 
with an audience of students over against him, 
putting of cases, and debating so as suited 
their capacities, and encouraging their industry. 
And so in the Temple, he seldom moved with- 
out a parcel of youths hanging about him, and 
he merry and jesting with them. 

" It will be readily conceived that this man 
was never cut out to be a presbyter, or any 
thing that is severe and craobed. In no time 
did he lean to faction, but did his business 
without offence to any. He put off officious 
talk of government or politics, with jests, and 
•o made bis wit a catholicon, or shield, to. cover 
all his weak places and infirmities. When the 
court fell into a steady course of using the 
law against all kinds of offenders, this man 
was taken into the king's business ; and had 
the part of drawing and perusal of almost all 
indictments and informations that were then 
to be prosecuted, with the pleadings thereon if 
any were special ; and he had the settling of 
the large pleadings in the 9110 warranto against 
London. His lordship had no sort of conver- 
satiop with him, but in the way of business, 
and at the bar; but once aAer he was in the 
king's business, be dined with his lordship, and 
DO more. And there he showed another quali- 
fication he had acquired, and that was to play 
jigs upon a harpsichord ; having taught him- 
self with the opportunity of an -old virginal of 
his laudladjr's ; but in such a manner, not for 
defect but figure, as to see him were a jest. 
The king, observing him to be of a free dispo- 
sition, loyal, friendly, and without greediness 
or guile, thought of him to be the chief justice 
of the King's Bench at that nice time. And 
the ministry could not but approve of it. 80 
great a weight was then at stake, as could not 
be trusted to men of doubtful principles, or 
such as any thing might tempt to desert them. 
While he sat in the Court of King's Bench, he 
gave the rule to the general satisfaction of the 
lawyers. But his course of life was so differ- 
ent from what it had been, his business inces- 
sant, and, withal, crabbed; and his diet and 
exercise changed, that the constitution of his 
body, or head rather, could not sustain it, and 
ne fell into an apoplexy and palsy, which 
numbed his parts ; and he never recovered the 
strength of them. He out-lived the judgment 
io the quo warranto ; but was not present, other- 
wise than by sending his opinion, by one of 
the judges, to be for the king, who, at the pro- 
nouncing of the judgment, declared it to be 



the court accordingly, which is ftequently dona 
in like cases." 

Although we have been able to give but a 
few of the choice peculiarities of these volumes, 
our readers will be able to gather, from our ex« 
tracts, that the profession of the law was a 
very different thing in the reign of Charles the 
Second, from what it is in the present era- 
There was something in it more robust and 
hearty than there is now. Lawyers treated on 
the drvest subjects, in a ** full and heightened 
style,'* which now would receive merited ridi- 
cule, because it is natural no longer. When 
Lord Coke ** wanders in the wilderness of the 
laws of the forest"— or stops to *♦ recreate him* 
self with a view of Dido's deer"— or looks on 
his own fourth Institute, as *<the high and 
honourable building of the jurisdiction of tho 
courts" — we feel that he uses the language of 
metaphor, merely because he thinks in it 
Modern improvement has introduced a division 
of labour among the faculties. The regions of 
imagination and of reality are separated by 
stricter and more definite limits, than in tho 
days of old. Our 'poems and orations are 
more wild and extravagant, and our ordinary 
duties more dry and laborious. Men have 
learned to refine on their own feelings — to 
analyze all their sensations— to class all their 
powers, feelings, and fantasies, as in a museum ; 
and to mark and label them so that they 
may never be applied, except to appropriate 
uses. The imagination is only cultivated as a 
kind of exotic luxury. No one unconsciously 
writes in a picturesque style, or suffers the 
colour of his thoughts to suffuse itself over 
his disquisitions, without caring for the effect 
on the reader. The rich conceit is either sup- 
pressed, or carefully reserved to adorn some 
cold oration where it may be duly applauded. 
Our ancestors permitted the wall-flower, when 
it would, to spread out its sweets from the 
massive battlement, without thinking there 
was any thing extraordinary in its growth, or 
desiring to transplant it to a garden, where it 
would add little fragrance to the perfume of 
other flowers. 

The study of the law has sunk of late years. 
Formerly, the path of those by whom it was 
chosen, though steep and rugged, was clear 
and open before them. Destitute of adventi- 
tious aids, they were compelled to salutary 
and hopeful toils. They were forced to trace 
back every doctrine to the principle which was 
its germ, and to search for their precedents 
amidst the remotest grandeur of our history. 
Patient labour was required of tbem, but their 
reward was certain. In the most barren and 
difficult parts of their ascent, they found, at 
least, in the masses which they surmounted, 
the stains and colourings of a humanizing an- 
tiquity to soAen and to dignify their labours. 
But abridgments, commentaries, and digests 
without number, have precluded the necessity 
of these liberal researches, while the vast 
accumulation of statutes and decisions have 
rendered them almost hopeless. Instead of a 
difficult mountain to ascend, there is a briary 
labyrinth to penetrate. Wearied out with vain 
attempts, the student accepts such temporary 
helps as he can i^rocxiie, axk^ ^^^'^^t^ ol t^ 
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dnang the erer-increasing mDltitude of deci- 
sions to any fixed and intelligible principles. 
Thus his labours are not directed to a visible 
goal — nor cheered by the venerableness of 
old time— nor crowned with that certainty of 
conclusion, which is the best reward of scien- 
tific researches. The lot of a superficial sta- 
tait of a dry science, is, of all conditions, the 
most harassing and fruitless. The evil must 



increase until it shall wofk its own cnrt— 
until accumulated reports shall lose their an 
thority — or the legislature shall be com 
pelled, by the rastness of the mis^iiei^ to 
undertake the tremendous task of revising 
and condensing the whole statute law, and 
fixing the construction of the unwritm 
maxims within some tolerable boundaries. 
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Ir Mr. Hazlitt has not generally met with 
impartial justice from his contemporaries, we 
must say that he has himself partly to blame. 
Some of the attacks of which he has been the 
object, have, no doabt, been purely brutal and 
malignant ; but others have, in a great measure, 
arisen from feelings of which he has himself 
set the example. His seeming carelessness of 
that public opinion which he would influence 
— his love of startling paradoxes — and his in- 
trusion of political virulence, at seasons when 
the mind is prepared only for the delicate in- 
vestigations of taste, have naturally provoked 
a good deal of asperity, and prevented the due 
appreciation of his powers. We shall strive, 
however, to divest ourselves of all preposses- 
sions, and calmly to estimate those talents and 
feelings which he has here brought to the con- 
templation of such beauty and grandeur, as 
none of the low passions of this ** ignorant 
present time" should ever be permitted to 
overcloud. 

Those who regard Mr. Hazlitt as an ordinary 
writer, have little right to accuse him of suf- 
fering antipathies in philosophy or politics to 
influence his critical decisions. He possesses 
one excellent quality, at least, for the office 
which be has chosen, in the intense admira- 
tion and love which be feels for the great au- 
thors on whose excellences he chiefly dwells. 
His relish for their beauties is so keen, that 
while he describes them, the pleasures which 
they impart become almost palpable to the 
sense ; and we seem, scarcely in a figure, to 
feast and banquet on their " nectared sweets.** 
He introduces us almost corporally into the 
divine presence of the Great of old time — 
enables us to hear the living oracles of wisdom 
drop from their lips — and makes us partakers, 
not only of those joys which they diffused, 
but of those which they felt in the inmost re- 
cesses of their souls. He dn.^8 aside the 
veil of Time with a hand tremulous with 
mingled delight and reverence ; and descants, 
with kindling enthusiasm, on all the delicacies 
of that picture of genius which he discloses. 
His intense admiration of intellectual beauty 
seems always to sharpen his critical faculties. 
He perceives it, by a kind of intuitive power, 
how deeply 9oever it may be buried in rubbish; 



and separates it, in a moment, from all that 
would encumber or deface it. At the same 
time, he exhibits to us those hidden sources of 
beauty, not like an anatomist, but like a lover: 
he does not coolly dissect the form to show the 
springs whence the blood flows all eloquent, 
and Uie divine expression is kindled; but 
makes us feel it in the sparkling or softened 
eye, the wreathed smile, and the lender bloom. 
In a word, he at once analyzes and describes, 
so that our enjoyments of loveliness are not 
chilled, but brightened, by our acquaintance 
with their inward sources. The knowledge 
communicated in his lectures, breaks no sweet 
enchantment, nor chills one feeling of youth- 
ful joy. His criticisms, while they extend our 
insight into the causes of poetical excellence, 
teach us, at the same time, more keenly to 
enjoy, and more fondly to revere it. 

It must seem, at first sight, strange, that 
powers like these should have failed to excite 
universal sympathy. Much, doubtless, of the 
coldness and misrepresentation cast on them, 
has arisen from causes at which we have 
already hinted — from the apparent readiness 
of the author to ** give up to party what was 
meant for mankind** — and from the occasional 
breaking in of personal animosities on that 
deep harmony which should attend the reverent 
contemplation of genius. But we apprehend 
that there are oUier causes which have dimin* 
ished the influence of Mr. Hazlitt*s faculties, 
originating in his mind itself; and these we 
shall endeavour briefly to specify. 

The chief of these may, we think, be a»> 
cribed primarily to the want of proportion, of 
arrangement, and of harmony, in his powers* 
His mind resembles the ** rich stronde" which 
Spencer has so nobly described, and to which 
he has himself likened the age of Elizabeth, 
where treasures of every description lie, with- 
out order, in inexhaustible provision. Noble 
masses of exquisite marble are there, which 
might be fashioned to support a glorious teni" 
pie ; and gems of peerless lustre, which would 
adorn the holiest shrine. He has no lack of 
the deepest feelings, the profoundest sentiments 
of humanity, or the loAiest aspirations after 
ideal good. But there are no great leading 
principles of taste to give singlenesa to his 
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aims. Bor any central points in his mind, around 
which his feelings may revolve, and bis im- 
itations cluster. There is no sufficient dis- 
tinction between his intellectual and bis ima- 
ginative faculties. He confounds the truths of 
imagination with those of fact — the processes 
of argument with those of feeling — the immu- 
nities of intellect with those of virtue. Hence 
Ibe seeming inconsistency of many of his doc- 
trines. Hence tbe want of all continuity in 
his style. Hence his failure in producing one 
aingle, harmonious, and lasting impression on 
tbe hearts of bis hearers. He never waits to 
consider whether a sentiment or an image is 
IB place — so it be in itself striking. The keen 
aense of pleasure in intellectual beauty, which 
is tbe best charm of his writings, is also his 
chief deluder. He cannot resist a powerful 
image, an exquisite quotation, or a pregnant 
remark, however it may dissipate, or even sub- 
vert, the general feeling which his theme should 
inspire. Thus, on one occasion, in the midst 
of a violent political invective, he represents 
tbe objeots of bis scorn as *' having been be- 

Eiled, like Miss Clarissa Harlowe, into a 
use of ill-fame, and, like her, defending them- 
selves to the last;** as if tbe reader's whole 
carrent of feeling would not be diverted from 
all political disputes, by the remembrance thus 
awakened of one of the soblimest scenes of 
lomance ever imbodied by human power. He 
will never be contented to touch that most 
strange and curious instrument, the human 
heart, with a steady aim, but throws his hand 
rapidly over the chords, mingling strange dis- 
cord with ** most eloquent music.** Instead of 
conducting us onward to a given object, he 
opens ao many delicious prospects by the way- 
aide, and suffers us to gaze at them so long, 
that we forget the end of our journey. He is 
perpetually darzled among the sunbeams of 
his fancy, and plays with them in elegant fan- 
tasy, when he should point tbem to tbe spots 
where they might fall on truth and beauty, and 
render them visible by a clearer and lovelier 
radiance than had yet revealed them. 

Tbe work before us is not the best verifica- 
tion of these remarks ; for it has more of con- 
tinuity, and less of paradox, than any of his 
previons writings. With tbe exception of 
some strong political allusions in tbe account 
of the Sejanus of Ben Jonson, it is entirely 
free from those expressions of party feeling 
which respect for an audience, consisting of 
men of all parties, and men of no party, ought 
alwaj-s to restrain. There is also none of that 
personal bitterness towards Messrs. Words- 
wonh, Coleridge, and Southey, which disfigured 
bis former lectures. His hostility towards 
these poets, the associates of bis early days, 
has always, indeed, been mingled with some 
redeeming feelings which have heightened the 
Ttmi occasioned by its public disclosure. — 
While he has pursued them with all possible 
seventy of invective, and acuteness of sarcasm, 
he has protected their intellectual character 
with a chivalrous zeaL He has spoken as if 
" his only hale had sprung from bis only love;" 
and bis thoughts of its objects, deep rooted in 
old affection, could not lose all traces of their 
"primal sympathy." His bitterest language 



has had its dash of tbe early sweets, which no 
changes of opinion could entirely destroy. StiJ* 
his audiences and his readers had ample 
ground of complaint for tbe intrusion of per- 
sonal feelings, in inquiries which should be 
sacred from all discordant emotions. We re- 
joice to observe, that this blemish is now 
effaced; and that full and free course is at last 
given to that deep humanity which has ever 
held its current in his productions, sometimes 
in open day, and sometimes beneath the soil 
which it fertilized, though occasionally dashed 
and thrown back in its course by the obstacles 
of prejudice and of passion. 

The first of these lectures consists of a gene- 
ral view of the subject, expressed in terms of 
the deepest veneration and of the most pas- 
sionate eulogy. AAer eloquently censuring 
the gross prejudice, that genius and beauty are 
things of modem discovery, or that in old lime 
a few amazing spirits shone forth amidst gene- 
ral darkness, as tbe harbingers of brighter 
days, the author proceeds to combat tbe notion 
that Shakspeare was a sort of monster of poet- 
ical genius, and all his contemporaries of an 
order far below him. 

'* He, indeed, overlooks and commands the 
admiration of posterity; but be does it from 
the table land of the age in which be lived. 
He towered above his fellows * in shade and 
gesture proudly eminent ;' but he was but one 
of a race of giants, the tallest, the strongest, 
the most graceful and beautiAil of them ; but 
it was a common and noble brood. He was 
not something sacred and aloof from tbe vul- 
gar herd of men, but shook hands with Nature 
and the circumstances of the time ; and is dis- 
tinguished from his immediate contemporaries, 
not in kind, but in degree, and greater variety 
of excellence. He did not form a class or 
species by himself, but belonged to a class or 
species. His age was necessary to him ; nor 
could be have been wrenched from his place 
in the edifice, of which he was so conspicuous 
a part, without equal injury to himself and it. 
Mr. Wordsworth says of Milton, that ' his soul 
was like a star, and dwelt apart' This cannot 
be said with any propriety of Shakspeare, who 
certainly moved in a constellation of bright 
luminaries, and * drew after him the third part 
of the heavens.*" Pp. 12, 13. 

The author then proceeds to investigate the 
general causes of that sudden and rich deve- 
lopment of poetical feeling which forms his 
theme. He attributes it chiefly to the mighty 
impulse given to thought by the Reformation — 
to the disclosure of all the marvellous stores 
of sacred antiquity, by the translation of the 
Scriptures — and to (he infinite sweetcess, 
breathing from tbe divine character of the 
Messiah, with which he seems to imagine that 
the people were not familiar in darker ages. 
We are far from insensible to tbe exquisite 
beauty with which this last subject is treated; 
and fully agree with our author, that ** there is 
something in the character of Christ, of more 
sweetness and majesty, and more likely to 
work a change in the mind of man, than any 
to be found in history, whether actual or 
feigned." But we cannot think that the gentle 
influences wtiich Ihal chaxiaj&x&i i^t^^^^^^ii^^. 
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general heart, were weak or partial even before 
tiie translation of the Scriptures. The young 
had received it, not from books, bat from the 
living voice of their parents, made softer in 
its tones by reverence and love. It had tem- 
pered early enthusiasm, and prompted visions 
of celestial beauty, in the souls even of the' 
most low, before men had been taught to reason 
on their £uth. The instances of the Saviour's 
compassion — his wondrous and beneficent 
miracles — ^his agonies and death, did not lie 
forgotten daring centuries, because the people 
could not read of them. They were written 
** on the fleshy tables of the heart,'* and soft- 
ened the tenour of humble existence, while 
superstition, ignorance, and priestcraft held 
sway in high places. 

These old feelings of love, however, tended 
greatly to sweeten and moderate the first excur- 
sions of the inteUect, when released from its 
long thraldom. The new opening of the stores 
of classic lore, of Ancient History, of Italian 
Poetry, and of Spanish Romance, contributed 
much, doubtless, to the incitement and the 
perfection of our national genius. The dis- 
covery of the New World, too, opened fresh 
fields for the imagination to revel in. ** Green 
islands, and golden sands," says our author, 
" seemed to arise, as by enchantment, out of the 
bosom of the watery waste, and invite the cu- 
pidity, or wing the imagination of the dream- 
ing speculator. Fairy land was realized in 
new and unknown worlds." — ** Fortunate fields, 
and groves, and flowery vales — thrice happy 
isles," were found floating ** like those Hespe- 
rian gardens famed of old," — ** beyond Atlantic 
seas, as dropped from the zenith." Ancient 
superstitions also still lingered among the peo- 
ple. The romance of human life had not then 
departed. It ** was more full of traps and pit- 
falls ; of moving accidents by flood and field : 
more way-laid by sudden and startling evils, 
it stood on the brink of hope and fear, or stum- 
bled upon fate unawares, — while imagination, 
close behind it, caught at and clung to the 
shape of danger, or snatched a wild and fear- 
ful joy from its escape." The martial and 
heroic spirit was not dead. It was compara- 
tively an age of peace, ** Like Strength repos- 
ing on his own right arm f but the sound of 
civil combat might still be heard in the dis. 
tance, — the spear glittered to the eye of me. 
mory, or the clashing of armour struck on the 
imagination of the ardent and the young. The 
people of that day were borderers on the savage 
state, on the times of war and bigotry, — though 
themselves in the lap of arts, of luxury, and 
knowledge. They stood on the shore, and saw 
the billows rolling after the storm. They 
heard the tumult, and were still. Another 
source of imaginative feelings, which Mr. 
Hazlitt quotes from Mr. Lamb, is found in the 
distinctions of dress, and all the external sym- 
bols of trade, profession, and degree, by which 
''the surface of society was embossed with 
hierogljrphics, and poetry existed in act and 
complement extern." Lastly, our author al- 
ludes to the first enjoyment and uncontrolled 
range of our old poets through Nature, whose 
fairest flowers were then uncropped, — and to 
d^ morementa of the soul then laid open to 



their view, without disgnise or controL AH 
those causes Mr. Hazlitt regards as directed^ 
and their immediate effects as united by die 
genius of oar country, native, unaflTected, 
smrdy, and unyielding. His lecture concludes 
with a character, equally beautiful and just, 
of the Genius of our Poetry, with reference to 
the classical models, as having more of Pan 
than of Apollo .- — ^ bat Pan is a God, ApoUo 
is no more !" 

The five succeeding Lectures contain the 
opinions of the author on most of the celebrated 
works produced from the time of the Reforma- 
tion, until the death of Charles the First. The 
second comprises the characters of Lyly, Mar- 
low, Heywood, Middleton, and Rowley. The 
account of Lyly's Endymion is worthy of that 
sweet but singular work. The address of 
Eumenides to Endymion, on his awaking from 
his long sleep, ** Behold the twig to which ihoa 
laidest down thy head is become a tree," is in* 
deed, as described by our author, ** an exqai- 
sitely chosen image, and dumb proof of the 
manner in which he has passed his life from 
youth to old age, — ^in a dream, a dream of 
love !" His description of Marlow's qoalities, 
when he says " there is a lust of power in his 
writings, a hunger and thirst after unrighteoas- 
ness, a glow of the imagination unhallowed by 
any thing but its own energies," is very striking. 
The characters of Middleton and Rowley in 
this Lecture, and those of Marston, Chapman 
Deckar, and Webster in the third, are sketched 
with great spirit ; and the peculiar beauties of 
each are dwelt on in a style and with a senti- 
ment congenial with the predominant feeling 
of the poet. At the close of the X^ecture, the 
observation, that the old dramatic writers have 
nothing theatrical about them, introduces the 
following enlogy^ on that fresh delight which 
books are ever ready to yield us. 

<<Here, on Salisbury Plain, where I write 
this, even here, with a few old authors, I can 
manage to get through the summer or the win- 
ter months, without ever knowing what it is to 
feel ennui. They sit with me at breakfast, they 
walk out with me before dinner. After a long 
walk through unfrequented tracts^ — after start- 
ing the hare from the fern, or hearing the 
wing of the raven rustling above my head, or 
being greeted with the woodman's * stem good- 
night' as he strikes into his narrow homeward 
patby — I can take ' mine ease at mine inn' be- 
side the blazing hearth, and shake hands with 
Signor Orlando Frescobaldo, as the oldest ac- 
quaintance I have. Ben Jonson, learned 
Chapman, Master Webster, and Master Hey- 
wood are there ; and, seated round, discourse 
the silent hours away. Shaksjpeare is there 
himself, rich in Gibber's Manager's coaL 
Spenser is hardly returned from a ramble 
through the woods, or is concealed behind a 
group of nymphs, fawns, and satyrs. Milton 
lies on the table as on an altar, never taken up 
or laid down without reverence. Lyly's En- 
djrmion sleeps with the moon that shines in 
at the xrindow; and a breath of wind stirring 
at a distance, seems a sigh from the tree 
under which he grew old. Faustas dis> 
pates in one comer of the room with fiendish 
laces, and reasons of divine astrology. Bella- 
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front soothes Mattheo, Yittoria triumphs over 
her Jodges, and old Chapman repeats one of 
the hymns of Homer, in his owr fine trans- 
latiou." Pp. 136, 187. 

The spirit of this passage is rery deep and 
eordiai ; and the expression, for the most part, 
exquisite. But we wonder that Mr. Hazlitt 
should commit so great an incongruiiy, as to 
represent the other poets around him in per- 
son, while Milton, introduced among the rest, 
is used only as the title of a book. Why are 
other authors to be '^ seated round," to cheer 
the critic's retirement as if liring, — while Mil- 
ton, like a petition in the House of Commons, 
ta only ordered ** to lie upon the table V* 

In the Fourtti Lecture, ample justice is done 
Id Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ben 
ionson; but we think the same measure is 
not meted to Ford. We cannot regard the 
author of «"Tis a Pity she's a Whore," and 
« The Broken Heart," as «< finical and fastidious." 
We are directly at issue, indeed, with our au- 
thor on his opinions respecting the catastrophe 
of the latter tragedy. Calantha, Princess of 
8pana, is celebrating the nuptials of a noble 
pair, with solemn dancing, when a mes- 
senger enters, and informs her that the 
king, her father, is dead: — she dances on. 
Another report is brought to her, that the sister 
of her betrothed husband is starved ; — she calls 
ibr the other change. A third informs her that 
Ithocles, her lover, is cruelly murdered ; — she 
eomplains that the music sounds dull, and 
orders sprightlier measures. The dance ended, 
she announces herself queen, pronounces sen- 
tence on the murderer of Ithocles, and directs 
the ceremonials of her coronation to be im- 
mediately prepared. Her commands are 
obeyed. She enters the Temple in white, 
crowned, while the dead body of her husband 
is borne on a hearse, and placed beside the 
altar ; at which she kneels in silent prayer. 
After her devotions, she addresses Nearchus, 
Prince of Argos, as though she would choose 
him for her husband, and lays down all orders 
for the regulation of her kingdom, under the 
guise of proposals of marriage. This done, 
whe turns to the body of Ithocles, ** the shadow 
of her contracted lord," puts her mother*s wed- 
ding ring on his finger, ** to new-marry him 
whose unfe she is," and from whom death 
shall not part her. She then kisses his cold 
Kps, and dies smiling. This Mr. Hazliit calls 
" tragedy in masquerade," ** the true false gal- 
lop of sentiment;" and declares, that *'any 
thmg more artificial and mechanical he can- 
not conceive." He regards the whole scene as 
a forced transposition of one in Marston's Mal- 
content, where Aurelia dances on in defiance 
to the world, when she hears of the death of a 
detested husband. He observes, ''that a 
woman should call for music, and dance on 
in spite of the death of a husband whom she 
hates, without regard to common decency, is 
but too possible: that she should dance ou 
with the same heroic perseverance, in spite of 
IIm death of her father, and of every one else 
whom she loves, from regard to common cour- 
dtsy or appearance, is not surely natural. The 
passions may silence the voice of humanity ; 
Ml it isa i» think, equally against probabiliQr 



and decorum, to make both the passions and 
the voice of humanity give way (as in the ex- 
ample of Calantha) to a mere form of outward 
behaviour. Such a suppression of the strong- 
est and most uncontrollable feelings, can only 
be justified from necessity, for some great pur- 
posed—which is not the case in Ford*s play; 
or it must be done for the effect and eclat of the 
thing, which is not fortitude but affectation." 
The fallacy of this criticism appears to us to 
lie in the assumption, that the violent suppres- 
sion of her feelings by the heroine was a mere 
piece of court etiquette — a compliment to the 
ceremonies of a festival. Surely the object 
was noble, and the effort sublime. While the 
deadly force of sorrow oppressed her heart, 
she felt that she had solemn duties to dis- 
charge, and that, if she did not arm herself 
against affliction till they were finished, she 
could never perform them. She could seek 
temporary strength only by refusing to pause 
— by hurrjring on the final scene; and dared 
not to give the least vent to the tide of grief, 
which would at once have relieved her over- 
charged heart, and left her, exhausted, to die. 
Nothing less than the appearance of gayety 
could hide or suppress the deep anguish of 
her soul. We agree with Mr. Lamb, whose 
opinion is referred to by our author, that there 
is scarcely in any other play "a catastrophe 
so grand, so solemn, and so surprising as 
this !" 

The Fifth Lecture, on Single Plays and 
Poems, brings into view many curious speci- 
mens of old humour, hitherto littie known, and 
which sparkle brighUy in their new setting. 
The Sixth, on Miscellaneous Poems and 
Works, is chiefly remarkable for the admira- 
ble criticism on the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, with which it closes. Here the critic 
separates with great skill the wheat from the 
chaff, showing at once the power of his author, 
and its perversion, and how images of teach- 
ing beauty and everlasting truth are marred 
by ^ the spirit of Gothic quaintness, criticism, 
and conceit." The passage, which is far too 
long for quotation, makes us desire more eam- 
esUy than ever that an author, capable of so 
lucid and convincing a development of his 
critical doctrines, would less freqaentiy con- 
tent himself with giving the mere results of his 
thought, and even conveying these in the most 
abrupt and startling language. A remark ut- 
tered in the parenthesis of a sarcasm, or an 
image thrown in to heighten a piece of ircny, 
might often furnish extended matter for the 
delight of those whom it now only disgusts or 
bewilders. 

The Seventh Lecture, on the works of Lor^ 
Bacon, compared as to style with those of Sir 
Thomas Browne and of Jeremy Taylor, is very 
unequal. The character of Lord Bacon is 
eloquent, and the praise sufficiently lavish; 
but it does not show any proper knowledge of 
his works. That of Jeremy Taylor is some- 
what more appropriate, but too full of gaudy 
images and mere pomp of words. The style 
of that delicious writer is ingeniously described 
as *' prismatic ;" though there is too much of 
shadowy chillness in the phrase, adequately 
to represent the wattaa3Ck^\«^^<&\x^A^\^^V\0^ 
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be casts on all tiiat he touches. And when we 
are afterwards told that it ** unfolds the colours 
of the rainbow ; floats like a bubble through 
the air; or is like innumerable dewdrops, 
that glitter on the face of morning, and twinkle 
as they glitter;" — we can only understand that 
the critic means to represent it as variegated, 
light, and sparkling: but it appears to us that 
the style of Jeremy Taylor is like nothing un* 
substantial or airy. 'Hie blossoms put forth 
in his works spring from a deep and eternal 
stock, and have no similitude to any thing wa- 
vering or unstable. His account of Sir Tho- 
mas Browne, however, seems to us very cha- 
racteristic, both of himself and of that most 
extraordinary of English writers. We can 
make room only for a part of it 

** As Bacon seemed to bend all his thoughts 
to the practice of life, and to bring home the 
light of science ' to the bosoms and bastness 
of men,' Sir Thomas Browne seemed to be of 
opinion, that the only business of life was to 
think; and that the proper object of specula- 
tion was, by darkening knowledge, to breed 
more speculation, and * find no end in wan- 
dering mazes lost' He chose the incompre- 
hensible and the impracticable, as almost the 
only subjects fit for a loAy and lasting contem- 
plation, or for the exercise of a solid faith. He 
cried out for an * ok aUitudo' beyond the heights 
of revelation ; and posed himself with apocry- 

Shal mysteries as the pastime of his leisure 
ours. He pushes a question to the utmost 
verge of conjecture, that he may repose on the 
certainty of doubt : and he removes an object 
to the greatest distance from him, that he may 
take a high and abstracted interest in it, con- 
sider it in relation to the sum of things, not 
to himself, and bewilder his understanding in 
the universality of its nature, and the inscruta- 
bleness of its origin. His is the sublime of 
indiflbrence ; a passion for the abstmse and 
imaginary. He turns the world round for his 
amusement, as if it were a globe of pasteboard. 
He looks down on sublunary afiairs as if he 
had taken his station in one of the planets. 
The antipodes are next-door neighbours to 
him: and doomsday is not far off. With a 
thought he embraces both the poles ; the march 
of his pen is over the great divisions of geo- 
graphy and chronology. Nothing touches him 
nearer than humanity. He feels that he is 
mortal only in the decay of nature, and the 
dust of longr-forgotten tombs. The finite is lost 
in the infinite. The orbits of the heavenly bo- 
dies, or the history of empires, are to him but 
a point in time, or a speck in the universe. 
Tlie great Platonic year revolves in one of his 
periods. Nature is too little for the grasp of 
his style. He scoops an antithesis out of fa- 
balons antiquity, and rakes up an epithet from 
the sweepings of chaos. It is as if his books 
had dropped from the clouds, or as if Friar 
Bacoh*s head could speak. He stands on the 
edge of the world of sense and reason, and gets 
a vertigo by looking down at impossibilities 
and chimeras. Or he busies himself with the 
mysteries of the Cabbala, or the enclosed se- 
crets of the heavenly quincunxes, as children are 
amused with tales of the nursery. The passion 
of cariosity (the on)y ptLSsion of childhood) had 



in him survived to old age^ and had siipc* 
annuated his other faculties. He monliKi 
and grows pathetic on a mere idle fancy of Ui 
own, as if thought and being were the same^ 
or as if * all this worid were one glorious lie.* 
He had the most intense consciousness of cob* 
traductions and nonentities; and he decks them 
out in the pride and pedantry of words, as if 
they were the attire of his proper person. The 
categories hang about his neck like the gold 
chain of knighthood: and he 'walks gowned' 
in the intricate folds and swelling drapery of 
dark sayings and impenetrable riddles." I^. 
293—295. 

The Eighth and Last Lecture begins with 
a few words on the merits of SheU, Tobin, 
Lamb, and Comwally who, in our own time, 
have written in the spirit of the elder dramas 
tists. The observations in this lecture, on the 
spirit of the romantic and classic literature, 
are followed by a striking development of the 
materials, and an examination of the success 
of the German drama. Mr. Hazlitt attributes 
the triumph of its monstrous paradoxes to those 
abuses and hypocrisies of society, those inco 
herences between its professions and its mo* 
tives, which excite enthusiastic minds to seek 
for the opposite, at once, of its defects and 
blessings. His account of his own sensations 
on the first perusal of the Robbers, is one of 
the most striking passages in the work. 

*^ I have half trifled with this subject ; and I 
believe I have done so because I despaired of 
finding language for some old-rooted feelings 
I have about it, which a theory could neither 
give, nor can it take away. The Robbers 
was the first play I ever read ; and the eflbet 
it produced upon me was the greatest It 
stunned me like a blow; and I have not reco> 
vered enough from it to tell how it was. There 
are impressions which neither time nor cir- 
camstances can efiace. Were I to live much 
longer than I have any chance of doing, the 
books I have read when I was young, I can 
never forget Five-and-twenty years have 
elapsed since I first read the translation of the 
Robbers, but they have not blotted the impres* 
sion from my mind; it is here still — an old 
dweller in the chambers of the brain. The 
scene, in particular, in which Moor looks 
through his tears at the evening sun from the 
mountain's brow, and says in his despair, *Il 
was my wish like him to live, like him to die: 
it was an idle thought, a boy's conceit,' took 
first hold of my imagination, — and that sun 
has to me never set !" 

While we sympathize in all Mr. Hazlivf s 
sentiments of reverence for the mighty works 
of the older times, we must guard against 
that exclusive admiration of antiquity, ren- 
dered fashionable by some great critics, which 
would induce the belief that the age of genius 
is past, and the world grown too old to be ro 
mantic We can observe in these Lectures, 
and in other works of their author, a jealousy 
of the advances of civilization as lessening the 
dominion of fancy. But this is, we think, a 
dangerous error ; tending to chill the earliest 
aspirations after excellence, and to roll its 
rising energies back on the kindling souL 
There remains yet abundant spac»for genioi 
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ID possess ; and science is rather the pioneer 
dMA the impeder of its progress. The level 
nwds, indeed, which itcnts through unexplored 
regions, are, in themselves, less fitted for its 
wanderings than the tangled ways through 
which it delights to stray ; but they afford it 
new glimpses into the wild scenes and noble 
Tistas which open near them, and enable it to 
deriate into finesh scenes of beauty, and hiUierto 



unexplored fastnesses. The face of nature 
changes not with the variations of fashion 
One state of society may be somewhat more 
favourable to the development of genius than 
another ; but wherever its divine seed is cast, 
there will it strike its roots far beneath the sur* 
face of artificial life, and rear its branches into 
the heavens, far above the busy haunts of com- 
mon mortals. 



VAEIOUS PROSPECTS OF MANKIND, NATURE, AND 

PROVIDENCE. 



[RETROsFEcrrTE Review.] 



Ma. Wallace, the author of the work be- 
fore us, was of the number of those speculators 
who have delighted to form schemes of ideal 
felicity for their species. Men of this class, 
often despised as dreaming theorists, have been 
found among the best and wisest of all ages. 
nose, indeed, who have seen the farthest into 
their nature, have found the surest grounds of 
hope even for its earthly progress. Their en- 
thusiasm has been, at the least, innoxious. The 
belief, that humanity is on the decline — ^that 
the energy of man is decaying — that the heart 
is becoming harder — and that imagination and 
intellect are dwindling away — lays an icy 
finger on the soul, confirms the most debasing 
selfishness, and tends to retard the good which 
it denies. We propose, therefore, in this ar- 
ticle very cursorily to inquire how far the 
lM>pes of those who believe that man is, on the 
whole, advancing, are sanctioned by experience 
and by reason. 

But we must not forget, that, in the very 
work before us, an obstacle to the happiness 
of the species is brought forward, which has 
tobsequently been explained as of a dreadful 
nature, and has been represented as casting 
an impenetrable gloom over the brightest an- 
ticipations of human progress. We shall first 
set it forth in the words of Wallace — then trace 
its expansion and various applications by Mal- 
thas — and inquire how far it compels us to de- 
spair for man. 

* Under a perfect government, the inconve- 
niencies of having a family would be so en- 
tirely removed, children would be so well 
taken care of, and every thing become so 
fiivourable to populousness, that though some 
sickly seasons or dreadful plagues in particu- 
lar climates might cut ofi* multitudes, yet, in 
general, mankind would increase so prodi- 
giously, that the earth would at last be over- 
stocked, and become unable to support its nu- 
■lerous inhabitants. 

* How long the earth, with the best culture 
of which it is capable from human genius and 
industry, might be able to nourish its perpetu- 
ally increasing inhabitants, is as impossible 
at it is unnecessary to be determined. It is 
Bot probable that it could have supported them 
during so long a period as since the creation 



of Adam. But whatever may be supposed of 
the length of this period, of necessity it must 
be granted, that the earth could not nourish 
them for ever, unless either its fertility could 
be continually augmented, or, by some secret 
in nature, like what cenain enthusiasts have 
expected from the philosopher's stone, some 
wise adept in the occult sciences should invent 
a method of supporting mankind quite differ- 
ent from any thing known at present. Nay, 
though some extraoi*dinary method of support- 
ing them might possibly be found out, yet if 
there was no bound to the increase of man- 
kind, which would be the case under a perfect 
government, there would not even be sufficient 
room for containing their bodies upon the sur- 
face of the earth, or upon any limited surface 
whatsoever. It would be necessary, therefore, 
in order to find room for such multitudes of 
men, that the earth should be continually en- 
larging in bulk, as an animal or vegetable body. 

** Now, since philosophers may as soon at- 
tempt to make mankind immortal, as to sup- 
port the animal frame without food, it is equally 
certain, that limits are set to the fertility of the 
earth ; and that its bulk, so far as is hitherto 
known, hath continued always the same, and 
probably could not be much altered without 
making considerable changes in the solar sys- 
tem. It would be impossible, therefore, to sup- 
port the great numbers of men who would be 
raised up under a perfect government; the 
earth would be overstocked at last, and the 
greatest admirers of such fanciful schemes 
must foresee the fatal period when they would 
come to an end, as they are altogether incon- 
sistent with the limits of that earth in which 
they must exist 

** What a miserable catastrophe of the most 
generous of all human systems of government ! 
How dreadfully would the magistrates of such 
commonwealths find themselves disconcerted 
at that fatal period, when there was no longer 
any room for new colonies, and when the earth 
could produce no farther supplies! Daring 
all the preceding ages, while there was room 
for increase, mankind must have been happy; 
the earth must have been a paradise in the 
literal sense, as the greatest part of it must 
have been turned into deU%\^VE<Q\ ^lA Iroc^loX 
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gardens. Bat when the dreadfol time should 
at last come, when oar globe, by the most 
-diligent calture, coald not produce what was 
sufficient to nourish its numerous inhabitants, 
what happy expedient could then be found out 
to remedy so great an evil t 

'* In such a cruel necessity, must there be a 
law to restrain marriage? Must multitudes 
of women be shut up in cloisters, like the 
ancient vestals or modem nuns 1 To keep a 
balance between the two sexes, must a propor- 
tionable number of men be debarred from 
marriage ? Shall the Utopians, following the 
wicked policy of superstition, forbid their 
priests to marry ; or shall they rather sacrifice 
men of some other profession for the good of 
the state ? Or, shall they appoint the sons of 
certain families to be maimed at their birth, 
and give a sanction to the unnatural institu- 
tion of eunuchs? If none of these expedients 
can be thought proper, shall they appoint a cer- 
tain number of infants to be exposed to death 
as soon as they are bom, determining the pro- 
portion according to the exigencies of the state ; 
and pointing out the particular victims by lot, 
or according to some established rule ? Or, 
must they shorten the period of human life by 
a law, and condemn all to die aAer they had 
completed a certain age, which might be 
shorter or longer, as provisions were either 
more scanty or plentiful ? Or what other me- 
thod* should they devise (for an expedient 
would be absolutely necessary) to restrain 
the number of citizens within reasonable 
bounds? 

"Alas ! how unnatural and inhuman must 
every such expedient be accounted? The 
natural passions and appetites of mankind are 
planted in our frame, to answer the best ends 
for the happiness both of the individuals and 
of the species. Shall we be obliged to con- 
tradict such a wise order? Shall we be laid 
under the necessity of acting barbarously and 
inhumanly? Sad and fatal necessity! And 
which, after all, could never answer the end, 
but would give rise to violence and war. For 
mankind would never agree about such regu- 
lations. Force and arms must at last decide 
their quarrels, and the deaths of such as fall 
in battle leave sufficient provisions for the 
survivors, and make room for others to be born. 

** Thus the tranquillity and numerous bless- 
ings of the Utopian governments would come 
to an end ; war, or crael and unnatural cus- 
toms, be introduced, and a stop put to the in- 
crease of mankind, to the advancement of 
knowledge, and to the culture of the earth, in 
spite of the most excellent laws and wisest pre- 
cautions. The more excellent the laws had 
been, and the more strictly they had been ob- 
served, mankind must have sooner become 
miserable. The remembrance of former times, 
the greatness of their wisdom and virtue, would 
conspire to heighten their distress; and the 
world, instead of remaining the mansion of 
wisdom and happiness, become the scene of 
vice and confusion. Force and fraud must 
prevail, and mankind be reduced to the same 
calamitous condition as at present 

**Such a melancholy situation, in conse- 
quence merely of the want of provisions, is in 



trath more unnatural than all their pres«a 
calamities. Supposing men to nave abused 
their liberty, by which abuse vice has onc« 
been introduced into the world; and tha* 
wrong notions, a bad taste, and vieioos habits, 
have been strengthened by the defects of edu- 
cation and government, our PJ^fs^i^t distresses 
may be easily explained. They may even 
be called natural, being the natural conse- 
quences of our depravity. They may be 
supposed to be the means by which Provi- 
dence punishes vice ; and by setting bounds 
to the increase of mankind, prevents the 
earth's being overstocked, and men being laid 
under the cruel necessity of killing one an- 
other. But to suppose, that in the course <^ 
a favourable Providence a perfect govern- 
ment had been established, under which the 
disorders of human passions had been power- 
fully corrected and restrained; poverty, idle- 
ness and war banished; the earth made a para- 
dise; universal friendship and concord esta- 
blished, and human society rendered flourish- 
ing in all respects ; and that such a lovely con- 
stitution should be overturned, not by the vices 
of men, or their abuse of liberty, but by the 
order of nature itself, seems wholly unnataral, 
and altogether disagreeable to the methods of 
Providence." 

To this passage, the gloomy theories of Mr. 
Malthus owe their origin. He took the evil 
which Wallace regarded as awaiting the 
species in its highest state of earthly per- 
fection, as instant and pressing in almost 
every state of society, and as causing man- 
kind perpetually to oscillate. He represented 
nature herself as imposing an adamantine 
barrier to improvement He depicted the 
tendency of the species to increase in num- 
bers, as arising from passion, mad and un- 
governable as well as universal, and as r^ 
sisted, in its fatal consequences, only by war, 
famine, or disease. He maintained, that man 
was placed by nature between two tremen- 
dous evils, and could never recede from the 
strait within which his movements were con- 
tracted. 

The system thus promulgated in the first 
edition of the work on PopiUation, could not 
be well applied to any practical uses. It 
tended to destroy the fair visions of human 
improvement, and to place a gigantic demon 
in their room. But it could not form a 
part of any rational scheme of legislation, 
because it represented the evils which it 
depicted as hopeless. Its only moral was de- 
spair. But its author— *a man whose personal 
benevolence withstood his doctrines — became 
anxious to discover some moral purposes to 
which he might apply his scheme. Accord- 
ingly, in his second edition, which was so 
altered and rewritten as to be almost a new 
work, he introduced a new preventive check 
on the tendency of population to increase, 
which he designated << moral restraint,'' and 
proposed to inculcate, by the negative course of 
leaving all those who did not practise it to the 
consequences of their error. This new fea- 
ture appears to us subversive of the whole sys- 
tem, in so far, at least, as it is designed to exhibit 
I insuperable obstacles to the progressive hap* 
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piness of man. Instead of the eyil being re- 
garded as ineyitable, a means was expressly 
enfoieed by which it might be completely 
aroided. Celibacy was shown to be a state 
of attainable and exalted virtue. In calcu- 
lating on the tendency of the species to in- 
crease, we were no longer required to spec- 
ulate, on a mere instinct, but on a thousand 
moral and intellectual causes— on the move- 
ments of reason, sensibility, imagination, and 
hope. The rainbow could be as easily grasped 
or a sun-beam measured by a line, as Ske ope- 
rations of the blended passion and sentiment 
of love estimated by geometrical series ! We 
will» however, examine a little more closely 
the popular objection to theories of humau 
improvement, which the principle of popula- 
tion is supposed to offer. 

The real question, in this case, is not whe- 
ther, when the world is fully cultivated, the 
tendency of the species to increase will be 
greater than the means of subsistence; but 
whether this tendency really presses on us at 
every step of our progress. For, if there is no 
insuperable barrier to the complete cultivation 
of the earth,- the cessation of all the countless 
evils of war, and the union of all the brethren 
of mankind in one great family, we may safely 
trust to Heaven for the rest. When this uni- 
versal harmony shall begin, men will surely 
have attained the virtue and the wisdom to ex- 
ercise a self-denial, which Mr. Malthus himself 
represents as fully within their power. In the 
era of knowledge and of peace, that degree of 
self-sacrifice can scarcely be impossible, which, 
even now, our philosopher would inculcate at 
the peril of starvation. At least, there can be 
DO danger in promoting the happiness of the 
species, until it shall arise to this fulness ; for 
we are told, that every effort towards it pro- 
duces a similar peril with that which will em- 
bitter its final reign. And if it should exist at 
last, we may safely believe, that He who pro- 
nounced the blessing, ** increase and multiply," 
will not abandon the work of his hands ; but 
that this world then will have answered all the 
purposes of its creation, and that immortal 
state will begin, ** in which we shall neither 
marry nor be given in marriage, but be as the 
aneels of God." 

Let us inquire, then, whether the evidence 
of history, or the present aspect of the world, 
warrant the belief, that the tendency of the 
species to increase beyond the means of sub- 
sistence is a necessary obstacle to the improve- 
ment of its condition. If the wretchedness of 
man really flowed from this source, it is strange 
that the discovery should not have been made 
during six thousand years of his misery. He is 
not nsuatiy mus obtuse, respecting the cause 
of his sorrows. It will be admitted, that his 
distresses have most frequently arisen from 
luxury and from war, as their immediate 
causes. The first will scarcely be attributed 
to the want of food ; nor can the second be 
traced to so fantastical an origin. Shakspeare, 
indeed, represents Coriolauus, in his insolent 
contempt for humanity, as rejoicing in the ap- 
proach of war, as the means of ** ven^g the 
«U8ty superiiuitjr'' of the people ; ^t kings 
nave not oAen engaged in the fearful game on 



so refined and philosophic principles. On the 
contrary, the strength of a state was always 
regarded, in old time, as consisting in the 
number of its citizens. And, indeed, it is im- 
possible that any of the gigantic evils of man- 
kind should have arisen from the pressure of 
population against the means of subsistence ; 
because it is impossible to point out any one 
state in which the means of subsistence have 
been fully developed and exhausted. If the 
want of subsistence, then, has ever afilicted a 
people, it has not arisen, except in case of tem- 
porary famine, from a deficiency in the means of 
subsistence, but in the mode and. spirit of using 
them. The fault has been not in nature, bat 
in man. Population may, in a few instances, 
have increased beyond the energy of the peo- 
ple to provide for it, but not beyond the re- 
sources which God has placed within their 
power. 

The assertion, th^t there is, in the constant 
tendency of population to press hardly against 
the means of subsistence, an insuperable check 
to any great improvement of the species, is in 
direct contradiction to history. The species 
has increased in numbers, and has risen in in- 
telligence, under far more unfavourable cir- 
cumstances than the present, in spite of this 
fancied obstacle. There is no stage of civili- 
zation, in which the objection to any farther 
advance might not have been urged with as 
much plausibility as at the present While 
any region, capable of fruitfulness, remains 
uninhabited and barren, the argument applies 
with no more force against its cultivation, than 
it would have applied against the desire of him 
who founded the first city to extend its boun- 
daries. While the world was before him, he 
might as reasonably have been warned to de- 
cline any plan for bringing wastes into tillage, 
on the ground that the tendency of man to mul- 
tiply would thus be incited beyond the means 
of supplying food, as we, in our time, while 
the greater part of the earth yet remains to be 
possessed. And, indeed, the objection has far 
less force now than at any preceding period : 
— because not only is space left, but the aids 
of human power are far greater than in old 
time. Machinery now enables one man to do 
as much towards the supply of human wants, 
as could formerly have been done by handreds. 
And shall we select this as the period of so- 
ciety in which the species must stand still, be- 
cause the means of subsistence can be carried 
bat a little farther 1 

It seems impossible to cast a cursory glance 
over the earth, and retain the belief, that there 
is some insaperable obstacle in the constitution 
of nature, to the development of its vast and 
untried resources. Surely, immense regions 
of unbounded fertility — long successions of 
spicy groves — trackless pastures watered by 
ocean — rivers formed to let in wealth to the 
midst of a great continent — and islands which 
lie calmly on the breast of crystal seas, were 
not created for eternal solitude and silence. 
Until these are peopled, and the earth ih 
indeed "replenished and subdued," the com- 
mand and the blessing, ''increase and mal- 
tiply," must continue unrecalled by its great 
Author. Shall not Egypt revive its old ?t>i.vV' 
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Ailness, and Palesdne again flow with milk and 
honey! 

The hypothesis, that population left to itself 
will increase in a geometrical progression, 
while the means of sabsistence can only be 
enlarged in an arithmetical progression, is a 
mere fantasy. Vegetables, cattle, and fish, 
have far greater powers of productiveness than 
the human species ; and the only obstacle to 
those powers being developed in an equal de- 
gree, is the want of room for them to increase, 
or the want of energy or wisdom in man to 
apply the bounty of nature to its fittest uses. 
The first want cannot exist while the larger 
part of the earth is barren, and the riches of 
the ocean remain unexhausted. The second, 
with all the disadvantages of ignorance, war, 
tyranny, and vice, has not prevented the boun- 
daries of civilization from widely extending. 
What is there then in this particular stage of 
society, which should induce the belief, that 
the sinews of humanity are shrivelled up, and 
its energy falling to decay 1 The same quan- 
tity of food or of clothing — the same comforts 
and the same luxuries — which once required 
the labour of a hundred hands, are now pro- 
duced almost without personal exertion. And 
is the spirit in man so broken down and de- 
based, that, with all the aids of machinery, he 
cannot efifect as much as the labour of his own 
right arm would achieve in the elder time? 
If, indeed, he is thus degenerate, the fault, at 
least, is not in nature, but in external and 
transitory causes. But we are prepared 
clearly, though briefly, to show, that man has 
been and is, on the whole, advancing in true 
virtue, and in moral and intellectual energy. 

It cannot be denied, that there are many ap- 
parent oscillations in the course of the species. 
If we look at only a small portion of history, 
it may seem retrograde, as a view of one of the 
windings of a noble river may lead us to 
imagine that it is flowing from the ocean. The 
intricacies of human affairs, the perpetual op- 
position of interests, prejudices, and passions, 
do not permit mankind to proceed in a right 
line; but, if we overlook any large series of 
ages, we shall clearly perceive, that the course 
of man is towards peifection. In contemplat- 
ing the past, our attention is naturally a^ 
tracted to the illustrious nations, whose story 
is consecrated by our early studies. But even 
if we take these, and forget the savage barbai^ 
ism of the rest of the world, we shall find little 
to excite our envy. Far be it from us to deny, 
that there were, among these, some men of 
pure and disinterested virtue, whose names 
are like great sea-marks in the dreariness of 
the perspective, and whom future generations 
can only desire to imitate. Our nature has al- 
ways had some to vindicate its high capabili- 
ties of good. But even among the privileged 
classes of Greece and Rome — the selected mi- 
nority, to whom all the rights of nature were 
confined more strictly than in the strictest 
modem despotism — how rare are the instances 
of real and genuine goodness ! The long suc- 
cession of bloody tragedies — that frightful al- 
ternation of cruelties and of meannesses — the 
Peloponnesian war, was perpetrated in the 
JDjdst of the people, who had just carried the 



arts to their highest perfeeaoD. Gratitude, 
honesty, and good foith, had no place in the 
breast of Athenian citizens. The morals of 
the Spartans were even more despicable than 
those of their rivals. Their mixture of bar^ 
barity and of craft towards their foes and the 
states which were tributary to their power-^ 
their unnatural sacrifice of the most sacred of 
the afliectlons of nature to mere national glory 
— and their dreadful conduct towards the 
wretched Helots, who were Uieir propertyr* 
have scarcely a parallel in hnman history. The 
long conspiracy of Rome against the libertiei 
of mankind, carried on fh>m the time of its 
foundation until it began to decline, served to 
string every sinew into a horrid rigidity, and 
to steel the heart to the feeUng^ of compassion* 
This is the description of its progress by one 
of its own historians : 

" Raptores orbis, postqnam cuncta vastanti- 
bus defnere terras, et mare scrutantur; si 
locuples hostis est, avari ; si pauper, ambitiosi : 
quos non oriens non occidens satiaverit ; soli 
omnium opes atque inopiam pari afifectu con- 
cupiscunt. Auferre, trucidare, rapere, falsis 
nominibus imperinm, atque ubi solitudinem 
pacem appellent." (Tacitus, Vita jSgricola, 

The proscriptions of Mari us and Sylla alone 
proved what this savage spirit could perpetrate 
at home, when it had exhausted all opportuni- 
ties of satiating, among foreign states, its 
thirst for slaughter. 

If we pass over the improvements in morals 
— the amelioration of war — the progress of po- 
litical science — and the redemption of the fe- 
male sex from degradation and from bondage 
— we shall find, in one great change alone, 
ample reason to rejoice in the advances of the 
species. The simple term, hwnanity, expresses 
the chief difierence between our times and the 
brightest of classical ages. In those there was 
no feeling for man, as man — no recognition 
of a common brotherhood — ^no sense of those 
qualities which all men have in common, and 
of those claims which those who are ** made 
of one blood" have on each other for justice 
and for mercy. Manhood was nothing, citizen- 
ship was all in all. Nearly all the virtues 
were aristocratical and exclusive. The num- 
ber of slaves — their dreadful condition— and 
the sanction which the law gave to all the 
cruelties practised on. them — showed that the 
masters of the world had no sense of the dig- 
nity of their nature, whatever they might feel 
for the renown of their country, or the privi- 
leges of their order. The Spartan youths mas> 
sacred their Helots, to nurture their valour. 
Indeed, the barbarities inflicted on that mise- 
rable race, by those whom we are sometimes 
taught to admire, would exceed belief, if they 
were not attested by the clearest proofs. At 
Rome, slaves, when too old for work, were 
often sent to an island in the Tiber, and left 
there to perish. On the slightest ofiTence, they 
were frequently thrown into fish-ponds, ex- 
posed to wild beasts, or sentenced to die upon 
the cross. And in the same spirit of contempt 
for humanity, and veneration fcr the privileged 
orders, parents had power to imprison their 
children or put them to death, and wives were 
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left, wiAoat protection, to the brutal ferocity 
of their hosliuids. 

With how different feelings are the rights of 
homanitjr regarded in these happier seasons ! 
SlaTeiy is abolished thronghout the Christian 
kingdoms of Enrope, and, with few exceptions, 
eqiMLl jostice is administered to all. There is 
no grief which does not meet with pity, and 
few miseries which do not excite the attempt 
to reliere diem. Men are found of sensibili* 
ties keen eren to agony, who, tremblingly aliire 
in every fibre to wretchedness, have yet the 
moral heroism to steel their nerves to the in- 
Testigation of the most hideous details of suf- 
fering, with no desire of applause or wish for 
reward, except that which success itself will 
giTC them, within a few short years, what 
great moral changes have been effected ! The 
traffic in human beings, which was practised 
without compunction or disgrace, and defended 
in parliament as a fair branch of conunerce, 
is now made a felony, and those who are de- 
lected in pursuing it would almost be torn in 
pieces by popvdar fury. The most cruel 
enactments against freedom of thought and of 
discussion hare been silently repeiUed, while 
acareely a Toice has been raised to defend or 
to mourn them. And, aboye all, a moral ele- 
vation has been given to the great mass of the 
lining generation, by the provision for their 
instruction, of which no tune, or change, or 
accident can deprive them. 

There is a deep-rooted opinion, which has 
been eloquently propoundea by some of the 
first critics of our age, that works of imagina- 
tion must necessar&y decline as civilization 
advances. It will readily be conceded, that 
no individual minds can be expected to arise, 
in the most refined periods, which will surpass 
thoM which have been developed in rude and 
barbarous ages. But theru does not appear 
any solid reason for believing, that the mighty 
works of old time occupy the whole region of 
poetry— or necessarily chill the fancy of these 
later times by their vast and unbroken sha- 
dows. Genius does not depend on times or on 
•eaaons, it waits not on external circumstances, 
tt can neither be subdued by the violence of the 
most savage means, nor polished away or dis- 
aijHited among the rafinements of the most gli^ 
lering scenes of artificial life. It is ** itself 
alone." To the heart of a young poet, the 
world is ever beginning anew. He is in the 
generation by which he is surrounded, but he 
iM not of it ; he can live in the light of the 
holiest times, or range amidst gorgeous mar- 
vels of eldest superstition, or sit " lone upon 
the shores of old romance," or pierce the veil 
of mortality, and "breathe in worlds to which 
the heaven of heavens is but a veil." The 
very deficiency of the romantic, in the actual 
paths of existence, will cause him to dwell in 
thought more apart from them, and to seek the 
wildest recesses in those regions which Ima^ 
gination opens to his inwai^ gaze. To the 
eye of young joy, the earth is as fresh as at 
the first — the dew-drop is lit up as it was in 
Eden— and *' the splendour in the grass, the 
glory in the flower," yet glitters as in the 
spring-time of the world. 

TK« sabjeets in which genius rejoices are 



not the vain and the transitory, but the true 
and the eternal, which are the same through 
all changes of society and shifting varieties 
of fashion. The heavens yet " tell the glory 
of Qod ;" the hills, the vales, and the ocean, do 
not alter, nor does the heart of man wax old^ 
The wonders of these are as exhaustless as 
they are lasting. While these remain, the cir- 
cumstances of busy life — the exact mechanism 
of the social state— will affect the true poet but 
little. The seeds of genius, which contain 
within themselves the germs of expanded 
beauties and divinest sublimities, cannot 
perish. Wheresoever they are scattered, they 
must take root, striking far below the surface, 
overcropped and exhausted by the multitude 
of transitory productions, into a deep richness 
of soil, and, rising up above the weeds and 
tangled underwood which would crush them, 
lift their innumerable boughs into the free and 
rejoicing heavens. 

The advancement of natural science and of 
moral truth do not tend really to lesson the 
resources of the bard. The more we know, 
the more we feel there is vet to be known* 
The mysteries of nature and of humanity are 
not lessened, but increased, by the discoveries 
of philosophic skill. The lustre which breaks 
on the vast clouds, which encircle us in our 
earthly conditien, does not merely set in clear 
vision that which before was hidden in sacred 
gloom; but, at the same time, half exhibits 
masses of magnificent shadow, unknown be- 
fore, and casts an uncertain light on vast re- 
gions, in which the imagination may devoutly 
expatiate. A plastic superstition may fill a 
limited circle with beautiful images, but it 
chills and confines the fancy, almost as strictly 
as it limits the reasoning faculties. The my- 
thology of Greece, for example, while it peo- 
pled earth with a thousand glorious shapes, 
shut out the free graoe of nature from poetic 
vision, and excluded from the ken the high 
beatings of the soul. All the loveliness of 
creation, and all the qualities, feelings, and 
passions, were invested with personal attri- 
butes. The evening's sigh was the breath of 
Zephyr — ^the streams were celebrated, not in 
their rural clearness, but as visionary nymphs 
— and ocean, that old agitator of sublimest 
thoughts, gave place, in the imagination, to a 
trideutpbearing god. The tragic muse almost 
" forgot herself to stone," in her lone contem- 
plations of destiny. No wild excarsiveness 
of fancy marked their lighter poems — ^no ma- 
jestical struggle of high passions and high 
actions filled the scene — no genial wisdom 
threw a penetrating, yet lovely, light on the 
silent recesses of the bosom. The diffusion of 
a purer faith restored to poetry its glowing af- 
fections, its far-searching intelligence, and its 
excursive power. And not only this, bat it 
left it free to use those exquisite figures, and to 
avail itself of all the chaste and delicate 
imagery, which the exploded superstition first 
called into being. In the stately regions of 
imagination, the wonders of Greek fable yet 
have place, though they no longer hide from 
our view the secrets of our nature, or the long 
vistas which extend to the dim verge of the 
moral horizon. Well, indeed, does e^ ^gce^ 
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liring poet assert their poetic existence, under 
the form of defending the science of the 
stars: 

** For Fable te Love'i worid, hto borne, hto birtb-place ; 

Delif btedly dwelle he 'mong fliyi, and taHsmaoe, 

And fplrlts ; aod delifhtedly belieTes 

DiTiniUei, beiog UnMelfdiTiiM. 

The intelligible formi of ancient poeta, 

The fkir hamanltiea of old religion. 

The power, the beauty, and the majeety, 

That had their hannta in dale or piny mountain, 

Or fbreit, by alow atream or pebbly apring. 

Or chaama and watery deptha ! %ll tbeae have vanlahM ; 

They live no longer in the (kith of reaaon ! 

But Btill the heart doth need a language, atill 

Doth the old inatinct bring back the old namea ; 

And to yon atarry world they now are gone, 

Spirlu or godi, that uaed to ahare thia earth 

With roan ai with theh* Mend ; and Co the lover 

Yonder they roove, from yonder viaible iky 

Shoot influence down ; and, even at thia day 

'Tia Jupiter who brings whatever is great. 

And- Venua that bringa every thing tbat'i Iklr !*'* 

The poet is the inheritor of the imaginative 
treasures of all creeds which reasoA has now 
exploded. The dim gigantic shadows of the 
north — the gentle superstitions of the Greeks 
— the wild and wondrous prodigies of the Ara- 
bian enchantment — the dark rites of magic, 
more heart-stirring than all — ^have their places 
in the vast region of his soul. When we climb 
above the floating mists which have so long 
overspread humanity, to breathe a purer air, 
and gaze on the unclouded heavens, we do 
not lose our feeling of veneration for majestic 
erroi^s, nor our sense of their glories. Instead 
of wandering in the region of cloud, we over- 
took it all, and behold its gorgeous varieties 
of arch, minaret, dome, or spire, without par- 
taking in its delusions. 

But we have no heed of resort to argument, 
in order to show that genius is not gradually 
declining. A glance at its productions, in the 
present age, will suffice to prove the gloomy 
mistake of desponding criticism. We will 
sketch very lightly over the principal living 
authors, to illustrate this position — satisfied 
that the mere mention of their names will 
awaken, within our readers, recollections of 
delight, far more than sufficient triumphantly 
to contravene the theory of those who believe 
in the degeneracy of genius. 

And first — in the great walk of poesy — is 
Wordsworth, who, if he stood alone, would 
vindicate the immortality of his art He has, 
in his works, built up a rock of defence for his 
species, which will resist ihe mightiest tides 
of demoralizing luxury. Setting aside the 
varied and majestic harmony of his verse — ^the 
freshness and the grandeur of his descriptions 
— the exquisite soAness of his delineations of 
character — and the high and rapturous spirit 
of his choral songs — we may produce his '* di- 
vine philosophy" as unequalled by any pre- 
ceding bard. And surely it is no small proof 
of the infinity of the resources of genius, that 
in this late age of the world, the first of all phi- 
losophic poets should have arisen, to open a 
new vein of sentiment and thought, deeper and 
richer than yet had been laid bare to mortal 

*C&l0rldg9*a traojlatloB of Schiller's WdUrutHn, 



eyes. His rural pictures are as fresh and ai 
lively as those of Cowper, yet how maoh lovei 
lier is the poetic light which is shed over themi 
His exhibition of gentle peculiarities of cha 
racter, and dear immunities of heart, is as tmt 
and as genial as that of Goldsmith, yet how 
much is its interest heightened by its intimate 
connection, as by golden chords, with the no> 
blest and most universal truths t His littlt 
pieces of tranquil beauty are as holy and as 
sweet as those of Collins, and yet, while we feel 
the calm of the elder poet gliding into our souls, 
we catch farther glimpses through the luxu- 
riant boughs into '< the highest heaven of in- 
vention." His soul mantles as high with lovtt 
and joy, as that of Bums, but yet *'how brigfat, 
how solemn, how serene," is the brimming 
and lucid stream 1 His poetry not only dis- 
covers, within the heart, new faculties, bat 
awakens within, its untried powers, to com* 
prebend and to enjoy its beauty and its wis- 
dom. 

Not less marvellously gifted, though in a 
far diflferent manner, is Coleridge, who, by a 
strange error, has been usually reg[arded as 
belonging to the same school, partaking of the 
same peculiarities, and upholding the same 
doctrines. Instead, like Wordsworth, of seek- 
ing the sources of sublimity and of beauty ia 
the simplest elements of humanity, he ranges 
through all history and science, investigating 
all that has really existed, and all that has 
had foundation only in the strangest and wild- 
est minds, combining, condensing, developing* 
and multiplying the rich products of his re- 
search with marvellous facility and skiU; 
now pondering fondly over some piece of ex- 
quisite loveliness, brought from a wild and un- 
known recess; now tracing out the bidden 
germ of the eldest and most barbaric theories ; 
and now calling fantastic spirits from the 
vasty deep, where they have slept since the 
dawn of reason. The term, ** mjrriad-minded," 
which he has happily applied to Shakspeare, 
is truly descriptive of himself. He is not one, 
but Legion — " rich with the spoils of time," 
richer in his own glorious imagination and 
sportive fantasy. There is nothing more won- 
derful than the facile majesty of his images, or 
rather of his worlds of imagery, which, even 
in his poetry or his prose, start up before us 
self-raised and all perfect, like the palace of 
Aladdin. He ascends to the sublimest truths, 
by a winding track of sparkling glory, whieh 
can only be described in his own language— 

<*theBplriU* ladder. 
That (Vom this gross and Tislble world of dust 
Even to the sUrry world, with thousand rounds 
Builda itself up ; on which the unseen powers 
Move up and down on heavenly ministries — 
The ch'cles in the circles, tliat jipproach 
The central aun with ever-narrowing orbit.'* 

In various beauty of versification, he has 
never been exceeded. Shakspeare, doubtless, 
has surpassed him in linked sweetness and ex)> 
quisite continuity, and Milton in pure majesty 
and classic grace — ^but this is in one species 
of verse only — and, taking all his trials of va- 
rious metres, the swelling harmony of his blank 
verse, the sweet breathing of his gentler odes^ 
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aad the sybil-Uke flatter alternate with the mnr- 
maring charm of his wizard spells, we doubt 
if even these great masters have so fally de- 
veloped the mnsie of the English tongue. He 
has yet completed no adequate memorials of 
his genius ; yet it is most unjust to assert, that 
be has done nothing or little. To refute this 
assertion, there are, his noble translation of 
WaUemtem — his love-poems of intensest beauty 
— his jSneitnt Mariner, with its touches of pro- 
foondest tenderness amidst the wildest and 
most bewildering terrors — his holy and most 
tweet tale of Christabel, with its rich enchant- 
ments and its richer humanities — the depths, 
the sublimities, and the pensive sweetness of 
b'.s tragedy— the heart-dilating sentiments scat- 
tered through his <* Friend" — and the stately 
imagery which breaks upon us at every turn 
of the golden paths of his metaphysical laby- 
rinths. And, if he has a power within mightier 
than that which even these glorious creations 
indicate, shall he be censured because he has 
deviated from the ordinary course of the age, 
in its development; and, instead of committing 
his imaginative wisdom to the press, has deli- 
vered it from his living lips 1 He has gone about 
in the true spirit of an old Greek bard, with 
a noble carelessness of self, giving fit utteraiice 
to the divine spirit within him. Who that has 
heard can ever forget him — his mild benignity 
—the unbounded variety of his knowledge — the 
ftst succeeding products of his imagination — 
the child-like simplicity with which he rises, 
from the driest and commonest theme, into the 
widest magnificence of thought, pouring on 
the soul a stream of beauty and of wisdom, to 
mellow and enrich it for evert The seeds of 
poetrjy which he has thus scattered, will not 
perish. The records of his fame are not in 
books only, but on the fleshly tablets of young 
hearts, who will not sufier it to die even in the 
general ear, however base and unfeeling criti- 
cism may deride their gratitude ! 

Charles Lamb is as original as either of 
these, within the smaller circle which he has 
chosen. We know not of any writer, living 
or dead, to whom we can fitly liken him. The 
exceeding delicacy of his fancy, the keenness 
of his perceptions of truth and beauty, the 
sweetness and the wisdom of his hrimour, and 
the fine interchange and sportive combination 
of all these, so frequent in his works, are en- 
tirely and peculiarly his own. As it has been 
said of Swift, that his better genius was his 
spleen, it may be asserted of Lamb that his 
kindliness is his inspiration. With how nice 
an eye does he detect the least hitherto un- 
noticed indication of goodness, and with how 
true and gentle a touch does he bring it out to 
do good to our natures ! How new and strange 
do some of his more fantastical ebullitions 
seem, yet how invariably do they come home 
to the very core, and smile at the heart ! He 
makes the majesties of imagination seem fa- 
miliar, and gives to familiar things a pathetic 
beauty or a venerable air. Instead of finding 
that every thing in his writings is made the 
most of, we always feel that the tide of senti- 
ment and of thought is pent in, and that the 
airy and variegat^ bubbles spring up from 

far depth in the placid waters. The loveli- 



ness of his thought looks, in the quaintness of 
his style, like a modest beauty, laced-in and 
attired in a dress of the superb fashion of the 
elder time. His versification is not greatly in 
ferior to that of Coleridge, and it is, in all its 
best qualities, unlike that of any other poet 
His heroic couplets are alternately sweet, terse, 
and majestical ; and his octo-syllabic measures 
have a freeness and completeness, which mark 
them the pure Ionic of verse. 

Barry Cornwall, with the exception of Cole- 
ridge, is the most genuine poet of love, whc 
has, for a long period, appeared among us. 
There is an intense and passionate beauty, a 
depth of affection, in his little dramatic poems, 
which appear even in the affectionate triflings 
of his gentle characters. He illustrates that 
holiest of human emotions, which, while it 
will twine itself with the frailest twig, or dally 
with the most evanescent shadow of creation, 
wasting its excess of kindliness on all around 
it, is yet able to *' look on tempests and be 
never shaken." Love is gently omnipotent in 
his poems ; accident and death itself are but 
passing clouds, which scarcely vex and which 
cannot harm it. The lover seems to breathe 
out his life in the arms of his mistress, as 
calmly as the infant sinks into its softest slum- 
ber. The fair blossoms of his genius, though 
light and trembling at the breeze, spring from 
a wide, and deep, and robust stock, which will 
sustain far taller branches without being ex- 
hausted. In the vision, where he sees ''the 
famous Babylon," in his exquisite sonnets, and 
yet more in his Marcian Cohnna, has he shown 
a feeling and a power for the elder venerable- 
ness of the poetic art, which, we are well as- 
sured, he is destined successfully to develope. 

Some of our readers will, perhaps, wonder, 
that we have thus long delayed the mention 
of the most popular of the living poets. But, 
though we have no desire to pass them by, 
we must confess, that we do not rest chiefly 
on them our good hope for English genius. 
Lord Byron's fame has arisen, we suspect, al- 
most as much from an instinctive awe of his 
nobility, and from a curiosity to know the se- 
crets of his diseased soul which he so often par- 
tially gratifies, as from the strength and turbid 
majesty of his productions. His mind is, 
however, doubtless cast in no ordinary mould* 
His chief poetic attributes appear, to us, to be 
an exceedingly quick sensibility to external 
beauty and grandeur, a capability and a love 
of violent emotion, and a singular mastery of 
language. He has no power over himself, 
which is the highest of all qualifications for a 
poet as it is for a man. He has no calm me- 
ditative greatness, no harmonizing spirit, no 
pure sense of love and of joy. He is as far be- 
neath the calmy imaginative poets as the re- 
gion of tempests and storms is below the quiet 
and unclouded heavens. He excites intense 
feeling, by leading his readers to the brink of 
unimaginable horror, by dark hints of name- 
less sins, or by the strange union of virtues and 
of vices, which God and nature have for ever 
divided. Yet are there touches of grace and 
beauty scattered throughout his works, occa- 
sional bursts of redeeming enthusiasm, which 
make us deeply regret the loo^C\ftti**^^xn»«^ 
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Oisorder^ of his souL The stream of his ge- 
aias £elUs, from a vast height, amidst bleakest 
rocks, iDto depths, which mortal eye cannot 
fathom, and into which it is dangeroas to gaze ; 
but it sends up a radiant mist in its fall, which 
the sun tints with heavenly colouring, and it 
leaves its echoes on the golden and quiet 
clouds ! The too frequent perveision of his 
genius does not prevent it from showing, in 
its degree, the immortality of the most sublime 
of the human faculties. 

Sir Walter Scott, if his poetry is not all 
which his countrymen proclaim it, is a bard, 
in whose success every good man must rejoice. 
His feeling of nature is true, if it is not pro- 
found ; his humanity is pure, if it is not deep ; 
his knowledge of facts is choice and various, 
if his insight into their philosophy is not very 
clear or extensive. Dr. Percy s Reliques pre- 
pared his way, and the unpublished Christabel 
aided his inspirations; but he is entitled to 
the credit of having first brought romantic 
poetry into fashion. Instead of the wretched 
sentimentalities of the Delia Cruscan school, 
he supplied the public with pictures of nature, 
and with fair visions of chivalry. If he is, 
and we hope as well as believe that he is, the 
author of the marvellous succession of Scotch 
romances, he deserves far deeper sentiments 
of gratitude than those which his poems 
awaken. Then does he merit the praise of 
having sent the mountain breezes into the 
heart of this great nation; of having supplied 
us all with a glorious crowd of acquaintances, 
and even of friends, whose society will never 
disturb or weary us ; and of having made us 
glow a thousand times with honest pride, in 
that nature of which we are partakers ! 

Mr. Southey is an original poet, and a de- 
lightful prose-writer, though he does not even 
belong to the class w^hich it has been the 
fashion to represent him as redeeming. He 
has neither the intensity of Wordsworth, nor 
the glorious expansion of Coleridge ; but he 
has their holiness of imagination, and child- 
like purity of thought His fsLncies are often 
as sweet and as heavenly as those which 
« may make a crysome child to smile." There 
is, too, sometimes an infantine love of glitter 
and pomp, and of airy castle-building, dis- 
played in his more fantastical writings. The 
great defect of his purest and loftiest poems 
is, that they are not imbued with humanity ; 
they do not seem to have their only home on 
** this dear spot, this human earth of ours/' but 
their scenes might be transferred, perhaps with 
advantage, to the moon or one of the planets. 
In the loneliest bower which poesy can rear, 
deep in a trackless wild, or in some island, 
placed " far amid the melancholy main," the 
air of this world must yet be allowed to breathe, 
if the poet would interest " us poor humans." 
It may heighten even the daintiest solitude of 
blessed lovers, 

" All the while to feel and know, 
That they are in a world of wo, 
Un such an earth aa thlf .*' 

Mr. Southey's poems are beautiful and pure, 
/et too far from our common emotions. His 
Jaam of Jh-c, his Thaloha^ and his Boderi^, are 



full of the stateliest pictures But hia Kekamt 
is his greatest work — the most marvellous toe- 
cession of fantasies, ''sky tinctured," ever 
called into being, without the add of real and 
hearty faith! Mr. Southey's prose style is 
singularly lucid and simple. His life of Nel- 
son is a truly British work, giving the real 
heartiness of naval strength of our country, with- 
out ostentation or cant ; his memoir of Kixks 
White is very unaffected and pathetic ; and his 
Essays on the State of the Poor, really touchiag 
in their benevolence, and their well-regulated 
sympathies. Of the violences of his more deci- 
dedly political effusions, we shall not here ven- 
ture to give an opinion ; except to express our 
firm belief^ that they have never been influenced 
by motives unworthy of a man of genius. 

Mr. Campbell has not done much which is 
excellent in poetry, but that which he has writ- 
ten well is admirable in its kind. His battle- 
odes are simple, affecting, and sublime^ — Few 
passages can exceed the dying speech of Ger- 
trude, in sweet pathos, or the war-aong of old 
Outalissi, in stern and ferocious grandeur. It is 
astonishing, that he, who could produce these 
and other pieces of most genuine poetry, should, 
on some occasions, egregiously mistake gaudy 
words for imagination : and heap up fragments 
of bad metaphors, as though he could scale 
the *' highest heaven of invention," by the ac- 
cumulation of mere earthly materials. 

It is the singular lot of Moore, to seem, in his 
smaller pieces, as though he were fitted for 
the highest walk of poetry ; and in his mors 
ambitious efforts, to appear as though he could 
fabricate nothing but glittering tinseL The 
truth is, however, that those of his attempts* 
which the world thinks the boldest, and in 
which we regard him as lusuccessful, are not 
above, but beneath his powers. A thousand 
tales of veiled prophets, who wed ladies in the 
abodes of the dead, and frighten their associates 
to death by their maimed and mangled coun- 
tenances, may be produced with far less ex- 
pense of true imagination, fancy, or feeling, 
than one sweet song, which shall seem the 
very echo ''of summer days and delightfoi 
years." Moore is not fit for the composition 
of tales of demon frenzy and feverish strength, 
only because his genius is of too pure and 
noble an essence. He is the most sparkling 
and graceful of trifiers. It signifies little, 
whether the Fives Court or the Palace furnish 
him with materials. However repulsive the 
subject, he can " turn all to favour, and to prei- 
tiness." Clay and gold, subjected to his easy 
inimitable hand, are wrought into shapes, so 
pleasingly fantastic, that the difference of the 
subject is lost in the fineness of the workman* 
ship. His lighter pieces are distinguished at 
once by deep feeling, and a gay festive air, 
which he never entirely loses. He leads wit, 
sentiment, patriotism, and fancy, in a gay fan- 
tastic round, gambols sportively with &te, and 
holds a dazzling fence with care and with sor- 
row. He has seized all the "snatches of old 
tunes," which yet lingered about the wildest 
regions of his wild and fanciful country; and 
has fitted to them words of accordance, the 
most exquisite. There is a luxury in his griei^ 
and a sweet melancholy in bis joy, which art 
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old and well remembered in our experience, 
dioogfa scarcely ever before thas nicely re- 
Tived in poetry. 

The works of Crabbe are fall of good sense, 
condensed thonght, and lively pictore ; yet the 
greater part of them is almost the converse of 
poetry. The mirror which he holds up to 
nature, is not that of imagination, which soft- 
Ms down the asperities of actual existences, 
brings ont the stately and the beautiful, while 
it leaves the trivial and the low in shadow, and 
sets all things which it reflects in harmony 
before us : on the contrary, it exhibits the de- 
tails of the coarsest and most unpleasing reali- 
ties, with microscopic accuracy and minute- 
ness. Some of his subjects are, in themselves, 
worthless-— others are absolutely revolting — 
yet it is impossible to avoid admiring the 
strange nicety of touch with which he has 
felt their discordances, and the ingenuity with 
which he has painted them, fiis likenesses ab- 
solntely startle ns^ — ^There are cases in which 
this intense consciousness of little circum- 
stances is prompted by deep passion; and, 
whenever Mr. Crabbe seizes one of these, his 
extreme minuteness rivets and enchants us. 
The efieol of this vivid picturing in one of bis 
tales, where a husband relates to his wife the 
story of her own intrigue before marriage, as 
a tale of another, is thrilling and grand. In 
some of his poems, as his Sir Euttact Grty and 
the G^f y-tooman'f Conftsnon, he has shown that 
he can wield the mightiest passions with ease, 
when he chooses to rise from the contempla- 
tion of the individual to that of the universal ; 
from the delineation of men and things, to that 
of man and the universe. 

We dissent from many of Leigh Hunt's prin- 
ciples of morality and of taste ; but we cannot 
suffer any difference of opinion to prevent the 
avowal of our deep sense of his poetical genius. 
He is a poet of various and sparkly fancy, of 
real affectionate heartiness, and of pathos as 
deep and pure as that of any living writer. He 
unites an English homeliness, with the richest 
Italian luxury. The story of Rimini is one of 
the most touching, which we have ever re- 
ceived into our ** heart of hearts.** The crisp- 
ness of the descriptive passages, the fine spirit 
of gallantly in the chivalrous delineations, 
the exquisite gradations of the fatal affection 
and the mild heart-breaking remorse of the 
heroine, form, altogether, a body of sweetly- 
bitter recollections, for which none but the 
most heartless of critics would be unthankful. 
The fidelity and spirit of his little translations 
are surprising. Nor must we forget his prose 
works ; — the wonderful power, with which he 
has for many years sent forth weekly essays, 
of great originality, both of substance and ex- 
pression ; and which seem now as fresh and 
ooexhausted as ever. We have nothing here 
to do with his religion or his politics ; — but, it 
is impossible to help admiring the healthful 
irapolses, which he has so long been breathing 
* into the torpid breast of daily life ;" or the 
plain and manlv energy, with which he has 
shaken the selasm of the age, and sent the 
claims of the wretched in full and resistless 
force to the bosoms of the proud, or the thought- 
ietf. In aoine of his proiductions— especially 
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in several numbers of the Indicator — he has re* 
vived some of those lost parts of our old ex- 
perience, which we had else wholly forgotten ; 
and has given a fresh sacredness to our daily 
walks and ordinary habits. We do not see 
any occasion in this for terms of reproach or 
ridicule. The scenery around London is not 
the finest in the world ; but it is all which an 
immense multitude can see of nature, and 
surely it is no less worthy an aim to hallow a 
spot which thousands may visit, than to ex- 
patiate on the charms of some dainty solitude, 
which can be enjoyed only by an occasional 
traveller. 

There are other living poets, some of them 
of great excellence, on whose merits we should 
be happy to dwell, but that time and space 
would fail us. We might expatiate on the 
heaven-breathing pensiveness of Montgomery 
— on the elegant reminiscences of Rogers — on 
the gentle eccentricity of Wilson — on the lux- 
urious melancholy of Bowles— or on the sofV 
beauties of the Ettrick Shepherd. The works of 
Lloyd are rich in materials of reflection — most 
intense, yet most gentle — most melancholy, 
yet most full of kindness — most original in 
philosophic thought, yet most calm and be- 
nignant towards the errors of 4he world. Rey- 
nolds has given delightful indications of a free, 
and happy, and bounteous spirit, fit to sing of 
merry out-laws and green-wood revelries, 
which we trust he will suffer to refresh us 
with its blithe caroUings. Keats, whose Endy- 
mion was so cruelly treated by the critics, has 
just put forth a volame of poems which must 
effectually silence his deriders. The rich ri>- 
mance of his Lamia — the holy beauty of his 
St. .Agnei Eve — the pure and simple diction and 
intense feeling of his Isabella — and the rough 
sublimity of his Hyperion-'-canBoi be laughed 
down, though all the periodical critics in Eng- 
land and Scotland were to assail them with 
their sneers. Shelley, too, notwithstanding the 
odious subject of his last tragedy, evinced in 
that strange work a real human power, of which 
there is little trace among the old allegories and 
metaphysical splendours of his earlier produc- 
tions. No one can fail to perceive, that there are 
mighty elements in his genius, although there is 
a melancholy want of a presiding power — a 
central harmony — in his soul. Indeed, rich as 
the present age is in poetry, it is even richer in 
promise. There are many minds — among 
which we may, particularly, mention that of 
Maturin — which are yet disturbed even by the 
number of their own incomplete perceptions. 
These, however, will doubtless fulfil their glo- 
rious destmy, as their imaginations settle into 
that calm lucidness, which in the instance of 
Keats has so rapidly succeeded to turbid and 
impetuous confusion. 

The dramatic literature of the present age 
does not hold a rank proportioned to its poetical 
genius. But our tragedy, at least, is superior 
to any which has been produced since the rich 
period of Elizabeth and of James. Though 
the dramatic works of Shiel, Matunn, Cole 
ridge, and Milman, are not so grand, and har 
monious, and impressive, as the talent of then 
authors would lead us to desire, they are far 
superior to the tragedies of HvU, Sc^^iShfficiu 
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Murphy, JobnsoD, Philipps, Thomson, Yoang, 
Addison, or Rowe. Otway's Venitt Praerved 
alone — and that onlj in the stractare of its 
plot — is superior to the Remone, to Bertromf 
Fazio, or Evadne. And then — more pare, more 
dramatic, more gentle, than all these, is the 
tragedy of Virginnu — a piece of simple yet 
beaatifnl humanity — in which the most exqui- 
site succession of classic groups is animated 
with young life and connectcil by the finest 
links of interest — and the sweetest of Roman 
stories lives before us at once, new and fami- 
liar to our bosoms. 

We shall not be suspected of any undue 
partiality towards modem criticism. But its 
talent shows, perhaps, more decidedly than 
any thing else, the great start which the human 
mind has taken of late years. Throughout 
all the periodical works extant, from the ^m- 
burgh Review down to the lowest of the maga- 
zines, striking indications may be perceived 
of ** that something far more deeply interfused/' 
which is now working in the literature of 
England. We not rarely see criticisms on 
theatrical performances of the preceding even- 
ing in the daily newspapers, which would put 
to shame the elaborate observations of Dr. 
Johnson on Shakspeare. Mr. Hazlitt— incom- 
parably the most original of the regular cri- 
tics — has almost raised criticism into an inde- 
pendent art, and, while analyzing the merits 
of others, has disclosed stores of sentiment, 
thought, and fancy, which are his own peculiar 
property. His relish for the excellencies of 
those whom he eulogizes is so keen, that, in 
his delineations, the pleasures of intellect be- 
come almost as vivid and substantial as those 
of sense. He introduces us into the very pre- 
sence of the great of old time, and enables us 
almost to imagine that we hear them utter the 
living words of beauty and wisdom. He makes 
us companions of their happiest hours, and 
share not only in the pleasures which they 
diffused, but in those which they tasted. He 
discloses to us the hidden soul of beauty, not 
like an anatomist but like a lover. His criti- 
cisms, instead of breaking the sweetest en- 
chantments of life, prolongs them, and teaches 
Ub to love poetic excellence more intensely, as 
well as more wisely. 

The present age is, also, honourably distin- 
guished by the variety and the excellence of 
productions from the pen of women. In poetry 
— there is the deep passion, richly tinged with 
fancy, of Baillie — the delicate romance of Mit- 
ford — the gentle beauty and feminine chivalry 
of Beetham — and the classic elegance of He- 
mans. There is a greater abundance of female 
talent among the novelists. The exquisite sar- 
casm of humour of Madame D'Arblay — the 



soft and romantic charm of the novels of th« 
Porters — the brilliant ease and admirable good 
sense of Edgeworth — the intense humanit} 
of Inchbald-— the profound insight into die 
fearful depths of the soul with which the au- 
thor of GUnarvon is gifted — the heart-rending 
pathos of Opie — and the gentle wisdom, the 
holy sympathy with the holiest childhood, and 
the sweet imaginings, of the author of Mn, 
LeicetUr^M Sdbflo^--5often and brighten the lite- 
rary aspect of the age. These indications of 
female talent are not only delightful in them- 
selves, but inestimable as proofs of the rich 
intellectual treasures which are diffused 
throughout the sex, to whom the next genera- 
tion will owe their first and their most sacred 
impressions. 

But, after all, the best intellectual sign of the 
present times is the general education of the 
poor. This ensures duration to the principles 
of good, by whatever political changes the 
frame of society may be shaken. The sense 
of human rights and of human duties is not 
now confined to a few, and, therefore, liable to 
be lost, but is stamped in living characters on 
millions of hearts. And the foundations of 
human improvement thus secured, it has a 
tendency to advance in a true geometrical pro- 
gression. Meanwhile, the effects of the spirit 
of improvement which have long been silently 
preparing in different portions of the globe, 
are becoming brilliantly manifest. The vast 
continent of South America, whether it con- 
tinue nominally dependent on European states, 
or retain its own newly-asserted freedom, will 
teem with new intellect, enterprise, and energy. 
Old Spain, long sunk into the most abject de> 
gradation, has suddenly awakened, as if re- 
freshed from slumber, and her old genius must 
revive with her old dignities. A bloodless 
revolution has just given liberty to Naples, 
and thus has opened the way for the restonh 
tion of Italy. That beautiful region again will 
soon inspire her bards with richer strains than 
of yore, and diffuse throughout the world a 
purer luxury. Amidst these quickenings €i 
humanity, individual poets, indeed, must lose 
that personal importance which in darker pe- 
riods would be their portion. All selfism^-all 
predominant desire for the building up of indi- 
vidual fame — must give way to the earnest 
and simple wish to share in, and promote, the 
general progress of the species. He is un- 
worthy of the name of a great poet, who is 
not contented that the loveliest of bis imagina- 
tions should be lost in the general light, or 
viewed only as the soft and delicate streaks 
which shall usher in that i^oiious dawn, which 
is, we believe, about to rise on the world, and 
to set no more ' 
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T^iB decline of eloqaence in the Senate and 
at the Bar is no matter of surprise. In the 
iireshness of its youth, it was the only medium 
bj which the knowledge and energy of a single 
heart conld be communicated to thousands. 
It supplied the place, not only of the press, but 
of that general communication between the 
different classes of the state, which the inter- 
courses of modem society supply. Then the 
passions of men, unchilled by the frigid cus- 
toms of later days, led them open to be in- 
iamed or enraptured by the bursts of enthu- 
siasm, which would now be met only with 
scorn. In our courts of law occasions rarely 
arise for animated addresses to the heart ; and 
rren when these occur, the barrister is fettered 
by technical rules, and yet more by the techni- 
cal habits and feelings, of those by whom he 
is encircled. A comparatiyely small degree 
of fancy, and a glow of social feeling, directed 
bj a tact which will enable a man to proceed 
with a constant appearance of directing his 
course within legal confines, are now the best 
qualifications of a forensic orator. They were 
exhibited by Lord Erskine in the highest per- 
fection, and attended with the most splendid 
success. Had he been greater than he was, 
be had been nothing. He ever seemed to 
cherish an affection for the technicalities of 
his art, which won the confidence of his duller 
associates. He appeared to lean on these as 
his stays and resting-places, even when he 
ventured to look into the depth of human na- 
ture, or to catch a momentary glimpse of the 
regions of fantasy. When these were taken 
firom him, his powers fascinated no longer. 
He was exactly adapted to the sphere of a 
court of law — above his fellows, but not be- 
yond their gage — and giving to the forms 
which he coald not forsake, an air of venera- 
Meness and grandeur. Any thing more full 
of beauty and wisdom than his speeches, 
would be heard only with cold and bitter scorn 
in an English court of justice. In the houses 
of parliament, mightier questions are debated ; 
but no speaker hopes to influence the decision. 
Indeed the members of opposition scarcely pre- 
tend to struggle against the *' dead eloquence of 
votes," but speak with a view to an influence on 
the public mmd, which is a remote and chilling 
aim« Were it otherwise, the academic educa- 
tioo of the members — the prevalent disposition 
to ridicule, rather than to admire — and the 
sensitiveness which resents a burst of enthu- 
siasm as an offence against the decorum of 
polished society — would effectually repress any 
attempt to display an eloquence in which in- 
tense passion should impel the imagination, 
and noble sentiment should be steeped in 
fracy. The orations delivered on charitable 
1 — "'"ting, with few exceptions, 



of poor conceits, miserable compliments, and 
hackneyed metaphors, — are scarcely worthy 
of a transient allusion. 

But the causes which have opposed the ex- 
cellence of pulpit oratory in modem times 
are not so obvious. Its subjects have never 
varied, from the day when the Holy Spirit 
visibly descended on the first advocates of the 
gospel, in tongues of fire. They are in no 
danger of being exhausted by frequency, or 
changed with the vicissitudes of mortal for- 
tune. They have immediate relation to that 
eternity, the idea of which is the living soul of 
all poetry and art. It is the province of the 
preachers of Christianity to develope the con- 
nection between this world and the next— to 
watch over the beginnings of a course which 
will endure for ever — and to trace the broad 
shadows cast from imperishable realities on the 
shifting scenery of earth. This sublunary 
sphere does not seem to them as trifling or 
mean, in proportion as they extend their views 
onward; but assumes a new grandeur and 
sanctity, as the vestibule of a statelier and an 
eternal region. The mysteries of our beings 
life and death — both in their strange essences, 
and in their sublimer relations, are topics of 
their ministry. There is nothing affecting in 
the human condition, nothing majestic in the 
affections, nothing touching in the instability 
of human dignities, — the fragility of loveli- 
ness, — or the heroism of self-sacrifice — which 
is not a theme suited to their high purposes. 
It is theirs to dwell on the eldest history of the 
world-— on the beautiful simplicities of the pa- 
triarchal age— on the stern and awful religion, 
and marvellous story of the Hebrews— on the 
glorious visions of the prophets, and their fulfil- 
ment — on the character, miracles, and death 
of the Saviour— on all the wonders, and all the 
beauty of the Scriptures. It is theirs to trace 
the spirit of the boundless and the eternal, 
faintly breathing in every part of the mystic 
circle of superstition, unquenched even amidst 
the most barbarous rites of savage tribes, and 
all the cold and beautiful shapes of Grecian 
mould. The inward soul of every religious 
system — the philosophical spirit of all history-^ 
the deep secrets of the human heart, when 
grandest or most wayward — are theirs to 
search and to develope. Even those specula* 
tions which do not immediately affect man's 
conduct and his hopes are theirs, with all their 
high casuistry ; for in these, at least, they dis* 
cem the beatings of the soul against the bai:i 
of its earthly tabernacle, which prove the im- 
mortality of its essence, and its destiny to 
move in freedom through the vast ethereal cir- 
cle to which it thus vainly aspires. In all the 
intensities of feeling, and all the regalities of 
imagination, ihey may &n4 fk\^t^\^ tbaxkca^ 5ic\ 
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tiieir passionate expostalations with their fel- 
low men to tarn their hearts to those objects 
which will endnre for ever. 

It appears, therefore, at first observation, 
strange, that in this country, where an irreli- 
gious spirit has never become general, the ora- 
tory of the pulpit has made so little progress. 
The ministers of the Established Church hare 
not, on the whole, fulfilled the promise given 
in the days of its early zeaL The noble en- 
thusiasm of Hooker — the pregnant wit of 
South — ^the genial and tolerant warmth of 
Tillotson — the vast power of reasoning and ob- 
servation of Barrow — have rarely been copied, 
even feebly, by their successors. Jeremy Tay- 
lor stands altogether alone among churchmen. 
Who has ever manifested any portion of that 
exquisite intermixture of a yearning love with 
a heavenly fancy, which enabled him to em- 
body and render palpable the holy charities of 
his religion in the loveliest and most delicate 
images 1 Who has ever so encrusted his sub- 
jects with candied words ; or has seemed, like 
him, to take away the sting of death with ** rich 
conceit;*' or has, like him, half persuaded his 
hearers to believe that they heard the voice of 
pitying angels 1 Few, indeed, of the ministers 
of the church have been endued with the di- 
vine imagination which might combine, en- 
large, and vivify the objects of sense, so as, 
by stately pictures, to present us with symbols 
of that uncreated beauty and grandeur in 
which hereaAer we shall expatiate. The most 
celebrated of them have been little more than 
students of vast learning and research, unless, 
with Warburton and Horseley, they have 
aspired at once boldly to speculate, and impe- 
riously to dogmatize. 

It cannot be doubted, that the species of pa- 
tronage, by which the honours and emoluments 
of the establishment are distributed, has tended 
to prevent the development of genius within 
its pale. But, perhaps, we may find a more 
adequate cause for the low state of its preach- 
ing in the very beauty and impressiveness of 
its rites and appointed services. The tendency 
of religious ceremonies, of the recurrence of 
old festivals, and of a solemn and dignified 
form of worship, is, doubtless, to keep alive 
tender associations in the heart, and to pre- 
serve the flame of devotion steady and pure, 
but not to incite men to look abroad into their 
nature, or to prompt any lofty excursions of 
religious fancy. There have, doubtless, been 
eloquent preachers in the church of Rome, — 
because in her communion the ceremonies 
themselves are august and fearful, and because 
her proselyting zeal inspired her sons with 
peculiar energy. But episcopacy in England 
is by far the most tolerant of systems ever 
associated with worldly power. Its ministers, 
until the claim of some of them, to the exclu- 
sive title of evangelical, created dissensions, 
breathed almost uniformly a spirit of mildness 
and peace. Within its sacred boundaries, all 
was order, repose, and charity. Its rights and 
observances were the helps and leaning-places 
of the soul, on which it delighted to rest amidst 
the vicissitudes of the world, and in its ap- 
proach to its final change. The fulness, the 
mAjesijr, and the dignified benignities of the 



Liturgy sunk deep into the heart, aad pro 
vented the devout worshipper from feeling tfic 
want of strength or variety in the discourse! 
of the preacher. The church-yard, with its 
gentle risings, and pensive memoriabi of afieo- 
tion, was a silent teacher, both of vigilance 
and love. And the village spire, whose "si- 
lent finger points to heaven," has supplied the 
place of loftiest imaginings of celestial glory. 

Obstacles of a far different kind long pre> 
vented the advancement of pulpit eloquence 
among the Protestant Dissenters. Hie minis- 
ters first ejected for non-conformity were men 
of rigid^ honesty and virtue, — but their intel- 
lectual sphere was little extended beyond that 
of their fellows. There cannot be a greater 
mistake than to suppose that they sacrificed 
their worldly interest from any regard to the 
principles of free inquiry, which have since 
almost become axioms. They believed that 
their compliance with the requisitions of the 
monarch would be ofiensive to €rod, and that 
in refusing to yield it they were doing his will; 
but they were prepared in their turn to assume 
the right of interpreting the Bible for others, 
and of condemning them for a more extended 
application of their example. Harassed, ridi- 
culed, and afflicted, they naturally contracted 
an air of rigidity, and refused, in their turn, 
with horror, an extensive sympathy with the 
world. The controversies in which the learned 
men among the Dissenters were long occupied« 
having respect, not to grand and universal 
principles, but to petty questions of ceremony 
and minor points of faith, tended yet farther 
to confine and depress their genius. Their 
families were not the less scenes of love, be- 
cause they preserved parental authority in its 
state ; but the austerity of their manner tended 
to repress the imaginative faculties of the 
young. If they indulged themselves in any 
relaxation of manner, it was not with flowing 
eloquence, but with the quaint conceit and 
grave jest that they garnished their conversa- 
tion or their discourses. Their religion wore 
a dark and uncouth garb; but to this we are 
indebted, in no small degree, for its preserva- 
tion through times of demoralizing luxury. 

A great change has taken place, of late 
years, in the literature and eloquence of Pro- 
testant Dissenters. As they ceased to be ob- 
jects of persecution or of scorn, they insensibly 
lost the austerity and exclusiveness of their 
character. They descended from their dusty 
retirements to share in the pursuits and inno- 
cent enjoyments of '* this bright and breathing 
world." Their honest bigotries gave way at 
the warm touch of social intercourse with 
those from whom they dissented. Meanwhile, 
the exertions of Whitefield, — his glowing, pas- 
sionate, and awful eloquence ; — bis daring and 
quenchless enthusiasm, — and the deep and ex- 
tensive impression which he made throughout 
the kingdom, necessarily aroused those who 
received his essential doctrines, into new zeal. 
The impulse thus given was happily refined 
by a taste for classical learning, and for the 
arts and embellishments of life, which was 
then gradually insinuating itself into their 
churches. Borne of the new converts who 
forsook the establishment, not from repugn 
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to its constitution, bat to its preachers, 

Maintdhed, in the first eagerness of their faith, 
die barbarous notion that human knowledge 
was useless, and even dangerous, to the Chris- 
tian niinister. The absurdity of this position, 
howeyer strikingly exemplified in the advan- 
tages gained by the enemies of those who 
acted on it, served only to increase the desire 
of the more enlightened and liberal among the 
non-conformists, to emulate the church in the 
intellectual, qualification of their preachers. 
They speedily enlarged the means of educa- 
tion among them for the sacred office, and en- 
couraged Siose habits of study, which promote 
a refinement and delicacy of feeling in the 
minds which they enlighten. Meanwhile, their 
aetive participation in the noblest schemes of 
benevolence, tended yet farther to expand their 
Boial horizon. Youths were found among 
them prepared to sacrifice all the enjoyments 
of civilized life, and at the peril of their lives 
to traverse the remotest and the wildest re- 
gions, that they might difiuse that religion 
which is everywhere the parent of arts, chari- 
ties, and peace. It is not the least benefit of 
their Missionary exertions, that they have 
given a romantic tinge to the feelings of men 
" in populous city pent,*' and engrossed with 
Che petty and distracting cares of commerce. 
These form the true Evangelical chivalry, 
supplying to their promoters no small measure 
of tnat mental refinement and elevation, which 
the far less noble endeavours to recover the 
Holy Sepulchre shed on Europe in the middle 
ages. It is not easy to estimate the advantages 
which spring from the extension of the imagi- 
nation into the grandest regions of the earth, 
and from the excitement of sympathies for the 
condition of the most distant and degraded of 
the species. The merchant, whose thoughts 
woald else rarely travel beyond his desk and 
his fire-side, is thus busied with high musings 
on the progress of the Gospel in the deserts 
of Africa — skims with the lonely bark over 
tropical seas — and sends his wishes and his 
prayers over deserts which human footstep 
has rarely trodden. Missionary zeal, thus dif- 
fosed among the people, has necessarily ope- 
rated yet more strongly on the minds of the 
ministers, who have leisure to indulge in these 
delicious dreamings which such a cause may 
sanction. These excellent men are now, for 
the most part, not only the instructors, but the 
ornaments of the circles in which they move. 
The time which they are able to give to litera- 
ture is well employed for the benefit of their 
flocks. In the country, more especially, their 
gentle manners, their extended information, 
and their pure and blameless lives, do incalcu- 
lable good to the hearts of their ruder hearers, 
independent of their public services. Not 
ooly in the more solemn of their duties^ — ^in 
admonishing the guiltifr, comforting the afflicted, 
and cheering the dymg— do they bless those 
around them ; but by their demeanour, usually 
dignified, yet cheerful, and their conversation 
decorous, yet lively; they raise incalculably 
the lone of social intercourse, and heighten 
1^ innocent enjovment of their friends. Some 
nf them are, at the present day, exhibiting no 
or linary giAs and eneigies ; — and to the most 



distinguished of these, we propose to direct 
the attention of our readers. 

Mb. Hall, though perhaps the most distin 
guished ornament of the Calvinistic* Dissent 
ers, does not afibrd the best opportunity for 
criticism. His excellence does not consist in 
the predominance of one of his powers, but in 
the exquisite proportion and harmony of alL 
The richness, variety, and extent of his know- 
ledge, are not so remarkable as his absolute 
mastery over it. He moves about in the lof- 
tiest sphere of contemplation, as though he 
were ** native and endued to its element" He 
uses the finest classical allusions, the noblest 
images, and the most exquisit* Krords,as though 
they were those which came first to his mind, 
and which formed his natural dialect There 
is not the least appearance of straining after 
greatness in his most magnificent excursions, 
but he rises to the loAiest heights with a child- 
like ease. His style is one of the clearest and 
simplest — the least encumbered with its own 
beauty — of any which ever has been written. 
It is bright and lucid as a mirror, and its most 
highly-wrought and sparkling embellishments 
are like ornaments of crystal, which, even in 
their brilliant inequalities of surface, give 
back to the eye little pieces of true imagery 
set before them. 

The works of this great preacher are, in the 
highest sense of the. term, imaginative, as dis- 
tinguished not only from the didactic, but from 
the fanciful. He possesses ''the vision and 
the faculty divine," in as high a degree as any 
of our writers in prose. His noblest passages 
do but make truth visible in the form of beauty, 
and " clothe upon" abstract ideas, till they be- 
come palpable in exquisite shapes. The dullest 
writer would not convey the same meaning in 
so few words, as he has done in the most sub- 
lime of his illustrations. Imagination, when 
like his of the purest water, is so far from be- 
ing improperly employed on divine subjects, 
that it only finds its real objects in the true 
and the eternal. This power it is which dis- 
dains the scattered elements of beauty, as they 
appear distinctly in an imperfect world, and 
strives by accumulation, and by rejecting the 
alloy cast on all things, to imbody to the mind 
that ideal beauty which shall be realized here- 
after. This, by shedding a consecrating light 
on all it touches, and "bringing them into 
one," anticipates the future harmony of crea- 
tion. This already sees the " soul of goodness 
in things evil," which shall one day change 
the evil into its likeness. This already begins 
the triumph over the separating powers of death 
and time, and renders their victory doubtful, 
by making us feel the immortality of the affec- 
tions. Such is the faculty which is employed 
by Mr. Hall to its noblest uses. There is no 
rhetorical flourish — no mere pomp of words — 
in his most eloquent discourses. With vast 
excursive power, indeed, he can range through 
all the glories of the Pagan world, and seizing 
those traits of beauty which they derived from 

* We use this epithet merely as that which will nio«t 
distinctivelv characterize the extensive class to whiea 
it is applied — well aware that there are shades of difler- 
ence among them— and that many of them would decUiM 
to call UMmselvet after auy «i]n»Vrax>2DAX(A CSueoIu 
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pnmeral revelatioD, restore tbem to the sys- 
tem of truth. Bat he is ever best when he is 
intensest— when he unveils the mighty foun- 
dations of the rock of ages— or makes the 
hearts of his hearers vibrate with a strange 
joj which they will recognise in more exalted 
stages of their being. 

Mr. Hall has, unfortunately, committed but 
few of his discourses to the press. His Ser- 
mon on the tendencies of Modem Infidelity 
is one of the noblest specimens of his genius. 
Nothing can be more fearfully sublime, than 
the pictare which he gives of the desolate 
state to which Atheism would reduce the 
world; or more beautiful and triumphant, 
than his vindication of the social affections. 
His Sermon on the Death of Princess Char- 
lotte contains a philosophical and eloquent 
development of the causes which make the 
sorrows of those who are encircled by the 
brightest appearances of happiness, pecnliarly 
affecting; and gives an exquisite picture of the 
gentle victim adorned with sacrificial glories. 
His discourses on War— on the Discourage- 
ments and supports of the Christian Ministry — 
and on the Work of the Holy Spirit — are of 
great and various excellence. But, as our 
limits will allow only a single extract we pre- 
fer giving the close of a Sermon preached in 
the prospect of the invasion of England by 
Napoleon, in which he blends the finest re- 
membrance of the antique world — the dearest 
associations of British patriotism — and the 
pure spirit of the gospel — in a strain as noble 
as could have been poured out by Tyrtaeus. 

** To form an adequate idea of the duties of 
this crisis, it will be necessary to raise your 
minds to a level with your station, to extend 
your views to a distant futurity, and to conse- 
quences the most certain, though most remote. 
By a series of criminal enterprises, by the 
successes of guilty ambition, the liberties of 
Europe have been gradually extinguished: 
the subjugation of Holland, Switzerland, and 
the free towns of Germany, has completed that 
catastrophe; and we are the only people in 
the eastern hemisphere who are in possession 
of equal laws, and a Ocee constitution. Free- 
dom, driven from every spot on the continent, 
has sought an asylum in a country which she 
always chose for her favourite abode: but she 
is pursued even here, and threatened with de- 
struction. The inundation of lawless power, 
after covering the whole earth, threatens to 
follow us here ; and we are most exactly, most 
critically placed in the only aperture where it 
can be successfully repelled, in the Thermopylae 
of the universe. As far as the interests of free- 
dom are concerned, the most important by far 
of sublunary interests, you, my countrymen, 
stiind in the capacity of the federal representa- 
tives of the human race ; for with you it is to 
determine (under God) in what condition the 
latest posterity shall be bom; their fortunes 
are intrusted to your care, and on your con- 
duct at this moment depends the colour and 
complexion of their destiny. If liberty, after 
being extinguished on the continent, is suf- 
fered to expire here, whence is it ever to 
•merge in the midst of that thick night that 
mjU jarest/tl It remains with you ^en to 



decide whether that freedom, at whose rolef 
the kingdoms of Europe awoke firom the sleep 
of ages, to run a career of virtuous emulatioa 
in every thing great and good; the freedom 
which dispelled the mists of superstition, and 
invited the nations to behold their God ; who» 
magic touch kindled the rays of genius, the 
enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of elo> 
quence; the freedom which poured into oar 
lap opulence and arts, and embellished life 
with innumerable institutions and improve- 
ments, till it became a theatre of wonders ; it is 
for you to decide whether this freedom shall 
yet survive, or be covered with a funeral pall, 
and wrapped in etemal gloom. It is not 
necessary to await your determination. In the 
solicitude you feel to approve yourselves 
worthy of such a tmst, every thought of what 
is afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of 
danger must vanish, and you are impatient to 
mingle in the battle of the civilized world. Go 
then, ye defenders of your country, accompa* 
nied with every auspicious omen; advance 
with alacrity into the field, where God himself 
musters the hosts to war. Religion is too 
much interested in your success, not to lend 
you her aid ; she will shed over this enter- 
prise her selectest influence. While you are 
engaged in the field many will repair to the 
closet, many to the sanctuary ; the faithful of 
every name will employ that prayer which has 
power with God ; the feeble hands which are 
unequal to any other weapon, will grasp the 
sword of the Spirit; and from myriads of 
humble, contrite hearts, the voice of interces- 
sion, supplication, and weeping, will mingle 
in its ascent to heaven with the sl^ut of battle 
and the shock of arms. 

** While you have every thing to fear from 
the success of the enemy, you have everj 
means of preventing that success, so that it is 
next to impossible for victory not to crown 
your exertions. The extent of your resources, 
under God, is equal to the justice of our cause. 
But should Providence determine otherwise, 
should you fall in this straggle, should the 
nation fall, you will have the satisfaction (the 
purest allotted to man) of having performed 
your part ; your names will be enrolled with 
the most illustrious dead, while posterity to 
the end of time, as often as they revolve the 
events of this period, (and they will incessantly 
revolve them,) will turn to you a reverentiu 
eye, while they mourn over the freedom which 
is entombed in your sepulchre. I cannot but 
imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, and 
patriots, of every age and country, are bending 
from their elevated seats to witness this con- 
test, as if they were incapable, till it be brought 
to a favourable issue, of enjoying their eternal 
repose. Enjoy that repose, illustrious immor- 
tals! Tour mantle fell when you ascended, 
and thousands, inflamed with your spirit, and 
impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to 
swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
livethfor ever and ever, they will protect freedom 
in her last asylum, and never desert that cause 
which you sustained by your labours, and ce- 
mented with your blood. And thou, sole Rulei 
among the children of men, to whom the shields 
of the earth belong, gbrd on tky iword, than JI<n« 
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J go forth with oar hosts in the day of 
battle! Impart, in addition to their hereditary 
fmloor, that confidence of saccess which springs 
from thy presence ! Pour into their hearts the 
•pirit of departed heroes ! Inspire them with 
thine own ; and, while led by thine hand, and 
ighting under thy banners, open thoa their 
eyes to behold in every valley and in every 
|!lain, what the prophet beheld by the same 
illaminatioo— chariots of fire, and horses of 
ire : Thtn tkall the ttrong man bt at tow, and the 
mmkrr of it aa a wpark; »and they thall bum toge- 
tktTy mnd nau tkaU quench themJ* 

There is nothing very remarkable in Mr. 
Hall's manner of delivering his sermons. His 
simplicity, yet solemnity of deportment, en- 
gage the attention, but do not promise any of 
\uB most raptnrons efiasions. His voice is 
fixble, bat distinct, and, as he proceeds, trem- 
bles beneath his images, and conveys the 
idea, that the spring of sublimity and beauty 
in his mind is exhaustless, and would pour 
fi>rth a more copious stream, if it had a -wider 



channel than can be snppied by the bodily 
organs. The plainest, and least inspired d 
his discourses, are not without delicate gleams 
of imagery and felicitous turns of expression. 
He expatiates on the prophecies with a kindred 
spirit, and affords awful glimpses into the valley 
of vision. He oAen seems to conduct his hear- 
ers to the top of the ** Delectable Mountains," 
whence they can see from afar the glorious 
gates of the eternal city. He seems at home 
among the marvellous Revelations of Su John ; 
and, while he expatiates on them, leads his 
hearers breathless through ever-varying scenes 
of mystery, far more glorious and surprising 
than the wildest of oriental fables. He stops 
when they most desire that he should proceed 
— when he has just disclosed the dawnings of 
the inmost glory to their enraptured minds — 
and leaves them full of imaginations of" things 
not made with hands,"— of joys too ravish- 
ing for smiles — and of impulses which wing 
their hearts, ** along the line of limitless de- 
sires." 
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Qv the first of May, 1818, I sailed in one 
of the government packets, from the beautiful 
harbour of Falmouth, for Lisbon. The voy- 
age, though it only lasted eight days, was suf- 
ficiently long to excite an earnest desire for 
our arrival at the port of our destiny. The 
water which so majestically stretches before 
OS, when seen from a promontory or headland, 
loses much of its interest and its grandeur 
when it actually circles round us and shuts 
OS in from the world. The part which we are 
able to discern from the deck of a vessel, ap- 
pears of very small diameter, and its aspect 
in fine weather is so uniform as to weary the 
eye, which seems to sicken with following the 
diance of the sunbeams, which alone diversify 
its surface. There is something painfully 
restless and shadowy in all around us, which 
forees on our hearts that feeling of the insta- 
bility and transitoriness of our nature, which 
we lose among the moveless grandeurs of the 
universe. On the sea, all without, instead of 
milbrding a resting-place for the soul, is em- 
blematic of the fluctaation of our mortal being. 
Those who have long been accustomed to it 
seem accommodated to their lot in feeling and 
in character; snatch a hasty joy with eagerness 
wherever it can be found, careless of the future, 
and borne lightly on the wave of life without 
(brethonght or straggle. To a landsman there 
is something inexpressibly sad in the want of 
material objects which endure. The eye turns 
disappointed from the glorious panoply of 
cloods which attend the setting san, where it 
htLS fancied thrones, and golden cities, and tem- 
•las with their holy shrines far sunken within 



outer courts of splendour, while it feels that 
they are but for a moment, gay mockeries of 
the state of man on earth. Often, during my 
little voyage, did I, while looking over the side 
of the vessel on the dark water, think of the 
beautiful delineation by the most profound of 
living poets, of the tender imaginations of a 
mariner who had been reared among the 
mountains, and in his heart was *'half a shep- 
herd on the stormy seas," who was wont to 
hear in the piping shrouds "the tones of water- 
falls and inland sounds of caves and trees," 
and 

'* When the regular wind 
Between the tropica fin*d the ateady tail, 
And blew with the tame breath through daya and weelL% 
Lengthening invisibly ita weary line 
Along the cloudless main, who In thoae hours 
Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 
Over the vessel's aide, and gaze and gare : 
And while the broad green wave and aparkling fbuB 
Flashed round him imagea and hues that wrought 
In union with the employment of his heart. 
He, thus by feverish passion overcome, 
Even with the organs of his bodily eye. 
Below him, in the bosom of the deep, 
Saw mountains— saw the forms of sheep that grazed 
On verdant hills— with dwellings among treea. 
And shepherda clad in the same country gray 
Which he himself had worn.*** 

I remember, however, with gratitude two 
evenings, just after the renewal of the moon, 
which were rendered singularly lovely by a 
soft, tender, and penetrating light which seemed 



* See Wordsworth's most affecting pastoral of **'nw 
Brothers." 
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scarcely of this world. The moon od its first 
appearance, before the western lustre had en- 
tirely faded away, cast no reflection, however 
pale, on the waves; bnt seemed like some 
princely maiden exposed for the first time to 
vulgar gaze, gently to shrink back as though 
she feared some contamination to her pure and 
celestial beauty from shining forth on so busy 
and turbulent a sphere. As night advanced, it 
was a solemn pleasure to stand on the deck 
of the vessel, borne swiAly aloog the noiseless 
sea, and gaze on the far-retiring stars in the 
azure distance. The mind seems, in such a 
scene, almost to ^ o'er-inform its tenement of 
clay," and to leap beyond it. It dwells not on the 
changes of the world ; for in its high abstrac- 
tion, all material things seem but passing 
shadows. Life, with its realities, appears like a 
vanishing dream, and the past a tale scarcely 
credited. The pulses of mortal existence are 
almost suspended — *^ thought is not — in enjoy- 
ment it expires." Nothing seems to be in the 
universe but one's self and God. No feeling 
of loneliness has entrance, for the great spirit 
of Eternal Good seems shedding mildest and 
selectest influences on all things. 

On the eighth morning after our departure 
from Falmouth, on coming as usual on the 
deck, I found that we were sailing almost close 
under ''the Rock of Lisbou," which breasts 
the vale of Gintra. It is a stupendous moun- 
tain of rock, extending very far into the sea, 
and rising to a dizzy height above it. The sides 
are broken into huge precipices and caverns 
of various and grotesque forms, are covered 
with dark moss, or exhibit naked stones black- 
ened with a thousand storms. The top con- 
sists of an unequal ridge of apparently shivered 
rock, sometimes descending in jagged lines, 
and at others rising into sharp, angular and 
pointed pyramids, which seem to strike into 
the clouds. What a feeling does such a mo- 
nument excite, shapeless, rugged, and setting 
all form at defiance — when the heart feels that 
it has outlived a thousand generations of pe- 
rishable man, and belongs to an antiquity com- 
pared with which the wonders of Eg3rpt are 
modem ! It seems like the unhewn citadel of 
a giant race ; the mighty wreck of an older 
and more substantial world. 

Leaving the steeps and everlasting recesses 
of this huge mass, we passed the coasts of 
Portugal. Tl|e fields lying near the shore ap- 
peared for the most part barren, though broken 
into gentle undulations, and adorned with large 
spreading mansions and neat villages. A 
pleasant breeze brought us soon to the mouth 
of the Tagus, where a scene of enchantment, 
** too bright and fair almost for remembrance,** 
burst upon my view. We sailed between the 
two fortresses which guard the entrance of the 
river, here several miles in width, close to the 
walls of that on the leA, denominated *<Fort 
St, Julian." The river, seen up to the beautiful 
castle of Belem, lay before us, not serpentine 
nor perceptibly contracting, but between al- 
most parallel shores, like a noble avenue of 
crystaL It was studded with vessels of every 
region, as the sky is sprinkled with stars, which 
rested on a bosom of waters so calm as 
Hcarcelv to be curled by the air which waAed 



us softly onwards. On both sides, the sbors 
rose into a series of hills on the right side 
wild, abrupt, mazy, and tangled, and on the 
left, covered with the freshest verdure and in- 
terspersed with luxuriant trees. Noble seats 
appeared crowning the hills and sloping on 
their sides; and in the spaces between die 
elevated spots, glimpses were caught of sweet 
valle3rs winding among scattered woods, or 
of princely domes and spires in the richness 
of the distance. AU wore, not the pale livery 
of an opening springy but the full bloom of 
maturest summer. The transition to such a 
scene, sparkling in the richest tints of sunshine 
and overhung by a cloudless sky of the deepest 
blue, from the scanty and just-budding foliage 
of Cornwall, as I left it, was like the change 
of a Midsummer Night's Dream ; a sudden ad* 
mission into fairy worlds. As we glided ap 
the enchanted channel, the elevations on the 
left became overspread with magnificent build- 
ings, like mingled temples and palaces, rising 
one above another into segments of vast am- 
phitheatres, and interspersed with groves of the 
fullest yet most delicate green. Close to the 
water lay a barbaric edifice, of rich though 
fantastic architecture, a relic of Moorish gran- 
deur, now converted into the last earthly abode 
of the monarchs of Portugal. Hence the 
buildings continued to thicken over the hills 
and to assume a more confused, though 
scarcely less romantic aspect, till we anchozed 
in front of the most populous part of Lisbon. 
The city was stretched beyond the reach of 
the eye, on every side, upon the ascents and 
summits of very lofty and steep elevations. 
The white houses, thickly intersected with 
windows, mostly framed with green and white 
lattice-work, seemed to have their foundations 
on the tops of others : terraces appeared lifted 
far above the lofty buildings, and other edifices 
rose above them; gardens looked as suspended 
by magic in the 'clouds, and the whole scene 
wore an aspect of the most gorgeous confusion 
— " all bright and glittering in the smokeless 
air." We landed, and the enchantment van- 
ished, at least for a season. Very narrow 
streets, winding in ceaseless tuniings over 
steep ascents and declivities, paved only with 
sharp flints, and filthy beyond compare, now 
seemed to form the interior of the promised 
elysium. Nature and the founders of the city 
appeared to have done their best to render thie 
spot a paradise, and modem generations their 
worst to reduce it to a sink of misery. 

Lisbon, like ancient Rome, is built on at 
least seven hills. It is fitted by situation to be 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world 
Seated, or rather enthroned on such a spot, 
commanding a magnificent harbour, and over* 
looking one of the noblest rivers of Europe, it 
might be more distinguished for external 
beauty than Athens in the days of her free 
dom. Now it seems rather to be the theatre in 
which the two great powers of deformity and 
loveliness are perpetually struggling for the 
mastery. The highest admiration and the 
most sickening disgust altemately prevail in 
the mind of the beholder. Never was there so 
strange an intermixture of the mighty and the 
mean— of the pride of wealth and the abjeelK 
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■fln of poTerty— of the memorials of greatness 
aad the symbols of low misery— of the filthy 
and the romantic. I will dwell, however, on 
the fair side of the picture ; as I envy not those 
who delight in exhibiting the frightful or the 
gloomy, in the moral or the nataral world. 
Often after traversing dark and wretched 
streets, at a sadden tarn, a prospect of inimi- 
table beaaty bursts on the eye of the spectator. 
He finds himself, perhaps, on the brink of a 
mighty hollow scooped out by nature amidst 
hills, all covered to the tops with edifices, save 
where groVes of the freshest verdure are in- 
terspersed; or on one side, a mountain rises 
into a cone far above the city, tufted with 
woods and crowned with some castellated pile, 
the work of other days. The views fronting 
the Tagus are still more extensive and grand. 
On one of these I stumbled a few evenings 
after my arrival, which almost suspended the 
breath with wonder. I had laboured through 
a steep and narrow street almost choked with 
dirt, when a small avenue on one side, ap- 
parently more open, tempted me to step aside 
to breathe the fresher air. I found myself on 
a little plot of ground, hanging apparently in 
the air, in the front of one of the churches. I 
stood against the column of the portico ab- 
sorbed in delight and wonder. Before me lay 
a large portion of the city — houses descended 
beneath houses, sinking almost precipitously 
to a fearful depth beneath «ne, whose frame- 
works, covered over with vines of delicate 
green, broke the ascent like prodigious steps, 
by which a giant might scale the eminence — 
the same ** wilderness of building*' filled up the 
vast hollow, and rose by a more easy slope to 
the top of the opposite hills, which were 
crowned with turrets, domes, mansions, and 
regal pavilions of a dazzling whiteness — be- 
yond the Tagus, on the southern shore, the 
eoast rose into wild and barren hills, wearing 
an aspect of the roughest sublimity and gran- 
deur — and, in the midst, occupying the bosom 
of the great vale, close between the glorious 
city and the unknown wilds, lay the calm and 
majestic river, from two to three miles in width, 
seen with the utmost distinctness to its mouth, 
on each side of which the two castles which 
guard it were visible, and spread over with a 
thousand ships— K>nward yet farther, far as the 
eye coald reach, the living ocean was glisten- 
ing, and ships, like specks of the purest white, 
were seen crossing it to and fro, giving to the 
scene an imaginary extension, by carrying the 
mind with them to far-distant shores. It was 
the time of sunset, and clouds of the richest 
saffron rested on the bosom of the air, and 
were reflected in softer tints in the waters. Not 
a whisper reached the ear. ** The holy time 
was quiet as a nun breathless with adoration." 
The scene looked like some vision of blissful 
enchantment, and I scarcely dared to stir or 
breathe lest it should vanish away. 

The eastern quarter of Lisbon, which is 
chiefly built since the great earthquake, stands 
almost on level ground; and, though sur- 
loimded by steep hills, with trees among their 
precipices, and aerial terraces on their sum- 
mils, is not in itself very singular or romantic. 
A square of noble extent, open on the south 



to the Tagus, which here spreads out into a 
breadth of many miles, so as to wear almost 
the appearance of an inland lake, forms the 
southern part of this modern city. At the 
south-eastern angle, close to the river, stands 
the Exchange, which is a square white build- 
ing, of no particular beauty or size. The sides 
of the square are occupied with dull-looking 
white buildings, which are chiefly offices of 
state, excepting, indeed, that the plan is in- 
completely executed, as the unfinished state 
of the western range of edifices sadly evinces. 
In the centre is an equestrian statue of King 
Joseph, on a scale so colossal that the image 
of Charles on horseback at Charing Cross 
would appear a miniature by its side. From 
the northern side of this quadrangle run three 
streets, narrow but built in perfect uniformity, 
and of more than a quarter of a mile in length, 
which connect it with another square called 
the Rocio, of nearly similar magnitude and 
proportions. The houses in these streets are 
white, of five stories in height, with shops, 
more resembling cells than the brilliant re- 
positories of Cheapside, in the lower depart- 
ments, and latticed windows in the upper 
stories. — ^They have on both sides elevated 
pathways for foot passengers, neatly paved 
with blocks of stone, and leaving space for 
two carriages to pass in the centre. The 
Rocio is surrounded on three sides with houses 
resembling those in the streets, and on the 
north by a range of building belonging to the 
Inquisition, the subterranean prisons of which 
extend far beneath the square. A little on- 
ward to the north of this area, amidst filthy 
suburbs, stands the public garden of the city. 
It is an oblong piece of ground, of considera- 
ble extent, surrounded by high walls, but al- 
ways open at proper hours to .the public. It 
is planted with high trees of the most delicate 
green, which, however, do not form a mass of 
impervious shade, but afford many spots of the 
thickest shelter, and give room for the play 
of the warm sunbeams, and for the contem- 
plation of the stainless sky. The garden is 
laid out with more regularity than taste : one 
broad walk runs completely through it from 
north to south, on each side of which, beneath 
the loftier shade, are tall hedge-rows, solid 
masses of green, cut into the exactest parallel- 
ograms. The equal spaces on each side of the 
middle walk are intersected by similar hedge- 
rows — sometimes curving into an open circle, 
surrounded with circular trenches ; at others, 
enclosing an angular space, railed in and culti- 
vated with flowers, and occasionally expanding 
into shapes yet more fantastic* — ^There is no in 
tricacy, no beautiful wildness in the scene- 
** half the platform just reflects the other" iu 
the minutest features — but the green is so fresh 
and so abundant, and the air so delicately fra 
grant, that this garden forms a retreat in the 
warmth of summer which seems almost ely 
sian. 

There are two small places of public amuse- 
ment in Lisbon, where dramatic pieces are 
performed, chiefly taken from the Spanish. 
The ** legitimate drama," however, is of little 
attraction, compared with the wonderful con- 
tortions and rope-dancings which these houses 
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exhibit, and which are truly surprisiog. The 
Opera House, called the Theatre San Carlos, 
is, except on a few particalar occasions, al- 
most deserted. The audiences are usually so 
thin, that it is not usual to light up the body 
of the house, except on particular days, when 
the rare illumination is duly announced in the 
bills. I visited it fortunately on the birth-day 
of the king, which is one of the most splendid 
of its festivals. Its interior is not much smaller 
than that of Covent Garden Theatre, though 
it appears at the first glance much less, from 
the extreme beauty of the proportions. The 
form is that of an ellipse, exquisitely turned, 
intersected at the farther extremity by the 
stage. The sides are occupied by five tiers of 
boxes, at least in appearance, for the upper 
circles, which are appropriated to the populace 
by way of gallery, are externally uniform with 
the rest of the theatre. The prevailing colour 
is white; the ornaments between the boxes, 
consisting of harps and tasteful devices, are 
of brown and gold, and elegantly divided into 
compartments by rims of burnished gold. The 
middle of the house is occupied by the grand 
entrance into the pit, the royal box, and the 
gallery above it, which is in continuation of 
the higher circle. The royal box is from 
twelve to fifteen feet in length, and occupies 
in height the space of three rows of the com- 
mon boxes. Above are the crown and regal 
arms in burnished gold, and the sides are sup- 
ported by statues of the same radiant appear- 
ance. Curtains of green silk, of a fine texture, 
usually conceal its internal splendours ; but on 
this occasion they were drawn aside at the 
same moment that the stage was discovered, 
and displayed the interior illuminated with 
great brilliancy. This seat of royalty is di- 
vided into two stones — a slight gallery being 
thrown over the back part of it Its ground 
is a deep crimson ; the top descends towards 
the back in a beautiful concave, representing 
a rich veil of ermine. In the front of the 
lower compartment, behind the seats, is the 
crown of Portugal, figured on deep green vel- 
vet; and the sides are adorned with elegant 
mirrors. The centre of the roof of the theatre 
is an ellipse, painted to represent the sky with 
the moon and stars visible ; the sides sloping 
to the upper boxes are of white adorned with 
gold and crimson. The stage is supported on 
each siae by two pillars of the composite order, 
of white and gold, half in relief, with a brazen 
statue between each of them. It forms an 
excellent framework for a dramatic picture. 
The most singular feature of the house is a 
clock over the centre of the stage, which regu- 
larly strikes the hours, without mercy. What 
a noble invention this for the use of those who 
contend for the unity of lime! How nicely 
would it enable the French critics to estimate 
the value of a tragedy at a single glance! 
How accurately might the time be measured 
out in which eternal attachments should be 
formed, conspiracies planned, and states over- 
thrown ; how might the passions of the soul 
b<» ^ J to a minute, and the rise and 
swell of the great emotions of the heart deter- 
mined to a hair; with what accuracy might 
Ihe moments which the heroes have yet to live 



be counted out like those of enlprils at the 
Old Bailey ! What huge criticisms of Coraeille 
and Voltaire would tluit little instrument sup- 
ply! What volumes, founded on its move- 
ments, would it render superfluous! Even 
Grecian regularity must yield before it, and 
criticism triumph, by this invariable standard, 
at once over Sophocles and Shakspeare. 

The scenery was wretched— the singers 
tolerable — and the band excellent. The iMllet 
took place between the acts of the opera, and 
was spun out to great length. The HMinifig 
consisted partly of wonderful twirlings of the 
French school, and partly of the more wonder- 
ful contortions of the Portuguese ; both kinds 
exceedingly clever, but exhibiting very little 
of true beauty, grace, or elegance. At the 
close of the first act, a perfect shower of roses, 
pinks, and carnations, together with printed 
sonnets, was poured down from the top of the 
theatre in honour of his majesty, whose ab- 
sence, however, even Portuguese loyalty can- 
not pardon. 

The churches are the most remarkable of 
the public buildings of Lisbon ; though plain 
on Uie outside, they are exceedingly splendid 
in the interior. The tutelary saints are richer 
than many Continental princes, though their 
treasures are only displayed to excite the re- 
verence or the cupidity of the people on high 
and festal occasions. The most beautiful, 
though not the largest of the churches which I 
have examined, is that of the Estrella, which 
is lined with finely-varied and highly-polished 
marble, vaulted over with a splendid and 
sculptured roof, and adorned, in its gilded 
recesses, with beautiful pictures. Were it not, 
indeed, for the impression made on me by one 
of the latter, I should scarcely have mentioned 
this edifice, unable as I am technically to de- 
scribe it. The piece to which I allude is not, 
that I can discover, held in particular estimap 
tion, or the production of any celebrated artist; 
but it excited in me feelings of admiration and 
delight, which can never die away. It repre- 
sents Saint John in the Isle of Patmos, gazing 
on the vision in which the angels are pouring 
forth the vials, and with the pen in his hand, 
ready to commit to sacred and imperishable 
record the awful and mysterious scenes opened 
before him. Never did I behold or imagine 
such a figure. .He is sitting, half entranced 
with wonder at the revelation disclosed to 
him, half mournfully conscious of the evils 
which he is darkly to predict to a fated and 
unheeding world. The face, in its mere form 
and colouring, is most beautiful : its features 
are perfectly lovely, though inclining rather to 
cherubic roundness than Grecian austerity, 
and its roseate bloom of youth is gently touch- 
ed and softened by the feelings attendant on 
the sad and holy vocation of the beloved dis- 
ciple. The head is bent forward, in eagei^ 
ness, anxiety, and reverence; the eyebrows 
arched in wonder, yet bearing in every line 
some undefinable expression of pity; the eyes 
are uplifted, and beaming with holy inspira- 
tion, yet mild, soft, angelical ; around the ex- 
quisitely-formed mouth, sweet tenderness for 
the inevitable sorrows of mankind are playing; 
and the bright chesmut hair, falling in masses 
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over the tbonUen. gives to all this expression 
of high yet soft emotion, a finishing grace and 
eompleteness. This figure displays such nn- 
speidcahle aiweetness tempering such prophetic 
fire ; such religions and saintly parity, mingled 
with so genial a compassion ; it is at once so 
iodiTidnal and so ideal ; so bordering on the 
eelestial, and yet so perfectly within the range 
of human sympathies; that it is difficult to 
say, whether the delicious emotions which it 
inspires partake most of wonder or of love. 
The image seemed, like sweet music, to sink 
into the soul, there to remain for ever. To see 
aiich a piece is really to be made better and 
happier. The recollection is a precious trea- 
snre for the feelings and the imagination, of 
which nothing, while they endure, can deprive 
diem. 

The church at Belem, a fortified place on 
die Tagus, three or four miles from Lisbon, 
where the kings and royal family of Portugal 
have, for many generations, been interred, 
must not be forgotten. It is one of the most 
ancient buildings in the kingdom, having ori- 
ginally been erected by the Romans, and 
splendidly adorned by the Moorish sovereigns. 
Formed of white stone, it is now stained to a 
reddish brown by the mere influence of years, 
and frowns over the water ** cased in the un- 
feeling armour of old time." Its shape is 
oblong, its sides of gigantic proportions, and 
its massive appearance most grand and awe- 
inspiring. The principal entrance is by a 
deep archway, reaching to a great height, and 
circular within, ornamented above and around 
with the most crowded, venerable, and yet 
fantastic devices — martyrs and heroes of chi- 
valry — swords and crosiers — monarchs and 
saints— crosses and sceptres — ^ the roses and 
flowers of kings'* and the sad emblems of 
mortality — all wearing the stamp of deep anti- 
^ity, all appearing carved out of one eternal 
rock, and promising by their air of solid 
grandeur to survive as many stupendous 
ehanges as those which have already left them 
unshaken. The interior of this venerable 
edifice is not less awe-breathing or substantial. 
Eight huge pillars of barbaric architecture, 
and covered all over with strange figures and 
grotesque ornaments in relievo, support the 
roof, which is white, ponderous, and of a noble 
simplicity, being only divided into vast square 
compartments by the beams which cross it 
Such a pile, devoted to form the last resting- 
place of a line of kings who have, each in his 
brief span of time, held the fate of millions at 
his pleasure, cannot fail to excite solemn and 

Ssnsive thought. And yet what are the feel- 
gs thus excited, to those meditations to 
which the great repository of the illustrious 
deceased in England invites us ! Here we 
think of nothing but the perishableness of man 
in his best estate — the emptiness of human 
honours — the low and frail nature of all the 
distinctions of earth. A race of monarchs 
occupy but a narrow vault : they were kings, 
and now are dust ; and this idea forced home 
vpon us, makes us feel that the most potent 
aid enduring of worldly things — thrones, 
dynasties, and the peaceable succession of 
hi^ families— are but as feeble shadows. We 



learn only to feel our weakness. But in the 
sacred place where all that could perish of our 
orators, philosophers, and poets, is reposing, we 
feel our mortality only to lend us a stronger 
and more ethereal sense of our eternal being. 
Lift and death seem met together, as in a holy 
fane, in peaceful concord. While we feel that 
the mightiest must yield to the stem law of 
necessity, we know that the very monuments 
which record the decay of their outward 
frame, are so many proofs and syqabols thai 
they shall never really expire. We feel that 
those whose remembrance is thus extended 
beyond the desolating power of the graven 
over whose famt death and mortal accidenti 
have no power, are not themselves destroyed 
And when we recollect the more indestructible 
monuments of their genius, those works, which 
live not only in the libraries of the studious, 
but in the hearts and imaginations of men; 
we are conscious at once, that the spirit which 
conceived, and the souls which appreciate and 
love them, are not of the earth, earthy. Our 
thoughts are not wholly of humiliation and 
sorrow ! but stretch forward, with a pensive 
majesty, into the permanent and the im- 
mortal. 

Having inspected the city, I was naturally 
anxious to visit the celebrated jiquedud, which 
is carried across a deep valley two or three 
miles from Lisbon. Having passed the su- 
burbs, and reached the open country, I saw, at 
a sudden tarn in t^e pathway, the mighty ob- 
ject of my wanderings. I found myself on the 
summit of a gently sloping declivity, at a little 
distance from the foot of which a hill rose to 
an equal height, with a bold and luxuriant sweep. 
It is across the expanse thus formed, that the 
stupendous bridge runs, in two straight lines 
from each eminence, which form an obtuse 
angle in the centre. The whole is supported 
by thirty-six arches, which, as the ground from 
each extremity sinks, increase in height, or 
rather depth, till in the middle of the pile, the 
distance to which they ascend from the vale is 
fearful. This huge structure is composed of 
dark gray stone, the deep colour of which gives 
to its massiveness an air of the sternest gran- 
deur. The water is conveyed across the level 
thus foimed, through a chain of building which 
occupies its centre, and appears almost like a 
line of solid and unbroken rock. Above this 
erection, turrets of still greater height, and of 
the same materials, are reared at regular in- 
tervals, and crown the whole. The road is 
thus divided into two passes, which are se- 
cured by high ridges of stone, in the long, un- 
interrupted straight lines, which have an air 
of so awful a grandeur in the noblest remains 
of Roman art The view from the southern 
road, though romantic, is, for the most part, 
confined within narrow boundaries, as rugged 
hills arise on this side almost from the fool of 
the Aqueduct, to a height far above its towers, 
cultivated only towards the lower parts, and 
covered on the loftier spots with a thin grass 
and shapeless blocks or masses of granite. 
This mountainous ridge breaks, however, in 
the centre, and abruptly displays a piece of the 
Tagus, like an inland lake, with its tenderly 
rimpled blue, and the wild and lofty banks 
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which rise precipitously beyond it. As the san 
was declining when I :rayersed this path, the 
portion of craggy shore thus disclosed, and the 
shnibs which flourish among its steeps, were 
overcast with the richest tints from the west, 
and the vessels gently gliding through the 
opening made by the shaggy declivities of the 
nearer hills, completed the feeling of genial 
composure diffused over the scene. From the 
northern side, the prospect appears arrayed 
in far gayer charms. The valley here, from 
the narrow point at which it is seen, spreads 
out into a fanlike form, till the eminences on 
each side seem gradually to melt away, and 
the open country lies in full expanse to the 
view. It is a sceue of fresh, reposing, and 
perfect beauty. Not an angular intersection 
breaks the roundness, or interrupts the grace, 
which characterize the whole. The hills in 
the foreground sink from each side of the 
Aqueduct, gradually to the depth of the vale, 
covered with the freshest verdure, fluctuating 
in a wave-like motion ; and the more distant 
landscape appears composed of a thousand 
gentle undulations, thrown up by Nature in 
her sweetest mood, as though the earth were 
swelling with an exuberant bounty, even to the 
rim of the circling sky, with the form of which 
all is harmonious. The green in which the 
prospect is clothed, is of a softer and more 
vivid hue than in England; the pastures seem 
absolutely to sparkle on the eye ; and, amidst 
this ** splendour in the grass, this glory in the 
flower," the lively groves of orange and the 
villas of purest white scattered thickly around, 
give to the picture a fairy brightness. And 
yet, setting individual associations aside, I 
prefer the scenery of my own country to this 
enchanted vale. This is a landscape to visit 
as a spectacle, not to live in. There is no 
solemnity about it, — no austere beauty, — no 
retiring loveliness ; there are no grand masses 
of shade,— >no venerable oaks, which seem 
coeval with tbs hills over which they cast 
their shadows, — no vast colonnades, in which 
the fine spirit of the elder time seems yet to 
keep its state. Nature wears not the pale 
livery which inspires meditation or solemn 
joy ; her face seems wreathed in a perpetual 
•smile. The landscape breathes, indeed, of in- 
toxicating delight; it invites to present joy; 
but it leads to no tender reminiscences of the 

fiast, nor gives solemn indications of the future, 
t is otherwise in the very deficienciet, as they 
are usually regarded, of our happier land. 
There <* the pale primrose that dies unmarried** 
among the scanty hedge-rows, as an emblem 
of innocence peeping forth amidst a cheerless 
world, suggests more pensive yet delicious 
musing, than the gaudiest productions of this 
brighter clime. The wild roses, thinly inter- 
spersed among our thickets, with their delicate 
colouring and faint perfume, aflbrd images of 
rustic modesty, far sweeter and more genial 
than the rich garlands which cluster here. 
Those " echoes from beyond the grave," which 
come to us amid the stillness of forests which 
have outlived generations of men, are here 
unheard. In these valleys we are dazzled, 
surprised, enchanted ; — in ours we are moved 



with solemn yet pleasing thoughts, which ** do 
often lie too deep for tean." 

Having traversed both sides of the aqnednct, 
I resolved to ascend one of the hilb beyond it, 
for the purpose of obtaining a still more exten- 
sive view. After a most weary ascent, of 
which my eye had taken a very inadequate 
estimate, I reached the summit and was amply 
rewarded for my toils. To the north lay the 
prospect which I have endeavoured to de* 
scribe, softened in the distance; beneath was 
the huge pile, with its massive arches and 
lone turrets bridging the vale. To the south 
was the Tagus, and, a little onward, its 
entrance, where it gently blended with the sea. 
Completely round the north-eastern side of the 
horizon, the same mighty and beautiful river 
appeared flowing on far beyond Lisbon in 
a noble curve, which seemed to dissolve in 
the lighter blue of the heavens. And full to 
the west beyond the coast of Portugal, now 
irradiated with the most brilliant colouring, 
was the free and circling oceanr, on whidi 
amidst visionary shapes of orange and saffron 
glory, the sun was, for bis last moment, resting. 
Soon the sky became literally <* fretted with 
golden fire," and the hills seemed covered 
with a tender haze of light, which rendered 
them yet lovelier. The moon began to blend 
her mild radiance with the sweet twilight, as I 
took the last glance at the vale, and hastened 
to Lisbon. 

On Thursday, the 21st of May, a grand festi* 
val was holden in honour of Saint George, 
Vho is held in peculiar reverence in Lisbon. 
On this most sacred occasion, all the buildings 
around the vast area of the Rocio were hung 
with crimson tapestry ; a road was formed of 
fine gravel, guarded by lines of soldiers ; and 
the troops, to a great number, in spl^kdid uni- 
forms, occupied the most conspicuous pas- 
sages. When all was prepared, the train is- 
sued from a church in one of the angles of 
the square, and slowly paraded round the path 
prepared for it. It consisted of all the eccle- 
siastical orders, attired in their richest vest- 
ments, and bearing, alternately, crosses of 
gold and silver; canopies of white, purple, 
orange, and crimson silk, bordered with deep 
fringes ; and gorgeous banners, decorated with 
curious devices. The canopy which floated 
over the consecrated wafer, formerly borne by 
the king and the princes, was, on this occasion, 
carried by the chief persons of the regency. 
But the most remarkable object was the Saimi 
himself, who, " not to speak it profanely," is no 
other than a wooden figure, and, I am afraid, 
must yield in proportion and in grace to that 
unconsecrated work, the jSpollo Belvidere, He 
was seated on a noble horse, and arrayed 
in a profusion of gems, which, according to 
the accounts of the Portuguese, human power 
could hardly calculate. His boots were of 
solid silver; hi$ whole person begirt with jew- 
els, and his hat glittered in the sun like one 
prodigious diamond. He descended in state 
from the castle to the church, whence the pro- 
cession issued, and remained there during the 
solemnities. He was saluted on leaving his 
mansion, with a discbarge of artillery, and r» 
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e%vrtd fStkB same compliment on his return to 
that favoured residence. The people, who were 
of course assembled in great crowds, did not 
appear to me to look on the magnificent dis- 
play before them with any feeling of religious 
awe, or to regard it in any other light than, at 
the most, a national spectacle. 

Of the national character of the Portuguese 
in general, I can say very little, as my personal 
intercourse with them was extremely limited. 
Were I to believe all that some English resi- 
dents in Lisbon have told me, I should draw a 
gloomy picture of human degradation unre- 
lieved by a single redeeming grace. I should 
say that the common people are not only igno- 
lant and filthy, but universally dishonest; that 
they blend the vices of savage and social life, 
and are ready to become either pilferers or 
assassins; that they are cruel to their children, 
lax in friendship, and implacable in revenge ; 
that the higher orders are at once the dupes 
and tyrants of their servants, familiar with 
them one moment, and briitally despotic the 
next ; that they are in constant jealousy of their 
wives, and not without reason ; and that even 
their vices are without dignity or decorum. 
jiU thu eon mntr be true, or Lisbon would not be 
subsisting in order and peace. To me, the in- 
habitants appear in a more amiable light. 
Filthy and ignorant the common people doubt- 
less are; but they are tobtr; and those dreadful 
excesses and sorrows which arise from the use, 
in England, of ardent spirits, are consequently 
unknown. They are idle ; but the warmth of 
the climate may, in some degree, excuse them. 
No rank is destitute of some appearance of 
native courteousness. The rich are not, indeed, 
Howards or Clarksons ; they have no idea of 
exerting themselves to any great degree, to 
draw down blessings on the heads of others or 
their own ; they do not go in search of wretched- 
ness in order to remove it, but when misery is 
brought before them, as it is constantly here, in 
a thousand ghastly forms, they are far from with- 
holding such aid as money can render. The 
gardens of their country villas, which are ex- 
ceedingly elegant, are always open in the even- 
ings to any of the populace who choose to 
walk there, so that the citizen, on the numerous 
holidays which the Romish church affords, 
is not compelle|d to inhale the dust in some 
wretched tea-garden, which is a libel at once on 
nature and art, but may rove with his children 
through groves of orange and thickets of roses. 
When the company thus indulged meet any of 
the family which reside in the mansion, they 
acknowledge the favour which they are enjoy- 
ing by obeisances not ungracefully made, which 
are always returned with equal courtesy. I 
am assured, that this privilege is never abused ; 
even the children walk amidst the flowers and 
the fruits, without the slightest idea of touching 
them. This circumstance alone would induce 
me to doubt the justice with which some have 
attempted to fix the brand of dishonesty on the 
inferior classes of Portugal. The people want 
not the natural tenderness and gentle move- 
ments of the heart ; all their deficiencies arise 
from the absence of high principle, the lan- 
guishing of intellect, and the decay of the loftier 



Sowers and energies which dignify man. They 
ave no enthusiasm, no devoted admiration, ot 
love, for objects unconnected with the neces- 
sities of their mortal being, or the low grati- 
fications of sense. They have a few mighty 
names to lend them an inspiration, which 
might supply the place of contemporary genius; 
and with those, of which they ought to be 
fond in proportion to their rarity, they appear 
scarcely acquainted. Of the rich stores of 
poetry and romance, which they might enjoy 
from the neighbouring country and almost 
similar language of Spain, they are, for the most 
part, unconscious. Not only has the spirit 
of chivalry departed from Uiese mountains, 
where it once was glowing ; but its marvel- 
lous and golden tales are neglected or for- 
gotten. 

The degradation of the public mind in Lis« 
bon is increased by the notorious venality of 
the ministers of justice. There is no crime for 
which indemnity may not be purchased by a 
bribe. Even offences against the government 
of the king may be winked at, if the culprit is 
able to make an ample pecuniary sacrifice. 
It is a well-known fact that some of the chief 
conspirators in the plot to assassinate Marshal 
Beresford, and change the whole order of 
things in Portugal, were able to make their 
peace with the judges, and, on the ground of 
some technical informality, were dismissed 
without trial. When any one is accused of an 
offence,^ he is generally sent at once to prison, 
where he remains until be can purchase his 
freedom. There does not seem, however, any 
disposition to persecution for opinions, or 
to exercise wanton cruelty. The Inquisition 
is no longer an engine in the hands of the 
priests, but is merely a tribunal for the ex- 
amination and the punishment of political of- 
fences. Death is rarely inflicted; for it brings 
no gain to the magistrate. Criminals guilty 
of the highest offences are kept in prison until 
they are forgotten, without any one knowing 
or caring about their fate. In the absence of 
the sovereign almost all the civil authorities 
have become totally corrupted, for there is no 
patriot to watch, and no public voice to awe 
them. The people appear sunk in apathy to 
all excepting gain ; and the greater number 
of them crawl on with little hope, except to' 
supply the cravings of hunger. The city, not- 
withstanding its populousness, exhibits all the 
marks of decay — buildings in ruins amidst its 
stateliest streets, and houses begun on a mag- 
nificent scale, and left unfinished for years. 
The foreign merchants, especially the British, 
who use it as a central port, give it an arti- 
ficial life, without which its condition would 
be most wretched. In bidding farewell to this 
bright abode of degraded humanity, I felt it im- 
possible to believe that it was destined gra* 
dually to become desolate and voiceless. Glo- 
rious indeed would be the change, if knowledge 
should expand the souls now so low and con* 
tracted, into a sympathy with the natural won* 
ders around them — if the arts should once 
more adorn the romantic city — and the orange 
groves and lovely spots among the delicate 
cork trees, should be vocal with the innocent 
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Jftyety of happy peasants, or shed their in- 
aences on tibe hearts of youthful bards. If, 
indeed, the people were awakened into energy, 



and their spirit was regalated by wise and 
beneficent goyemors, the capital of Portugal 
would assuredly become the nirest of cities 



MR. CHARLES LLOYD'S POEMS." 

[Lo2n)oir MiOAnifB.] 



Thsbi is no more remarkable instance of the 
'cant of criticism," than the representation 
currently received as distinctive, wbereby 
several authors, chiefly residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes, were characterized 
as belonging to one school of poetry. In 
truth, propinquity of residence, and the bonds 
of private friendship, are the only circum- 
stances which have ever given the slightest 
colour to the hj^thesis which marked them 
out as disciples of the same creed. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive individuals more 
dissimilar in the objects of their choice, or in 
the essential properties of their genius. Who, 
for example, can have less in common than 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, if we except 
those faculties which are necessarily the 
portion of the highest order of imaginative 
minds 1 The former of these has sought for 
his subjects among the most ordinary oc- 
currences of life, which he has dignified and 
exalted, from which he has extracted the 
holiest essences of good, or over which he 
has cast a consecrating and harmonizing 
light "which never was by sea or land." 
The latter, on the other hand, has spread 
abroad his mighty mind, searching for his 
materials through all history and all science, 
penetrating into the hidden soul of the wildest 
superstitions, and selecting the richest spoils 
of time from the remotest ages. Wordsworth 
is all intensity — ^he sees nothing, but through 
the hallowing medium of his own soul, and 
represents all things calm, silent, and harmo- 
nious as his own perceptions. Coleridge 
throws himself into all the various objects 
which he contemplates, and attracts to his 
own imagery their colours and forms. The 
first, seizes only the mighty and the true with 
a giant grasp ; — the last has a passionate and 
almost effeminate love of beauty and tender- 
ness which he never loses. One looks only 
on the affections in their inmost home, while 
the other perceives them in the lightest and 
remotest tints, which they cast on objects the 
strangest and most barbarous. All the distinc- 
tion, in short, between the intense and the ex- 
pansive — the severe and the lovely — the phi- 
losophic and the magical — really separates these 
great poets, whom it has been the fashion to cen- 
sure as united in one heresy. If we cast the 
slightest glance at Southey's productions, we 
ihall find him unlike either of these, his asso- 

*DauUory Thoughts in London, Titus and Gisippu*. tcith 
tther Pvtnis. By Charlis Lloyd, author of Nunc Canone, 
dad iransJatof ofAl Sen's Tragcdief, 12iix>, IdSl. 



ciates— offering a child-like feebleness in con* 
trast to Wordsworth's nerve— and ranging 
through mythologies and strange fantasies, not 
only with less dominion than Coleridge, hot 
merely portraying the shapes to which they gave 
existence, instead of discovering the spirit ci 
truth and beauty within them. Nor does tha 
author before us, oAen combined with these 
by the ignorance or the artifice of criticism* 
differ less widely from them. Without Words- 
worth's intuitive perception of the profoundest 
truths, or Coleridge's feeling of beauty, he baa 
a subtile activity of mind which supplies the 
place of the first, and a wonderful power of 
minute observation, which, when directed to 
lovely objects, in a great degree produces the 
effect of the latter. All these three rise on 
some occasions to the highest heaven of thougfaf 
and feeling, though by various processes^ 
Wordsworth reaching it at once by the divine 
wingedness of his genius — Coleridge ascend* 
ing to it by a spiral track of glory winding on 
through many a circuit of celestial light — and 
Lloyd stepping thither by a firm ladder, like 
that of Jacob, by even steps, which the feet 
of angels have trodden ! 

The peculiar qualities of Mr. Lloyd's genius 
have never been so clearly developed as in the 
chief poem of the work before us. In his 
"Nugae Canorae," all his thoughts and feel- 
ings were overcast by a gentle melancholy, 
which rendered their prominences less distinct, 
as it shed over them one sad and sober hoe. 
Even, however, in his most pensive moods, 
the vigorous and restless activity of his intel- 
lect might be discerned, curiously inquiring 
for the secret springs of its own distress, ana 
regarding its sorrows as high problems worthy 
of the most painful scrutiny. While he exhi- 
bited to us the full and pensive stream of emo- 
tion, with all the images of soft clouds and de- 
licate foliage reflected on its bosom, he failed 
not to conduct us to its deep-seated fountains, 
or to lay open to our view the jagged caverns 
within its banks. Tet here the vast intellec- 
tual power was less conspicuous than in his 
last poems, because the personal emotion was 
more intense, single, and pervading. He is 
now, we rejoice to observe, more ** i' the sun,'' 
and consequently, the nice workings of his 
reason are set more distinctly before us. The 
" Desultory Thoughts in London^ embrace a 
great variety of topics, associated in the mind 
of the author with the metropolis, but many 
of them belonging to those classes of abstrac- 
tion which might as fitly be contemplated in a 
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Amon; tii€se are ''Fate, free-will, 
foreknowledge absolute," — the theories of 
maDners and morals — the doctrines of ex- 
pediency and self-interest — with many specu- 
lations relating to the imaginative parts of 
literature, and the influences of religion upon 
them — all of which are grasped by the hand 
of a master. The whole range of contro- 
versial writing scarcely affords an example of 
propositions stated so lucidly, qualified so 
craftily, and urged with such exemplary fair- 
ness and candour as in this work. It must, 
indeed, be admitted, that the admirable qualities 
of the argument render it somewhat unfit for 
marriage *'with immortal verse.'* Philoso- 
phical poetry, when most attractive, seizes on 
some grand elemental truths, which it links to 
the noblest material images, and seeks rather 
to send one vast sentiment to the heart through 
die medium of the imagination, than to 1^ 
the mind by a regular process of logic, to the 
result which it contemplates. Mere didactic 
poetry, as Pope's Essay on Man, succeeds not 
by the nice balance of reasons, but by decking 
out some obvious common-place in a gorgeous 
rhetoric, or by expressing a familiar sentiment 
in such forcible language as will give it a 
singular charm to all who have felt its justice 
in a plainer garb. In general, the poet, no 
less than the woman, who deliberates, is lost 
But Mr. Lloyd*s efifosions are in a great mea- 
sure exceptions to this rule ; — ^for though they 
are sometimes *< harsh and crabbed," and some- 
times too minute, they are marked by so 
hearty an earnestness, and adorned by such 
Tariety of illustration, and imbued with such 
deep sentiment, that they often enchant while 
they convince us. Although his processes 
are careful, his results belong to the stateliest 
range of truths. His most laborious reason- 
ings lead us to elevated views of humanity — 
to the senst / a might above reason itself—- to 
those objects which have inspired the most 
glorious enthusiasm, and of which the pro- 
foundest hards have delighted to afford us 
glimpses. It is quite inspiring to follow him 
as he detects the inconsistencies of worldly 
wisdom, as he breaks the shallow reasonings 
of the advocates of expediency into pieces, or 
as he vindicates their prerogatives to faith and 
hope. He leads us up a steep and stony as- 
cent, step by step ; but cheers us by many a 
ravishing prospect by the way, and conducts 
at last to an eminence, not only above the 
misto of error, but where the rainbow comes, 
and whence the gate of heaven may be seen 
as from the Delectable Mountains which Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim visited. 

We scarcely know how to select a specimen 
which shall do justice to an author whose 
speculations are too vast to be completed 
within a short space, and are connected with 
others by delicate links of thought We will 
give, however, his vindication of the enthusi- 
astic and self-denying spirit, which, however 
associated with absurdi^, is the soul of all 
religion and virtue. 

B«a«onera, that argne of ye know not what, 
Do Bot, at mystical, my itraln deride : 
Bf ftcta* critarioa be Ui dortrlne tried. 



The blind as well might doubt of senea and mght i 
Peruse their lives, who thus have vow'd punoit 

or heavenly communion: in despite 
Of all your arguments ye can't dispute 

Their singleness of heart : except ye fight 
'Gainst fkcts, ye, self-convicted, must be mute. 

Will ye deny, that they've a secret found 

To baffle fate, and heal each mortal wound 1 

Will ye deny, to them alone 'tis given, 
Who its existence, as a fkith, embraced 1 

'Tis mainly requisite, to partake of heaven. 
That the heart's treasures there should first l»e placed 

According to thy f&ith shall it be given 
To thee, with spiritual glories, to be graced. 

As well all facts whence man experience hath. 

As doubt immunities bound up in faith. 

'Tis easy thing to say, that men are knaves ; 

'Tis easy thing to say, that men are fools ; 
'Tis easy thing to say, an author raves ; 

Easy, to him who always ridicules 
The incomprehensible, to allege— and saves 

Trouble of fkrther thought— that oft there rules 
Fanatic feeling in a madman's brain : 
That half-pretence oft ekes out half-insane. 

We know all this ; but we know also well. 
These men we speak of tried by every test 

Admissible, all other men excel 
In virtue, and in happiness. Since bless'd 

Are they, stern Fate, spite of thy direst spell : 
Infection, loathsome maladies, each pest 

And plague,— for these have theyr-ihould they 

A panacea which will never Ikil. 

Ood is their rock, their fortress of defence. 
In time of trouble, a defence most holy ; 

For them the wrath of man is impotence ; 
His pride, a bubble ; and his wisdom, folly. 

That "peace" have they— unspeakable Intenser- 
** Which passeth undersUnding !" Melancholy 

Life's gauds to them : the unseen they explore : 

Rooted in heaven, to live is— to adore ! 

Ye, that might cavil at these humble lays, 

Peruse the page of child-like Fenelon : 
Hear what the wrapped, transfigured Ouion says 

With ills of body such as few have known ;— 
Tedious imprisonment ; in youthAil days 

To luxuries used, they all aside are thrown ; 
To poverty devoted, she defies 
Its sorest ills, blessing the sacrifice. 

Was e'er an instance known, that man could taste 
True peace of mind, and spurn religion's lawsl 

In other things were this alliance traced ; 
Constant eoineidanee ; effect, and cause, 

We scruple not to call them ; or, at least. 
Condition indispensable, whence draws 

The one, the other. This eoinddenee 

But grant me here ;— and grant the consequence. 

Facts, fkcts, are stubborn things ! We trust the 
Of sight, because the experience of each day 

Warrants our trust in it. Now, tell me whence 
It is, no mortal yet could dare to say, 

Man trusted in his God for his defence. 
And was confounded Y cover'd with dismay Y 

Loses he friends 1 Religion dries his tears! 

Loses he life 1 Religion calms his fears I 

Loses he health 1 Religion balms his mind. 
And pains of flesh seem ministers of grace, 

And wait upon a rapture more refined. 
Than e'en in lustiest health e'er found a place. 

Loses he wealth 1 the pleasure it can jIimI 
He had before renounced ; thus he can trace 

No difference, but that now the heart bestows 

What through a hand less influent eeantier 4ows. 

He too as much enjoys the spectacle 
Of good, when done by others as by Umt 
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LoBM he fknie Y the honour be loves well 

Is not of earth, bat that whkh aeraphfan 
BOf ht prize I Loses be liberty 1 his eell. 

And all ita Tsults, echo his rapturous hymn : 
Re feels as free as freest bird in air! 
His beaven-ahrined spirit finds heaven everywhere! 

'Tis not romance which we are otterinf ! No ; 

Thousands of volumes each word's truth attest! 
Thousands of souls redeem'd from all below 

Can bring a proof, that, e*en while earthly guest, 
'Tis possible for man that ptaee to know. 

Which maketh him impassive to the test 
Of mortal sufferance I Many and many a martyr 
Bat found this bound up in rcligton's charter. 

Pleasure, or philosophical or sensual. 
Is not, ought not to be, man's primary rule ; 

We often feel bound by a law potential 
To do those things which e'en our reasons fbol. 

Ood, and he only, sees the consequential ; 
The mind well nurtured in religion's school 

Feels that He only— to whom all's obedient— 

Has right to guide itself by the expedient. 

l>vty is man's first law, not satisfhctiun ! 

That satisfaction comes from tkit perform'd 
We grant ! But should this be the prime attraction 

That led us to performance, soon inform'd 
By finding that we've miss'd the meed of action. 

We shall confess our error. Oft we're warm'd, 
By a strong spirit we cannot restrain, 
To deeds, which make all calculation vain. 

Had Regulus reason'd, whether on the scale 
Of «««, In Rome, his fticoltips would tnott, 

Or Oarthage — ^patriotism's cause avail, 
He never had resumed his fatal post. 

Brutus, Virginius had they tried ^ tale 
Their country's cause, had never been her boast. 

Yet had it not Uiese self-dooni'd heroes seen, 

Rome '* the eternal city," ne'er had been ! 

Shall Christ submit upon the cross to bleed. 

And man for all he does a reason ask Y 
Have martyrs died, and confersors, indeed. 

That he must seek a why for every taski 
If it be so, to prate we've little need 

Of this enlighten* d age I Take ofiT the mask ! 
If it be so, and ye'll find this our proud age,— 
Its grand climacterick past is in its dotage. 

Thy name, Thermopylae, had ne'er been heard. 
Were not the Greeks wiser than our wise men. 

1 grant, that heaven alone to man transferr'd. 
When he would raise up states for history's pen. 

This more than mortal instinct ! Tet absurd 
It is (because, perhaps, our narrower ken 

Their heights cannot descry; yes, and a curie 

'Twill bring) to make a tkeoiy of the worse. 

A theory for a dedlning race ! 

No, let us keep at least our lips firom lies ; 
If we have forfeited 7V«(A'« soaring groat. 

Let us not faltiff her prodigitt. 
We well may wear a blush upon our (hce, 

From her past triumphs so t' apostatise 
In deeds ; but let us not with this invent 
An infidelity of argument. 

Go to Palmyra's ruins ; visit Greece, 
Behold ! The wrecks of her magnificence 

Seem left, in spite of man, thus to Increase 
The sting of satire on his impotence. 

As to betray how soon man's glories cease ; 
Tombs, time defying, of the most pretence 

But only make us feel with more surprise. 

How mean the things they would immortalize ! 

The following is only a portion of a series 
Df reminiscences equally luxurious and in- 
icDse, and which are attended throughout hy 



that vein of reflection which oar aothor ner^w 
loses : 

Oh, were the eye of youth a monent ourat 
When every fiower that gemra'd the vsrlovs earth 

Brought down fh>m Heaven ei^oyncnt's gesislsbowsis 
And every bird, of everlasting mirth 

Prophesied to us in romantic bowera ! 
Love was the garniture, whose MaaBeless birth 

Caused that each filmy web where dew-drops tremblsd. 

The gossamery haunt of elves resemblsdl 

We ean remember earliest dajrs of spring. 
When violets blue and white, and prfanross pals^ 

Like callow nestlings 'neath their mother's wing 
Each peep'd ftom under the broad leaCs green veB. 

When streams look'd blue ; and thin clouds clostcrlBf 
O'er the wide empyrean did prevail. 

Rising like incense from the breathing worid. 

Whose gracious aspect was with dew Impeart'd. 

When a soft moisture, steaming everywhere, 
To the esrtb's countenance mellower hues Imparled s 

When sylvan choristers self>poised in air. 
Or perched on bows, in shrilly quiverings darted 

Their little raptures forth ; when the warm glsfe 
(While glancing lights backwards ai^ fbrwards staitsi. 

As if with meteors sUver<sheathed 'twere flooded) 

Sultry, and silent, on the hill's turf brooded. 

Oh in these moments we such Joy have felt. 
As if the earth were nothing but a shrine ; 

Where all, or awe inspired or made one melt 
Gratefully towards its architect divine ! 

Father ! in fbture (as I once have tfwett 
Within that very sanctuary of thine 

When shapes, and sounds, seem'd ak but modes of Thee 

Tluu with experience gain'd were heaven to nse I 

Oft in the fulness of the Joy ye give, 

Oh, days of youth ! in summer's noon4ide bows, 
Did I a depth of quietness receive 

From insects' drowsy hum, that all my powers 
Would baffle to portray ! Let them that live 

In vacant solitude, speak ftom their bowers 
What nameless pleasures letter'd ease may cheer. 
Thee, Nature ! bless'd to marlE with eye and ear !— 

Who can have watch'd the wild rose' bluahing dye. 
And seen what treasures its rich cups contain ; 

Who, of soft shades the fine variety. 
From white to deepest flush of vermeil stain 1 

Who, when impeari'd with dew-drop's radiancy 
Its petals breathed perfume, while he did strain 

His verjf being, lest the sense should fkil 

T* imbibe each sweet its beauties did exhale 1 

Who, amid lanes, on eve of summer dajrs, 

Whkh sheep brouse, could the thicket's wealth hofcoMt 
The fhigrant honey'suckle's bowery mazel 

The fUrze bush, with its vegetable goldl 
In every satin sheath that heipe to raise 

The fox-glove's cone, the figures manifold 
With such a dainty exquisiteness wrought 1 — 
Nor grant that thougbtftil love they all have taught t 

The daisy, cowslip, each have to them given— 
The wood anemone, the strawberry wild. 

Grass of Pamassiu, meek as star of even : — 
Bright, as the brightening eye of smiling chOd, 

And bathed in blue transparency of heaven, 
Veronica ; the primrose pale, and mild ; — 

Of charms (of which to speak no tongue is skis) 

Intercommunion Incommunioable ! 

I had a cottage in a Paradise ! 

'Twere hard to enumerate the charms oonibiBed 
Within the little space, greeting the eyes, 
Its unpretending precincts that confined. 
Onward, in front, a mountain stream did rise 
Up, whose long course the fkscinated mind 
; (So spt the Hcene to awaken wildest themes) 
I Might localize the most romantic drsans. 
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When wtailer torrents, bj the rain and tnow, 
Snrlily daahtaff down the bills, were fed, 

Its BUfltty Boass of waters seem'd to flow 
With deaflsainff coarse precipttoas : its bed 

Roeliy, such steep deeUvities did show 
That towards os with a rapid coarse it sped, 

Iroicen bj freqoent Iblls i thus did it roam 

to whirlpools eddjinff, and convttlsed witlUiMoi. 

Flank'd were its banln with perpendicular roclcs, 
Whose sears enormoust sometfanes fraj and \ULrt, 

And sooMtioMS clad with ash and gnarled oaks. 
The Mrch, the haael, pine, and lioUj were. 

Their tawny leavea, the sport of winters' shodcs. 
Oft o'er its diaanel circled in the afar ; 

While, on tliefar tope, and midway np them, seen, 

Lower'd cone-like firs and yews In gloomiest green. 

So many voices from this river came 
In summer, winter, aatumn, or the spring ; 

So many sounds accordant to each frame 
Of Nature's aspect, (whether the storm's wing 

Brooded on it, or pantingly, and tame, 
The low breese crisp'd its waters) that, to sing 

Half of their tones, impossible ! or tell 

The listener's feelfaigs from their viewless spell. 

WlMn fires gleam'd Inlght, and when thecurtaia'd room. 
Well stock'd with books and music's implements. 

When children's fkces, dress'd in sll tlie bloom 
Of innocent enjoyments, deep content's 

Deepest delight faispired ; when nature's gloom 
To the domesticated heart presents 

(By consummate tranquillity poesest) 

Contrast, that might have stirr'd the dullest breast ; 

Tee, — in such liour as that^-thy voice I've known, 
Ob, hallo w'd stream ! — fitly so named — (since tones 

Of deepest melancholy swell'd upon 
Tlie breeze that bore it)— fearful as the groans 

Of fierce night spirits I Yes, when tapers shone 
Athwart the room (when, from their skyey thrones 

Of ice-piled height abrupt, rusb'd rudely forth. 

Riding tbe blast, tlie tempests of the North ;) 

Thy voice I've known to wake a dream of wonder I 
For though 'twas loud, and wild with turbulence. 

And absolute as is the deep'Volced thunder, 
Such fine gradations mark'd its diflbrence 

Of audibility, one scarce could sunder 
Its gradual swellings ttnm the influence 

Of harp ^olian, when, upon tbe breeze, 

Floau in a stream iu plaintive harmonies. 

One might liave tliouglit, tliat spirits of the air 

Warbled amid it in an undersong ; 
And oft one might have tliought, that slirieks were there 

Of spiriu, driven for chastisement along 
The invisible regions that above earth are. 

All species seem'd of intonation (strong 
To bind tbe soul, Imagination rouse,) 
Conjured from preternatural prison-house. 

But when the heavens are blue, and summer skies 
Are pfctured in thy wave's cerulesn glances; 

Then thy crisp stream its course so gayly plies, 
Trips on so merrily in endless dances, 

Soch low sweet tone, flt for the thne, does rise 
Prom tliy swift course, methinks, that it enhances 

The hue of flowers which decorate thy banks. 

While each one's freshness seems to pay thee thanln. 

Boleani the mountains that the horizon close. 
From whose drear verge thou seem'st to issue forth : 

Sorcery might fltiy dwell, one could suppose, 
(Or any wondrous spell of heaven or earth. 

Which e'en to name man's utteranoe not knows^ 
Amid the forms that mark tby place of birth. 

Thither direct your eye, and you will find 

AH that ezches the imsginative mind ! 

The Ule of Tltas and Gisippos, which fol- 
.ows, whila it is yenr interesting as a stoiy, 



exhibits the same great intellectual power and 
ceaseless activity of thought, which character* 
ize the Thoughts in London. Mr. Lloyd has 
taken the common incident of one lover re- 
signing his mistress to another, and the names 
of his chief characters from Boccaccio, bat, in 
all other respects, the poem is original. Its 
chief peculiarity is the manner in which it 
reasons upon all the emotions which it por- 
trays, especially on the progress of love in the 
soul, with infinite nicety of discrimination, not 
unlike that which Shakspeare has maiiifested 
in his amatory poems. He accounts for the 
finest shade of feeling, and analyzes its essence, 
with the same care, as though he were de- 
monstrating a proposition of Euclid. He is as 
minute m his delineation of all the variations 
of the heart, as Richardson was in his narra- 
tives of matters of fact; — and, like him, thus 
throws such an air of truth over his statements, 
that we can scarcely avoid receiving them as 
authentic history. At the same time, he con- 
ducts this process with so delicate a hand, and 
touches his subjects with so deep a reverence 
for humanity, that he teaches us to love our 
nature the more from his masterly dissection. 
By way of example of these remarks, we will 
give part of the scene between a lover who 
long has secretly been agitated by a passion 
for the betrothed mistress of his friend, and the 
object of his silent affection whom he has just 
rescued from a watery grave — though it is 
not perhaps the most beautiful passage of the 
poem : 

He is on land ; on safe land Is he come : 

Sopbronia's head he pillows on a stone : 
A death-like paleness bath usurp'd her bloom ; 

Her head ftills lapsing on his shoulder. None 
Were there to give him aid ! He fears her doom 

Is seai'd for evermore ! At last a groan 
Burst from her livid lips, and then tbe word 
*' Titus" he heard, or fiincied that he heard!— 

Where was he then 1 From death to life restored i 
From bell to heaven ! To rapture from despair t 

His hand he now lays on that breast adored ; 
And now her pulse he feels ; and now— (beware. 

Beware, rash youth!) his lips draw in a hoard 
Of perfume from her lipe, which though they were 

Still closed, yet oft the inarticulate sigh. 

Issuing from thence, he drank with ecstasy. 

Still were they cold ; her hands were also cold j 
Those hands he chafed and, perhape to restore 

To her chill, paly lipe their warmth, so bold 
He grew, he kiss'd those pale lipe o'er and o'er. 

Nay, to revive in their most perfect mould 
Their wonted rubeous hue, he dared do more i— 

He glued his mouth to them, and breathed bis breatfi 

To die with her, or rescue her from death.— 

Thou art undone, mad youth I The fire of love 
Bum'd so intensely in his throbbing veins, 

That, had she been a statue, he might prove 
A new Pygmalion, and the icy chains 

Of death defy. Well then might he remove 
The torpor which her o'er^wrought firame sii8taliii.<^ 

If MMsf, revival from such menaced death j 

More noMf, revival by a lover's breath! 

She feels the delicate influence through her thriO, 
And with seai'd eye lay In a giddy trance, 

Scarce dare she open them, when had her will 
On this been bent, she felt the power to glanee 

Their lights on him. No, with a lingering i 
Oh, blame her not i— she did awhile enhaooa 
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The UIm of that revlral, by a feigiiM 

3r hair-feigii'd abow of conflict ■till tuuln'd. 

At lift, the look'd l—Tktv looked l-^Eje met witb eye ! 

The whole wai told ! The lover and the loved, 
The adored, and the adorer, eeetaey 

Never till then experieDced— ewlftly proved !- 
Thank! for his aid were a mm» eowrtuf I 

They were forgotten I Trauport uareproved, 
Thia waa hii gaerdon ; thia hla rich reward 1 
An hour'a oblivion with Bophronia shared 1 

Then aH the world waa loat to them, in one 

Falness of unimaginable bliss! — 
laflnlty was with them ! and the cone 

Unbound whence Venus sheds upon a kiss 
Nectareous essences* and raptures known 

Ne'er save to moments uufr§pared as this ! 
And in that earnest impulse did they find 
Peace and intensity, alike combined 1 

Tb frame such joy, these things are requisite ; 

A lofty nature ; the exalting stress 
Of stimulating trials, which requite, 

And antecedent sorrows doubly bless ; 
Consummate sympathies, which souls unite ; 

And a conjuncture, whence no longer press 
Impulses— 4ong as these delights we prove — 
Vk'om one thing ibreign to the world of love. 

Tliis could not last I Not merely would a word ; — 
A gesture would, a look, dissolve the charm !— 

Could ktms be mentioned nor the thought restored. 
To her remembrance of Glsippus' warm 

And manly love 1 Bess'd be ye with your hour 
Of transient bliss, and be ye safe ftom harm. 

Ye fond, fond pair I But think not Joys so high 

Can be inwoven with reality 1 



At last a swift rewMoa throogh hor frane 
And o'er her eountenanee stole : aaodden paoni 

Her eyes which had imbibed a pftereing flaoie. 
Fell at once rayless; and her boson A«ws 

One inopent sigh ; one look imploring caaic 
O'er her fine fkeel Titos knew weU the eanea 

Of this so sudden change : he dared not speak i 

He dared not move ; dared not Us vaasoM seek! 



Bome mhiotes they were sHent. Night i 
Titus towards hfaneelf flophroaia press'd. 

But dumb he stood ; upwards she Ikiatly gtaaced 
A look upbraiding, and upon his br e ast — 

Gently reclinlnf— lay like one entraaeedl 
No longer was happiness her gocrt. 

Bh^ surts t She cries •* Oisippas !'* aU Is told ! 

Cold fell the word, on boeoiasstlll More cold f 



They rose and crept along in silenta< 
Bophronia reach'd her home, but nothing said. 

E'en to ber mother, of her past distress. 
Her threshold pest not Titos— Thence he fled, • 

Boon as in safety he the maid dki guess, 
Like to a madman madden'd more with dread! 

Nor ever of this night, or of its spell 

Of mighty lovej did he breathe a syllable! 

We now take leave of Mr. Lloyd with peen- 
liar graiitnde for the rich materials for tbongiit 
with which a perusal of his poems has en* 
dowed Ds. We shall look for his next appear- 
ance hefore the public with anxiety ; — assured 
that his powers are not even yet fully deve- 
loped to the world, and that he is destined to 
occupy a high station among the finest spiriti 
of his age. 
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Mb. EniTom : — ^I trust that eyen in this age of 
improvement you will suffer one of the oldest 
of the old school to occupy a small space in 
your pages. A few words respecting myself 
will, however, be necessary to apologize for 
my opinions. OncjC I was among the gayest 
and sprightliest of youthful aspirants for fame 
and fortune. Being a second son, I was bred 
to the bar, and pursued my studies with great 
vigour and eager hope, in the Middle Temple. 
I love4, too, one of the fairestof her sex, and 
was beloved in return. My toils were sweet- 
ened by the delightful hope that they would 
procure me an income sufficient for the credi- 
table support of the mistress of my soul. Alas ! 
at the very moment when the unlooked-for 
devise of a large estate from a distant relative 
gave me affluence, she for whom alone I de- 
sired wealth, sunk under the attack of a fever 
into the grave. Religion enabled me to bear her 
loss with firmness, but I determined, for her 
sake, ever to remain a bachelor. Although 
composed and tranquil, I felt myself unable to 
endure the forms, or to taste the pleasures of 
London. I retired to my estate in the country, 
where J have iived for almost forty years in 



the society of a maiden sister, happy if an old 
friend came for a few days to visit me, bat 
chiefly delighting to cherish in silence the re 
membrance of my only love, and to anticipate 
the time when I shall be laid beside her. At 
last, a wish to settle an orphan nephew in my 
own profession, has coinpelled me to visit the 
scenes of my early days, and to mingle, for a 
short time, with the world. My resolution once 
taken, I felt a melancholy pleasure in the ex< 
pectation of seeing the places with which I 
was once familiar, and which were ever linked 
in my mind with sweet and blighted hope. 
Every change has been to me as a shock. I 
have looked at laiige on society too, and there 
I see little in brilliant innovation to admire. 
Returned at last to my own fire-side, I sit down 
to throw together a few thoughts on the new 
and boasted Improvements, over which I mourn. 
If I should seem too querulous, let it be re- 
membered, that my own happy days are long 
past, and that recollection is the sole earthly 
joy which is left me. 

My old haunts have indeed sufi*ered compa- 
ratively small mutation. The princely hall of 
the Middle Temple has the same venerable at* 
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pect as when, in my bopsh days, I felt my 
heart beating with a strange feeling of mingled 
pride and reverence on becoming one of its 
members. The fountain yet plays among the 
old trees, which used to gladden my eye in 
spring for a few days with their tender green, 
to become so prematurely desolate. Bnt the 
front of the Inner Temple hall, upon the 
terrace, is sadly altered for the worse. When 
I first knew it, the noble solidity of its appear- 
ance, especially of the figure over the gateway, 
cut massively in the stone, carried the mind 
back into the deep antiquity of the scene. 
Now the whole baildlng is white«washed and 
plastered over, the majestic entrance supplied 
by an arch of pseudo-gothic, and a new library 
added, at vast cost, in the worst taste of the 
modem antique. The view from the garden 
is spoiled by that splendid nuisance, the Water- 
loo Bridge. Formerly we used to enjoy the 
enormous bend of the river, far fairer than the 
most marvellous work of art ; and While our eyes 
dwelt on the placid mirror of water, our imagi- 
nation went over it, through calm and majestic 
windings, into sweet rural scenes, and far in- 
land bowers. Now the river appears only an 
oblong lake, and the feeling of the country once 
let into the town by that glorious avenue of 
crystal, is shut out by a noble piece of mere 
human workmanship! But nature never 
changes, and some oi her humble works are 
ever found to renew old feelings within us, not- 
withstanding the sportive changes of mortal 
fancy. The short grass of the Temple garden is 
the same as when forty years ago I was accus- 
tomed to refresh my weary eyes with its green- 
ness. There I have strolled again ; and while I 
bent my head downwards and fixed my eyes 
on the thin blades and the soft daisies, I felt as 
I had felt when last I walked there^-all be- 
tween was as nothing, or a feverish dream— 
and I once more dreamed of the Seals, and of 
the living Sophia! — I felt — but I dare not trust 
myself on this subject farther. 

The profession of the law is strangely altered 
since the days of my youth. It was then surely 
more liberal, as well as more rational, than I 
now find it The business and pleasure of a 
lawyer were not entirely separated, as at pre- 
sent, when the first is mere toil, and the second 
lighter than vanity: The old stout-hearted 
pleaders threw a jovial life into their tremen- 
dous dridgeries, which almost rendered them 
delightful. Wine did but open to them the 
most curious intricacies of tneir art: they rose 
from it, like giants refreshed, to grapple with 
the sternest difficulties, and rejoiced in the en- 
counter. Their powers caught a glow in the 
severity of the struggle, almost like that arising 
from strong exertion of the bodily frame. Nor 
did they disdain to enjoy the quaint jest, the 
far-fetched allosion, or the antique fancy, which 
sometimes craftily peeped out on them amidst 

their laborious researches. Poor T W 

was one of the last of the race. He was the 
heartiest and most romantic of special pleaders. 
Thrice happy was the attorney who could engage 
him to a steak or broiled fowl in the old cofiee 
room in Fleet-street, were I have often met him. 
How would he then dilate, in the warmth of his 
iMart, on ail his professional triumphs— now 



chuckling over the fall of a brother into a trap 
set artfhlly for him in the fair guise of liberal 
pleading — ^now whispering a joy past joy in a 
stumble of the Lonl Chief Justice himself^ 
among the filmy cords drawn about his path ! 
When the first bottle was despatched, arrived 
the time for his wary host to produce hii 
papers in succession, to be drawn or setUed 
by the joyous pleader. The well-lauded inspi- 
ration of a poet is not more genuine than that 
with which he then was gifted. All his nice 
discernment — all his vast memory — all his 
skill in drawing analogies and discerning prin- 
ciples in the ''great obscurity** of the xear 
Books — were set in rapid and unerring action. 
On he went— covering page after page, his pen 
''in giddy mazes running," and his mind 
growing subtier and more acute with every 
glass. How dextrously did he then glide 
Sirough all the strange windings of the case, 
with a sagacity which never failed, while he 
garnished his discourse with many a legal 
pun and learned conceit, which was as the 
light bubble on the deep stream of his know* 
ledge ! He is gone ! — and I find none to re* 
semble him in this generation — none who thus 
can put a spirit into their work, which may 
make cobweb-sophistries look golden, and 
change a laborious life into one long holi- 
day! 

In the greater world, I have observed, with 
sorrow, a prevailing disregard of the past, and 
a desire to extol the present, or to expatiate in 
visionary prospects of the fhture. I fear this 
may be traced not so much to philanthropy as 
to self-love, which inspires men with the wish 
personally to distinguish themselves as the 
teachers and benefactors of their species, in- 
stead of resting contented to share in the vas* 
stock of recollections and sympathies which 
is common to alL They would fain persuade 
us that mankind, created ** a little lower than 
the angels,** is now for the first time ** crowned 
with glory and honour ;** and they exultingly 
point to institutions of yesterday for the means 
to regenerate the earth. Some, for example, 
pronounce the great mass of the people, through 
all ages, as scarcely elevated above the brutes 
which perish, because the arts of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, were not commonly 
difius^ among them ; and on the difiusion of 
these they ground their predictions of a golden 
age. And were there then no virtuous hardi- 
hood, no guileless innocence, no afiections 
stronger than the grave, in that mighty lapse 
of years which we contemptuously stigmatixe 
as darki Are disinterested patriotism, con- 
jugal love, open-handed hospitality, meek seY* 
sacrifice, and chivalrous contempt of danger 
and of death, modem inventions t Has man*s 
great birth-right been in abeyance even until 
nowl Oh, no ! The Chaldsan shepherd did 
not cast his qaiet gaze through weeks and 
years in vain to the silent skies. He knew 
not, indeed, the discoveries of science, which 
have substituted an immense variety of figures 
on space and distance, for the sweet influences 
of the stars ; yet did the heavens tell to him 
the glory of God, and angel faces smile on 
him from the golden clouds. Book-learnina 
is, perhaps, the least pan oC the t4»fi«sasyQL iA 
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lie species. Nature is the mightiest and the 
kindliest of teachers. The rocks and anchang- 
ing hills give to the heart the sense of a dura- 
tion beyond that of the perishable body. The 
flowing stream images to the sonl an everlast- 
ing continuity of tranquil existence. '*The 
brave o'er-hanging firmament," even to the 
most rugged swain, imparts some conscious- 
ness of the universal brotherhood of those over 
whom it hangs. The afifections ask no leave 
of the understanding to ** glow and spread and 
kindle," to shoot through all. the frame a tre- 
mulous joy, or animate to holiest constancy. 
We taste the dearest blessedness of earth in 
our childhood, before we have learned to ex- 
press it in mortal language. Life has its uni- 
versal lessons far beyond human lore. Kind- 
ness is as cheering, sorrow as purifyiog, and 
the aspect of death as softening to the ignorant 
in this world's wisdom, as to the scholar. The 
purest delights grow beneath our feet, and all 
who will stoop may gather them. While sages 
lose the idea of the Universal Parent in their 
subtleties, the lowly " jsxl after Him and find 
Him." Sentiment precedes reason in point of 
time, and is a surer guide to the noblest reali- 
ties. Thus man hopes, loves, reveres, and en- 
joys, without the aid of writing or of the press 
to inspire or direct him. Many of his feelings 
are even heartier and more genuine before he 
has learned to describe them. He does not 
perpetually mistake words for things, nor cul- 
tivate his faculties and afiections for a dis- 
cerning public. His aspirations ** are raised, 
not marked." If he is gifted with divine ima- 
gination, he may " walk in glory and in joy 
beside his plough upon the mountain side," 
without the chilling idea that he must make 
the most of his sensations to secure the ap- 
plause of gay saloons or crowded theatres. 
The deepest impressions are worn out by the 
multiplication of their copies. Talking has 
almost usurped the place of acting and of feel- 
ing ; and the world of authors seem as though 
their hearts were but paper scrolls, and ink, 
instead of blood, were flowing in their veins. 
" The great events with which old story rings, 
seem vain and hollow." If all these evils will 
not be extended by what is falsely termed the 
Education of the Poor, let us at least be on our 
guard lest we transform our peasantry from 
men into critics, teach them scorn instead of 
humble hope, and leave them nothing to love, 
to revere, or to enjoy ! 

The Bible Society, founded and supported, 
no doubt, from the noblest motives, also puts 
forth pretensions which are sickening. Its ad- 
vocates frequently represent it as destined to 
change all earth into a paradise. That a com- 
plete triumph of the principles of the Bible 
would bring in the happy state which they look 
for can never be disputed ; but the history of 
xiT religion aflbrds no ground for anticipating 
such a result from the unaided perusal of its 
pagps. Deep and extensive impressions of the 
truths of the gospel have never been made by 
mere reading, but always by the exertions of 
/iving enthusiasm in the holy cause. Provi- 
dence may, indeed, in its inscrutable wisdom, 
impart new energy to particular instruments ; 
Iwi there appears no sufficient indication of 



such a change as shall make the primied Biblt 
alone the means of regenerating the species. 
*'An age of Bibles" may not be an age of 
Christian charity and hope. The word of God 
may not be revered the more by becoming a 
common book in every cottage, and a drag in 
the shop of every pawnbroker. It was surely 
neither known nor revered the less when it 
was a rare treasure, when it was proscribed 
by those who sat in high places, and its ton 
leaves and fragments were cherished even 
unto death. In those days, when a single 
copy chained to the desk of the church was 
alone in extensive parishes did it diffuse less 
sweetness through rustic hearts than now, 
when the poor are almost compelled to possess 
it ? How then did the villagers flock from dis- 
tant falrms, cheered in their long walks by 
thoughts not of this world, to converse for a 
short hour with patriarchs, saints, and apostles ! 
How did they devour the venerable and welJ- 
wom page with tearful eyes, or listen delighted 
to the voice of one gifted above his fellows, 
who read aloud the oracles of celestial wisdom! 
What ideas of the Bible must they have en- 
joyed, who came many a joyful pilgrimage to 
hear or to read it ! Tet even more precious was 
the enjoyment of those who, in times of perse- 
cution, snatched glances in secret at its pages, 
and thus entered, as by stealth, into the para- 
disiacal region, to gather immortal fruits and 
listen to angel voices. The word of Gk>d was 
dearer to them than house, land, or the ** ruddy 
drops which warmed their hearts." Instead of 
the lamentable weariness and disgust with 
which the young now too often turn from the 
perusal of the Scriptures, they heard with mute 
attention and serious joy the histories of the Old 
Testament and the parables of the New. They 
heard with revering sympathy of Abraham re- 
ceiving seraphs unawares— of Isaac walking 
out at eventide to meditate, and meeting the 
holypartnerof his days— of Jacob's dream, and 
of that immortal Syrian Shepherdess, for whose 
love he served a hard master fourteen years, 
which seemed to him but a few days — of Joseph 
the beloved, the exile, the tempted, and the 
forgiver— of all the wonders of the Jewish 
story — and of the character and sufierings of 
the Messiah. These things were to them at 
once august realities, and surrounded with a 
dream-like glory from afar. ''Heaven lay 
about them in their infancy." They preserved 
the purity — the spirit of meek submission — the 
patient confiding love of their childhood in 
their maturest years. They, in their turn, in- 
stilled the sweetness of Christian charity, drop 
by drop, into the hearts of their ofi[spring, and 
left their example as a deathless legacy. 
Surely this was better than the dignified pa- 
tronage now courted for the Scriptures, or the 
pompous eulogies pronounced on them by 
rival orators ! The reports of anniversaries 
of the Bible Society are often, to me, inexpres- 
sibly nauseous. The word of God is praised 
in the style of eulogy employed on a common 
book by a friendly reviewer. It is evidently 
used as a theme to declaim on. But the praise 
of the Bible is almost overshadowed by the 
flatteries lavished on the nobleman or county 
member who has condescended to preside, and 
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frtiicli it is the highest ambition of the speak- 
ers ingeoioQsly to introduce and to vary. Happy 
is he who can give a new tarn to the compli- 
ment, or invent a new alliteration or antithesis 
for the occasion I The copious nonsense of the 
saccessfal orators is even more painful than 
the failures of the novices. AAer a string of 
false metaphors and poor conceits, applauded 
to the echo, the meeting are perhaps called on 
to sympathize with some unhappy debutant, 
whose sense of the virtues of the chairman 
proves too vast for his powers of expression ; 
and with Miss Peachnm in the Beggars' Opera, 
to lament ** that so noble a youth should come 
to an untimely end.** Alas I these exhibitions 
have little connection with a deep love of the 
Bible, or with real pity for the sufferings of man. 
Were religious tyranny to render the Scriptures 
scarce, and to forbid their circulation, they 
would speedily be better prized and honoured 
than when scattered with gorgeous profusion, 
and lauded by nobles and princes. 

The Society for the Suppression of Mendicity 
is another boasted institution of these cold- 
hearted days. It would annihilate the race of 
beggars, and remove from the delicate eye the 
very form and aspect of misery. Strange in- 
fatuation ! as if an old class of the great. fa- 
mily of man might be cut off without harm ! 
*■ Au are but parts of one stupendous whole," 
bound together by ties of antique sympathy, of 
which the lowest and most despised are not 
without their uses. In striking from society 
a race whom we have, from childhood, been 
accustomed to observe, a vast body of old as- 
sociations and gentle thoughts must necessarily 
be lost for ever. The poor mendicants whom 
we would banish from the earth, are the best 
sinecurists to whose sustenance we contribute. 
In the great science — ^the science of humanity 
—they not rarely are our first teachers : they 
afiectingly remind us of our own state of mu- 
tual dependance ; bring sorrow palpably before 
the eyes of the prosperous and the vain ; and 
prevent the hearts of many from utterly ** losing 
their nature.** They give, at least, a salutary 
disturbance to gross selfishness, and hinder it 
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froifi-entjrdv formmg an ossified crust abou 
the souk* YteTsee them too with gentle interesli 
because n^e'havA f^ways seen them, and were 
accustomed ta'TtUejiQ them in the spring-time 
of our days. jSxd'ii'^f^e of them are what 
the world calls imposter^ and literally *' do be- 
guile us of our tears/*. Kn!^ par alms, those 
tears are not shed, nor'thos^ Vms given, in 
vain. If they have even t&eif occasional re- 
veilings and hidden luxuries, we slioul^ rather 
rejoice to believe that happiness -Jias* ^ery* 
where its nooks and comers which w^'doTturot 
see ; that there is more gladness in thV etfrtft 
than meets the politician's gaze ; and that ioi^-'- 
tune has her favours, " secret, sweet, and pre-*/ 
cious,** even for those on whom she seems 
most bitterly to frown. Well may that divinest 
of philosophers, Shakspeare, make Lear reply 
to his daughters, who had been speaking in the 
true spirit of modem improvements : 

** O reaion not the need : our basatt iMgfan 
Are in the poorett thing luperfluout : 
Allow not nature more tban nature neada, 
M an'a life ia cheap aa beaata !** 

There are many other painful instances in 
these times of that ** restless wisdom" which 
"has a broom for ever in its hand to rid the 
world of nuisances.** There are, for example, 
the plans of Mr. Owen, with his infallible 
recipes for the formation of character. Virtue 
is not to be forced in artificial hot-beds, as he 
proposes. Rather let it spring up where it will 
from the seed scattered throughout the earth, 
and rise hardly in sun and shower, while the 
"free mountain winds have leave to blow 
against it." But I feel that I have already 
broken too violently on my habits of dreamy 
thought, by the asperity into which I now and 
then have fallen. Let me then break ofiT at 
once, with the single expression of a hope, that 
this ** bright and breathing world** may not be 
changed into a Penitentiary by the efforts of 
modem reformers. 

I am, Sir, 

Your hearty well-wisher, 
FRANCIS OLDAKER. 
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BEING AN ATTEMPT TO THROW NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 

[New Montblt Magazine.] 



' ^K know what we are " said poor Ophelia, 
* tntt we know not what we may be.'* Perhaps 
she would have spoken with a nicer accuracv 
had she said, " we know what we have 6ecn. * 
Of our present state we can, strictly speaking, 
tmow nothing. The act of meditation on our- 
selves, however quick and subtle, must refer 
to the past, in which alone we can truly be 
said 10 live. Even in the moments of intensest 
enjoyment, our pleasures are multiplied by the 
quickHnevolving images of thought; we feel 



the past and future in each fragment of the lu 
slant, even as the flavour of every drop of 
some delicious liquid is heightened and pro« 
longed on the lips. It is the past only which 
we really enjoy as soon as we become sensible 
of duration. Each bygone instant of delight 
becomes rapidly present to us, and ** bears a 
glass which shows us many more." This is 
the great privilege of a meditative being — never 
properly to have any sense of the present, bat 
to feel the great realities as they pass awaj« 
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easting their delicate shadows •^ ^ fu- 
ture. ;., '\ 

Time» then, is onlj a notion^4fiife]t in its 
passage-— a mere ineasncs*«i^eo by the mind 
to its own past emotioBS«\UC t&ere, then, an j 
abstract common m^&ure 1>y which the infi- 
nite variety of inttbotoAI acts can be meted— 
any real passa|E9*^*y^ars which is the same 
to all— any penpjical revolution, in which all 
who have* Jived, have lived out equal hours 1 
Is clifft^olq^y any other than a fable, a ''tale 
tliaC iridl^'' Certain outward visible actions 
]iaSrp'«passed, and certain seasons have rolled 
.ovicr them; but has the common idea of 
•time, as applicable to these, any truth higher 
or surer than those infinite varieties of dura- 
tion which have been felt by each single heart 7 
Who shall truly count the measure of his own 
dajTS — ^much more scan the real life of the mil- 
lions around him 1 

The ordinary language of moralists respect- 
ing time shows that we really know nothing 
respecting it They say that life is fleeting 
and short ; why, humanly speaking, may they 
not as well affirm that it is extended and last- 
ing! The words "short" and "long" have 
only meaning when used comparatively ; and 
to what can we compare or liken this our hu- 
man existence 1 The images of fragility — ^thin 
vapours, delicate flowers, and shadows cast 
from the most fleeting things — which we em- 
ploy as emblems of its transitoriness, really 
serve to exhibit its durability as great in com- 
parison with their own. If life is short, com- 
pared with the age of some fine animals, how 
much longer is it than that of many, some of 
whom pass through all the varieties of youth, 
maturi^, and age, during a few hours, accord- 
ing to man's reckoning, and, if they are en- 
dowed with memory, look back on their early 
minutes through the long vista of a summer's 
day! An antediluvian shepherd might com- 
plain with as much apparent reason of the 
brevity of his nine hundred years, as we of our 
threescore and ten. He would find as little to 
confute or to establish his theory. There is 
nothing visible by which we can fairly reckon 
the measure of our lives. It is not just to com- 
pare them with the duration of rocks and hills, 
which have withstood ** a thousand storms, a 
thousand thunders;" because where there is 
no consciousness, there is really no time. The 
power of imagination supplies to us the place 
of ages. We have Uioughts which " date be- 
yond the pyramids." Antiquity spreads around 
as her mighty wings. We live centuries in 
contemplation, and have all the sentiment of 
six thousand years in our memories : — 

"The wan we too remember of Kiiiff Nine, 
And old Anaracot and Ibycoe divine." 

Whence, then, the prevalent feeling of the 
brevity of our life 7 Not, assuredly, from its 
comparison with any thing which is presented 
to our senses. It is only because the mind is 
formed for eternity that it feels the shortness 
of its earthly sojourn. Seventy years, or se- 
venty thousand, or seven, shared as the com- 
mon lot of a species, would seem alike suffi- 
eipnt to those who had no sense within them 



of a being which should have no end. Whe.u 
this sense has been weakened, as it was amidst 
all the exquisite forms of Grecian mythology, 
the brevity of life has been forgotten. There 
is scarcely an allusion to this general senti- 
ment, so deep a spring of the pathetic, through- 
out all the Greek tragedies. It will be fomid 
also to prevail in individuals in proportion 
as they meditate on themselves, or as they 
nurse in solitude and silence the instinct of the 
Eternal. 

The doctrine that Time exists only in re* 
membrance, may serve to explain some ajK 
parent inconsistencies in the language which 
we use respecting our «ense of its passage. 
We hear persons complaining of the slow 
passage of time, when they have spent a single 
night of unbroken wearisomeness, and won- 
dering bow speedily hours, filled with pleasure 
or engrossing occupations, have flown; and 
yet we all know how long any period seems 
which has been crowded with events or feel- 
ings leaving a strong impression behind them. 
In thinking on seasons of ennui we have no- 
thing but a sense of length — we merely re- 
member that we felt the tedium of existence ; 
but there is really no space in the imagination 
filled up by the period. Mere time, unpeopled 
with diversified emotions or circumstances, is 
but one idea, and that idea is nothing more 
than the remembrance of a listless sensation. 
A night of dull pain and months of lingering 
weakoess are, in the retrospect, nearly the same 
thing. When our hands or our hearts are busy, 
we know nothing of time — ^it does not exist for 
us ;. but as soon as we pause to meditate on 
that which is gone, we seem to have lived long 
because we look back through along series 
of events, or feel them at once peering one 
above the other like ranges of distant hills. 
Actions or feelings, not hours, noark all the 
backward course of our being. Our sense of 
the nearness to us of any circumstance in our 
life is determined on the same principles — not 
by the revolution of the seasons, but by the 
relation which the event bears in importance 
to all that has happened to us since. To him 
who has thought, or done, or suffered much, 
the level days of his childhood seem at an im- 
measurable distance, far off as the age of chi- 
valry, or as the line of Sesostris. There are 
some recollections of such overpowering vast- 
ness, that their objects seem ever near; their 
size reduces all intermediate events to nothing; 
and they peer upon us like " a forked moun- 
tain, or blue promontory," which, being far 
ofi*, is yet nigh. How different from these ap- 
pears some inconsiderable occurrence of more 
recent date, which a flash of thought redeems 
for a moment from long oblivion ; — which is 
seen amidst the dim confusion of half-forgotten 
things, like a liule rock lighted up by a 
chance gleam of sunshine afar in the mighty 
waters! 

What immense difference is there, then, ia 
the real duration of men's lives! He Uvea 
longest of all who looks back often est, whose 
life is most populous of thought or action, and 
on every retrospect makes the vastest picture. 
The man who does not meditate has no real 
i consciousness of being. Such a on^ g'^^ »t 
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as to a Sunken sleep; he parts with ez- 
iMeace wantonly, hecaase he knows nothing 
ef its Talae. Mere men of pleasure are, there- 
fore the Boet careless of duelists, the gayest 
of soldiers. To know the true value of being, 
yet to lay it down for a great cause, is a pitch 
of heroisBi which has rarely been attained by 
man. That mastery of the fear of death which 
IS so common among men of spirit, is nothing 
bat a conquest oyer the apprehension of dying. 
It is a mere victory of nerve and muscle. 
Those whose days have no principle of conti- 
Buitjp— who never feel time but in the shape 
of ennui-— may quit th^ world for sport or for 
hcmoar. But he who truly liv^s, who feels the 
past and future in the instant, whose days are 
to him a possession of majestic remembrances 
and golden hopes, ought not to fancy himself 
bound by such an example. He may be in- 
spired to lay down his life, when truth or vir- 
lae shall demand so grsat a sacrifice ; but he 
will be influenced by mere weakness of reso- 
lution, not by courage, if he suffer himself to 
be shamed, or laughed, or worried out of it I 

Besides those who have no proper con- 
sciousness of being, there are others even per- 
napsmore pitiable, who are constantly irritated 
by the knowledge that their life is cut up into 
melancholy fragments. This is the case of all 
the pretending and the vain; those who are 
ever attempting to seem what they are not, or 
to do what they cannot; who live in the lying 
breath of contemporary report, and bask out a 
sort of occasional holiday in the glimmers of 
pobhc tavour. They are always in a feverish 
f^rugg^tf yet they make no progress. There 
is no dramatic coherence, no unity of action, 
in the tragi-comedy of their lives. They have 
hits and brilliant passages perhaps, which 
may come on review before them in straggling 
succession ; but nothing dignified or massive, 
lending to one end of good or evil. Such are 
self-fancied poets and panting essayists, who 
live on from volume to volume, or from ma- 
gixine to magazine, who tremble with nervous 
delight at a favourable mention, are cast down 
by a sly alliteration or satirical play on their 
names, and die of an elaborate eulogy ** in aro- 
matic pain." They begin life once a quarter, 
or once a month, according to the will of their 
publishers. They dedicate nothing to poste- 
rity ; but toil on for applause till praise sick- 
ens, and their *' life's idle business grows too 
heavy to be borne. They feel their best days 
passing away without even the effort to build 
up an enduring fame ; and they write an elegy 
on their own weaknesses! They give their 
thoughts immaturely to the world, and thus 
spoil them for themselves for ever. Their 
own earliest, and deepest, and most sacred 
feelings become at last dull common-places, 
which they have talked of and written about 
till they are glad to escape from the theme. 
Their days are not ** linked each to each by 
natural piety,** but at best bound together in 
forgotten volumes. Better, far better than this, 
is the lot of those whose characters and pre- 
tensions have little ** mark of likelihood ;" — 
whose days are filled up by the exercises of 
honest industry, and who, on looking back, re- 
coguise their lives only by the turns of their 



fortune, or the events which have called forth 
their affections. Their first parting from homo 
is indelibly impressed on Uieir minds— their 
school-days seem to them like one sweet April 
of shower and sunshine^— their apprenticeship 
is a long week of toil; — but then their first 
love is fresh to them as yesterday, and their 
marriage, the births of their children, and of 
their grand-children, are events which mark 
their course even to old age. They reach their 
infancy again in thought by an easy process, 
through a range of remembrances few and 
simple, but pure, and sometimes holy. Yet 
happier is the lot of those who have one great 
aim ; who devote their undivided energy to a 
single pursuit ; who have one idea of practical 
or visionary good, to which they are wedded. 
There is a harmony, a proportion, in their 
lives. The Alchemist of old, labouring with 
undiminished hope, cheering his solitude with 
dreams of boundless wealth, and yet working on, 
could not be said to live in vain. His life was 
continuous—one unbroken struggle— one ap> 
dent sigh. There is the same unity of interest 
in the life of a great verbal scholar, or of a true 
miser ; the same singleness of purpose, which 
gives solidity to floating minutes, hours, and 
years. 

The great Lawyer deserves an eminent rank 
among true livers. We do not mean a politi* 
cal adventurer, who breathes feverishly amidst 
the contests, the intrigues, and petty triumphs 
of party ; nor a dabbler in criticism, poetry, 
or the drama; nor even a popular nisi-prius 
advocate, who passes through a succession of 
hasty toils and violent excitements to fortune 
and to oblivion. But we have respect to the 
real dull plodder — to him who has bidden an 
early " Farewell to his Muse," if he ever had 
one : who anticipates years of solitary study, 
and shrinks not back ; who proceeds, step by 
step, through the mighty maze with a cheerful 
heart, and counts on his distant success with 
mathematical precision. His industry and 
self-denial are powers as true as fancy or elo- 
quence, and he soon learns to take as hearty a 
pleasure in their exercise. His retrospect is 
vast and single— of doubt solved, stoutest books 
mastered, nicest webs disentangled, and all 
from one intelligible motive which grows old 
with him, and, though it ** strengthened with 
his strength," will not diminish with his de- 
cline. It is better in the end to have had the 
pathway of life circumscribed and railed in by 
forms and narrow observances, than to have 
strayed at will about the vast field open to 
human enterprise, in the freest and most grace- 
ful wanderings ; because in the latter case we 
cannot trace our road again, or call it over; 
while in the first, we see it distinctly to the 
end, and can linger in thought over all the 
spots where our feet have trodden. The ** old 
names" bring back the ** old instincts" to our 
hearts. Instead of faint sympathies with a 
multitude of things, a kind of small partner- 
ship with thousands in certain general dogmas 
and speculations, we have all our own past iii> 
dividual being as a solid and abiding posses* 
sion. 

A metaphysician who thinks earnestly and 
intensely for himself, may truly be said to liye 
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fong. He has this great advantage over the 
most felicitous inventor of machineiy, or the 
most acute of scientific inquirers, that all his 
discoveries have a personal interest; he has 
his existence for his living study; his own 
heart is the mighty problem on which he medi- 
tates, and the " exceeding great reward" of his 
victories. In a moment of happy thought he 
may attain conquests, ** compared to which the 
laurels which a Caesar reaps are weeds." 
Years of anxious thought are rewarded by the 
attainment of one triumphant certainty, which 
immediately gives a key to the solution of a 
thousand pregnant doubts and mysteries, and 
enables him almost to ** curdle a long life into 
an hour." When he has, after long pursued and 
baffled endeavours, rolled aside some huge diffi- 
culty which lay in his path, he will find beneath 
it a passage to the bright subtleties of his nature, 
through which he may range at will, and 
gather immortal fruits, like Aladdin in the sub- 
terranean gardens. He counts his life thus not 
only by the steps which he has taken, but 
by the vast prospects which, at every turn 
of his journey, have recompensed his toils, 
over which he has diffused his spirit as he 
went on his way rejoicing. We will conclude 
this article with the estimate made of life from 
his own experience by one of the most pro- 
found and original of Uiinkers. 

** It is little, it is short, it is not worth having 
^4f we take the last hour, and leave out all 
that has gone before, which has been one way 
of looking at the subject. Such calculators 
seem to say that life is nothing when it is over; 
and that may, in their sense, be true. If the 
old rule — Respictfinem — were to be made abso- 
lute, and no one could be pronounced fortunate 
till the day of his death, there are few among 
us whose existence would, upon such condi- 
tions, be much to be envied. But this is not a 
fair view of the case. A man's life is his 
whole life, not to the last glimmering snufi* of 
the candle ; and this I say is considerable, and 
not a UttU mattert whether we regard its plea- 
sures or its pains. To draw a peevish con- 
clusion to the contrary, from our own super- 
annuated desires of forgetful indifference, is 



about as reasonable as to tay» a man 
was young because he has grown old, or navel 
lived because he is now deid. The length or 
agreeableness of a journey does not depend on 
the few last steps of it, nor is the siie of a 
building to be judged of from the last stooa 
that is added to it It is neither the first nor 
the last hour of our existence, bat the space 
that parts these two— not our exit, nor oar en- 
trance upon the stage, but what we do feel, and 
think while there--that we are to attend to in 
pronouncing sentence upon it Indeed, it woold 
be easy to show that it is the very extent of 
human life, the infinite number of things con- 
tained in it, its contradictory and fluctaating 
interests, the transition from one situation to 
another, the hours, months, years, spent in one 
fond pursuit after another ; that it is, in a word, 
the length of our common journey, and the 
quantity of events crowded into it, that, baffling 
the grasp of our actual perception, make u 
slide from our memory, and dwindle into no» 
thing in its own perspective. It is too mighty 
for us, and we say it is nothing I It is a spccc 
in our fancy, and yet what canvas woold be 
big enough to hold its striking groups, its end- 
less objects ! It is light as vanity ; and yet if 
all its weary moments. If all its head and hearu 
aches were compressed into one, what forti- 
tude would not be overwhelmed with the blow! 
What a huge heap, a ' huge dumb heap,' of 
wishes, thoughts, feelings, anxious cares, M>oth- 
ing hopes, loves, joys, friendships, it is com- 
posed of! How many ideas and trains of sen- 
timent, long, deep, and intense, often pasa 
through the mind in one day's thinking or read- 
ing for instance ! How many such days are 
there in a year, how many years in a long life, 
still occupied with something interesting — stiU 
recalling some old impression— 4till recurring 
to some difficult question, and making progress 
in it, every step accompanied with a sense of 
power, and every moment conscious of < the 
high endeavour or the glad success ;" for the 
mind seizes only on that which keeps it em- 
ployed, and is wound up to a certain pitch of 
pleasurable excitement by the necessity of 
its own nature."— Haz^'j TabU Toiib, Essay 6. 
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THxmx is no pursuit in life which appears 
more captivating at a distance than the profes- 
sion of the bar, as it is followed and rewarded 
in English courts of justice. It is the great 
avenue to political influence and reputation ; 
its honours are among the most splendid 
which can be attained in a free state ; and its 
emoluments and privileges are exhibited as 
prizes, to be contested freely by all its mem- 
bers. Its annals celebrate many individuals 
who have risen from the lowest ranks of the 
people, by fortunate coincidence, or by patient 
labour, to wealth and station, and have become 



the founders of honourable families. If the 
young aspirant perceives, even in his hasty 
and sanguine glance, that something depends 
on fortuitous circumstances, the conviction 
only renders the pursuit more inviting, by add- 
ing the fascinations of a game of chance to 
those of a trial of skill. If he is forced to con- 
fess that a sacrifice of principle is occasionally 
required of the candidate for its most lucrative 
situations, he glories in the pride of untempted 
virtue, and pictures himself generously resist* 
ing the bribe which would give him riches and 
authority in exchange for conscious rectitude 
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■Bd rhe approbation of the good and wise. 
While he sees nothing in the distance, but 
glorioas success or more glorious self-denial, 
be feels braced for the severest exertion; 
nenred for the fiercest struggle; and regards 
erery throb of an impatient ambition as a 
presage of rictory. 

Not only do the high offices of the profession 
wear an inviting aspect, but its level course 
has much to charm the inexperienced observer. 
It affords perpetual excitement; keeps the fa- 
culties in unceasing play; and constantly ap- 
plies research, ingenuity, and eloquence, to the 
actual bosiness of life. A Court of Nisi Prius 
is a sort of epitome of human concerns, in 
which advocates are the representatives of the 
hopes and fears, the prejudices, the afiections, 
and the hatreds of others, which stir their blood, 
yet do not endanger their fortune or their peace. 
llie most important interests are committed 
to their discretion, and the most susceptible 
feelings to their forbearance. They enjoy a 
fearfbl latitude of sarcasm and invective, with 
an audience ready to admire their sallies, and 
reporters eager to circulate them through the 
land. Their professional dress, which might 
else be ludicrous, becomes formidable as the 
symbol of power; for, with it, they assume the 
privilege of denouncing their adversaries, con- 
founding witnesses, and withstanding the judge. 
If the matter on which they expatiate is not 
oAen of a dignified nature or productive of 
large consequences, it is always of real im- 
portance ; not a mere theme for display, or a 
parliamentary shadow. The men whom they 
address are usually open to receive impres- 
sions, either from declamation or reasoning, 
unlike other audiences who are guarded by 
sjrstem, by party, or by interest, against the 
aceess of conviction. They are not confined 
to rig^d logic, or to scholastic sophistry, but 
may appeal to every prejudice, habit, and feel- 
ing, which can aid their cause or adorn their 
harangue ; and possess a large store of popu- 
lar topics always ready for use. They do not 
contend for distant objects, nor vainly seek to 
awaken an interest for futurity, but struggle for 
palpable results which immediately follow their 
exertions. They play an animating game for 
/erdicts with the resources of others, in which 
success is full of pleasure, and defeat is rarely 
attended with personal disgrace or injury. 
This is their ordinary vocation ; but they have, 
or seem to have, a chance of putting forth all the 
energies of their mind on some high issue ; and 
of vindicating their moral courage, perchance 
by rescuing an innocent man from dishonour 
and the grave, or by standing, in a tumultuous 
season, between the frenzy of the people and 
the encroachments of their enemies, and pro- 
tecting the constitutional rights of their fellows 
with the sacred weapons of the laws. What 
dream is more inspiring to a youth of sanguine 
temperament than that of conducting the de- 
fence of a man prosecuted by the whole force 
of the state t He runs over in thought the 
harried and feverish labour of preparation : the 
agitations of the heart quelled by the very 
magnitude of the endeavour and the peril ; and 
imagines himself settled and bent up to his 
own part in the day of trial — the low tremulous 



beginning, the gradtially strengthening assur- 
ance; the dawning recognition of sympathy 
excited in the men on whose lips the issue 
hangs; till the whole world of thought and 
feeling seems to open full of irresistible argu 
ment and happy illustrations ; till his reason 
ings become steeped in passion ; and he feels 
his cause and his triumph secure. To every 
enthusiastic boy, flattered by the prophecies 
of friends, such an event appears possible ; and, 
in the contemplation, wealth, honour, and long 
life, seem things of little value. 

But the state of anticipation cannot last for 
ever. The day arrives, when the candidate 
for forensic opportunities and honours must 
assume the gown amidst the congratulations 
of his friends, and attempt to realize their 
wishes. The hour is, no doubt, happy, in 
spite of some intruding thoughts ; its festivi- 
ties are not less joyous, because they wear, a 
colouring of solemnity ; it is one more season 
of hope snatched from fate, inviting the mind 
to bright remembrance, and rich in the honest 
assurances of afiections and sympathy. It 
passes, however, as rapidly as its predecessors, 
and the morrow sees the youth at Westminster, 
pressing a wig upon aching temples, and taking 
a fearful survey of the awful bench where the 
judges sit, and the more awful benches crowd- 
ed with competitors who have set out with as 
good hopes, who have been encouraged by as 
enthusiastic friends, and who have as valid 
claims to success as he. Now then, having 
allowed him to enjoy the foretastes of prospe- 
rity, let us investigate what are the probabili- 
ties that he will realize them. Are they, in 
any degree, proportioned to bis intellectual 
powers and accomplishments 1 Is the posses- 
sion of some share of the highest faculties of 
the mind, which has given him confidence, 
really in his favour 1 These questions we will 
try to solve. We may, perhaps, explain to the 
misjudging friends of some promising aspirant, 
who has not attained the eminence they ex* 
pected, why their prophecies have been un* 
fulfilled. They think that, with such powers 
as they know him to possess, there must be 
some fault which they did not perceive ; some 
want of industry, or perseverance ; but there 
was probably none ; and they may rather seek 
for the cause of failure in the delicacy of feel- 
ing which won their sympathy, or in the genius 
which they were accustomed to admire. 

Men who take a cursory view of the pro- 
fession are liable to forget how peculiarly it is 
situated in relation to Uiose who distribute its 
business. These are not the people at large ; 
not even the factitious assemblage called the 
public ; not scholars, nor readers, nor thinkers, 
nor admiring audiences, nor sages of the law, 
but simply attomey». In this class of men are, 
of course, comprised infinite varieties of know- 
ledge and of worth ; many men of sound learn- 
ing and honourable character ; many who are 
tolerably honest and decorously dull; some 
who are acute and knavish ; and more who are 
knavish without being acute. Respectable as 
is the station of attorneys, they are, as a body, 
greatly inferior to the bar in education and en- 
dowments ; and yet on their opinion, without 
appeal, the fate of the members of the profes- 
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aoD depends. It can scaroely be matter of 
surprise that they do not always perceive, as 
by intaition, the aocorate thinking^, the delicate 
satire, the playful fancy, or the locid eloqoeace, 
which have charmed a domestic circle, and 
obtained the applause of a college, even if 
•bese were exactly the qualities adapted to 
their purposes. They wiU never, indeed, con- 
tinue to retain men who are obviously unequal 
to their duty ; but they have a large portion of 
business to scatter, which numbers, greatly 
differing in real power, can do equally well ; 
and some junior business, which hardly re- 
quires any talent at all. In some cases, there- 
fore, they are virtually not only judges but 
patrons, who, by employing young men early, 
give them not merely fees, but courage, prac- 
tice, and the means of becoming known to 
others. From this extraordinary position 
arises the necessity of the strictest etiquette in 
form, and the nicest honour in conduct, which 
strangers are apt to ridicule, but which alone 
can prevent the bar from being prostrated at 
the feet of an inferior class. But for that bar- 
rier of rule and personal behaviour, solicitors 
would be enabled to assume the language and 
manner of dictators ; and no barrister could 
retain at once prosperity and self-respect, ex- 
cept the few, whose reputations for peculiar 
skill are so well established, as to render it in- 
dispensable to obtain their services. It is no 
small proof of the spirit and intelligence of 
the profession, as a body, that these qualities 
are able to preserve them in a station of ap- 
parent superiority to those on whom they vir- 
tually depend. They frequent the places of 
business; they follow the judges frum town to 
town, and appear ready to undertake any side 
of any cause; they sit to be looked at, and 
chosen, day after day, and year aAer year ; and 
yet by force of professional honour and gentle- 
manly accomplishments, and by these alone, 
they continue to be respected by the men who 
-are to decide their destiny. But no rule of eti- 
quette, however strict, and no feelings of de- 
licacy, however nice an4 generous, can pre- 
vent a man, who has connections among 
attorneys, from possessing a great advantage 
over his equals who have none. It is natural 
that his friends should think highly of him, and 
desire to assist him, and it would be absurd to 
expect that he should disappoint them by re- 
fusing their briefs, when conscious of ability 
to do them justice. Hence a youth, bom and 
educated in the middle ranks of life, who is 
able to struggle to the bar, has often a far bet- 
ter chance of speedy success than a gentle- 
man of rank and family. This consideration 
may lesson the wonder, so often expressed, at 
the number of men who have risen to eminence 
in the law from comparatively humble stations. 
Without industry and talent, they could have 
done little ; but, perhaps, with both these they 
might have done less, if their early fame had 
not been nurtured by those to whom their suc- 
cess was a favourite object, and whose zeal 
afforded them at once opportunity and stimulus 
which to more elevated adventurers are want- 
ing. 

Let us now examine a little the kind of talent 
in which success at the bar will most probably 



be obtained ;. as, from want of attention to thit 
point much disappointment frequently springs 
We will first refer to the lower order of boai- 
ness — that by which a young mLan usually be- 
comes known — and then take a glance at the 
Court of Nisi Pirins, as it affi>rds scope to the 
powers of leaders. We pass over at present 
that class of men who begin to practice as spe- 
cial pleaders, and after acquiring repntatioii, 
are called late in life with a number of dienta 
who have learned to value them as they de> 
serve. These have chosen a safe and hooonr- 
able course ; but the general reader would find 
little to excite his interest in a view of their 
silent and laborious progress. We speak rather 
of the business of Criminal Courts and of Ses- 
sions, in which young men generally make 
first trial of their powers, and of the more 
trivial and showy order of causes which it 
may sometimes be their good or ill fortune to 
lead. 

In this description of business, it must be 
obvious to every one that there is no scope for 
the higher powers and more elegant accom- 
plishments of the mind. But it is not so ob- 
vious, though not less true, that these are often 
encumbrances in the way of the advocate. 
This will appear, if we glance at the kind of 
work he has to perform, the jury whom he is 
to influence, or the audiience by whom he is 
surrounded. Even if the successful perform- 
ance of his duty, without regard to appear* 
ances, be his only aim, he will often find it 
necessary to do something more painful than 
merely to lay aside his most refined tastes. To 
succeed with the jury, he must rectify his un- 
derstanding to the level of theirs ; to succeed 
with the audience, he must necessarily go still 
lower; because, although there are great com- 
mon themes on which an advocate may raise 
almost any assembly to his own level, and 
there are occasions in which he may touch on 
universal sjrmpathies, these rarely, if ever, 
arise in the beginning of his professional life^ 
On those whom he has to impress, the fine al- 
lusion, the happy conceit, the graceful sophia* 
try, which will naturally occur to his mind, 
would be worse than lost But though he may 
abstain from these, how is he to find, on the 
inspiration of the instant, the matter which 
ought to supply their place ? Can he, accus- 
tomed to enjoy the most felicitous turns of ex- 
pression, the airiest wit, the keenest satire, 
think in a moment of a joke sufficiently broad 
and stale to set the jury box and the galleries 
in a roarl Has he an instinctive sense of 
what they will admire 1 If not, he is wrong to 
wonder that he makes less impression than 
others, who may be better- able to sacrifice the 
refinements which he prizes, and ought not to 
grudge them the success which fairly and na- 
turally follows their exertions. 

The chief duties of a junior are to examine 
witnesses ; to raise legal objections ; and, in 
smaller cases, to address juries. We will 
show in each of these instances how much a 
man of accurate perceptions and fastidious 
tastes must overcome before he can hope for 
prosperity. 

The examination of witnesses, in chief, gene- 
rally requires little more than a clear voioe, a 
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toleimble degree of self-possession, a superficial 
laM>wledge of the law of evidence, and an ac- 
fiiaiDtance with the matter to which the wit- 
nesses are expected to speak. There are cri- 
tical eases, it is true, in which it is one of the 
Biost important duties which an advocate can 
perform, and requires all the dexterity and 
address of which he is master. Bat the more 
popular work, and that which ukost dazzles by- 
ttanderSyiy crDM-€xafmnatton, to which some men 
attribute the taUsmanic property of bringing 
fhlsehood out of truth. In most cases, before 
WR intelligent jury it is mere show. When it 
is not founded on materials of contradiction, or 
directed to obtain some information which the 
witness will probably give, it proceeds on the 
assnmption that the party interrogated has 
sworn an untruth, which he may be induced 
Id vary. But, in the great majority of cases, 
the contrary is the fact, and therefore the usual 
consequence of speculative cross-examining is 
the production of a more minute and distinct 
story than was originally told. Still a jury fiiay 
be puzzled ; an effect may be produced ; and as, 
in cases of felony, an advocate is not permitted 
lo make a speech, he must either cross-examine 
or do nothing.* Here then, taste, feeling, and 
judgment, are sometimes no trifling hindrances. 
A man who has a vivid perception of the true 
relation of things cannot, without difficulty, 
force himself to occupy the attention of the 
court for an hour with questions which he 
feels have no bearing on the matter substan- 
tially in issue. Even when he might confound 
the transaction, the clearness of his own head 
will scarcely permit him to do the business 
welL He finds it hard to apply his mind to 
the elaborate scrutiny of a labourer's dinner or 
dress, the soimdness of his sleep or the slow- 
ness of his cottage time-piece ; and he hesitates 
lo place himself exactly on a level with the wit- 
ness who comes to detail them. His discretion 
may sometimes restrain him from imitating the 
popular cross-examiners of the day, but his in- 
capacity will prevent him still oflener, until, like 
them, he has become thoroughly habituated to 
the intellectual atmosphere of the court in 
whicH he practises. 

In starting and arguing points of law, a 
deep knowledge of law, and a faculty of clear 
and cogent reasoning, might seem qualities of 
the highest value. At Nisi Prius, before a 
Judge, they are so, or rather would be if the 
modern course of transacting business left a 
junior any ^-ipportunity to use them. But they 
are very far from producing unmingled advan- 
tage before inferior tribunals. As the bench 
is not often filled with magistrates profoundly 
learned, futile objections are almost as likely 
to succeed as good ones, and sometimes more 
to, because those to whom they are addressed 
have a vague notion of law as something full 
of mere arbitrary quiddities, and therefore 
likely to be found in dii^ect opposition to com- 
mon sense. Now, a man who is himself igno- 
rant of a science is obviously better fitted to 
hit the fancies of the respectable gentlemen 
who entertain such a notion, than one who 
thoroughly understands its rules. The first 

* This has be«i happily altered since the pablication 
•T this copy 



will raise objections where the last would be 
silent ; or will defend them with the warmth 
of honest conviction, where the lawyer would 
introduce them with hesitation and abandon 
them without a struggle. When a man has 
nothing really to say, he is assisted greatly by 
confusion of language, and a total want of ar- 
rangement and grammar. Mere stupidity, ac- 
companied by a certain degree of fluency, is 
no inconsiderable power. It enables its pos* 
sessor to protract the contest long after he is 
beaten, because he neither understands his own 
case, nor the arguments by which he has been 
answered. It is a weapon of defence, behind 
which he obtains protection, not only from his 
adversaries, but from the judge. If the learned 
person who presides, wearied out with endless 
irrelevancies, should attempt to stop him, he 
will insist on his privilege to be dull, and ob- 
tain the admiration of the audience by his 
firmness in supporting the rights of the bar. 
In these points, a sensitive and acute advocate 
has no chance of rivalling him in the estima- 
tion of the by-standers. A young man may, 
indeed, display correctness of thought, depth 
of research, and elegant perspicuity in an ar- 
gument on a special case, in the Coui1 of 
King's Bench; but few will hear and fewer 
listen to him ; and he will see the proceedings 
of the day shortly characterized in the news- 
paper of the morrow as " totally destitute of pub- 
lic interest," while the opposite column will be 
filled with an elaborate report of a case of as- 
sault at Clerkenwell,or,a picturesque account 
of a squabble between a pawnbroker and an 
alderman ! 

To address a jury, even in cases of minor 
importance, seems at first to require talents 
and requirements of a superior kind. It really 
requires a certain degree of nerve, a readiness 
of utterance, and a sufficient acquaintance with( 
the ordinary line of illustration used and ap- 
proved on similar occasions. A power of 
stating facts, indeed, distinctly and concisely 
is often important to the real issue of the cause ; 
but it is not one which the audience are likely 
to appreciate. The man who would please 
them best should omit all the facts of bis case, 
and luxuriate in the commonplaces which he 
can connect with it, unless he is able to em- 
bellish his statement, and invest the circum- 
stances he relates with adventitious importance 
and dignity. An advocate of accurate percep- 
tions, accustomed to rate things according to 
their true value, will find great difficulty in 
doing either. Most of the subject matter of 
flourish, which is quite as real to the super* 
ficial orator as any thing in the world, i^ 
thrown far back from his habitual thoughts, 
and hardly retains a place among the lumber 
of his memory. Grant him time for prepara- 
tion, and a disposition to do violence to his 
own tastes, in order to acquire popularity, and 
he may approach a genuine artist in the 
factitious ; but, after all, he will run great risk 
of being detected as a pretender. A single 
touch of real feeling, a single piece of concise 
logical reasoning, will ruin the efiect of the 
whole, and disturb the well-attuned minds of 
an enlightened jury. Even the topics which 
must be dilated on are often such as would 
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not weigh a feather with an intelligent man, 
oiA of amrt, and still oftener gire occasion to 
watery amplifications of ideas, which may be 
fairly and fnlly expressed in a few words. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the more an advocate's 
mind is furnished with topics rather than with 
opinions or thoaghts, the more easy will he 
find Uie task of addressing a jury. A sense 
of truth is ever in his way. It breaks the fine, 
flimsy, gossamer tissue of his eloquence, which, 
but for this sturdy obstacle, migh» hang sus- 
pended on slender props to glitter in the view 
of fascinated j uries. If he has been accustomed 
to recognise a proportion between words and 
things, be will, with difficulty, screw himself 
up to describe a petty affray in the style of 
Gibbon, though to his client the battle of Holy- 
welMane may seem more important than the 
fall of the Roman Empire. If he would en- 
rapture the audience when intrusted to open a 
criminal case of importance, he should begin 
with the first murder; pass a well-rounded 
eulogy on the social system ; qnote Blackstone, 
and the Precepts of Noah ; and dilate on crime, 
conscience, and the trial by jury; before he 
begins to state the particular facts which he 
expects to prove. He disdains to do this— or 
the favourite topics never occur to his mind 
even to be rejected; and, instead of winning 
the admiration of a county, he only obtains a 
conviction ! In addition to an inward repug- 
nance to solemn fooling, men of sterling sense 
have also to overcome the dread of the criti- 
cism of others whose opinion they value, be- 
fore they can descend to the blandishments of 
popular eloquence. It is seldom, therefore, that 
a young barrister can employ the most dSica- 
cious mode of delighting his audience, unless 
he is nearly on a par with them, and thinks, in 
honest stupidity, that he is pouring forth pathos 
and wisdom. There is, indeed, an excessive 
proneness to adopt the tone of the moment, an 
easiness of temperament, which sometimes may 
enable him to make a display in a trifling mat- 
ter without conscious degradation ; but he is 
ashamed of his own success when he grows 
cool, and was reduced by excessive sympathy 
to the level of his hearers only for the hour. 
Let no one, therefore, hastily conclude that the 
fiiilure of a youth, to whom early opportunities 
are given, is a proof of essential inferiority to 
successful rivals. It may be, indeed, that he 
is below his business ; for want of words does 
not necessarily imply plenitude of ideas, nor 
is abstinence from lofty prosings and stale jests 
conclusive evidence of wit and knowledge; 
but he is more probably superior to his voca- 
tion — too clear in his own perceptions to pei^ 
plex others ; too much accustomed to think to 
make a show without thought ; and too deeply 
impressed with admiration of the venerable 
and the affecting readily to apply their attri- 
butes to the miserable facts he is retained to 
embellish. 

Let us now take a glance at that higher 
^phere in which a barrister moves when he 
has overcome the difliculties of his profession, 
and has obtained a share of leading business 
in the superior courts. Here it must at once 
be conceded that considerable powers are neces- 
^mry, and thai the deficiencies which aided the 



aspiring junior will no longer prevail. Tki 
learning and authority of the Judge, and the 
acuteness of established rivals, not only pr^ 
vent the success of those experiments, whieii 
ignorance only can hanrd,bnt generally stifla 
them in the birth. The number and variety of 
causes, and the business-like manner in which 
they are conducted, restrain the use of fine 
spun rhetoric to a few special occasions. A 
mam who would keep any large portion of 
general practice must have industnr and retm* 
tive memory; clearness of mind enough lo 
state facts with distinctness, and to arrange 
them in lucid order; a knowledge of law soft* 
cient for the discovery of any point in his owd 
favour, and for the supply of a ready evasion 
of any suggested by his opponent; quicks 
ness and comprehension of intellect to see the 
whole case on both sides at one view; and 
complete self-possession and coolness, withoot 
which all other capacities will be useless. 
Thfse are essentials for Nisi Prius practice; 
but does it give scope to no higher faculties f 
Is there nothing in human intellect which may 
be allowed to adorn, to lighten, and to inspire 
the dull mass of facts and reasonings? Was 
Erskine no more than a distinct narrator, a 
tolerable lawyer, and a powerful reasoner 
on opposing facts? Can no higher praise 
be given to Scarlett, who sways the Court 
of King's Bench like a monarch, and to 
Brougham,* whose eloquence sheds terror 
into (he enemies of freedom throughout the 
world? We will answer these questions at 
well as we are able. 

For the highest powers of the mind which 
can be developed in eloquence even a superior 
court rarely affords room. Some have ascribed 
their absence to a chilUng spirit of criticism 
in the legal auditors ; but it is really attributa- 
ble to the want of fitness in the subjects, and 
in the occasions. The noble faculty of imagi- 
nation may, indeed, sometimes be excited to 
produce sublime creations, in the fervour of a 
speech, as justly as in the rage or sorrow of a 
tragedy ; but in both the passion must enkindle 
the imagination, not the imagination create the 
passion. The distinction of eloquence from 
other modes of prose composition is, that it is 
primarily inspired by passion, and that it is 
either solely addressed to the feelings, or sways 
the understanding through the medium of the 
affections. It is only true when it is propot- 
tioned to the subject out of which it arises, be- 
cause otherwise the passion is but fantastical 
and belongs to the mock heroic In its course* 
it may edge the most subtle reasonings, point 
the keenest satire, and excite the imagination 
to imbody truth in living images of grandeur 
and beauty ; but its spring and instinct must 
be passion. Nor is this all; it must not only 
be proportioned to the feeling in its author's 
mind, but to the feeling and intellect of those 
to whom it is addressed. A man of ardent 
temperament may work himself into a state 
of excitation by contemplating things which 
are remote and visionary; he may learn to 
take an enthusiastic interest in the objects of 
his own solitary musings ; but if he brings into 

* Now Lord Broogluun. 
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tonit the passionate dreams of his study, he 
will inyite ^om and make failare certain. 
Not only is there rarely a subject which can 
worthily enkindle snch passion as may excite 
imagination, but still more rarely an audience 
who can Justify it by receiving it into their 
hevts. On some few occasioos, as of great 
political trials, a burning indignation can be 
felt and reflected; the thoughts which the jary 
themselves swell with may be imaged in 
shapes of fire; and the orator may, while 
elotning mighty principles in noble yet fami- 
liar shapes, by a felicitous compromise, bring 
grandeur and beauty half way to the audience, 
and raise the audience to a station where they 
ean feel their influence. But he must take care 
that he does not deceive himself by his own 
emotions ; and mistake the inspiration of the 
study for that of the court He is safe only 
while he is impelled by the feeling of those 
whom he addresses, and while he keeps fuU^ 
within their view. In ordinary causes, imagi- 
nation would not only be out of place, but it 
cannot enter; because its own essence is 
truth, and because it never has part in genuine 
doquence unless inspired by adequate emo- 
tion. The flowers of oratory which are with- 
hdd by fear of contempt, or regarded as mere 
om&ments if produced, are not those which 
grow out of the subject, and are streaked and 
coloured by the feeling of the time ; but gaudy 
exotics, leisurely gathered and stuck in out of 
season, and destitute of root. These fantasti- 
cal decorations do not prove the existence of 
fervour or of imagination, but the want of both; 
and it is well if they are kept back by the good 
sense of the speaker, or his reasonable fears. 
But whUe a man, endowed with high faculties, 
cautiously abstains from displaying them on 
inadequate occasions, he will find them too 
often an impediment and a burden. He is in 
danger of timidity from a consciousness of 
power yet unascertained even by himself, and 
firom an apprehension lest he should profane 
his long-cherished thoughts by a needless ex- 
posure. He is liable to be posed by the re- 
currence of some delicate association which 
he feels will not be understood, and modestly 
hesitates on the verge of the profound. He is, 
therefore, less fitted for ordinary business than 
another who can survey his own mental re- 
sources at a glance, as a well-ordered armoury, 
and select, without hesitation, the weapon best 
adapted for the struggle. 

Pathos, much oAener than imagination, falls 
within the province of the advocate. But the 
art of exciting pity holds no elevated rank in 
the scale of intellectual power. As employed 
at the bar in actions for adultery, seduction, and 
breach of promise of marriage, ostensibly as a 
means of efiecting a transfer of money from 
the purse of the culprit to that of the sufferer, 
it sinks yet lower than its natural place, and 
robs the sorrows on which it expatiates of all 
their dignity. The first of these actions is a 
disgrace to the English character; for the 
plaintiff*, who asks for money, has sustained 
no pectmiary loss ; and what money does he 
deserve who seeks it as a compensation for 
domestic comfort, at the price of exposing to the 

•edy public all the shameful particalars of his 



wife's crime and of his own disgrace ? In the 
other cases, where the party has been injured, 
not only in feeling, but in property or proper- 
ty's value, it is right that redress should be 
given ; and that redress, even when sought in 
the form of damages, may be demanded in a 
tone of eloquent reprobation of villany; bu: 
the moment the advocate recounts the miseries 
of his client, in order to show how much mo- 
ney ought to be awarded, his task is degrading 
and irksome. He speaks of modesty destroyed, 
of love turned to bitterness, of youth blasted in 
its prime, and of age brought down by sorrow 
to the grave; and he asks for money I He 
hawks the wrongs of the inmost spirit, **as 
beggars do their sores," and unveils Uie sacred 
agonies of the heart, that the jury may estimate 
the value of their palpitations ! It is in vain 
that he urges the specious plea, that no money 
can compensate the sufferer, to sustain the in- 
ference that the jary must give the whole sum 
laid in the declaration ; for the inference does 
not follow. Money will not compensate, not 
because it is insufl^cient in degree but in kind ; 
and, therefore, the consequence is — not that 
great damages should be given, but that none 
should be claimed. When once money is con- 
nected with the idea of mental grief, by the 
advocate who represents the sufferer, all re- 
spect for both is gone. Subjects, therefore, 
of this kind are never susceptible in a court 
of law of the truest pathetic ; and the topics 
to which they give occasion are somewhat 
musty. 

If, however, the highest powers of the mind 
are rarely brought into action in a Court of 
Nisi Prius, its more ordinary faculties are re- 
quired in full perfection, and readiness for use. 
To an uninitiated spectator, the course of a 
leader in considerable business seems little 
less than a miracle. He opens his brief with 
apparent unconcern ; states complicated facts 
and dates with marvellous accuracy ; conducts 
his cause with zeal and caution through all its 
dangers; replies on the instant, dexterously 
placing the adverse features of each side in 
the most favourable position for his client; 
and, having won or lost the verdict for which 
he has struggled, as if his fortune depended 
on the issue, dismisses it from his mind like 
one of the spectators. The next cause is 
called on; the jury are sworn; he unfolds 
another brief and another tale, and is instantly 
inspired with a new zeal, and possessed by a 
new set of feelings ; and so he goes on till the 
court rises, finding lime in the intervals of 
actual exertion to read the newspaper, and 
talk over all the scandal of the day ! This is 
curious work; it obviously requires all the 
powers to which we have referred as essen- 
tial, and the complete absorption of the mind 
in each successive case. Besides these, there 
are two qualities essential to splendid success 
— a pliable temperament, and that compound 
quality, or result of several qualities, called 
tact, in the management of a cause. 

To the first of these we have already alluded, 
in its excessive degree, as supplying a young 
barrister with the* capability of making a dis- 
play on trivial occasions ; but, when chastened 
by time, it is a most important means of sac- 
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cess in the higher departments of the profes- 
sion. An advocate should not only throw his 
mind into the cause, bat his heart also. It is 
not enough that the ingenuity is engaged to 
elicit strength, or conceal weakness, unless 
the sympathies are fairly enlisted on the same 
side. To men of lofty habits of thinking, or 
of cold constitution, this is impossible, unless 
the case is of intrinsic magnitude, or the client 
has been wise enough to supply an artificial 
stimulus in the endorsement on the brief. 
Such men, therefore, are only excellent in pe- 
culiar cases, where their sluggish natures are 
quickened, and their pride gratified or disarmed 
by a high issue, or a splendid fee. Persons, 
on the other hand, who are prevented from 
sajring •* no," not by cowardice, but by sym- 
pathy ; whose hearts open to all who happen 
to be their companions ; whose prejudices 
vanish with a cordial grasp of the hand, or 
melt before a word of judicious flattery ; who 
have a spare fund of warmth and kindness to 
bestow on whoever seeks it ; and who, ener- 
getic in action, are wavering in opinion, and 
infirm of purpose — will be delighted advocates, 
if they happen also to possess industry and 
nerve. The statement in their brief is enough 
to convert them into partisans, ready to triumph 
in the cause, if it is good, and to cling to it, i^ 
it is hopeless, as to a friend in misfortune. By 
this instinct of sociality, they are enabled not 
only to throw life into its details, and energy 
into its struggles, hut to create for themselves 
a personal interest with the jury, which they 
turn to the advantage of their clients. It has 
oHen been alleged that the practice of the law 
prepares men to abandon their principles in 
the hour of temptation ; but it will oAen ap- 
pear, on an attentive survey of their character, 
that the extent of their practice was the effect 
rather than the cause of their inconstancy. 
They are not unstable because they were suc- 
cessful barristers, but became successful bar- 
risters by virtue of the very qualities which 
render them unstable. They do not yield on 
a base calculation of honour or gain, but be- 
cause they cannot resist a decisive compliment 
paid to their talents by the advisers of the 
crown. They are undone by the very trick of 
sympathy which has often moulded them to 
the purposes of their clients, and swayed juries 
to their pleasure. 

But the great power of a Nisi Prius advo- 
cate consists of tact in the management of a 
cause. Of this a by-stander sees but little ; if 
the art be consummate, nothing; and he is, 
with difficulty, made to comprehend its full 
value. He hears the cause tried fairly out; 
observes perhaps witnesses on both sides ex- 
amined ; and thinking the whole merits have 
been necessarily disclosed, he sees no room 
for peculiar skill, except in the choice of topics 
to address to the jury. But a trial is not a 
hearing of all the matters capable of discovery 
which are relevant to the issue, or which 
would assist an impartial mind in forming a 
just decision. It is an artificial mode of de- 
termination, bounded by narrow limits, go- 
verned by artificial rules, ifhd allowing each 
party to present to the court as much or as 
i/it/e ofhht owD case as be pleases. A leader, 



then, has often, on the instant, to seleet out of 
a variety of matters, precisely those which will 
make the best show, and be least exposed to 
observation and answer; to estimate the pixv 
bable case which lies hid in bis adrersajy't 
brief, and prepare his own to elude its force 
to decide between the advantage of prodaciog 
a witness and the danger of exposing him; oTt 
if he represents the defendant, to apply evi- 
dence to a case new in many of its aspects, or 
take the grave responsibility of offering none. 
Besides the opportunity which the forms and 
mode of trial give to the exercise of skill, the 
laws of evidence afford still greater play foi 
ingenuity, and ground for caution. Some of 
these are founded on principle; some on mere 
precedent ; some caprice ; some on a desire to 
swell the revenue; and all serve to perplex 
the game of Nisi Prius, and give advantages 
to its masters. The power which they exhibit 
among its intricacies is really admirable, and 
may almost be considered as a lower order of 
genius. Its efforts must be immediate ; for the 
exigency presses, and the lawyer, like the 
woman, *< who deliberates is lost" He cannot 
stop to recollect a precedent, or to estimate all 
the consequences of a single step ; yet he de- 
cides boldly and justly. Hi^toct is, in trodi, 
the result of a great number of impressioiia, 
of which he is now unconscious, which gives 
him a kind of intuitive power to arrive at once 
at the right conclusion. Its effects do not make 
a show in the newspapers : but they are very 
eloquent in the sheriff's office, and in the rolte 
of the court 

Besides exerting these qualities, a leader 
may render his statements not only perspicu- 
ous but elegant; relieve the dulness of a cause 
by wit not too subtle ; and sometimes enliven 
the court by a momentary play of fancy. To 
describe Mr. Erskine, when at the bar, is to 
ascertain the highest intellectual eminence to 
which a barrister, under the most favourable 
circumstances, may safely aspire. He had no 
imaginative power, no originality of thought, 
no great comprehension of intellect, to encum« 
her his progress. Inimitable as pleadings, his 
corrected speeches supply nothing which, taken 
apart from its context and the occasion, is 
worthy of a place in the memory. Their most 
brilliant passages are but commonplaces ex- 
quisitely wrought, and curiously adapted to 
his design. Had his mind been pregnant with 
greater things, teeming with beautiful images, 
or endued with deep wisdom, he would have 
been less fitted to shed lustre on the ordinary 
feelings and transactions of life. If he had 
been able to answer Pitt without fainting, or 
to support Fox without sinking into insignifi- 
cance, he would not have been the delight of 
special juries, and the glory of the Court of 
King's Bench. For that sphere, his powers, 
his acquisitions, and his temperament were 
exactly framed. He brought into it, indeed, 
accomplishments never displayed there before 
in equal perfection — glancing wit, rich humour, 
infinite grace of action, singular felicity of 
language, and a memory elegantly stored, ytx 
not crowded with subjects of classical and &o* 
ciful illustration. Alx>ve his audience, he was 
not beyond their sight, and he possessed rars 
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fteflides of raising them to his own level. In 
this porpose he was aided bj his connection 
with a noble family, by a musical voice, and 
by an eloquent eye, which enticed men to for- 
pwe, and even to admire his natural polish 
and refined allusions. But his moral qualities 
tended even more to win them. Who could 
resist a disposition overflowing with kindness, 
animal spirits as elastic as those of a school- 
boy, and a love of gayety and pleasure which 
shone out amidst the most anxious labours 1 
His very weaknesses became instruments of 
&scination. His egotism, his vanity, his per- 
iODal frailties, were all genial, and gave him 
an irresistible claim to sympathy. His warm- 
est colours were drawn, not from the fancy, 
hot the affections. If he touched on the ro- 
mantic, it was on the little chapter of romance 
which belongs to the most humed and feverish 
lifis. The unlettered clown, and the assiduoas 
tradeaman, xinderstood him, when he revived 
some bright recollection of childhood, or 
brouf^t back on the heart the enjoyments of 
old friendship, or touched the chord of domes- 
tie love and sorrow. He wielded with skill 
and power the weapons which precedent sup- 
plied, but he rarely sought for others. When 
he degraded the rights of the subject, it was 
not by abstract disquisition, but by freshening 
up anew the venerable customs and immuni- 
ties which he found sanctioned by courts«and 
pariiaments, and infusing into them new en- 
ergy. He entrenched himself within the forms 
of pleading, even when he ventured to glance 
into literature and history. These forms he 
rendered dignified as a fence against oppres- 
sion, and cast on them sometimes the playful 
hues of his fancy. His ppwers were not onlv 
adapted to his sphere, but directed by admi- 
rable discretion and taste. In small causes he 
was never betrayed into exaggeration, but con- 
trived to give an interest to their details, and 
to conduct them at once with dexterity and 
grace. His jests told for arguments ; his di» 
gressions only threw the jury off their guard, 
that he might strike a decisive blow ; his au- 
dacity was always wise. His firmness was no 
less under right direction than his weaknesses. 
He withstood the bench, and rendered the bar 
immortal service ; not so much by the courage 
of the resistance, as by the happy selection of 
its time, and the exact propriety of its manner. 
Re was, in short, the most consummate advo- 
cate of whom we have any trace ; he leA his 
profession higher than he found it ; and yet, 
oeyond its paie, he was only an incomparable 
companion, a lively pamphleteer, and a weak 
and superficial debater ! 

Mr. Scarlett, the present leader of the Court 
of King's Bench, has less brilliancy than his 
predecessor, but is not perhaps essentially in- 
ferior to him in the management of causes. 
He studiously disclaims imagination ; he rarely 
addresses the passions ; bat he now and then 
gives indications which prove that he has 
disciplined a mind of considerable elegance 
and strength to Nisi Prius uses. In the fine 
taet of which we have already spoken — the in- 
tuitive power of common sense sharpened 
within a peculiar circle-^he has no superior, 
and perhaps no equaL He never betrays 



anxiety in the crisis of a cause but instantly 
decides among complicated difficulties, and is 
almost always right He can bridge over a 
nonsuit with insignificant facts, and tread upon 
the gulf steadily but warily to its end. What 
Johnson said of Burke's manner of treating a 
subject is true of his management of a cause, 
** he winds himself into it like a great serpent" 
He does not take a single view of it, nor de- 
sert it when it begins to fail, but throws him- 
self into all its windings, and straggles in it 
while it has life. There is- a lucid arrange* 
meat, and sometimes a light vein of pleasantry 
and feeling in his opening speeches ; but bis 
greatest vm62e triumph is in his replies. These 
do not consist of a mere series of ingenious 
remarks on confiicting evidence ; still less of a 
tiresome examination of the testimony of each 
witness singly; but are as finely arranged qn 
the instant, and thrown into as noble and de- 
cisive masses, as if they had been prepared in 
the study. By a vigorous grasp of thought, he 
forms a plan and an outline, which he firat dis- 
tinctly marks, and then proceeds to fill up with 
masterly touches. When a case has been 
spread over half a day, and apparently shattered 
by the speech and witnesses of his adversary, 
he will gather it op, condense, concentrate, and 
render it conclusive. He imparts a weight 
and solidity to all that he touches. Vague 
suspicions become certainties, as he exhibits 
them ; and circumstances light, valueless, and 
unconnected till then, are united together, and 
come down in wedges which drive conviction 
into the mind. Of this extraordinary power, 
his reply on the firat trial of **The King v. 
Collins," where he gained the verdict against 
evidence and justice, was a wonderful speci- 
men. If such a speech is not an effort of genius, 
it is so much more complete than many works 
which have a portion of that higher faculty, 
that we almost hesitate to place it below them. 
Mr. Scarlett, in the debate on the motion rela- 
tive to the Chancellor's attack on Mr. Aber^ 
crombie, showed that he has felt it neces- 
sary to bend his mind considerably to the rou- 
tine of his practice. He was then surprised 
into his own original nature; and forgetting 
the measured compass of his long adopted 
voice and manner, spoke out in a broad north- 
em dialect, and told daring truths which asto- 
nished the house. It is not thus, however, that 
he wins verdicts and compels the court to grant 
** rules to show cause !" 

Mr. Brougham may, at first, appear to form 
an exception to the doctrines we have endea 
voured to establish ; but, on attentive consi- 
deration, will be found their most striking ex 
ample. True it is, that this extraordinary man, 
who, without high birth, splendid fortune, or 
aristocratic connection, has, by mere intellec- 
tual power, become the parliamentary leader 
of the whigs of England, is at last beginning 
to succeed in the profession he has conde- 
scended to follow. But, stupendous as his 
abilities, and various as his acquisitions are, 
he does not possess that one presiding faculty 
— imagination, which, as it concentrates all 
others, chiefly renders them unavailing for in 
ferior uses. Mr. Brougham's powers are not thub 
united and rendered unwieldy and ^rodi^ioav 
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bot remain apart, and neither assist nor im- 
pede each other. The same speech, indeed, 
may give scope to several talents; to lacid 
narration, to brilliant wit, to irresistible rea- 
soning, and even to heart-tonching pathos; 
bat these will be found in parcels, not blended 
and interfused in one superhuman burst of 
passionate eloquence. The single power in 
which he excels all others is sarcasm, and his 
deepest inspiration — Scorn. Hence he can 
awaken terror and shame far better than he 
can melt, agitate, and raise. Animated by 
this blasting spirit, he can "bare the mean 
hearts'* which *'lurk beneath" a hundred 
"stars," and smile a majority of lordly 
persecutors into the dust ! His power is all 
directed to the practical and earthy. It is 
rather that of a giant than a magician; of 
Briareos than of Prospero. He can do a hun- 
dred things well, and almost at once ; but he 
cannot do the one highest thing ; he cannot by 
a single touch reveal the hidden treasures of 
the soul, and astonish the world with truth and 
beauty unknown till disclosed at bis bidding. 
Over his vast domain he ranges with amazing 
activity, and is a different man in each pro- 
vince which he occupies. He is not one, but 
Legion. At three in the morning he will make 
a reply in parliament, which shall blanch the 
cheeks and appal the hearts of his enemies ; 
and ar half-past nine he will be found in his 
place in court, working oat a case in which a 
bill of five pounds is disputed, with all the 
plodding care of the most laborious junior. 
This multiplicity of avocation, and division of 
talent, suit the temper of his constitution and 
mind. Not only does he accomplish a greater 
variety of purposes than any other man — not 
only does he give anxious attention to every 
petty cause, while he is fighting a great politi- 
cal battle, and weighing the relative interests 
of nations — not only does he write an article 
for the Edinburgh Review while contesting a 
county, and prepare complicated arguments on 
Scotch appeals by way of rest from his gene- 
rous endeavours to educate a people — but he 
does all this as if it were perfectly natural to 
him, in a manner so unpretending and quiet, 
that a stranger would think him a merry gen- 
tleman, who had nothing to do but enjoy him- 
self and fascinate others. The fire which burns 
in the tough fibres of his intellect does not 
quicken his pulse, or kindle his blood to more 
than a genial warmth. He, therefore, is one 
man in the senate, another in the study, an- 
other in a committee room, and another in a 
petty cause ; and consequently is never above 
Jie work which he has to peiform. His pow- 



ers are all as distinct and as ready for use as 
those of the mmt accomplished of Old Bailey 
practitioners. His most remarkable faculty, 
taken singly, the power of sarcasm, can be 
understood, even by a Lancaster jury. And 
yet, thoagh worthy to rank with statesmen be- 
fore whom Erskine sunk into insignificance, 
and thoagh following his profession with zeal 
and perseverence almost unequalled, he has 
hardly been able to conquer the impediment 
of that splendid reputation, which to any other 
man must have been fatal ! 

These great examples are sufficient for onr 
purpose, and it would be invidious to add 
more. Without particularizing any, we may 
safely affirm that if the majority of successfol 
advocates are not men of genius, they are men 
of very active and penetrating intellect, dis- 
ciplined by the peculiar necessity of their pro- 
fession to the strictest honour, and taught by 
their intimate and near acquaintance with all 
the casualties of human life, and the Tarieties 
of human nature, indulgence to frailty and 
generosity to misfortune. It is impossible to 
estimate too highly the value of such a body 
of men, aspiring, charitable, and acute ; who^ 
sprung from the people, naturally sympatbiie 
with their interests ; who, being perautted to 
grasp at the honours of the state, are supplied 
with high motives to preserve its constitution; 
and who, if not very eager for improving the 
laws, at least keep unceasing watch over 
every attempt to infringe on the rights they 
sustain, or to pervert them to purposes of op* 
pression. If they are too prone to change their 
party as they rise, they seldom do so from base 
or sordid motives, and often infuse a better 
spirit into those whose favours they consent 
to receive. 

Let no one of those who, with a conscious- 
ness of fine talents, has failed in his profes- 
sion, abate his self-esteem, or repine at his 
fortune. A life of success, though a life of 
excitement, is also a life of constant toil, in 
which the pleasures of contemplation and of 
society are sparingly felt, and which some- 
times tends to a melancholy close. Besides, 
the best part of our days is past before the 
struggle begins. Success itself has nothing 
half so sweet as the anticipations of boyish 
ambition and the partial love by which they 
were fostered. A barrister can scarcely hope 
to begin a career of anxious prosperity till 
after thirty; and surely be who has attained 
that age, after a youdi of robust study and 
manly pleasure, with firm friends, and ap vk- 
spotted character, has no right to comp^aui of 
the world! 
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Facilit dMcensm Ayerni, 
Bed reroeara gradmn, rap«rasqae eradere ad anraS| 
Hio labor, hoe apoM est Vno. 

Tn tke deep diaeofrery of the rabtemnean world, a shallow part would BatisfV Mine inquirers, who, if two of 
ttiee raids were opened beneath the snrikce would not care to rake the bowels of Potosi and r^iions towards 
the eemre. Sot Thomas Bbowkb. 



liftTe ilways attached a pecoliar iDte- a better and wiser self. Blest with good bat 
rest to thai regum of the earth which extends never boisteroos spirits; endowed with the 
tor a few yards beneath its surface. Below rare faculty not only of dividing one's wishes, 
this depth the iroagination, delighting to busy but instantly making them his own ; skilful 
itself aasong the secrets of Time and Mortality, in sweetening good counsel with honest flat- 
hath rarely cared to penetrate. A few feet of tery ; able to bear with enthusiasm in which 
groiind may suffice for the repose of the first he might not participate, and to avoid smiling 
dwellers of the earth until its frame shall grow at the follies he could not help discerning; 
old and perish. The little coin, silent picture ever ready to indulge the secret wish of his 
of forgotten battles, lies among the roots of guest ** for another bottle," with heart enough 
shfvbs and vegetables for centuries, till it is to drink it with him, and head enough to take 
turned into light by some careful husbandman, care of him when it was gone, he was (and yet 
who ploughs an inch deeper than his fathers, is) the pleasantest of advisers, the most genial 
The dead bones which, loosened from their of listeners, and the quietest of lively compa- 
vnsy gave occasion to Sir Thomas Browne's nions. On this memorable day he had, with 
noblest essay, <*had outlasted the living ones his accustomed forethought, given particular 
of Methasalem, and in a yard under ground, orders for our entertainment, and I hastened 
and thin walls of clay, outworn all the strong to enjoy it with him, little thinking how deep 
and spaeioiisfuildings above them, and quietly and solemn was the pleasure which awaited 
rested under the drums and tramplings of three us. 

eonqnests." Superstition chooses the subter- We arrived at the Coffee House about 

ranean apaee which borders on the abodes of six on a bright ailemoon in the middle of Sep- 

the living, and ranges her vaults and mysteri- tember, and found every thing ready and ex- 

OQs caverns near to the scenes of revelry, cellent ; and the turtle magnificent and finely 

passion^ and joy ; and within this narrow rind relieved by lime punch effectually iced; grilled 

rest the mighty products of glorious vintages, salmon crisply prepared for its appropriate 

thestoresof that divine juice which, partaking lemon and mustard; a leg of Welch mutton 

of the rarest qualities of physical and intellec- just tasted as a *< sweet remembrancer" of its 

tual nature, blends them in happier union heathy and hungiy hills; woodcocks with 

within us. Here, in this hallowed ground, the thighs of exquisite delicacy and essence 

germs of inspiration and the memorials of de- ** deeply interfused" in thick soft toast ; and 

cay lie side Inside, and Bacchus holds divided mushrooms, which Nero justly called "the 

empire with the King of Terrors. flesh of the gods," simply broiled and faintly 

Aa I sat indulging this serious vein of re- sprinkled with Cayenne.* Our conversation 

flection, some years ago, when my relish of was, of bourse, confined to mutual invitations 

philosophy and port was young, a friend called and expressive criticisms on the dishes ; the 

to remind me that we had agreed to dine to- only table-talk which men of sense can tole- 

f Ether with rather more luxury than usual, rate. But the most substantial gratifications, 

had made the appointment with boyish eager- in this world at least, must have an end ; and 

ness, and now started glaidly firom my solitary the last mushroom was at length eaten. Un- 

reveries to keep it The friend with whom I 

had planned our holiday, was one of those few eThis trait sufficiently accounts for the flowers which 

persons whom you may challenge to a Convi- were seen scattered on the sepulchre of Nero, when the 

ml erening with . mathematical certainty of 5?.-^',^ CJS ESIKIS*.^* "SSSST-. 

enjoying it;— which is the rarest qualiQr of perial auspices. Had LordByron been acquainted with 

friendship. Many who are equal to ercat exi- i»»e flavour of choice mushrooma, he would have turned 

m^^^i^ o-^ ^^^lA «« tk.^.,2u ««. ILa ».«*^.. to give It honour due after the following stanza, one of 

geocies, and would go through fire and water the noblest in that work, which^ with all its faulu of 

lO serve you, want the delicate art to allay the waywardness and haste, is a miracle of language, pa* 

petty irritations, and heighten the ordinary en- ^^o'^ playfulness, sublimity, and sense. 

JAyments of life, and are quite unable to make When Nero perishM by the jnstest doom 

4em.«lres agreeable at a tiit^it, dinner. S.'.r'r^Jof'rS'.rA^mr"''^ 

riot so my companion ; who, zealous, prompt. The nations free, and the world oveijoy^d, 

and consoling in all seasons of trial, had good Some hand unseen sirew'd flowers upon his t 

tense for erery Utile difficulty, and a happy S?^X^riS:J.»S;^*..^5SJ. wh^U- 

kninoiir for erenr aoeial moment ; at all time* huI left th. wrateh «n« «a«otT«,\MtA^Biax\. 
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fbrtanately for the repose of the eyening, we 
were haunted hy the recollection of some 
highly flavoured port, and, in spite of strong 
evidence of identity from conspiring waiters, 
sought for the like in vain. Bottle alter bottle 
was produced and dismissed as *<not the thing," 
till our generous host, somewhat between libe- 
ral hospitality and just impatience, smilingly 
begged us to accompany him into the cellar, 
inspect the whole of ** his little stock," and 
choose for ourselvea! We took him at his 
word ; another friend bf riper years and graver 
authority joined us ; and we prepared to fol- 
low our guide, who stood ready to conduct us 
to the banks of Lethe. All the preparations, 
like those which preceded similar descents 
of the heroes of old, bespoke the awfulness 
and peril of the journey. Our host preceded 
us with his massive keys to perform an office 
collateral to that of 8u Peter; behind, a dingy 
imp of the nether regions stood with glasses 
in his hands and a prophetic grin on his face ; 
and each of us was armed with a flaming torch 
to penetrate the gloom which n6w stretched 
through the narrow entrance before us. 

We descended the broken and winding stair- 
case with cautious steps, and, to confess the 
truth, not without some apprehension for our 
upward journey, yet hoping to be numbered 
among that select class of Pluto's visiters, 
** quos ardens evezit ad oethera virtus." On a 
sudden, turning a segment of a mighty cask, 
we stood in the centre of the vast receptacle 
of spirituous riches. The roof of solid and 
stoutly compacted brickwork, low, but boldly 
arched, looked substantial enough to defy all 
attacks of the natural enemy, water, and resist 
a second deluge. From each side ran long 
galleries, partially shown by the red glare of 
the torches, extending one way far beneath the 
busy trampling of the greatest shopkeepers 
and stock-jobbers in the world; and, on the 
other, below the clamour of the Old Bailey 
Court and the cells of its victims. What a 
range ! Here rest, cooling in the deep-delved 
cells, the concentrated essences of sunny 
years ! In this archway huge casks of mighty 
wine are scattered in bounteous confusion, 
like the heaped jewels and gold on the ** rich 
strond" of Spenser, the least of which would 
lay Sir Walter's Fleming low ! Throughout 
that long succession of vaults, thousands of 
bottles, *'in avenues disposed," lie silently 
waiting their time to kindle the imagination, 
to sharpen the wit, to open the soul, and to 
jnchain the trembling tongue. There may 
you feel the true grandeur of quiescent power, 
and walk amidst the palpable elements of mad- 
ness or of wisdom. What stores of sentiment 
in that butt of raciest Sherry ! What a fund 
of pensive thought! What suggestions for 
delicious remembrance ! What ** aids to re- 
flection !" (genuine as those of Coleridge) in 
that Hock of a century old. What sparkling 
fancies, whirling and foaming, from a stout 
body of thought in that full and ripe Cham- 
pagne ! What mild and serene philosophy in 
that Burgundy, ready to shed ** its sunset glow" 
on society and nature! This pale Brandy, 
soflened by age, is the true ''spirit" which 
"distarbs ua with the joy of elevated thoughts." 



That Hermitage, stealing gently into the cham 
hers of the brain, shall make us ** babble of green 
fields;" and that delicate Claret, innocently 
bubbling and dancing in the slender glass, shall 
bring its own vine-coloured hills more vividly 
before us even than Mr. 8tanfield*s pencil! 
There from a time-changed bottle, tenderly 
drawn from a crypt, protected by huge prime- 
val cobwebs, you may taste antiquity, and 
feel the olden time on your pala.e ! As we 
sip this marvellous Port,* to the very colour 
of which age has been gentle, methinks wa 
have broken into one of those rich vaults ia 
which Sir Thomas Browne, the chief butler 
of the tomb, finds treasures rarer than jewel& 
** Some," saith he, ** discover sepulchral vessels 
containing liquors which time bath incrasMted 
into jellies. For besides lacrymatories,notaUe 
lamps, with oils and aromatic liquors, attended 
noble ossuaries; and some yet retaining a 
vinosity and spirit in them, which, if any have 
tasted, they have far exceeded the palates of 
antiquity; — liquors, not to be computed by 
years of annual magistrates, but Ify great eon* 
junctions and the fatal periods of kingdom!. 
The draughts of consulary date were but crude 
unto these, and opimian wine but in the most 
unto them." 

We passed on from flavour to flavour with 
our proud and liberal guide, whose comments 
add^ zest even to the text which be had to 
dilate on. A scent, a note of mosic, a voice 
long unheard, the stirring of the summer 
breeze, may startle us with the sudden revival 
of long-forgotten feelings and thoughts, but 
none of these little whisperers to the heart it 
so potently endowed with this simple spell aa 
the various flavours of Port to one who baa 
tried, and, in various moods of his own mind, 
relished them all. This full, rough, yet fruity 
wine, brings back that first season of London 
life, when topics seemed exhaustless as wofda 
and coloured with rainbow hues ; when Irish 
students, fresh from Trinity College, Dublin, 
were not too loud or familiar to be borne; 
when the florid fluency of others was only tire- 
some as it interrupted one's own ; when the 
vast Temple Hall was not too large or too cold 
for sociality; and ambition, dilating in the 
venerable space, shaped dreams of enterprise, 
labour, and glory, till it required more wine to 
assuage its fervours. This taste of a liquor, 
firm yet in body, though tawny with years, 
bears with it to the heart that hour when, hav- 
ing returned to my birth-place, after a long and 
eventful absence, and having been cordially 
welcomed by my hearty friends, I slipped 
away from the table, and hurried, in the light 
of a brilliant sunset, to the gently declining 
fields and richly wooded hedgerows which were 
the favourite haunt of my serious boyhood. 
The swelling hills seemed touched with ethe- 
real softness; the level plain was invested 
** with purpureal gleams ;" every wild rose and 
stirring branch was eloquent with vivid recol- 
lections : a thousand hours of happy thougbt- 

*01d Port wine is more ancient to the imaginatioa 
than any other, though in fact it may hare been known 
fewer years; as a broken Gothic arch has more of tha 
spirit of antiquity about it than a Grecian temple. Port 
reminds us or the obscure middle ages; but Hock, lika 
the classical mjrthology, is always ywDg. 
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lUiMss came back upon the heart; and the 
glorioas cloads which fringed the western ho- 
riioB looked prophetic of goldeo years ''pre- 
destined to deaeend and blcii mankind." This 
toft, highly-flaTOured Port, in every drop of 
which yoa seem to taste an aromatic flower, 
reriTes that delicioas evening, when, after 
days of search for the tale of Rosamond Orey, 
of which I had indistinctly heard, I returned 
from an obscure circulating library with my 
priie» and bronght out a long^sherished bottle, 
given me two years before as a cariosity, by 
way of accompaniment to that quintessence of 
imaginative romance. How did I enjoy, with 
a strange delight, its scripmral pathos, like a 
mewij discovered chapter of the Book of Rnth ; 
hang enamonred over its yonng beanty, love- 
lier for the antique frame of language in which 
it was set; and long to be acquainted with the 
ambor, though I scarcely dared aspire so high, 
and little anticipated those hundreds of happy 
evenings since passed in his society, which 
BOW crowd on me in rich confasion !— Thus 
is it that these subtlest of remembrancers not 
only revive some joyftil season, but this also 
* contains a glass which shows us many 
more," unlocking the choicest stores of memo- 
ry, that cellar of the brain, in which lie the 
treasures which make life precious. 

But see ! our party have seated themselves 
beneadi that central arch to enjoy a calmer 
pleasure after the fatigues of their travel. They 
look romantic as banditti in a cave, and good- 
humoured as a committee of aldermen. A 
cask which has done good service in its day— 
the shell of the evaporated spirit— serves for a 
table, round which they sit on rude but ample 
benches. The torches planted in the ground 
east a broad light over the scene, making the 
raddy wine glisten, and seeming, by their irre- 
folar flickering, as if they too felt the influence 
of the spot My friend, usually so gentle in 
Ids convivialities, has actually broken forth 
into a song, such as these vaults never heard ; 
our respected senior sits trying to preserve 
his solemn look, but unconsciously smiting ; 
and Mr. B— 1, the founder of the banquet, is 
sedulously doing the honpurs with only in- 
civility, and calling out for fresh store 



of ham, sandwiches, and broiled mushroomsi 
to enable as to do justice to the liquid delica* 
cies before us. The usual order of wines is 
disregarded; no afiected climax, no squeamish 
assortments of tastes for us here ; we despise 
all rules, and 3riekl a sentimental indulgence to 
the aberrations of the bottle. ^^ Riches fine* 
less" are piled around us ; we are below the 
laws and their ministers ; and just, lo ! in the 
farthest glimmer of the torches lies outstretched 
our black Mercury, made happy by our leav- 
ings, and seeming to rejoice that in the cellar, 
as in the grave, all men are equaL 

How the soul expands from this narrow ceL 
and bids defiance to the massive walls ! What 
Elysian scenes begin to dawn amidst the dark- 
ness ! Now do I understand the glorious tale 
of Aladdin and the subterranean gajrdens. It 
is plain that the visionary boy had discovered 
just such a cellar as this, and there eagerly 
learned to gather amaranthine fruits, and 
range in celestial groves till the Genius of the 
Ring, who has sobered many a youth, took 
him in charge, and restored him to common 
air. Here is the true temple, the inner shrine 
of Bacchus. Feebly have they understood the 
attributes of the benignant god, who have re- 
presented him as delighting in a garish bower 
with clustering grapes ; here he rejoices to sit^ 
in his true citi^el, amidst his mightier trea- 
sures. Methinks we could now, in prophetic 
mood, trace the gay histories of these imbodied 
inspirations among those who shall feel them 
hereaAer ; live at once along a thousand lines 
of sympathy and thought which they shall 
kindle; reverse the melancholy musing of 
Hamlet, and trace that which the bunghole- 
stopper confines to ** the noble dust of an Alex- 
ander," which it shall quicken ; and peeping 
into the studies of our brother contributors, 
see how that vintage which flushed the hills 
of France with purple, shall mantle afresh in 
the choice articles of this Magazine. 

But it is time to stop, or my readers will 
suspect me of a more recent visit to the cellar. 
They will be mistaken. One such descent is 
enough for a life ; and I stand too much i& 
awe of the Powers of the Grave to ventnrs 
again so near to their precincts. 
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ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BRUNSWICK 

THEATRE BY MRE. 



[Nbw MoiiTBLT BfAGAsnrx.] 



Wb ootice this lamientaUe accident in. our 
dramatic record, not for the sake of inquiry 
into its eanses, or of miiltip]3ing the dismal 
associations which it awiJcens, bnt for the 
strikiDg manner in which it has brought out 
the proper virtues of players. Actors of all 
ranks; managers of all interests ; the retired 
and the active ; the successful and the obscure^ 
the refined and the vulgar ; from Mrs. Siddons 
down to the scene-shifters of Sadler's Wells, 
have pressed forward to afford their sympathy 
and relief to the living sufferers. The pro- 
prietors of the patent theatres, who were just 
complaining of^e infringements on their pur- 
chased rights, which have rendered them 
almost valueless, at once forgot the meditated 
injury to themselves, and saw nothing but the 
misery of their comrades. It is only on occa^ 
sions such as these that the charities which 
are nurtured amidst the excitements and vi- 
cissitudes of a theatrical life are exhibited, so 
as to put the indiscriminate condemnations of 
the crabbed moralist and the fanatic to shame. 
There is more equality in the distribution of 
goodness and evil than either of these classes 
imagine; for the ** respectable" part of the 
community are powerful and permanent ; and 
obtain, perhaps, something more than justice 
for the negative virtues. Far be it from us to 
undervalue these, or to sympathize with any 
who would represent the ordinary guards and 
fences of morality as things of little value; 
but justice is due to all ; and justice, we cannot 
help thinking, is scarcely done to those whose 
irregularities and whose virtues grow together 
on that verge of ruin and despair on which 
they stand in the times of their giddiest eleva- 
tion. A cold observance of the decencies of 
life excites no man's envy and wounds no 
mau*s self-love ; and, therefore, it is allowed 
without grudging; while the dazzling errors 
and redeeming nobleness of the light-hearted 
and the generous are more easily abused than 
copied. To detect ** the soul of goodness in 
things evil," is not to confound evil with good, 
or to weaken the laws of honour and con- 
science, but to give to them a finer precision 
and a more penetrating vigour. It is not by 
distinguishing, but by confounding, that perni- 
cious sentimentalists pervert the understanding 
and corrupt the affections. They lend to vice 
the names and attributes of virtue ; tack toge- 
ther qualities which could never be united in 
nature ; and thus, in order to produce a new 
and startling effect, deprave the moral sensibi- 
lity, and relax the tone of manly feeling. But 
it is another thing to hold the balance fairly 
between the excellencies and the frailties of 
imperfect men ; to trace the hints and indica- 
tions of high emotion amidst the weaknesses 
of oar nature, to consider temptations as well 



aa transgressions, and to estimate not only 
what is done but what is resisted. We cai, 
indeed, do this but partially, yet we should, aa 
far as possible, dispose ourselves to be just in 
our moral censures ; and we shall find in those 
whom we call ** good for nothing people," more 
good than we thmk for. Actors are, no doubt, 
more liable to deviate from the ordinary pro- 
prieties of condupt, than merchants or agricul- 
turists ; it is their business to give pleasure to 
others, and, therefore, they must incline to the 
pleasurable ; they live in the present, and it is 
no wonder that, as their tenure is more preca- 
rious than that of others, they take less thought 
for the future. But if they have less of 
the virtue of discretion, they nave also less of 
that alloy of gross selfishness to which it is 
allied; they have much of the compassion 
which they help to . diffuse ; and ludicrous as 
their vanities sometimes are, they give way at 
once on the touch of synmathy for unmerited 
or merited sorrow. Mr. Kean is an extreme 
instance, perhaps, both of imprudence and ge- 
nerosity ; and accordingly no man living has 
been treated with greater injustice by a mora! 
and discerning public Raised in a moment 
from obscurity and want to be the idol of the 
town ; courted, caressed, and applauded by the 
multitude, praised by men of genius, with rank, 
beauty, and wit, proud to be enlisted in his 
train, he grew giddy and fell, and was hooted 
from the stage wiUi brutal indignities. All 
knew his faults ; but how few were capable of 
understanding his virtues — his princely spirit, 
his warm and cordial friendship, his proneness 
to forget his own interests in those of others, 
his magnanimity and his kindness ! The 
** respectable'* part of the community do not 
engross aU its goodness, although they turn it 
to the best account for their own benefit Un- 
der the shield of this character, they sometimes 
do things which the vagabonds they sneer at 
would not, and could not achieve ; and such is 
the submission of mankind to custom, that th^ 
retain their name even when they are detected. 
An attorney, in large practice, convicted of a 
fraud, retains the addition *' respecUible" till he 
receives judgment ; the announcement of the 
failure of a country bank, by which hundreds 
are ruined, styles the swindlers ** the respecta^ 
ble firm ;" and a most respectable member of 
the religious world speculates in hops, or in 
stock, without reproach, and, when he has failed 
for thousauds, fraudulently gambled away, 
continues to hold shilling whist in pious abo- 
mination. We have been led to this train of 
reflection by seeing in a newspaper the speeeh 
of a most respectable Home Missionary, named 
Smith, at the Mansion-house, in which he 
exalts in the horrible catastrophe as 'uKe 
triumph of piety in London !" and this person« 
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BO doubt, regards the aecidental mention of the 
name of the Supreme Being on the stage as 
blasphemy. It is difficult to express one's in- 
dignation at sneh a spirit and such langnage 
withom wounding the feelings of those whose 
opinions of the ffuilt of theatrical enjorments 
baye not rendered them insensible to the feelings 
of others. 

It must be admitted that there is something 
in the sudden death of actors which shocks us 
peculiarlj at the moment, because the contrast 
between life and death seems more violent in 
their ease than in that of others. We connect 
diem, hj the law of association, with our own 
gayest moments, and fancy that they who live 
to please must lead a life of pleasure. Alas ! 
the trudi is often far otherwise. The comedian 
droops behind the scenes, quite chapfallen; 
ihe tragic hero retires flrom his stately griefi to 
brood over homely and x familiar sorrows, 
which no pop try soAens ; the triumphant ac- 
tress, arrayed in purple and in pall, may know 
the pangs of despised love, or anticipate the 
eoming on of the time when she shall be pre- 
maturely old, and as certainly neglected. The 
stage is a grave business to those who study it 
even successfully, though its rewards are in- 
toxicating enough to turn the most sober brain. 
The professors in misfortune— especially such 
a misfortune as this — ^have the most urgent 
claims on our sympathy. Should w^ aUow 
those to be miserable who have so often made 
as and thousands happy f Should we shut our 



hearts against those who have touched them se 
truly; who have helped to lighten the weight 
of existence ; and have made us feel our kin- 
dred with a world of sorroi^ and of tears 1 Theit 
art has the most sacred right to the protection 
of humanity, for it touches it most nearly. It 
makes no appeal to posterity ; it does not aim 
at the immoital, in contempt of our perishable 
aims and regards ; but it is contented to live in 
our enjoyments, and to die with them. Its 
triumphs are not diffused by the press, nor re- 
corded in marble, but registered on the red- 
leaved tablets of the heart, satisfied to date its 
fame with the personal existence of its wit- 
nesses. It forms a part of ourselves ; beats in 
the quickest pulses of our youth, and supplies 
the choicest topics of our garrulous age. It 
partakes of our fragility, nay even dies before 
us, and leaves its monument in our memories. 
Surely, then, it becomes us '^ to see the players 
well bestowed," when their gayeties are sud- 
denly and prematurely eclipsed, and their short 
Autterings of vanity stayed before their time ; 
or to provide for those who depended on their 
exertions. Of all people, they do most for re- 
lations; they hence most depend on them; 
and, therefore, their case both deserves and 
requires our most active sympathy. The call 
has been, in this instance, powerfully made, 
and will, we hope, be answered practically 
by all who revere the genius, and love the pro- 
fession, and partake the humanity of Shak- 
speare. 
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Wan we predicted, last month, that if Co- 
vent Garden theatre should be opened at all, it 
would derive attraction even from the extreme 
depression into which it had sunk, we had no 
idea of the manner in which this hope would 
be realixed. We litde dreamed that the cir- 
cumstances which had threatened to render 
this house desolate, would inspire female 
genius to spring from the family whose ho- 
nours were interwoven with its destiny, like 
an in&nt Minerva, almost perfect at birth, to 
revive its fortunes and renew its glories. In 
the announcement that, on the opening night, 
Miss Fanny Kemble, known to be a young lady 
of high literary endowments, though educated 
without the slightest view to the stage as a 
profession, would present herself as Juliet — 
that her mother, who, in her retirement, had 
been followed by the grateful recollections of 
all lovers of the drama, would reappear, in the 
part of Lady Capnlet, to introduce and support 
ACT ; and that her father would imbody, for 
the first time, that delightfbl creation of Shak- 
tpeare's happiest mood, Mereutio— there was 
abundant interest to ensure a ihll, respectable, 
and excited audience ; but no general expecta- 



tion had gone forth of the splendid event which 
was to follow. Even in our youngest days, 
we never shared in so anxious a throb of ex- 
pecuition as that which awaited the several 
appearances of these personages on the stage. 
The interest was almost too complicated s^ 
intense to be borne with pleasure ; and when 
Kemble bounded on the scene, gayly pointed at 
Romeo, as if he had cast all his cares and 
twenty of his years behind him, there was 
a grateful relief from the first suspense, that 
expressed itself in the heartiest enthusiasm we 
ever witnessed. Similar testimonies of feel- 
ing greeted the entrance of Mrs. Kemble ; but 
our hearts did not breathe freely till the fair 
debutant herself had entered, pale, trembling 
but resolved, and had found encouragement 
and shelter in her mother's arms. But anothcnr 
and a happier source of interest was soon 
opened ; for the first act did not close till all 
fears for Miss Kemble's success had been dis- 
pelled ; the looks of every spectator conveyed 
that he was electrified by the influence of new- 
tried genius, and was collecting emotions, in 
silence, as he watched its development, to 
swell its^triumph with fresh acclamations. Few 
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oar own part, the illasion that she was 8hak- 
speare's own Juliet came so speedily upon us, 
as to suspend the power of specific criticism — 
so delicious was the fascination, that we dis- 
liked eyen the remarks of bj-standers that dis- 
turbed that illosire spell ; and though, half an 
hour before, we had blessed the applauding 
bursts of the audience, like omens of propi- 
tious thunder, we were now half-impatient of 
their frequency and duration, because they in- 
truded on a still higher pleasure, and because 
we needed no assurance that Bliss Kemble's 
success was sealed. 

Feeling that the occasion formed an era in 
our recollections of the theatre, we compared 
her, in our imagination, with all the great ac- 
tresses we had ; and it is singular, though we 
can allege nothing like personal likeness, that 
Mrs. Jordan was the one whom she brought 
back, in the first instance, to our memory. We 
might have set down this idea as purely fanci- 
ful, if we had not learned that it has crossed 
the minds of other observers. As form and 
features seem to have nothing to do with this 
reminiscence, we attribute it to the exquisite 
naturalness of Miss Kemble's manner, and we 
cannot help connecting it with an anticipation 
that the will one day be as pre-eminently 
the comic as the tragic muse of our stage. 

Her traits of family resemblance struck us 
most powerfully in the deeper and more earn- 
est parts of her tragic peiformance. On one 
occasion, when her face only was revealed by 
her drapery, its intense expression brought 
Mrs. Siddons most vividly back to us. Miss 
Kemble's personal qualifications for her pro- 
fession are, indeed, such as we might expect 
from one so parented and related. Her head 
is nobly formed and admirably placed on her 
shoulders — ^her brow is expansive and shaded 
by very dark hair — her eyes are full of a giAed 
soul, and her features are significant of intel- 
lect to a very extraordinary degree. Though 
scarcely reaching the middle height, she is 
finely proportioned, and she moves with such 
dignity and decision that it is only on recollec- 
tion we discover she is not tall. In boldness 
and dignity of action she unquestionably ap- 
proaches more nearly to Mrs. Siddons than any 
actress of our time excepting Pasta. Her voice, 
whilst it is perfectly feminine in its tones, is 
of great compass, and though, perhaps, not yet 
entirely within her command, gives proof of 
being able to express the sweetest emotions 
without monotony, and the sternest passions 
without harshness. She seems to know the 
stage by intuition, " as native there and to the 
manner bom," and she understands even now, 
by what magic we cannot divine, the precise 
efiect she will produce on the most distant spec- 
tators. She treads the stage as if she had been 
matured by the study and practice of years. 
We dreamed for a while of being able to ana- 
lyze her acting, and to &x in our memory the 
finest moments of its power and grace ; but her 
attitudes glide into each other so harmoniously 
that we at last gave up enumerating how oHen 
she seemed a study to the painter's eye and a 
vision to the poet's heart 

At the first sight. Miss Kemble's counte- 
Muuice conveys an impression of extraordinary 



intellect, and the manifestation of that fiuwl^ 
is a pervading charm of her acting. It gives 
her courage, it gives her promptitade---thff 
power of seeing what is to be done, and oi 
doing it without faltering or hesitation. S&p 
always aims at the highest efi*ect, and almot • 
always succeeds in realizing her finest concep 
tions. 

The Juliet of Shakspeare is young and beau- 
tiful ; but no mistake can be greater than tiie 
idea that her character can be impersonated 
with probability by a merely beautiful yoting 
woman. Juliet is a being of rich imagination ; 
her eloquence breathes an ethereal spirit ; and 
her heroic devotedness is as diflerent from 
common-place romance, as superficial gilding 
is unlike the solid ore. By many an observer, 
the beautiful sur&ce of her character is alone 
appreciated, and not that force and grandeur 
in it which is capable of sustaining itself in 
harmony, not only with the luxuriant com- 
mencement of the piece, but with the funeral 
terrors of its tragic close. Hence the expee> 
tation has been so often excited, that a lovely 
girl, who can look the character very inno> 
cently, and speak the garden-scene very pret- 
tily, is quite sufficient to be a representative 
of the heroine throughout ; and hence the same 
expectation has been so oAen disappointed. 
The debutante may be often carried, without 
apparent failure, through a scene or two, by 
her beauty and pretty manner of love-maldngt 
but when the tragedy commences in earnest, 
her intellectual expression sinks under itri 
terrors, and she appears no more than a poof 
young lady, driven mad with the vexation ol 
love. 

Far remote firom this description is tbt 
Juliet of Miss Kemble. It never was our for- 
tune to see Mrs. Siddons in the part, but Miss 
Kemble gives it a depth of tragic tone which 
none of her predecessors whom we have seen 
ever gave to it. Miss O'Neil, loth as we are 
to forget her fascinations, used to lighten the 
earlier scenes of the piece with some girlish 
graces that were accused of being infantine. 
Be that as it may, there were certainly a hun- 
dred little prettinesses enacted by hundreds of 
novices in the character, which attracted 
habitual applauses, but which Miss Kemble at 
once repudiated with the wise audacity of ge- 
nius ; at the same time, though she blends not 
a particle of afiected girlishness with the part 
of Juliet, her youth and her truth still leave in 
it a Sbakspearian naivety As the tragedy deep- 
ens, her powers are developed in unison with 
the strengthened decision of purpose which 
the poet gives to the character. What a noble 
efiect she produced in that scene where the 
Nurse, who had hitherto been the partner of 
all her counsels, recommends her to marry 
Paris, and to her astonished exclamation, 
'*8peak'st thou from thy heart 1" answers, 
** And from my soul too, or else beshrew them 
both." At that momentous passage Miss Kem- 
ble erected her head, and extended her arm, 
with an expressive air which we never saw 
surpassed in acting, and with a power like 
magic pronounced ** Amen !" In that attitude, 
and look, and word, she made us feel that Juliet, 
so late a nurseling, was now left alone in th* 
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world— diat the ehild was gone, and that tlie 
kefojc woman had begnn her part. By her 
change of tone and manner she showed that 
her heatt was wonnd np to fulfil its destiny, 
■nd she bids the Nurse ** Go in," in a tone of 
dignified command. That there was such a 
dMmge in Jnliet we have always felt, bat to 
nark its precise moment was reserved for this 
accomplished actress in a single tone. 

It is hardly needless to say, that Mr. Kemble's 
Mercotio was delightful, independent even of 
the gallant spirit with which be carried ofi*the 
weiglit of his anxieties on the first evening. It 
was chumingly looked* acted, and spoken — 



with only one little tonch of baser matter in 
the mimickry of the Nurse — and closed by a 
death true to nature, and exhibiting, in milder 
light, all the brilliant traits of the character 
Warde showed his good feeling in acceptmg 
the part of Friar Laurence, and his good taste 
in speaking the poetry of which it is made up: 
Mrs. Davenport plaved the Nurse as excellent- 
ly as she has played it for the last twenty years, 
and not better than she will play it for twen^ 
years to come ; and Mrs. Kemble went through 
the little she had to do in Lady Capulet with 
true motherly grace. 



THE MELO-DRAMAS AGAINST GAMBLING. 

[New Monthlt Maoaiutb.] 



Tazms is at Paris, where all extremes meet, 
ft kind of sub-theatrical public, which makes 
•mends for the severity of the orthodox dra^ 
■Atic code, by running wild after the most 
extravagant violations of all rules, and the 
strangest outrages on feeling and taste. Thus 
the members of this living paradox keep the 
balance even, and avenge the beautiful and the 
lomantic If they turn away with disgust from 
the Weird Sisters, and defy the magic in the 
web of Othello's handkerchief, they dote on 
Mr. Cooke in the Monster, and consecrate 
ribands to his fame. If they refuse to pardon 
the grave-diggers in Hamlet, they seek for 
materials of absorbing interest in the chamal- 
lM>use which no divine philosophy illumines. 
If tbey refuse to tragedy any larger bounds of 
time than their own classical poets could oc- 
eopj with frigid declamations, they will select 
Ihm days from distant parts of a wretched 
and criminal life, in order to exhibit in full and 
odious perfection, the horrors which two fifteen 
years of atrocity can accamulate and mature. 
Of all the examples of the daring side of their 
eternal antithesis, the melo-drama against 
gambling, produced within the last few months, 
is the most extraordinary and the most sue- 
eessfuL Each act is crowded with incidents, 
in which the only relief from the basest fraud 
and the most sickening selfishness is to be 
found in deeds which would chill the blood if 
it had leisure to freeze. We do not only '' sup 
full of horrors," but breakfast and dine on them 
also. A youth, who on the eve of his wed- 
ding-day sells the jewels of his bride to gam- 
ble with the price, and who deceives her by the 
most paltry equivocations ; a friend, who sup- 
plies this youth with substituted diamonds 
which he has himself stolen ; a broken-hearted 
lather who dies cursing his son ; and a seduc- 
tion of the wife, filthily attempted while the 
busbaod is evading the officers of justice, are 
among the attractions which should enchain 
the attention, and gently arouse curiosity in 
the first act of this fascinating drama. The 
aecond act, exhibiting the same pair of fiends, 
after a lapse of fifteen years, is renlete with 



appropriate fraud, heartlessness, and misery. 
But the last act crowns all, and completes the 
« moral lesson.'* Here, after another fifteen 
years passed in the preparatory school of guilt, 
the hero verging on old age is represented as 
in the most squalid penury— an outcast from 
society, starving with a wife bent down by 
suffering, and a family of most miserable 
children crying for bresd. His first exploit is 
to plunder a traveller, murder him, and hide 
his body in the sand; but this is little; the 
horror is only beginning. While his last 
murder is literally " sticking on his hands," 
his old tempter and companion, who had at- 
tempted to seduce his wife and had utterly 
blasted his fortunes, enters his hut, ragged and 
destitute, and by a few sentences rekindles the 
old love of play, and engages him in schemes 
of fraudulent gaming. After this little scene 
of more subdued interest, the party leave the 
hut to inter the corpse of the assassinated tra» 
veller, and give opportunity for the entrance 
of the eldest son of the hero, and his recognl^ 
tion by his mother. In her brief absence, con- 
trived for this special occasion, the friends re- 
solve on murdering the youth, of whose name 
they are ignorant; the father watches while 
his familiar stabs the stranger on his couch ; 
and just as the full -horror is discovered, a 
thunderbolt sets fire to the dwelling of iniquity, 
and the father hurls his tempter into the fiames 
and follows him ! Such is the piece which has 
delighted the dainty critics of Paris, who revclt 
from Julius Caesar as bloody, and characterize 
Hamlet as " the work of a drunken savage." 

But the most ofiensive circumstance attend- 
ant on the production of this bloody trash is 
the pretence that it is calculated to advance 
the cause of morality by deterring from the 
passion of gambling. What a libel is this on 
poor human nature! Of what stufi* must that 
nature be made, if it could receive benefit from 
such shocking pictures as representations af- 
fecting it nearly ! No longer must we regard 
it as a thing of passion and weakness^— erring, 
frail, and misguided, yet full of noble impulses 
and gentle compassions and traits, indicating 
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A heavenly ongiD and an immoital home; but 
monlded of low selfishness, and animated bj 
demoniac fury. K earth has ever prodnced 
such beings as are here exposed on the scene, 
they are not specimens of any class of hu- 
manity, bnt its monsters. And on what.minds 
is the exhibition to operate 1 On sneh as con- 
tain within themselves aconscioas disposition 
to its atrocities, if any soch there be, or on the 
rest of mankind, who sicken at the sight 1 The 
first .are far beyond the reach of the actor's 
preaching; the last feel the lesson is not for 
them — if they indulge in gambling, they have 
no fear of murdering their sons, and " their 
withers are unwrung." In the mean time the 
** moral lesson," impotent for good, has a mis- 
chievous power to wear out the sources of 
sympathy, and to produce a dangerous fami- 
liarity with the forms of guilt, which according 
to the solemn warnings of Sir Thomas Browne, 
** have oft-times a sin even in their histories." 
" We desire,'* continues this quaint but noble 
writer, ** no records of such enormities ; sins 
should be accounted new, that so they may be 
esteemed monstrous ; they omit of monstrosity 
as they fall from their rarity ; for men count 
it venial to err with their forefathers, and fool- 
ishly conceive they divide a sin in its society. 
The pens of men may sufficiently expatiate 
without these singularities of villany ; for, as 
they increase the hatred of vice in some, so do 
they enlarge the theory of wickedness in all. 
And this is one thing that may make latter 
ages worse than the former, for the vicious 
example of ages past poisons the curiosity of 
these present, afibrdiog a hint of sin unto se- 
duceable spirits, and soliciting those unto the 
imitation of them, whose heads were never so 
perversely principled as to invent them. In 
things of this nature, silence commendeth 
history ; it is the veniable part of things lost ; 
wherein there must never rise a Pancoviilus, 
nor remain any register but that of Hell." The 
murdfsrous phantasm of Paris will never deter 
men from becoming gamblers, who have the 
fatal passion within them, bnt it may assist in 
making gamblers demons. 

In London this piece has, we are happy to 
find, succeeded only in the minor houses, 
where the audience are accustomed to look 
for coarse and violent stimulants. It was first 
produced at the Coburgh; and, assisted by 
splendid scenery and powerful melo-dramatic 
aetingy was attractive for some time; but has 



i^ven way to real operas, got vp with greti 
liberality, and the gracefiil performances of a 
young gentleman named Sauth, who acts with 
more taste and feeling than the dever aspirants 
of his age usually exhibit It was aflerwardt 
announced at both the winter theatres; but, 
fortunately for Covent-Garden* Dmry Lane ob- 
tained die precedence, and the good sense of 
Mr. Kemble profited by the example set before 
him. Here the enormities were somewhat 
foreshortened, being compressed into two acts, 
but unredeemed by a single trait of kmd or 
noble emotion. Cooper^ as the more potent 
devil, and Wallack, as his disgusting too!, 
played with considerable energy; but no talent 
could alleviate the mingled sense of siclmess 
and sufibcation with which their slimy infamies 
oppressed the spectators. Although much 
curiosity had been excited, the piece did not 
draw, and was speedily laid aside; while at 
Covent-Garden, where its annooncement was 
dignified by the names of Kemble, Ward, and 
Miss Kelly, it was most wisely suppressed in 
the shell. At the Adelphi, we have been told 
that it was rendered somewhat less revolting; 
but we could not muster courage to face it 
here, or even to endure it in the improved ver^ 
sion of the Surrey, where, according to fht 
play-bills, the Manager has, *< after due coire^ 
tion, reformed his hero, and restored him to 
happiness and virtue." What a fine ioxush of 
maudlin morality ! To hear Elliston deliver 
it from the stage with all the earnestness of his 
mock-heroic style, we would undergo the porg^ 
tory with which he threatens us. He is the 
reforming Quaker of dramatic legislation, and 
his stage, during the run of the piece, was a 
court of ease to Brixton, as Dmry-Lane was 
to Newgate. Nothing can equal the benevolent 
discrimination of his theory, except that of a 
popular preacher whom we once heard depre* 
eating the orthodox doctrine of the eternity of 
future punishment, and cheering his audience 
with the invigorating hope, that, after being 
tormented for three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand years, the wicked would be made 
good and happy. We are thankfhl, neverthe- 
less, that Mr. Isiliston's tread-mill for gamblers 
has rested with the axes and ropes of his more 
sanguinary rivals ; and that the young gentle- 
men addicted to play have finished their lesson. 
How it may operate in Paris and the neigh- 
bourhood of St. James's, will be asoeitttLiied 
in the ensuing winter. 
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ON THE INTELLECTUAJi CHARACTEE OF THE LATE 

WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

(Fkox " The Examiner" and ** The Review of William 6azlitt."] 



As mn aadior, Mr. HazHtt may be contem- 
plAled principally in three aspects, — as a moral 
and political reasoner ; as an observer of cha- 
racter and manners ; and as a critic in litera- 
tnre and nainting. It is in the first character 
only, that he should be followed with caution. 
His metaphysical and political essays^ontain 
rich treasures, sought with years of patient 
toil, and poured forth with careless prodigality, 
— ^materials for thinking, a small part of which 
wisely employed, will enrich him who makes 
Ihem his own^ — ^but the choice is not wholly 
unattended with perplexity and danger. He 
had, indeed, as passionate a desire for truth 
as others have for wealth, or powen or fame. 
ne purpose of his research was always steady 
and pure; and no temptation from without 
could induce him to pervert or to conceal the 
&ith that was in him. But, besides that love 
of truth, that sincerity in pursuing it, and that 
boldness in telling it, he had earnest aspira- 
tions alter the beautiful, a strong sense of 
pleasure, an intense consciousness of his own 
individual being, which broke the current of 
abstract speculation into daxzling eddies, and 
sometimes turned it astray. The vivid sense 
of beauty may, indeed, have fit home in the 
breast of the searcher after truth, — ^but then he 
must also be endowed with the highest of all 
bnman faculties, the great mediatory and inter- 
fusing power of imagination, which presides 
supreme in the mind, brings all its powers and 
impulses into harmonious action, and becomes 
itself the single organ of all. At its touch, 
truth becomes visible in the shapes of ^auty ; 
the fkirest of material things appear the living 
symt>ol8 of airy thought; and the mind appre- 
hends the finest aflinities of the worlds of ^.;nse 
and of spirit "in clear dream and •oleiin 
vision." By its aid the fkculties are not only 
balanced, but multiplied into each other; ans 
pervaded by one feeling, and directed to one 
issue. But, without it, the inquirer after truth 
wi2 sometimes be confounded by too intense a 
yearning after the grand and the lovely, — not, 
mdeed, by an elegant taste, the indulgence of 
which is a graceful and harmless recreation 
amidst severer studies, but by that passionate 
regard which quickens the pulse, and tingles 
in the veins, and ** hangs upon Uie beatings of 
the heart" Such was the power of beauty in 
Hazlitt's mind ; and the interfusing faculty was 
wanting. The spirit, indeed, was willing, but 
the flesh was strong ; and when these contend, 
it is not difficult to foretell which will obtain 
the mastery ; for ** the power of beauty shall 
sooner transform honesty from what it is into 
a bawd, than the power of honestv shall trans- 
form beauty into its likeness." How this 
some-time paradox became exemplified in the 
writings of one whose purpose was always 



single, may be traced in the history of his mind^ 
at which it may be well to glance before ad> 
verting to the examples. 

William Hazlitt was the son of a dissenting 
minister, who presided over a small Unitarian 
congregation at Wem, in Shropshire. His 
father was one of those blameless enthusiasts 
who, taking only one view of the question be- 
tween right and power, embrace it with single- 
ness of heart, and hold it fast with inflexible 
purpose. He cherished in his son that attach- 
ment to truth for its own sake, and those habits 
of fearless investigation which are the natural 
defences of a creed maintaining its ground 
against the indolent force of a wealthy es- 
tablishment, and the fervid attacks of combin- 
ing sectaries, without the fascinations of mys- 
tery or terror. In the solitude of the country, 
his pupil learned, at an early age, to think. 
But that solitude was something more to him 
than a noiseless study, in which he might fight 
over Uie battle between Filmer and Locke ; or 
exult on the shattered dogmas of Calvin ; or 
rivet the links of the immortal chain of neces- 
sity, and strike with the force of ponderous 
understanding, on all mental fetters. A tem- 
perament of unusual ardour glowed amidst 
those Iqnely fields, and imparted to the silent 
objects of nature a weight of interest akin to 
that with which Rousseau has oppressed the 
picture of his early years. He had not then, 
nor did he find till long after wards». power to 
imbody his meditations and feelings in words; 
the consciousness of thoughts which he could 
not hope adequately to express, increased his 
natural reserve , and he turned for relief to 
the art of painting, in which he might silently 
realize his dreams of beauty, and repay the 
bounties of nature. A few old prints from the 
old masters awakened the spirit of emulation 
within him; the s?ns3 of beauty became 
identified in his mind with that of glory and 
duration; while the peaceful labour calmed the 
tumult in his veins, and gave steadiness to his 
pure and distant aim. He pursued the art 
with an eamesmess ard patience which he 
vividly describes in his essay ** On the Plea- 
sure of Painting ;" and to which he frequently 
reverts in some of his most exquisite passages ; 
and, although in this, his chosen pursuit, he 
failed, the passionate desire for success, and 
the long struggle to attain it, left deep traces 
in his mind, heightening his strong perception 
of external things, and mingling, with all the 
thoughts, shapes and hues which he had vainly 
striven to render immortal. A painter may 
acquire a fine insight into the nice distinctions 
of character, — ^he may copy manners in words 
as he does in colours, — but it Tn&v Is appre- 
hended that his course as a severe reasoner 
will be somewhat "troubled with thick coming 
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fancies.** And if the successful pursuit of art 
may thus disturb the process of abstract con- 
templation, how much more may an unsatis- 
fied passion ruffle it, bid the dark threads of 
thought glitter with radiant fancies unrealized, 
and clothe its diagrams with the fVagments of 
picture which the hand refused to execute! 
What wonder, if, in the mind of an ardent 
youth, thus struggling in vain to give palpable 
existence to the shapes of loveliness which 
haunted him, ** the homely beauty of the good 
old cause" should assume the fascinations not 
properly its own ! At this time, also, while at 
once laborious and listless, he became the 
associate of a band of young poets of power 
and promise such as England had not pro- 
duced for two centuries, whose genius had 
been awakened by the rising sun of liberty, 
and breathed forth most eloquent music. 
Their political creed resembled his own ; yet, 
for the better and more influential part, they 
were poets, not metaphysicians ; and his inter- 
course with them tended yet farther to spread 
the noble infection of beauty through all his 
thoughts. That they should have partially 
understood him at that time was much, both 
for them and for him; for the faculty of ex- 
pression remained imperfect and doubtful until 
quickened at that chosen home of geuius and 
kindness, the fire-side of the author of " John 
Woodvil." There his bashful struggles to ex- 

Sress the fine conceptions with which his 
osom laboured were met by entire sympathy ; 
there he began to stammer out his just and 
original notions of Chaucer and Spenser, and 
old English writers, less talked of, though not 
less known, by their countrymen; there he 
was understood and cheered by one who 
thought afler their antique mode, and wrote in 
their spirit, and by a lady, ** sister every way" 
to his friend, whose fine discernnaent of his 
first efforts in coaversation, he dwelt upon 
with gratitude even when most out of humour 
with the world. He wrote then slowly, and 
with great difficulty, being, as he himself states 
in his "Letter to Gifford," "eight years in 
writing as many pages;" in that austere labour 
the sense of the beautiful was rebuked, and 
his first work, the "Essay on the Principles 
of Human Action," is composed in a style as 
dry and hard as a mathematical demonstration. 
But when his pen was loosed from its long 
bondage, the accumulated stores of thought 
and observation pressed upon him ; images of 
beauty hovered round him ; deep-rooted attach- 
ments to books and works of art, which had 
been friends to him through silent years, 
glowed for expression, and a long arrear of 
personal resentments struggled to share in the 
masterdom of conscious power. The room of 
Imagination, which would have enabled him 
to command all his resources, and place his 
rare experiences to their true account, was 
supplied by a tat/^— sufficiently sturdy by na- 
ture, and made irritable and capricious by the 
most inexcusable misrepresentation and abuse 
with which the virulence of party-spirit ever 
disgraced literary criticism. His works were 
shamelessly garbled; his person and habits 
slandered; and volumes, any one page of 
which contained thought sufficient to supply a 



whole "Quarterly Review," were dismissal* 
with affected contempt, as the drivelling of an 
impudent pretender, whose judgment was to 
be estimated by an enthusiastic expression 
torn from its context, and of whose English 
style a decisive specimen was found in aa 
error of the press. Thus was a temperament, 
always fervid, stung into irregular action; the 
strong regard to things was matched by as 
vivid a dislike of persons ; and the sense of 
injury joined with the sense of beauty to dis* 
turb the ^lemn musings of the philosopher 
and the great hatreds of the patriots. 

One of the most remarkable effeets of the 
strong sense of the penonal on Hazlitt's abstraet 
speculations, is a habit of confbnnding his own 
feelings and experiences in relation to a sub- 
ject with proofs of some theory which had 
grown out of them, or had become associated 
with them. Thus, in his "Essay on the Past 
and the Future," he asserts the startling propo- 
sition, that the past is, at any given moment, 
of as much consequence to the individual as 
the future ; that he has no more actual interest 
in what is to come than in what has gone by, 
except so far as he may think himself able to 
avert the future by action; that whether he 
was put to torture a year ago, or anticipates the 
rack a year hence, is of no importance, if his 
destiny is so fixed that no effort can alter it ; 
and this paradox its author chiefly seeks to 
establish by beautiful instances of what Ihe 
past, as matter of contemplation, is to thongfal- 
ful minds, and in fine glances at his individual 
history. The principal sophism consists ia 
varying the aspect in which the past and fatoia 
are viewed; — in one paragraph, regarding 
them as apart from personal identity and con* 
sciousness, as if a being, who was " not a child 
of time," looked down upon them ; and, ia 
another, speaking in his own person as one 
who feels the past as well as future in the in- 
stant. When the quarrels with a supposed 
disputant who would rather not have been 
Claude, because then all would have been 
over with him, and asserts that it cannot sig- 
nify when we live, because the value of exist- 
ence is not altered in the course of centuries* 
he takes a stand apart from present conscious- 
ness and the immediate* question — for the 
desire to have been Claude could only be 
gratified in the consciousness of having been 
Claude — which belongs to the present moment 
and implies present existence in the party 
making the choice, though for such a momen 
he might be willing to die. He stray? stil 
wider from the subject when he observes a 
treatise on the Millennium is dull ; but asks 
who was ever weary of reading the fables of 
the Golden Age? for both fables essentially 
belong neither to past nor future, and depend 
for their interest, not on the time to which they 
are referred, but the vividness with which 
they are drawn. But supposing the Golden 
Age and the Millennium to be happy conditions 
of being — which to our poor, frail, shivering 
virtue they are not — and the proposal to be 
made, whether we would remember the first, or 
enter upon the last, surely we should " hail the 
coming on of time," and prefer having our 
store of happiness yet to expend, to the knoww 
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jMge tbat we had jut ipent it! When Mr. 
Hazlitt instances the agitation of criminals 
bdfora their trial, and Sieir composare after 
teir convictiony as proofs that if a future 
event is certain, ** it gives little more distnrb- 
aace or emotion than if it had already taken 
place, or were something to happen in another 
state of heing, or to another person," he gives 
an example which is perfectly fair, but which 
ereiy one sees is decisive against his theory. 
If peace followed when hope was no longer 
baiyi if the quiet of indifference was the same 
■king as the stillness of despair; if the palsy 
•f fear did not partially anacipate the stroke 
ti death, and whiten the devoted head with 
frematnre age; there might be some ^[ronnd 
wr this sacr&ce of the future at the shrine of 
)he past; but the poor wretch who grasps the 
hand of the chaplain or the unde^sheriff's 
clerk, or a turnkey, or an alderman, in con- 
vnlsive agony, as bis last hold on life, and 
declares that he is happy, would tell a different 
tale I It seems strange that so profound a 
thinker, and so fair a reasoner, as Mr. Hazlitt, 
should adduce such a proof of such an hjrpo- 
Ihesis— but Ihe mystery is solved when we 
regard the mass of personal feeling he has 
brought to bear on the subject, and which has 
made his own view of it unsteady. All 
this picturesque and affecting retrospection 
amounts to nothing, or rather tells against the 
aigoment; because the store of contemplation 
which it, ukU ever be while consciousness re- 
mains; nay, must increase even while we 
reckon it, as the present glides into the past, 
and turns another arch over the cave of me- 
mory. This very possession which he would 
set against the future is the only treasure 
which with certainty belongs to it, and of 
which no change of fortune can deprive him ; 
and, therefore, it is clear that the essayist mis- 
takes a sentiment for a demonstration, when 
ha expatiates upon it as proof of such a doc- 
trine. There is nothing affected in the asser- 
tion — no desire to startle — ^no plaving with the 
anbject or the reader ; for of such intellectual 
trickeries he was incapable; but an honest 
miatake into which the strong power of per- 
sonal recollection, and the desire to secure it 
within the lasting fret-work of a theory, drew 
kirn. 80, when wearied with the injustice 
done to his writings by the profligate misre- 
presentations of the government critics, and the 
alothful acquiescence of the public, and con- 
trasting with it the success of the sturdy play- 
ers at his fiivourite game oifioa, which no one 
eotild question, he wrote elaborate essays* to 
prove the superiority of physical qualifications 
to those of intellect— fhll of happy illustrations 
and striking instances, and containing one in- 
imitable bit of truth and pathos ** On the Death 
of Cavanagh,"— but all betide ifu marAp— proving 
nothing but that which required no proof-^that 
corporeal strength and beauty are more speed- 
ily and more surely appreciated than the pro- 
ducts of genius; and leaving the essential 
differences of the two, of the transitory and the 
lasting — of that which is confined to a few 
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barren spectators, and that which is diffused 
through the hearts and affections of thousands, 
and fructifies and expands in generations yet 
unborn, and connects its author with far dis- 
tant times, not by cold renown, but by the links 
of living sympathy— to be exemplified in the 
very essay which would decry it, and to be 
nobly vindicated by its author at other times, 
when he shows, and makes us feel, that 
"words are the only things which last for 
ever."* 80 his attacks on the doctrine of 
utility, which were provoked by the cold ex* 
travagancies of some of its supporters, consist 
of noble and passionate eulogies on the graces, 
pleasures, and ornaments, of life, which leave 
the theory itself, with which all these are con- 
sistent, precisely where it was. So his ** Essays 
on Mr. Owen's View of Societ/' are full of 
exquisite banter, well-directed against the in- 
dividual : of unanswerable expositions of the 
falsehood of his pretensions to novelty and of 
the quackery by which he attempted to render 
them notorious ; of happy satire against the 
aristocratic and religious patronage which he 
sought and obtained for schemes which were 
tolerated by the great because they were 
believed by them to be impracticable; but the 
truth of the principal idea itself remains almost 
untouched. In these instances the penonal 
has prevailed over the ahttraet in the mind of 
the thinker; his else clear intellectual vision 
has been obscured by the intervention of his 
own recollections, loves, resentments, or fan 
cies; and the real ontliues of the subject have 
been overgrown by the exuberant fertility of 
the region which bordered upon them. 

The same causes diminished the immediate 
effect of Mr. Hazlitt's political writings. It 
was the fashion to denounce him as a sour 
Jacobin ; but »o description could be more un- 
just Under the influence of some bitter feel- 
ing, he occasionally poured out a furious in- 
vective against those whom he regarded as the 
enemies of liberty, or the apostates from its 
cause ; but, in general, his force was diverted 
(unconsciously to himself) by figures and 
fantasies, by fine and quaint allusions, by 
quotations from his favourite authors, intro- 
duced with singular felicity as respects the 
direct link of association, but tending by their 
very beauty to unnerve the mind of the reader, 
and substitute the sense of luxury for that of 
hatred or anger. In some of his essays, when 
the reasoning is most cogent, every other sen- 
tence contains some exquisite passage from 
Shakspeare, or Fletcher, or Wordsworth, trail- 
ing after it a line of golden associations^r 
some reference to a novel, over which we have 
a thousand times forgotten the wrongs of 
mankind ; till in the recurring shock of plea- 
surable surprise, the main argument escapes 
us. When, for example, he compares the po- 
sition of certain political waverers to that of 
Clarissa Harlowe when Lovelace would re- 
peat his outrage, and describes them as having 
been, like her, trepanned into a house of ill- 
fame near Pall Mall, and defending their soiled 
virtue with their pen-knives, — who, at the 
suggestion of the stupendous scene which the 
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allnsion directly rerives^ can think or care 
about the renegade of yesterday 1 Here, again, 
is felt the want of that imagi<)ation which 
brings all things into one, tinges all onr 
thoughts and sympathies with one joyous or 
solemn hue, and rejects every ornament which 
does not heighten or prolong the feeling which 
is proper to the design. Even when Mr. Haz- 
litt retaliates on Mr. Southey for attacking his 
old co-patriots, the poetical associations which 
bitter remembrance suggests almost neutralize 
the attack, else overpowering; he brings every 
** flower which sad embroidery wears to strew 
the laureate hearse," where patriotism is in- 
terred; and diverts our indignation and his 
own by affecting references to an early friend- 
ship. So little does he regard the unity of his 
compositions, that in his ** Letter to Giffbrd,** 
after a series of the most just and bitter retorts 
on his maligner^ — " the fine link which con- 
nected literature with the police" — ^he takes a 
fancy to teach that " Ultra-crepidarian Critic" 
his own theory of the natural disinterestedness 
of the human mind, and developes it — not now 
in the mathematical style in which it was first 
raunciated, but ** o'er-informed" with the glow 
of sentiment, and terminating in an eloquent 
rhapsody. This latter part of the letter is one 
of the noblest of his eflfusions, but it entirely 
destroys the first in the mind of the reader; 
for who, when thus contemplating the living 
wheels on which human benevolence is borne 
onward in its triumphant career, and the spirit 
with which they are instinct, can think of the 
poor wasp settled upon them, and who was 
just before transfixed with minikin arrows? 

But the most signal result which ** the shows 
of things " had over Mr. Hazlitt's mind, was 
his setting up the Emperor Napoleon as his 
idol. He strove to justify his predilection to 
himself by referring it to the revolutionary 
origin of his hero, and the contempt with 
which he trampled upon the claims of legiti- 
macy, and humbled the pride of kings. But 
if his " only love " thus sprung <* from his only 
hate," it was not wholly cherished by antipa- 
thies. If there had been nothing in his mind 
which tended to aggrandizement and glory, 
and which would fam reconcile the principles 
of liberty with the lavish accumulation of 
power, he might have desired the triumph of 
young tyranny over legitimate thrones ; but he 
would scarcely have watched its progress 
"like a lover and a child." His feeling for 
Bonaparte was not a sentiment of respect for 
fallen greatness: not a desire to trace "the 
soul of goodness in things evil ;" not a loath- 
ing of the treatment the emperor received 
from ** his cousin kings " in the day of adver- 
sity ; but entire affection mingling with the 
current of the blood, and pervading the moral 
and intellectual being.* Nothing less than 

* Proofii of the lingular fascination which the idea of 
Bonaparte created on Mr. HaxlitVs mind abound in his 
writings. One example of which suffices to show bow 
it mingled with his most passbnate thoughts— his earli- 
est aspirations, and his latest sympathies. Having re- 
ferred to some association which revived the memory 
of his happiest days, he breathes out into this rhapsody : 
— " As I look on the long-neglected copy of the Death 
of Clorinda. golden dreams play upon the canvas as 
they used when I painted it The nowers of Hope and 
JoyMpring^ng up in my mind, recall me time when they 



this strong attachment, at (mee persona! and 
refined, would have enabled him to encoonter 
the toil of collecting and ammging facts and 
dates for four volomes of narratiTe h-« dradg^ 
ery too abhorrent to his habits of mind as a 
thinker, to be sustained by anystimnlus wbieh 
the prospect of wealth or reputation could 
supply. It is^ not so much in the ingenious 
excuses which he discovers for the worst acts 
of his hero, even for the midnight ezecntioii 
of the Duke d*Enghein, and the invasion of 
Spain, that the stamp of personal devotion is 
obvious, as in the graphic force with whidi 
he has delineated fie short-lived splendonn 
of the Imperial Court, and " the trivial fend 
records " he has gathered of erery vestige of 
human feeling by which he could reconcile 
the Emperor to his mind. The first two vo 
lumes of the ** Life of Napoleon," althon^^ 
redeemed by scattered thoughts of true origl* 
nality and depth, are often confased and spi- 
ritless ; the characters of the principal revo- 
lutionists are drawn too much in the style of 
caricatures ; but when the hero throws all bis 
rivals into the distance, erects himself the \ih 
dividual enemy of England, consecrates his 
power by religious ceremonies, and defines it 
by the circle of a crown, the author's strength 
becomes concentrated, his narrative assumes 
an epic dignity and fervour, and glows with 
''the long-resounding march and energy di- 
vine." How happy and proud is he to picture 
the meeting of Napoleon with the Pope, and 
Uie grandeurs of the coronation! How he 
grows wanton in celebrating the fetes of the 
Tuileries, as **• presenting all the elegance of 
enchanted, pageants,** and laments them as 
«* gone like a fairy revel !" How he •* lives 
along the line " of Ahsterlitz, and rejoices in 
its thunder, and hails its setting sun, and ex- 
ults in the minutest details of the subsequent 
meeting of the conquered sovereigns with the 
conqueror! How he expatiates on the fhtal 
marriage with the <*deadly Austrian,'* (as Mr. 
Cobbett justly called that most heartless of her 
sex,) as though it were a chapter in romance, 
and added the grace of beauty to the imperial 
picture ! How he kindles with martial ardour 
as he describes the preparations for the expe- 
dition against Russia; musters the myriads 
of barbarians with a show of dramatic jn^ 
tice ; and fondly lingers among the brief tri- 
umphs of Moskwa on the verge of the terrible 
catastrophe ! The narrative of that disastrous 
expedition is, indeed, written with a master's 
hand; we see the "Grand Army** marching 
to its destruction through the immense per- 
spective; the wild hordes flying before the 
terror of its " coming ;** the bartMiric magnifi- 
cence of Moscow towering in the far distance; 
and when we gaze upon Uie sacrificial confli^ 
gration of the Kremlin, we feel that it is the 
funeral pile of the conqueror's glories. It is 
well for the readers of this splendid work, 
that there is more in it of the painter than of , 

first bloomed there. The yean that are fled knock M 
the door and enter. I am in the Loovre once mot* 
Tht Sun tf AustirUtz has not set. R skhm ktrt, »»M| 



heart ; and hi thi Son </ Olory «t not dtadL, nor 

be to me. I am as when my life benn."— See the Essay 

on "Great and Little Things .» Takk lUk, vol. i,p 
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ftt — taj^yiieian ; dmt its stjrle glows with 
iw ferrcmr of battle, or stiffens with the spoils 
•f Tiotory ; jreC we wonder that this monument 
to impenai grandeur should be raised from 
the dead lerel (tf Jacobinism by an honest and 
frofomid thinker. The solution is, that al- 
iMMi«h ke was this, he was also more — that, 
te wpmiom, he was deroted to the cause of the 
people ; bat that, in fMmg, he required some 
ndiTidoal <^ject of worship ; that he selected 
N^H>leon as one in whose origin and career 
he might impersonate his principles and gra- 
tiiy his affections ; and that he adhered to his 
own idea with heroic obstinacy when the 
*'ehild and diampion of the republic " openly 
•ought to repress all feeling and thought,* but 
mch as he could cast in his own iron moulds, 
and scoffed at popular enthusiasm eren while 
it bore him to the accomplishment of his lof- 
tiest desires. 

If the experiences and the sjonpsthies which 
acted so powerfully on the mind of Hazlitt, 
detract somewhat fifom his authority as a rea- 
sener, they gire an unprecedented interest 
aad Talne to his essays on character and 
books. The excellence of these works differ 
Bot so much in degree as in kind from that of 
aO others of their class. There is a weight 
aad substance about them, which makes us 
ftel that amidst all their nice and dexterous 
analysis, they are, in no small measure, crea- 
tions. The quantity of thought which is ac- 
enmulated upon his favourite subjects; the 
Tariety and richness of the illustrations ; and 
the strong sense of beauty and pleasure which 
perrades and animates die composition, give 
them a place, if not above, yet apart from the 
writings of all other essayists. They have 
not, indeed, the dramatic charm of the old 
*< Spectator " and <* Tattler," not the airy touch 
wim which Addison and Steele sldmmcKl along 
the surfiice of many-coloured life; but they 
d&Bclose the subtle essences of character, and 
trace the secret springs of the affections with 
a more learned and penetrating spirit of hu- 
man dealing than either. The intense interest 
which he takes in his theme, and which 
prompts him to adorn it lavishly with the 
spoils of many an intellectual struggle, com- 
mends it to the feelings as well as &e under- 
standing, and makes the thread of his argu- 
ment seem to us like a fibre of our own 
moral being. Thus his essay on " Pedantry" 
seems, irithin its few pages, to condense not 
only all that can be und^ but all that can be 
ftHf on the happiness which we derive from 
the force of habit, on the soAening influences 
of blameless vanity, and on the moral and pic- 
tnresque effect of Uiose peculiarities of man- 
ner, arising from professional associations, 
which diversiQr and emboss Uie plain ground- 
work of modem life. Thus, his character of 
JUfuiuau is not merely a just estimate of the 
extraordinary person to whom it relates, but 
iu so imbued with the predominant feeling of 
his works that Uie^ seem to glide in review 
before us, and we nse from the essayist as if 
we had pursued the ** Confessions" anew with 
him, and had partaken in the strong sympathy 
which they excited within him during the hap- 
^test snmmert of his youth. Thus, his paper 



on ''Actors and Acting," breathes the very 
soul of abandonment to impulse and heedless 
enjo3rment, affprding glimpses of those brief 
triumphs which make a stroller's career 'Mesa 
forlorn," and presenting mirrors to the stage 
io which its grand and affecting images, them- 
selves reflected from nature, are yet farther 
prolonged and multiplied. His individual 
portraits of friends and enemies are hit off 
with all the strength of hatred or affection, 
neither mitigated by courtesy nor mistrust >— 
partial, as they embrace, at most, only one as- 
pect of the character, but startling in their vi- 
vidness, and productive of infinite amusement 
to those who are acquainted with the originals. 
It must be conceded that these personal refeiw 
ences were sometimes made wim unjustifiable 
freedom ; but they were more rarely prompted 
l^ malice prepense, than by his strong con- 
sciousness of the eccentricities of mankind, 
which pressed upon him for expression, and 
irritated his pen into satiric picture. And 
when this keen observance was exerted on 
scenes in which he delighted — as the Wednes 
day evening parties of Mr. Lamb's — ^how fine, 
how genial, how happy his delineations ! How 
he gaUiers up the precious moments, when 
poets and artists known to tame, and men of 
fancy and wit yet unexhausted by publication, 
met in careless pleasure; and distils their 
finest essence. And if sometimes the tempts^ 
tion of making a spiteful hit at one of his 
friends was too urgent for resistance, what 
amends he made by some oblique compliment, 
at once as hearty and as refined as those by 
which Pope has made those whom he loved 
immortal. But these essays, in which the 
spirit of personality sometimes runs riot, are 
inferior, in our apprehension, to those in 
which it warms and peoples more abstracted 
views of humanity — ^not purely metaphysical 
reasonings, which it tended to disturb,* nor 
political disquisitions which it checked and 
turned from their aim ; but estimates of the 
high condition and solemn incidents of our 
nature. Of this class, his papers on the " Love 
of Life," on the '• Fear of Death," on the '* Rea- 
sons why Distant Objects Please," on " Anti- 
quity," on the ** Love of the Country," and on 
" Living to Oneself," are choice specimeois, 
written with equal eamesmess and ingenuity, 
and frill of noble pieces of retrospection on 
his own past being. Beyond their immediate 

* Of the writers' since Hume, who have written on 
metaphysics, with the severity proper to the subject, 
are Mr. Feame, the author of the iBssay on " Conscious- 
ness," and Lady Mary Shepherd, whose works on 
*' Cause and Effect" are anionf^t the most remarkable 
productions of the age. Beattie, Dugald Stewart, Dr. 
Brown, and his imitators, turned what should have been 
abstract reasoning " to favour and to prettiness." Mr. 
Hazlitt obscured it by thickly clustered associations; 
and Coleridge presented it in the masquerade of a gor- 
ffeous fancy. Lady Mary Shepherd, on the other hand, 
IS a thinker of as much honesty as courage ; her specu- 
lations are colourless, and leave nothin([ on the mind 
but the fine-drawn lines of thought Colendffe, address- 
ing the Duchess- of Devonshire, on a spirited verse she 
had written on the heroism of Tell, asks— 

" O lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure. 
Where got ye that heroic measure ?" 

The poet might have found in the reasoning of Lady 
Mary Shepherd a worthier object of admirauon thaa la 
the little stanza which seemed so extraordinary aa ef 
fort for a lady of fashion. 
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objects of contemplation, there is alwajs tracing instances of pathos and genns of n» 
opened a moral perspective ; and the tender rality amidst scenes whidi the world had 
hues of memory gleam and tremble over agreed to censure and to enjoy as Tolgar and 
them. immoral* He revels in the delights of old 
''Books," says Mr. Wordsworth, "are a English comedy ; exhibits the sonl of art in ita 
sabstantial world," and surely those on which town-bom graces, and the spirit of gayety in its 
Hazlitt has expatiated with true regard, have mirth ; detects for us a more delicate flavour 
assumed, to our apprehensions, a stouter re- in the wit of Cougreve, and lights up the age 
ality since we surveyed them tlurough the me- of Charles the Second, ** when longs and no- 
dinm of his mind. In general, the effect of cri- hies led purely ornamental lives," with the airy 
ticism, even when fairly and tenderly applied, and harmless splendour in which it streamed 
is the reverse of this ; for the very process of upon him amidst rustic manners and Presby- 
subjecting the creations of the poet and the no- terian virtues. But his accounts of many ot 
relist to examination as works of art, and of the dramatists of Shakspeare's age are less 
estimating the force of passion or of habit, as happy ; for he had no ^arly acquaintance with 
exemplified in them, so necessarily implies these that he should receive them into his 
that they are but the shadows of thought, as in- own heart, and commend them to ours ; he 
sensibly to dissipate the illusion which our read them that he might lecture upon theni/-^ 
dreamy youth had perchance cast around them, and he lectures upon them for effect, not ibr 
But in all that Haslitt has written on old Eng- love. With the exception of a single charae- 
lish authors, he is seldom merely critical. His ter, that of Sir .Orlando Friscobaldo, whom he 
masterly exposition of that huge book of fan- recognised at first sight as one with whose qua- 
tastical fallacies, the vaunted ** Arcadia" of Sir lities he had been long familiar, they did not 
Philip Sidney,* stands almost alone in his touch him nearly; and, therefore, his coa»- 
works as a specimen of the mere power of un- ments upon them are comparatively meagre 
erring dissection and impartial judgment. In and turgid, and he gladly escapes from them 
the laboratory of his intellect, analysis was into "wise saws and modem instances." The 
tnmed to the sweet uses of alchemy. While light of his own experience does not thicken 
he discourses of characters he has known the about their scenes. His notices of Marlow, 
longest, he sheds over them the light of his Hey wood, Middleton, Marston, Decker, Chap- 
own boyhood, and makes us partakers of that man, Webster, and Ford, do not let as half so 
realizing power by which they become crea- far into the secret of these extraordinary wfi- 
tures of flesh and blood, with whom we may ters as the notes which Mr. Lamb has scatter> 
eat, drink, and be merry. He bids us enjoy all ed (stray gifts of beauty and wisdom) throng 
that he has enjoyed in their society ; invites us the little volume of his " Specimens ;" imbued 
to gaze, as he did first, on that setting sun with the very feeling which swelled and crim- 
which Schiller's heroic Robber watched in his soned in their intensest passages, and coming 
sadness, and makes us feel that to us " that sun on the listening mind like strains of antique 
will never set ;" or introduces us to honest old melody, breathed from the midst of that wild 
Deckar on the borders of Salisbury Plain, and solemn region in which their natural ma- 
when he struck a bargain for life with the best gic wrought its wonders. His regard for Bean- 
ereation of the poet's genias. ** After a long mont and Fletcher is more hearty, and his ap- 
walk" with him ** through unfrequented tracks preciation of scattered excellencies in them as 
—after starting the hare from the fern, or hear- fine as can be wished ; but he does not seem to 
ing the wing of the raven rustle above our apprehend the pervading spirit of their dramas, 
heads, being greeted by the woodman's stem — the mere spirit of careless grace and fleeting 
'good nighr,' as he strikes into his narrow beauty, which made the walk of tragedy a 
homewaM path," we too "take our ease at our fairy land ; turned passions and motives to its 
inn beside the blazing hearth, and shake hands own sweet will; annihilated space and time; 
with Signor Orlando Friscobaldo as the oldest and sheds its rainbow hues with bountiful in- 
acquaintance we have."f He has increased difference on the just and the unjust ; repre- 
our personal knowledge of Don Quixote, of sented virtue as a happy accident, vice as a 
John Buocle, of Parson Adams, of Pamela, of wajrward fancy; and changed one for the other 




dearer terms with them. His cordial warmth of life to an heroic game, to be played splen« 

brings out their pleasantest and most charac- didly out, and left without a sigh. Nor does he 

teristic traits as heat makes visible the writing pierce through the hard and knotty rind of Ben 

which a lover's caution has traced in colourless Jonson's manner, which alone, in our time, 

liquid ; and he thus attests their reality with has been entirely penetrated by the author of 

an evidence like that of the senses. He restored 

the "Beggar's Opera," which had been long .Thj. exqm«te morsel of criticism (if that name be 

treated as a burlesque appendage to the " New- proper) erst appeared in the " Morning Chronicle," as aa 

gate Calendar," to its proper station ; showing miroduetion to the account of the arst appearance of Mist 

how the depth of th. d«i^.and the brilliancy *''i^''i^iS;^^V^.^r«'^e"b~S^.^^^^^ 

01 the workmanship, had been overlooked in any hope of such an article. What a snrprise it was ia 

the palpable coarseness of the materials ; and «■? »* for the first time, amidst the tempered painoU 

' and measured praise of Mr. Perry^s columns ! It ki 



afterwards printed in the ** Round Table," and (beiaf 
* Lectures on the Age of /.^dzabetlu— Lecture YI. justly a favourite of its author) fband fit place m his 

f/buL—Leetan UL *^ Lectures on the Engliah Poets."— See Lectare VL 
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die *'Merohuit of London," who, when a mere 
lad, grappled with this toagh subject and mas- 
tered it;* and whose long and earnest aspira- 
tion after a kindred foree and beauty with this 
and other idols of his serious boyhood, is not, 
eren now, wholly unfulfilled ! 

Of Shakspeare's genius, Mr. Hazlitt has 
written largely and well ; but there is more 
ftlieity in his incidental references to this 
great subject, than in those elaborate essays 
upon ity which fill the volume entitled ** Chap 
raeters of Shakspeare's Plays." In reading them 
we are fatigued by perpetual eulogy, — ^not be- 
cause we deem it excessive, but because 
we observe in it a constant straining to ex- 
press an admiration too vast for any style. 
There is so much suggested by the poet to 
each individual mind, which blends with, and 
eolours its own most profound meditations and 
dearest feelings, without assuming a distinct 
fiyrm, that we resent the laborious efforts of 
ftBoCher to body forth his own ideas of our 
common inheritance, unless they vindicate 
themselves by entire success, as intruding on 
the holy groiud of our own thoughts. Mr. 
Lamb's brief glance at ** Lear" is the only in- 
itaiice of a commentary on one of Shakspeare's 
fbnr great tragedies which ever appeared to us 
entirely worthy of the original ; and this, in- 
de^ seems to prolong, and even to heighten, 
the feeling of the tremendous scenes to which 
it applies^ and to make compensation for dis- 
placing our own dim and faint conceptions, 
long cherished as they were, by the huge image 
dearly reflected in another's mind. There is 
nothing approaching to this excellence in Mr. 
Hazlitra account of ''Lear," of " Hamlet," of 
'^ Othello," or of " Macbeth." He piles epithet 
on epithet in a vain attempt to reach *<the 
height of his great argiunent :" or trifles with 
the subject, in despair of giving adequate ex- 

evssion to his own feelings respecting it. 
or is his essay on ''Romeo and Juliet" 
more successfhl ; for here, unable to find lan- 
gnage which may breathe the sense of love 
and joy which the play awakens, he attacks 
Wordsworth's " Ode on the Intimations of Im- 
mortality in Early Childhood," because it 
refers the glory of our intellectual being to a 
season antecedent to the dawn of passion ; as 
if there was any common standard for the 
most delicious of all pla3rs of which love is 
the essence, and the noblest train of philoso- 

2 hie thought which ever ''voluntary moved 
armonious numbers ;" as if each had not a 
tnith of its own ; or as if there was not room 
enough in the great world of poetry for both ! 
When thus reduced by conscious inability to 
grasp the subject, into vague declamation, he 
was lost ; but wherever he found " jutting freeze 
or cornice" to lodge the store of his own re- 
flections, as in estimating the aristocratic pride 
of " Coriolanus," he was excellent ; still better 
where he could mingle the remembrances of 
sportive ehildhood with the poet's fantasies, 
as in describing the "Midsummer Night's 
Dream ;" and best of ail when he could vindi- 
cate his own hatred of the sickly cant of mor- 
tility, and his sense of hearty and wise enjoy- 

^ ** Betrotpaethro Review," toL i. pp. 161—408. 



ment, by precept and example such as "The 
Twelfth Night*' gave him. In these instances, 
his own peculiar fiiculty, as a commentator on 
the writings of others,---that of enriching his 
criticism by congenial associations, and, at the 
same time infusing into it the spirit of hit 
author, thus "stealing and giving odour"-* 
had free scope, while the greatest tragedies 
remained beyond the reach of all earthly iii* 
fluence, too &r withdrawn "in the highest 
heaven of invention," to be afiected by any 
atmosphere of sentiment he might inhale him 
self, or shed around others. 

The strong sense of pleasure, both intellect* 
nal and physical, naturally produced in HazLrt 
a rooted attachment to the theatre, where the de 
lights of the mind and the senses are blended { 
where the grandeur of the poet's conceptions 
is, in some deg^ree, made palpable, and luxury 
is raised and refined by wit, sentiment, and 
fancy. His dramatic criticisms are more 
pregnant with fine thoughts on that bright 
epitome of human life than any others which 
ever were written; yet they are often more 
successful in making us forget their immediate 
subjects than in doing them justice. He began 
to write with a rich fund of theatrical recollec- 
tions; and, except when Kean, or Miss Ste- 
phens, or Listen supplied new and decided im- 
pulses, he did litUe more than draw upon this 
old treasury. The theatre to him was redolent 
of the past ; images of Siddons, of Kemble, of 
Bannister, of Jordan, thickened the air ; im- 
perfect recognitions of a hundred evenings, 
when mirth or sympathy had loosened tiie 
pressure at the heart, and set the springs of 
life in happier motion, thronged around him, 
and " more than echoes talked along the walls." 
He loved the theatre for these associations, and 
for the immediate pleasure which it gave to 
thousands about him, and the humanizing in- 
fluences it shed among them, and attended it 
with constancy to the very last ;* and to those 
personal feelings and universal sympathies he 
gave fit expression ; but bis habits of mind 
were unsuited to the ordinary duties of the 
critic. The players put him out. He could not, 
like Mr. Leigh Hunt, who gave theatrical criti- 
cism a place in modem literature, apply his 
graphic powers to a detail of a performance, 
and make it interesting by the delicacy of the 
touch ; encrystal the cobweb intricacies of a 
plot with the sparkling dew of his own fancy 
— ^bid the light plume wave in the fluttering 
grace of his style— or " catch ere she fell the 
Cynthia of the minute," and fix the airy charm 
in lasting words. In criticism, thus just and 
picturesque, Mr. Hunt has never been ap- 
proached ; and the wonder is, that, instead of 
falling ofi" with the art of acting, he even grew 
richer ; for the articles of the '* Tatier" equal- 
ling Uiose of the " Examiner" in niceness of 
discrimination, are superior to them in depth 
and colouring. But Hazlitt required a more 
powerful impulse ; he never wrote willingly, 
except on what was great in itself, or, forming 
a portion of his own past being, was great to 
him ; and when both these felicities combir jd 

* See his article entitled " The Free Admiivon," ii 
the "New Monthlv Magazine," vol. zxix. p. 93; one of 
hie laat. and one or hit moat characteriatic efluaioii» 
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in the subject, he was best of all— as npon 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. Mr. Kean satisfied 
the first requisite only» but in the highest pos- 
sible degree. His extraordinary vigour struck 
Hazlitt, who attended the theatre for the ** Morn- 
ing Chronicle," on the night of his dSb4t, in 
the very first scene, and who, from that night, 
became the most dieToted and efficient of his 
supporters. Yet if, on principle, Hazlitt pre- 
ferred Kean to Kemble, and sometimes drew 
parallels between them disparaging to the idol 
of his earlier afiections, there is nothing half 
fo fine in his eloquent eulogies on the first, as 
in his occasional recurrences to the last, when 
the stately form which had realized full many 
a boyish dream of Roman greatness "came 
<back upon his heart again," and seemed to re- 
proach him for his late preference of the pas- 
sionate to the ideaL He criticised new plays 
with reluctant and indecisive hand, except 
when strong friendship supplied the place of old 
reccilection, as in the instances of Barry Corn- 
wall and Sheridan Knowles — the first of whom, 
not exhausting all the sweetness of his nature 
in scenes of fiuiciful tenderness and gentle 
sorrow, cheered him by unwearied kindness in 
hours of the greatest need — and the last, as 
kind and as true, had, even from a boy, been the 
object of his warmest esteem. He rejoiced to 
observe his true-hearted pupil manifesting a 
dramatic instinct akin to that of the old masters 
of passion— 4ike them forgetting himself in his 
subject, and contented to see /airplay between 
his persons^— working all his interest out of 
the purest afi*ections, which might beat in- 
deed beneath the armour of old Rome, and 
beside its domestic hearths, but belong to all 
time— and finding an actor who, with taste and 
skill to preserve his unstudied grace, had heart 
enough to send his honest homely touches to 
the hearts of thousands. Would that Hazlitt 
had lived to witness the success of the ^ Hunch- 
back" — ^not that it is better than the plays 
which he did see, but that he would have ex- 
alted to find the town surprised for once into 
justice, recognising the pathos and beauty 
which had been among them unappreciated so 
long, and paying part of that debt to the living 
author, which he feared they would leave for 
posterity to acknowledge in vain ! 

Mr. Hazlitt's criticisms on pictures are, as 
we have been informed by persons competent 
to judge, and believe, masterly. Of their jus- 
tice we are unable to form an opinion for our- 
selves : but we know that they are instinct 
with earnest devotion to art, and rich with il- 
lustrations of its beauties. Accounts of paint- 
ings are too often either made up of technical 
terms, which convey no meaning to the un- 
initiated, or of florid description of the scenes 
represented, with scarce an allusion to the 
skill by which the painter has succeeded in 
emulating nature ; but Hazlitt's early aspira- 
tions, and fond endeavours after excellence in 
the art, preserved him efiectually from these 
errors. He regarded the subject with a perfect 
love. No gusty passion here ruffled the course 
of his thoughts : all his irritability was soothed, 
and all his disappointments forgotten, before 
the silent miracles of human genius ; and his 
swDv^in aUempts, fi^ndly remembered instead 



of exciting envy of the snccesa of others, 
heightened his sense of their merit, and his 
pleasure and pride in accumulaticK honours om 
their names. Mr. Hunt says of these essays, 
that they ** throw a light on art as from a 
painted window,"— « sentence which, in its 
few words, characterizes them all, and leaves 
nothing to be wished or added. 

In person, Mr. Hazlitt was of the middle size, 
with a handsome and eager eonntenance, won 
by sickness and thought ; and dark hair, which 
had curled stiffly over Uie temples, and was 
only of late years sprinkled with gray. His 
gait was slou<^ngand awkward, and his dress 
neglected; but when he began to talk he could 
not be mistaken for a common man. In the 
company of persons with whom he was not 
familiar his bashfulness was painful : but when 
he became entirely at ease, and entered on a 
favourite topic, no one's conversation was 
ever more deli^tfnl. He did not talk fur e^ 
feet, to dazzle, or surprise, or annoy, but with 
the most simple and honest desire to make his 
view of the subject entirely apprehended by his 
hearer. There was sometimes an obvious 
struggle to do this to his own satis&ction : he 
seemed labouring to drag his thought to light 
from its deep lurkong place ; and, with modest 
distrust of that power of expression which he 
had found so late in life, he often betrajred a 
fear that he had failed to make himself nndei^ 
stood, and recurred to the subject again and 
again, that he might be assured he had sue*- 
ceeded. In argument, he was candid and libe- 
ral: there was nothing about him pragmati- 
cal or exclusive ; he never drove a principle to 
its utmost possible consequences, but like 
Locksley, ** allowed for the wind." For some 
years previous to his death, he observed an 
entire abstinence from fermented liquors, which 
he had once quafied with the proper relish he 
had for all the good things of this life, but which 
he courageously resigned when he found the 
indulgence perilous to his health and fiftculties. 
The cheerfulness with which he made this sa- 
crifice always appeared to us one of the most 
amiable traits in his character. He had no 
censure for others, who for the same motives 
were less wise or less resolute; nor did he 
think he had earned, by his own constan 
cy, any right to intrude advice which he 
knew, if wanted, must be unavailing. Nor did 
he profess to be a convert to the general system 
of abstinence which was advocated by one of 
his kindest and standiest friends: he avowed 
that he yielded to necessity ; and instead of 
avoiding the sight of that which he could no 
longer taste, he was seldom so happy as when 
he sat with friends at their wine, participating 
the sociality of the time, and renewing his own 
past enjoyment in that of his companions, with- 
out regret and without envy. Like Dr. John- 
son, he made himself poor amends for the loss 
of wine by drinking tea, not so largely, indeed, 
as the hero of Boswell, but at least of equal 
potency — for he might have challenged Mrs. 
Thrale and all her sex to make stronger tea 
than his own. In society, as in politics, he was 
no flincher. He loved " to hear the chimes at 
midnight," without considering them as a sum- 
mons to rise. At these seasons, when in his 
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!iapi>ie8t mood, he used to dwell on the conver- 
satioiial powers of his friends, and live over 
again the deJightfnl hoars he had passed with 
them ; repeat the pregnant pnns that one had 
made; tell oTer again a story with which ano- 
ther had conTulsc^i the room ; or expand in the 
eloquence of a third : always best pleased when 
he could detect some talent which was unre- 
garded by the world, and giving alike, to the 
celebrated and the unknown, due honour. 

Mr. Hazlitt delivered three courses of Lec- 
tures at the Surrey Institution, to the matter of 
which we have repeatedly alluded— on The 
EngUtk Poeii ; on The EngUsh Comic Wiriten, 
tfnd on The jSg$ of Elizabeth — before audiences 
with whom he had but ** an imperfect sympa- 
thy." They consisted chiefly of Dissenters, 
who agreed with him in his hatred of Lord 
Castlereagh, but who ''loved no plays;*' of 
Quakers, who approved him as the opponent of 
Slavery and Capital Punishment, but who 
* heard no music ;** of citizens, devoted to the 
main chance, who had a hankering aller ^ the 
improvement of the mind,*' but to whom his 
favourite doctrine of its natural disinterested- 
ness was a riddle ; of a few enemies who came 
to sneer; and a few friends, who were eager to 
learn and to admire. The comparative insen- 
sibility of the bulk of his audience to his finest 
passages, sometimes provoked him to awaken 
their attention by points which broke the train 
of his discourse, after which he could make 
himself amends by some abrupt paradox which 
might set their prejudices on edge, and make 
them fancy^ they were shocked. He startled 
many of them at the onset, by observing, that, 
since Jacob's Dream, " the heavens have gone 
farther off and become astronomical," — a fine 
extravagance, which the ladies and gentlemen, 
who had grown astronomical themselves un- 
der the preceding lecturer, felt called on to re- 
sent as an attack on their severer studies. 
When he read a well-known extract from Cow- 
per, comparing a poor cottager with Voltaire, 
and had pronounced the line ** a truth the bril- 
liant Frenchman never knew," they broke into 
a joyous shout of self-gratnlation, that they 
were so much wiser than a wicked Frenchman! 
When he passed by Mrs. Hannah More with 
observing, that ** she had written a great deal 
wliich he had never read," a voice gave ex- 
pression to the general commiseration and 
surprise, by calling out "More pity for you!" 
They were confounded at his reading with 
more emphasis perhaps than discretion. Gay's 
epigrammatic lines on Sir Richard Blackstone, 
in which scriptural persons are freely hitched 
into rhyme ; but he went doggedly on to the 
end, and, by his perseverance, baffled those 
who, if he had acknowledged himself wrong by 
stopping, would have hissed him without mer- 
cy. He once had an edifying advantage over 
them. He was enumerating the humanities 
which endeared Dr. Johnson to his mind, and 
at the close of an agreeable catalogue, men- 
tioned, as last and noblest, ** his carrying the 
poor victim of disease and dissipation on his 
back through Fleetpstreet," — at which a titter 
arose from some, who were struck by the pic- 
ture as ludicrous, and a murmur from others, 
who deemed the allusion unfit for ears polite. 

9 



He paused for an instant, and then added in 
his sturdiest and most impressive manner, " an 
act which realizes the parable of the Good Sa« 
maritan," at which his moral and delicate 
hearers shrunk rebuked into deep silence. He 
was not eloquent in the true sense of the term ; 
for his thoughts were too weighty to be moved 
along by the shallow stream of feeling which 
an evening's excitement can rouse. He wrote 
all his lectures, and read them as they were 
written : but his deep voice and earnest manner 
suited his matter well. He seemed to dig into 
his subject — and not in vain. In delivering his 
longer quotations, he had scarcely continuity 
enough for the versification of ShaJcspeare and 
Milton, **with linked sweetness long drawn 
out ;" but he gaVe Pope's brilliant satire and 
divine compliments, which are usually com- 
plete within the couplet, with an elegance and 
point which the poet himself would have felt 
as their highest praise. 

Mr. Hazlitt had little inclination to write 
about contemporary authors, — and still less to 
read rhem. He was with difllicnlty persuaded 
to look into the Scotch Novels ! but when he 
did so, he found them old in substance though 
new in form, read them with as much avidity 
as the rest of the world, and expressed better 
than any one else what all the world felt about 
them. His hearty love of them, however, did 
not decrease, but aggravate, his dislike of the 
political opinions and practices of their author ; 
and yet, the strength of his hatred towards that 
which was accidental and transitory, only set 
ofi* the unabated power of his regard for the 
free and the lasting. Coleridge and Words- 
worth were not modems to him ; for he knew 
them in his youth, which was his own an* 
tiquity, and the feelings which were the germ 
of their poetry had sunk deep into his heart. 
His personal acquaintance with them was 
broken before he became known to the world 
as an author, and he sometimes alluded to 
them with bitterness: but he, and he alone, 
has done justice to the immortal works of the 
one, and the genius of the other. The very 
prominence which he gave to them as objects 
of attack, at the time when it was the fashion 
to pour contempt on their names — when the 
public echoed those articles of the ** Edinburgh 
Review" upon them, which they now regard 
with wonder as the curiosities of criticism, 
proved what they still were to him ; and, in the 
midst of those attacks, there are involuntary 
confessions of their influence over his mind, 
are touches of admiration, heightened by fond 
regret, which speak more than his elaborate 
eulogies upon them in his "Spinl of the Age." 
With tho exception of the works </ these, and 
of . vo or three friends to whom we have al- 
luded, he held modern literature in shghi es- 
teem; and he regarded the discoveries of 
science, and the visions of optimism, with an 
undazzled eye. His ** large discourse of rea« 
son" looked not before, but after. He felt it his 
great duty, as a lover of genius and art, to de- 
fend the fame of the mighty dead. When the 
old painters were assailed in ** The Catalogue 
Raisonn^ of the British Institution," he was 
** touched with noble anger." All his own 
vain longings after the immortality of the works 
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which were libelled, — the very tranquillity and 
beauty they had shed into his soul^ — all his 
comprehension of the sympathy and delight of 
thousands, which, accumulating through long 
time, had attested their worth — were fused to- 
gether to dazzle and to blast the poor caviller 
who would disturb the judgment of ages. So, 
when a popular poet assailed the fame of 
Rousseau— seeking to reverse the decision of 
posterity on what that great writer had done, 
by fancying the opinion of people of condition 
in his neighbourhood on what he seemed to 
their apprehensions while living with Madame 
de Warrens, he vindicated the prerogatives of 
genius with the true logic of passion. Few 
Slings irritated him more than the claims set 
up for the present generation to be wiser and 
better than those which have gone before it. 
He had no power of imagination to embrace 
the golden clouds which hung over the Future, 
but he rested and expatiated in the Past To 
his apprehension human good did not appear 
a slender shoot of yesterday, like the bean-stalk 
in the fairy-tale, aspiring to the skies, and end- 
ing in an enchanted castle, but a huge growth 
of intertwisted fibres, grasping the earth by 
numberless roots, and bearing vestiges of '^ a 
thousand storms, a thousand thunders." 

It would be beside our purpose to discuss 
the relative merits of Mr. Hazlitt's publica- 
tions, to most of which we have alluded in 
passing; or to detail the scanty vicissitudes 
of a literary life. Still less do we feel bound 
Id «zpote or to defend the personal frailties 



which fell to his portion. We have endaa 
voured to trace his intellectual character in 
the records he has left of himself in his works, 
as an excitement and a guide to their perusal 
by those who have yet to know them. Hie 
concern of mankind is with this alone. In 
the case of a profound thinker more than of 
any other, "that which men call evil** — the 
accident of his condition — ^is interred with 
him, while the good which he has achieved 
lies un mingled and entire. The events of Mr. 
Haz]itt*s true life are not his engagement by 
the ** Morning Chronicle," or his transfer of 
his services to the '< Times," or his introduc- 
tion to the ** Edinburgh Review," or his con- 
tracts or quarrels with booksellers; but the 
progress and the development of his under- 
standing as nurtured or swayed by his affec- 
tions. "His warfare was within;" and its 
spoils are ours! His ''thoughts which wan- 
dered through eternity " live with us, though 
the hand which traced them for our benefit is 
cold. His death, though at the age of only 
fiAy-two, can hardly be deemed untimely. He 
lived to complete the laborious work in which 
he sought to embalm his idea of his chosen 
hero ; to see the unhoped-for downfiEill of the 
legitimate throne which had been raised on 
the ruins of the empire ; and to open, without 
exhausting, those stores which he had gathered 
in his youth. If the impress of his power is 
not left on the sympathies of a people, it has 
(all he wished) sunk into minds neither xax^ 
fleeting nor ungrateful. 
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THE LATE DOWAGER LADY HOLLAND 



[Mo&ifiifo Chbonicls, Nov. 25, 1845.] 



It seems scarcely fttting that the grare 
should dose over the remains of the late Dow- 
ager Lady Holland without some passing tri- 
bole beyond the paragraph which announces, 
with the ordinary expression of regret, the de- 
cease of a widow lady advanced in years, and 
reninds the world of fashion that the event 
has placed several noble families in mourning. 
That event, which a fortnight ago was re- 
garded by friendly apprehensions as probably 
at the distance of some years, has not merely 
cloodifd and impaired the enjoyments of one 
large circle, bat has eztingoished for ever a 
spirit of social happiness which has animated 
many, and severed the most genial link of as- 
sociation, by which some of the finest minds 
which yet grace the literary and political 
world were connected with the mightiest of 
those which have left us. The charms of the 
celebrated hospitaUties of Holland House, in 
the time of its late revered master, have been 
too gracefally developed, by one who has often 
partaken and enhanced them, in the Edinburgh 
Review for July, 1841, to allow a feebler expres- 
sion ; but death had not then bestowed the 
melancholy privilege of expatiating on the 
share of its mistress in crowding those me- 
morable hours with various pleasure, or on 
the energetic kindness with which she strove, 
against the perpetual sense of unutterable 
loss, to renew some portion of their enjoy-' 
ments. For the remarkable position she oc- 
cupied, during many years of those daily fes- 
tivals in which genius, wit, and patriotic hope 
were triumphant, she was eminently gifted. 
While her own remarks were full of fine 
practical sense, and nice observation, her in- 
fluence was chiefly felt in the discourse of those 
whom she directed and inspired, and which, 
as she impelled it, startled by the most animated 
contrasts, or blended in the most graceful har- 
monies. Beyond any other hostess we ever 
knew — and very far beyond any host — she pos- 
sessed the tact of perceiving and the power 
of evoking the various capacities which lurked 
in every part of the brilliant circles she drew 
around her. To enkindle the enthusiasm of 
an artist on the theme over which he had 
achieved the most facile mastery ; to set loose 
the heart of the rustic poet, and imbue his 
speech with the freedom of his native hills ; 
10 draw £rom the adventurous traveller a 



breathing picture of his most imminenl dag- 
ger, or to embolden the bashful soldier vo dis- 
close his own share in the perils and glories 
of some famous battle-field ; to encourage the 
generous praise of friendship, when the speaker 
and the subject reflected interest on each other, 
or win the secret history of some effort which 
had astonished the world or shed new lights 
on science ; — to conduct those brilliant deve- 
lopments to the height of satisfaction, and 
then to shift the scene by the magic of a word, 
were among her daily successes. And if this 
extraordinary power over the elements of so- 
cial enjoyment was sometimes wielded without 
the entire concealment of its despotism ; if a 
decisive check sometimes rebuked a speaker 
who might inten^ept the variegated beauty of 
JefiVey's indulgent criticism, or the jest an- 
nounced and self-rewarded in Sydney Smith's 
delighted and delighting chuckle, the authority 
was too clearly exerted for the evening's pros- 
perity, and too manifestly impelled by an 
urgent consciousness of the value of those 
golden hours which were fleeting within its 
confines, to sadden the enforced silence with 
more than a momentary regret. If ever her 
prohibition, clear, abrupt, and decisive, indi- 
cated more than a preferable regard for live- 
lier discourse, it was when a depreciatory tone 
was adopted towards genius, or goodness, or 
honest endeavour, or when some ftriend, per- 
sonal or intellectual, was mentioned in slight- 
ing phrase. Habituated to a generous partisan- 
ship by strong sympathy with a great political 
cause, she carried the fidelity of her devotion 
to that cause into her social relations, and was 
ever the truest and the fastest of friends* 
The tendency, often more idle than malicious, 
to soften down the intellectual claims of the 
absent, which so insidiously besets literary 
conversation, and teaches a superficial insin- 
cerity even to substantial esteem and regard, 
found no favour in her presence ; and hence 
the conversations over which she presided, 
perhaps beyond all that ever flashed with a 
kindred splendour, were marked by that integ- 
rity of good nature which might admit of their 
exact repetition to every living individual 
whose merits were discussed, without the dan- 
ger of inflicting pain. Under her auspices, 
not only all critical, but all personal talk was 
tinged with kindness; the strong interest 
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which she took in the happiness of her friends 
shed a peculiar sunnihess o^er the aspects of 
life presented by the common topics of alli- 
ances, and marriages, and promotions; and 
not a hopeful engagement, or a happy wed- 
ding, or a promotion of a friend's son, or a 
new intellectnal triumph of any youth with 
whose name and history she was familiar, but 
became an event on which she expected and 
. required congratulation, as on a part of her 
own fortune. Although there was naturally 
a preponderance in - her society of the senti- 
ment of popular progress, which once was 
cherished almost exclusively by the party to 
whom Lord Holland was united by sacred ties, 
no expression of triumph in success, no viru- 
lence in sudden disappointment, was ever per- 
mitted to wound the most sensitive ear of her 
conservative guests. It might be that some 
placid comparison of recent with former times 
spoke a sense of freedom's peaceful victory; 
or that, on the giddy edge of some great party 
struggle, the festivities of the evening might 
take a more serious cast, as pews arrived 
from the scene of contest, and the pleasure be 
deepened with the peril ; but the feeling was 
always restrained by the present evidence of 
permanent solaces for the mipd, which no po- 
litical changes could disturb. If to hail and 
welcome genius— or even talent which revered 
and imitated genius — was one of the greatest 
pleasures of Lord Holland's life, to search it 



out, and bring it within the sphere of his nobk 
sympathy, was the delightful study of hei^s. 
How often, during the last half century, has 
the steep ascent of fame been brightened by 
the genial appreciation she bestowed, and tibe 
festsd light she cast on its solitude ! How of- 
ten has the assurance of success received its 
crowning delight amid the genial luxury of 
her circle, where renown itself has been real- 
ized for the first time in all its sweetness! 
How large a share she communicated to the 
delights of Holland House will be understood 
by those who shared her kindness, first in 
South-street, and recently in Stanhope-street, 
where, after Lord Holland's death, she ho- 
noured his meniory by cherishing his friends 
and following his example ; where, to the last, 
with a voice retaining its girlish sweetness, 
she welcomed every guest, invited or casual, 
with the old cordiality and queenly grace; 
where authors of every age and school— from 
Rogers, her old and affectionate friend, whose 
first poem illuminated the darkness of the last 
closing century *<like a rich jewel in an Ethi* 
op's ear," down to the youngest disciple of the 
latest school — ^found that honour paid to litera- 
ture which English aristocracy has too com- 
monly denied it ; and where, every day, almost 
to her last, added to her claim to be remem- 
bered as one who, during a long life, culti- 
vated the great art of living happily, by the 
greatr means of making others happy. 



ADDRESS 

AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE MANCHESTER ATHENJEUM, Oct. 83, 184ft. 

[Makchester Guakdian, Oct. 25, 1845.] 



Iv there were not virtue in the objects and 
purposes, and power in the affections, which 
have called into life the splendid scene before 
me, capable of emboldening the apprehensive 
and strengthening the feeble, I should shrink 
at this moment ft'om attempting to discharge 
the duties of the high office to which the kind- 
ness of your directors has raised me. When 
I remember that the first of this series of bril- 
liant anniversaries, which is still only begin- 
ning, was illustrated by the presidency of my 
friend, Mr. Charles Dickens, — who' brought to 
your cause not only the most earnest sympathy 
with the healthful enjo3rments and stea,dy ad- 
vancement of his species, but the splendour 
of a fame as early matured and as deeply im- 
pressed on the hearts of his countrymen as that 
of any writer since the greatest of her intellec- 
tual eras : when I recollect that his place was 
filled last year by one whose genius, singularly 
diversified and vivid, has glanced with arrowy 
flame over various departments of literature 
and conditions of life, and who was associated 
with kindred spirits, eager to lavish the ardours 
of generous youth, on the noble labour of re- 



newing old ties of brotherhood and attachmeni 
among all classes, ranks, and degrees of 
human family, — ^I feel that scarcely less than 
the inspiration which breathes upon us here, 
through every avenue of good you have opened, 
could justify the ' hope that the deficiencies of 
the chairman of this night may be forgotten in 
the interest and the majesty of his themes. 
Impressrve as such an assembly as this would 
be in any place, and under any circumstances, 
it becomes solemn, almost awful, when the 
true significancy of its splendour is unveiled 
to the mind. If we consider that this festival 
of intellect is holden in the capital of a district 
containing, within comparatively narrow con- 
fines, a population scarcely less than two mil- 
lions of immortal beings, engrossed in a pro- 
portion far beyond .that of any other in the 
world, in the toils of manufacture and com- 
merce ; that it indicates at once an unprece- 
dented desire on the part of those elder and 
wealthier labourers in this region of industry, 
to share with those whom they employ and 
protect, the blessings which equally sweeten 
the lot of all, and the resolution of the young 
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to win and to difiase them; that it exhibits 
literatare, once the privilege only of a clois- 
tered few, supplying the finest links of social 
anion for this vast society, to be expanded by 
those namerons members of the middle class 
whom they are now embracing, and who yet 
comprise, as the poet says, *< two-thirds of all 
the yirtne th^t remains," thronghont that greater 
mass which they are elevating, and of whose 
welfare they, in tarn, will be the guardiansr— 
we feel that this assembly represents objects 
which, thoagh intensely local, are yet of uni- 
versal concern, and cease to wonder at that 
familiar interest with which strangers at once 
regard them. 

Personally till a few days ago a stranger to 
almost every member of your institution, or 
rather cluster of institutions, I find now to-day, 
in the little histories of your aims and achieve- 
ments, which your reports present, an affinity, 
sudden indeed but lasting, with some of the 
best and happiest passages in a thousand earn- 
est and laborious lives. I seem to take my 
place in your lecture room, an eager and 
docile listener, among young men whom daily 
duties preclude from a laborious course of 
studies, to be refreshed, invigorated, enlight- 
ened — sometimes nobly elevated, sometimes 
as nobly humbled, by the living lessons of phi- 
losophic wisdom — ^whether penetrating the 
earth or elucidating the heavens, or developing 
the more august wonders of the world which 
lies within our own natures, or informing the 
Present with the spirit of the Past ; — ^happy to 
listen to such lessons from some gifted stran- 
ger, or well-known and esteemed professor, 
scattering the gems of knowledge and taste, to 
find root in opening minds ; — ^but, better still, 
if the effort should be made by one of your- 
selves, by a fellow-townsman and fellow^ 
student, emboldened and inspirited by the as- 
surance of welcome to try some short ex- 
cursion of modest fancy, or to illustrate some 
cherished theory by genial examples, and pri- 
vileged to taste, in the heartiest applause of 
those who know him best and esteem him most, 
that which, after all, is the choicest ingredient 
in the pleasure of the widest fame. I mingle 
with your Essay and Discussion Class ; share 
in the tumultuous but hopeful throbbings of 
some young debater ; grow placid as his just 
self-reliance masters his fears ; triumph in his 
crowning success; and understand, in his 
timid acceptance of your unenvying congra- 
tulations, at the close of His address, that most 
exquisite pleasure which attends the first as- 
surance of ability to render palpable in lan- 
guage the products of Idnely self-culture, and 
tke consciousness that, as ideas which seemed 
obscure and doubtful while they larked in the 
recesses of the mind, are, by the genial inspi- 
ration of the hour, shaped into form and kindled 
into life, they are attested by the understand- 
ings and welcomed by the affections of num- 
bers. I seek your Library, yet indeed but in 
its infancy, but from whence information and 
refined enjoyment speed on quicker and more 
multitudinous wings than from some of the 
stateliest repositories of accumulated and 
cloistered learning, to vindicate that the right 
viueh the youngest apprentice lad possesses. 



not merely to claim, but to select for his own 
a portion in that inheritance which the mighty 
dead. have left to mankind, — secured by the 
magic power of the press, against the decays 
of time ahd the shockis of fortune ; or to exult 
.in a communion with the spirit of that mighty 
literature which yet breathes on us fresh from 
the genius of the living; to feel that we live 
in a great and original age of literature, proud 
also in the consciousness that its spirit is not 
only to be felt as animating works elaborately 
constructed to endure, but as, with a noble 
prodigality, diffusing lofty sentiments, spark- 
ling wit, exquisite grace, and suggestions even 
for serene contemplation through the most 
rapid effusions, weekly, monthly, daily given 
to the world; and, far beyond the literature 
of every previous age of tike world, aiding the 
spirit Of humanity, in appreciating the suffer- 
ings, the virtues, and the claims of the poor. 
And if I must confess, even when refreshed by 
the invigorating influences of this hour, that I 
can scarcely fancy myself virtuous enough to 
join one of your classes for the acquisition of 
science or language, or young enough to share 
in the exercises of your gymnasium, where 
good spirits and kind affections attend on the • 
development of physical energy, there are yet 
some of your gay and graceful intermixtures 
of amusement to which I would gladly claim 
admission. I would welcome that delightful 
alternation of gentle excitement and thought- 
ful repose by which your musical entertain- 
ments tend to the harmony and proportion of 
life itself. I should rejoice to share in some of 
those Irish Evenings b^ which our. friend Mr. 
Lover has suggested, m its happiest aspects, 
that land which is daily acquiring, I hope, that 
degree of affection and justice which it so 
strongly claims. I wou^d appreciate with the 
heart, if not with the ear, the illustrations of 
Bums, by which some true Scottish melodist 
has made you familiar with that poet, and ena- 
bled you to forget labour and care, and walk 
with the inspired rustic ** in glory and in joy^ 
among his native hills ; and with peculiar gpra- 
titude to your directors for enabling you to 
snatch from death and time some vestiges of 
departing grandeur in a genial art, which the 
soonest yields to their ravages ; — I would hail 
with you the mightiest and the loveliest dramas 
of the world's poet, made palpable without the 
blandishments of decoration or scenery by the 
voice of the surviving artist of the Kemble 
name — in whose accents, softened, not sub- 
dued, by time, the elder of us may refresh great 
memories of classic grace, heroic daring, and 
softened grief, when he shared the scene with 
his brother and his sister ; and those of us who 
cannot vaunt this privilege of age, may guess 
the greatness of the powers which thrilled their 
fathers in those efforts to which your cause— 
the cause of the youth of Manchester — ^breathing 
into the golden evening of life, a second spring, 
redolent with hope and joy, have lent a more 
than youthful inspiration. And while I am in- 
dulging in a participation of your pleasures, 
let me take leave to congratul&te you on that 
gracious boon, which I am informed — (and 
rejoice to hear it, as one of the best of all 
prizes and all omens in a YOUD%cat«at\ 'h^'<m 
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Hrtues have won Ibr a large number of yonr 
fellow-workert — that precioas Satnrdajr's half- 
holiday — precioas almost to man as to boy, 
when manhood, having borrowed the endearing 
name from childhood, seeks to enrich it with 
all that remains to it of childhood's delights — 
precious as a noble proof of the respect and 
83rmpathy of the employers for those whose in- 
dustry they direct — and most precious of all in 
its results, i^ being brightened and graced by 
such images as your association invokes on 
your leisure, it shall leave body and mind more 
fit for the work and service of earth and of 
heaven. 

Thus regarding myself as a partaker, at least 
in thought and in spirit, of the various benefits 
of your association, I would venture to regard 
them less as the appliances by which a few 
may change their station in our external life, 
than as the means of adorning and ennobling 
that sphere of action in which the many must 
continue to move; which, without oAen en- 
kindling an ambition to emulate the immortal 
productions of genius, may enable you the 
more keenly to enjoy, and the more gratefully 
to revere them ; which, if they do not teach you 
the art of more rapidly accumulating worldly 
riches; and if they shall not — because they 
cannot— endow you with more munificent dis- 

Eositions to dispense them than those which 
ave made the generosity of Manchester pro- 
verbial throughout the Christian world, may 
ensure its happiest and safest direction in time 
to come, by encouraging those who may dis- 
pense it hereafter, to associate in youth, with 
the afi!*ection of brotherhood, for objects which 
suggest and breathe of nothing but what is 
wise, and good, and kind. It may be, indeed, 
that some master mind, one of those by which 
Providence, in all generations and various con- 
ditions of our species, has vindicated the 
Divinity which stirs within it, beyond the 
power of barbarism to stifle, or education to 
improve, or patronage to enslave, may start 
from your ranks into fame, under auspices 
peculiarly favourable for the safe direction of 
its strength ; and, if such rare felicity should 
await you, with how generous a pride will you 
expatiate on the greatness which you had 
watched in its dawning, and with how pure a 
satisfaction will your sometime comrade, your 
then illustrious townsman, satiated with the* 
applause of strangers, revert to those scenes 
where his genius found its earliest expression, 
and earned its most delightful praise. If an- 
other *< marvellous boy," giAed like him of 
Bristol, should now arise in Manchester, his 
"sleepless soul" would not "perish in its 
pride ;" his energies, neither scofled at nor neg- 
lected, would not be suffered to harden through 
sullenness into despair; but his genius, fos- 
tered by timely kindness, and aided by your 
ludicious counsel, would spring, in fitting sea- 
son, from amidst the protecting cares of admir- 
ing friends, to its proper quarry, mindful, 
when soaring loftiest, of the associations and 
scenes among which it was cherished, "true to 
the kindred points of heaven and home." But 
it is not in the cultivation and encouragement 
of such rare intellectual prodigies, still less in 
he fonaation of « race ot imitators of excel- 



lence, that I anticipate tlie best fmits of yo«i 
peaceful victories. A season has arrived in 
the history of mankind, when talents, which in 
darker ages, might justify the .desire to quit the 
obscure and honourable labours of common 
life in quest of glittering distinction, can now 
only be employ^ with safety in adorning the 
sphere to which they are native ; when of a 
multitude of competitors for public fiiToor, few 
only can arrest attention ; and when even of 
those who attain a flattering and merited popu- 
larity, the larger number must be content to 
regard the richest hues of their fimcy and 
thought, but as streaks in the dawn of that 
jocund day which now " stands tiptoe on the 
misty mountain's top," and in the niU light of 
which they will speedily be blended. But if it 
is almost " too late to be ambitions," except on 
some rare occasions, of the immortality which 
earth can bestow ; yet for that true immortaUQr 
of which Fame's longest duratioD is but the 
most vivid symbol; for that immortality which 
dawns now in the childhood of every man as 
freshly as in the morning of the worid, and 
which breaks with as solemn a foreshadowing 
in the soul of the most ordinary faculties, as 
in that of the mightiest poet; for that immor- 
tality, the cultivation of wisdom and beauty is 
as momentous now as ever, although no eyes, 
but those which are unseen, may take note 
how they flourish. In the presence of that 
immortality, how vain appears all undue rest- 
lessness for a little or a great change in our 
outward earthly condition 7 How worse than 
idle all assumptions of superior dignity of one 
mode of honourable toil to another! — ^how 
worthless all differences of station, except so 
far as station may enable men to vindicate 
some everlasting principle, to exemplify some 
arduous duty, to grapple with some giant 
oppression, or to achieve the blessings of those 
who are ready to perish I How trivial, even 
as the pebbles and shells upon " this end and 
shoal of time," seem all those immunities 
which can only be spared by fortune, to be 
swept away by death, compared with those 
images and thoughts, which, being reflected 
from the eternal, not only through, the dear 
meridian of holy writ, but, though more dimly, 
through all that is affecting in history, exqui- 
site in art, suggestive in eloquence, profound 
in science, and divine in poetry, shall not only 
outlast all the chances and changes of this 
mortal life, but shall defy the chilness of the 
grave! Believe me, there is no path more 
open to the influences of heaven, than the 
common path of daily duty; on that path the 
lights from the various departments of your 
Athenaeum will fall with the steadiest lustre ; 
that path, so illumined, wil! be trodden in peace 
and joy, if not in glory ; happy if it afford the 
opportunity, as it may to some of you, of 
clearly elucidating some great truth, which, 
being reflected from the polished mirrors of 
thousands of associated minds, sure of the 
opportunity of affording the means of perceiv- 
ing and accepting, embracing and diffusing 
many glorious truths, which, when once fairly 
presented, although they may be surveyed in 
different aspects, and tinted with the hues of 
the various minds which reoeive them, may 
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•eem to hare "a difierence," vill be found es- 
lentiallj ibe same to all, and will enrich the 
being of each and all. 

There is one advantage which I may jastly 
boast over both my predecessors in this office, 
—that of being privileged to announce to yoa 
a atate of prosperity far more advanced and 
more confirmed than that which either could 
develop. The fiurest prophecies which Mr. 
Dickens pat forth, in the inspiration of the 
time, in the year 1843, have been amply fnl- 
filled }«->the eloquent exhortations of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, in 1844^ have been met by noble re- 
sponses. From a state of depression, which, 
fonr or five years ago, had reduced the number 
of members nearly to 400, and steeped the in- 
stitntion in difficulty, it is now so elevated 
that, as to life members, you number 133 of 
those who have made the best of all possible 
investments, because the returns are sure and 
certain, and the rewards at once palpable and 
fiur, which thus greet your life governors upon 
these happy anniversaries ; you have of pay- 
ing members no fewer than 2500— with an in- 
come of £4000 a year— with a debt annihi- 
lated, with the exception of that on mortgage, 
and with good hope even that this encum- 
brance may be soon swept away, and of in- 
forming the Courts of Bankruptcy, which I 
understand have taken shelter beneath your 
roof, that it will soon be time for them to look 
. oat for a more appropriate home. Before I 
entered this room, I confess I was inclined to 
wonder how these great effects had been 
achieved; I knew they had been principally 
accomplished by the great exertions, the sac- 
rifices scarcely less tban heroic, of some few 
members of your society, who had taken its 
interest deeply to heart ; but now, when I see 
the scene before me, so graced and adorned as 
it is, I certainly need be surprised at no energies 
which have been put forth, — ^I can wonder at 
no results that have been attained. Those ex- 
ertions, however, permit me to remind yon, 
having been of extraordinary character, you 
can scarcely hope to be renewed. You must 
look for the welfare of this institution to its 
younger members. To them I speak when I 
say, ^'To you its destinies are confided; on 
yon, if not its existence, yet its progress and 
its glory depend; for its happiest success will 
not arise mainly from emancipated revenues, 
or the admiring sjrmpathy of strangers, or even 
from a scheme remarkably liberal and com- 
prehensive, adapted to all, and embracing the 
feelings of all; nor yet in laws admirably 
framed, to preserve and support its proportion 
and order; but it is by the vigorous efforts of 
youpelves — perpetually renewing spirit and 
life in its forms — without which their very 
perfection will be dangerous, because, while 
presenting the fairest shows, they may, with 
less violence of apparent and startling transi- 
tion, cease to be realities, and, instead of a 
great arena of intellectual exertion, may 
become only the abode of intellectual enjoy- 
ment and luxury — ^fair, admirable, graceful 
atiU; but the moving and elevating impulse of 
a vast population no more I — ^I know I wrong 
yoa in deprecating such a result as possible ; 
% rassh I only imagine, to remind you that, as 



all momentous changes of the worid have bee« 
produced by individual greatness, so all popa< 
lar and free institutions can only be rendered 
and kept vital by individual energies — a result 
which nothing can even threaten but that most 
insidious form of indolence which is called 
modesty and self-dislrust; a result against 
which not only the welfare of this great town, 
and of each stranger who comes to Manchester, 
and who may now hope to find beneath the 
shelter of vour roof a great intellectual home, 
but also tne exigencies of the time in which 
we live, plead with solemn voices! — ^They 
remind you that existence has become almost 
a different thing since it began with some of 
us. It then justified its old similitude of a 
journey; it quickened with intellect into a 
march; it is now whirling with science and 
speculation into a flight. Space is contracted 
and shrivelled up like a scroll ; time disdains 
its old relations to distance; the intervals 
between the '* flighty purpose*" and the deed 
through which thought might lazily spread oat 
its attenuated films, are almost annihilated; 
and the national mind must either glow with 
generous excitement, or waste in fitful fever. 
How itnportant then is it, Uiat throughout oar 
land — ^but more especially here where all the 
greatest of the material instruments have their 
triumphant home — almost that of the alchemist 
— the spiritual agencies should be quickened 
into kindred activity; that the few minutes of 
leisure and repose which may be left us should, 
by the succession of those ** thoughts which 
wander through eternity,'* become hours of 
that true time which is dialled in heaven ; that 
to a mind winged for distant scenes, conver- 
sant with the society of the great of all ages, 
and warmed by sympathy to embrace the ''ast 
interests of its species, the few hours in which 
the space between London and Manchester is 
now traversed — nay the little hour in which it 
may soon be flashed over — shall have an in* 
tellectual duration equal to the old, legitimate, 
six days' journey of our fathers ; while thought, 
no longer feebly circling in vapid dream, but 
impelled right onward with divine energy, 
shall not only outspeed the realized miracles 
of steam, but the divinest visions of atmo* 
spheric prophecy, and still keep ** the start of 
the majestic world." Mr. Canning once 
boasted of his South American policy, that he 
had "called a new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old;" be it your 
nobler endeavour to preserve the balance even 
between the world within us and the world 
without us — not vainly seeking to retard the 
life of action, but to make it steady by con- 
templation's immortal freightage. In your 
course, — members of the Manchester Athe> 
nseum^ — society at large may watch, and I 
believe will mark, the clear indications both 
of its progress and its safety. While the soli- 
tary leisure of the clerk, of the shopman, of 
the apprentice, of the overseer, as well as of 
the worker in all departments of labours, from 
the highest to the lowest, shall be gladdened, 
at will, by those companions to whom the 
** serene creators of immortal things," in versa 
and prose, have given him perpetual intro* 
duction, and who will never weary, or betray 
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yv forsake him; — ^while*the yoluntary toils of 
associated labonr and. study shall nourish 
among yon friendships, not lUce the slight alli- 
ances of idle pleasore, to vanish with the hour 
they gladdened, hut to endure through life with 
the products of the industry which fed them ; — 
while in those high casuistries which your 
most ambitious discussions shall engender, the 
ardent reasoner shall recognise here the beat- 
ings of the soul against the bars of its clay 
tenement, and gather even from ^the mortal 
impediments that confound and baffle it, assu- 
rance that it is winged to soar into an ampler 
and diviner ether than invests his earthly heri- 
tage ; — ^while the mind and heart of Manchester, 
turning the very alloy and dross of its condi- 
tion to noble uses, even as its mechanists 
transmute the coarsest substances to flame and 
speed, shall expand beyond the busy confines 
of its manufactures and commerce to listen to 
the harmonies of the universe; — ^while, vindi- 
cating the power of the soul to be its own 
place, it shall draw within the narrow and 
dingy walls to which duty may confine the 
body, scenes touched with colours more fair 
and lovely than •* ever were by sea or land," or 
trace in each sullen mass of dense and hover- 
ing vapour, 

** A forked moantaiii, a blue promontoiy. 
With trees apon H tiiat nod into the world, 
And mock our eyes with air;" 

while it shall give the last and noblest proof of 
the superiority of spirit over matter by com- 
manding, by its own naked force, as by an en- 
chanter's wand, the presence of those shapes 
of beauty and power which have hitherto nur- 
tured the imagination in the solitude and still- 
ness of their realities ; — while the glory of such 
institutions shall illumine the fiercest rapids of 
commercial life with those consecrating gleams 
which shall disclose in every small mirror of 
smooth water which its tumultuous eddies may 
circle, a steady reflection of some fair and 
peaceful image of earthly loveliness, or some 
glory of cloud or sky, preserving amidst the 
most passionate impulses of earth some traces 
of the serenity of heaven ; — then may we exult 
as the chariot of humanity flies onward with 
safety in its speed, — ^for we shall discover, like 
Ezekiel of old, in prophetic vision, the spirit 
in its wheels ! 

There is yet one other aspect in which I 
would contemplate your association before I 
enter on the more delightful part of my duty — 
that in which success is certain — the soliciting 
for you the addresses of distinguished men, 
some of them attached to your welfare as well 
by local ties as by general sympathy, others 
gladly attending on your invitation, who feel 
your cause to be their cause, the cause of their 
generation and of the future. It is that in 
which its influences will be perceived, not 
merely banishing from this one night's emi- 
nence, raised above the level of common life, 
and devoted by knowledge to kindness, all 
sense of political differences, but softening, 
gracing, and ennobling the spirit of party itself 
as long as it must continue active. For 
although party's out-worn moulds have been 
Mrered, and names which have flashed and 



thundered as the watchwords of iinnambereii 
struggles for power are now fiut waning into 
history, it is too much to hope, perhaps to 
desire, until the education of manldod shall 
more nearly approach its completion, that 
strong differences of opinion and feeling 
should cease to agitate me scenes on which 
freemen are called to discharge political duties. 
But the mind of the staunchest partisan, ex« 
panded by the knowledge and embellished by 
the graces which your Athenaeum nurtures, 
will £nd its own chosen range of political 
associations dignifled— the weapons of its wai^ 
fare not blunted, but ornamented and embossed 
— and, instead of cherishing an ignorant at- 
tachment to a S3rmbol; a name, or a ribbon, 
expressed in vulgar rage, infuriated by intem- 
perance to madness, blindly violating the 
charities of life, and disturbing sometimes its 
holiest domestic affections — it shall grow calm 
in the assertion of principle, disdain the sug- 
gestions of expediency, even as those of cor- 
ruption, and partake of the refinement which 
distance lends, while '*with large discourse 
looking before and after," he expands his 
prospect to the dim horizon of human hopes, 
and seeks his incentives' and examples in the 
tragic pictures of history. A politician thus 
instructed and ennobled, who adopts the course 
which most inclines to the conservation uf 
establishments, will not support the objects of 
his devotion with a mere obstinate adherence, 
chiefly because they oppose barriers to the 
aims of his opponents, but will learn to revere 
in them the grandeur of their antiquity, the 
human affections they have sheltered and nur- 
tured, the human experiences which mantle 
round them, and the inward spirit which has 
rendered them vital ; while he who pants for 
important political changes will no longer 
anticipate, in the removal of those things 
which he honestly regards as obstacles to the 
advancement of his species, a mere dead level 
or a vast expanse redeemed only from vacancy 
by the cold diagrams- of theory, but will hail 
the dawning years as thronged by visions of 
peaceful happiness; and, as all great senti* 
ments, like all great passions, however oppo 
site may be their superficial aspects, have their 
secret affinities, so may these champions and 
representatives of conflicting parties, at the 
very height of the excitation produced by the 
energy of their struggle, break on a sense of 
kindred, if not of their creeds, at least of their 
memories and their hopes — embrace the past 
and the future in one glorious instant, con- 
scious, at once, of those ancient anticipations 
with which the youth of the past was inspired, 
when the point we have attained was faintly 
discerned at the verge of its horizon b/ the 
intensest vision of its philosophy, and grasp- 
ing and embracing the genial idea of the future 
as richest in the ever-accumulating past which 
time prepares for its treasure. Then shall 
they join in hailing, as now we hail from this 
neutral eminence, the gradual awakening of 
individual man of every class, colour, and 
clime, to a full consciousness of the lofiiness 
of his origin, the majesty of his duties, the 
glories of his destiny. Then shall they re- 
joice with us in the assurance that* as he con- 
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qoers th« yet desert regions of the earth which 
was given him to be replenished and snbdned, 
the same magic by which yon are here ena- 
. Med to let in on the densest population the air 
and feeling of mountain solitude, will, in turn, 
breathe through the opening wilderness the 
genial refinements of old society; that, as the 
forest yields to his stout heart and sturdy arm, 
the dominion of imagination and fancy will 
extend before him, their powers investing the 
glades he opens with poetic visions, shedding 
Uie pnrple light of love through thickets and 
groves till then unthreaded, and touching the 
eztremest hills, when first disclosed to the 
human eye, with the old familiar hues of 
Christian hope and joy. Then, in Uie remotest 



conquests of civilization, shall new Athena: uma 
arise, framed on your model — vocal with your 
language — inspired with your hopes— to echo 
back the congratulations which shall be waAed 
to them even from this place, on each succeed- 
ing anniversary, if not by vourselyes, by your 
children and your children s children, and yet 
more remote descendants, and to bless the 
names of those who, amidst the toils, the cares, 
and the excitements of a season of transition 
and struggle, rescued the golden hours of the 
youth around them from debasing pleasures 
and more debasing sloth, and enabled them to 
set to the world, in a great crisis of Its moral 
condition, this glorious example- of intellectual 
courage and progress.* 



LORD ELDON AND LORD STOWELL. 
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Tbr remailrable success which has attiended 
the publication of Mr. Twiss's Life of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon is a striking proof of the 
deep and enduring interest which attaches to 
the character it develops. More than six 
years had then elapsed since Lord Eldon's 
death, and many more since he ceased to dig- 
nify the highest seat of British Justice — or to 
influence, except by the weight of reputation 
and age, the discussions and the conflicts of 
the busy world. The principal incidents of his 
life were too well known to leave room for the 
gratification of curiosity — the political scenes 
in which he moved had passed from the arena 
of living things without having reached an 
historical distance — and yet the sale of these 
three massive volumes has exceeded that of 
any similar work within our recollection. 
This success has not, we think, been height- 
ened -by the courtly revelations and piquant 
anecdotes with which the work is diversified — 
some of which, indeed, so far impair its effect 
as to suggest the wish we expressed for their 
excision — but has arisen purely from the inte- 
rest excited by a vigorous, honest, and afifec- 
tionate delineation of the character and the 
fortunes of a great Englishman of sturdy na- 
ture, by a hand peculiarly fitted for its office. 
This remarkable career, thus depicted and 

•TO SERJEANT TALFOURD, 
On nmding ku Jddms to the Mandmter Athaufum, 

BT ZDWAKD KMSKALJ. 

Cer the white urn that held the sacred heart 

Of great laocrates of old. was placed 

The marble ima^ of a Sjrren, graced. 

h all the loYeliness of Grecian art ; 

A^uilem of eloquence, whose masic sweet 

Won the whole world by its enchanttnir spells ; 
O ti. w ith what type shall we oar Tslfoura greet? 

What Image shall poartray the spirit that dwells 
Within his sool? An angel from the skies 
Beaming celestial beauty from his eyes- 
Hie olden Syren sang but to deceive, 

To lore mankind to death he^voice was given; 
Bat thine, dear Talfoard, thy brisAt words enweave 
' tnuhs that goide to Ood and Heaven. 



thus appreciated, vividly suggests the remem- 
brance of a kindred instance of indilstry, 
worth, and success — less prominently placed 
before the world, because less intimately asso- 
ciated with its contests and its changes, but 
not less crowned with emolument and honour, 
and hardly less fertile of instruction — that of 
Lord Eldon's elder brother, Lord Stowell ; and 
if each life is worthy of separate contempla- 
tion, both are attended with additional interest 
when considered as springing from one source, 
and fostered in the same nurture. That two 
sons of a reputable tradesman in a provincial 
town at the extremity of England, devoting 
their powers to difi*erent branches of the same 
profession, should attain the highest honours 
which could be achieved in the course which 
each had chosen — and that each, after attain- 
ing an age far beyond that usually allotted to 
man, should leave, with a magnificent fortune, 
a name indestructibly associated with the de- 
partment in which his work was performed— 
is a moral phenomenon nbt worthy only of 
national pride, but of respectful scrutiny. 
This similarity in the results of the labours 
of these two brothers is rendered more re- 
markable by the points of strong difference 
between their intellectual qualities and tastes, 
as developed in their mature years : inviting 
us to inquire what faculties were inherent in 
their youth; how far they were afifected by 
early education ; how far varied by the cir* 
cum stances of their history. 

The incidents of Lord Stowell's life, not 
suppljring materials for voluminous biogra* 
phy, are laboriously collected and admirably 
detailed in an Essay in the ''Law Magazine,'' 
apparently from the pen which, in a series of 
papers, seemed to have done enough for Lord 
Eldon's fame, until Mr. Twiss proved how 
much more might be achieved by happier op- 
portunity and larger scope. Fortunately, how« 
ever, the intellectual triumphs of the eldrf 
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Beott were of a nature capable of preserra- 
tion : as they will be found recorded entire in 
the Reports of his jadicial decisions, of which 
Dr. Haggard's form the most interesting spe- 
cimen, as thcj relate to a class of cases in 
which manners and affections are freqaently 
involved, and were corrected by the judge him- 
self with sedulous nioety. It is a subject of 
deep regret that his Lectures on History, 
which he delivered at Oxford from the Chair 
of the Camden Professorship, have hitherto 
been withheld from the world. Of these lec- 
tures Dr. Parr writes : — »* To these discourses, 
which, when delivered before an academical 
audience, captivated the young and interested 
the old — which are argumentative without for> 
mality, and brilliant without gaudiness — and 
in which the happiest selection of topics was 
united with the most luminous arrangement 
of matter — it cannot be unsafe for me to pay 
the tribute of my praise, because every hearer 
was an admirer, and every admirer will be a 
witness." The writer of the article in the 
'*Law Magazine " confirms a rumour we have 
elsewhere heard, that ** a copy of those lec- 
tures, transcribed with all the care and accu- 
racy which their noble aathor was accustomed 
to bestow on his labours, exists in manu- 
script;*' and we cordially join in this hope 
** that no false delicacy will prevent their pub- 
lication," — as we feel assured that they will 
gratify a similar cariosity to that which Gib- 
bon expressed, and justify even Dr. Parr's ar- 
chitectural praise. It would be interesting, 
for a different reason, to recover the Essay by 
which the younger Scott, when scarcely twenty- 
one years of age, obtained the prize of English 
Composition at Oxford — *^ On the Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel," — a 
subject far removed from his experience, alien 
from hi i studies, and which, therefore, would 
seem tc have owed its success either to the in- 
genuity of its suggestions, or the graces of its 
style. As, in after-life, the essayist was never 
distinguished for felicity of expression or fer- 
tility of illustration, and acquired a style not 
only destitute of ornament, but unwieldy and 
ponderous, this youthful success suggests the 
question — Whether, in devoting all his powers 
to the study of the law, he crushed the faculty 
of graceful composition with so violent an 
effort, that Nature, in revenge, made his ear 
dull to the music of language, and involved, 
though she did not darken his wisest words 1 

The school-day annals of the brothers dis- 
close no trace of difference between them : 
unless the statement of their various recollec- 
tioiis of the Sunday sermon— William gives a 
lucid detail of its substance, and John an ex- 
act detail of portions — may be so regarded : 
which may scarcely be, when it is recollected 
that if they were required to perform the ex- 
ercise at the same time, there was a difference 
in their ages of six years. That interval — 
long as a section of school-boy life — implies, 
however, no variety in the system of their 
education : for Mr. Moises, the master of the 
ancient grammar-school of their native town, 
one of the best ** of the old leven," admitted no 
innovations: the stern requisition — the un- 
9pared rod — fhe hearty commendation, which 



customary severities made more tweet — had 
the same influence at first as at last : no fa* 
vour was shown to the youth of one genera- 
tion more than to that of one degree over an- 
other; and the results teem to have beeo 
equally uniform— the insurance of that ** holy 
habit of obedience," which is not only the 
most wholesome, but the happiest state of 
boyhood ; and of a life-long affection to the 
veteran distributor of justice and praise, which 
the modem instructor-^who, instead of the 
master, governing by old rules, is the instru- 
ment of new theories— can never hope to en- 
joy. Each of these celebrated pupils of Mr. 
Moises delighted in the opportunity which 
after-life afforded him of acknowledging his 
obligations to this excellent person ; and each 
testified his gratitude in a manner appropriate 
to his position, and perhaps characteristic of 
his nature: Lord Eldon, by the substantial 
promotion of their schoolmaster, till the good 
old man declined all worldly favours, and then 
by transferring them to his son; and Lord 
Stowell, by contributing to his monument an 
inscription of graceful and just praise, ex- 
pressed in Latin, which Dr. Parr might envy. 
Among the lawyers who have emerged 
from that rank which the honest coal-fitter of 
Newcastle adorned, few have enjoyed, like his 
sons, the blessings of an education completed 
at one of our old English Universities. Many 
youths of such parentage, by means equally 
honourable to their own ambition and indus- 
try, have worked and cut their way through 
the impediments of fortune to forensic emi- 
nence — ^perhaps acquiring, from the diflculties 
with which they have struggled, nerve and 
courage for the painful controversies in which 
they aspired to mingle — and deriving from the 
varieties of "many-coloured life" with which 
they were personally conversant, " a learned 
spirit of human dealing," which they were 
able forcibly and happily to apply to the sod- 
den exigencies of their professional career. 
But no such advantages can supply, however 
they may sometimes compensate for, the want 
of that protective influence, extended over 
opening manhood, which, superseding the 
restraints of school by a more generous and 
appropriate discipline, delays the fever and 
turmoil of life for a few of life's happiest 
years — which presents to yet unworldly ambi- 
tion the achievements of praise and fame, be- 
fore it is compelled to seek the lower rewards 
of fortune — which, amidst the fluttenngs of 
expectation and beneath the uncertain gleams 
of fancy, lays the deep and sure foundation of 
principle to be cemented in the mind amidst 
pliant affections — and which blends the vene- 
ration for ancient things with the aspirations 
of hope and the quickenings of joy. The 
youth who, quitting school, has been initiated 
at once into the perplexities of the law as 
practised in the most respectable attorney's 
ofice, or immersed amidst its more refined 
technicalities in the chambers of an eminent 
pleader, will acquire an earlier aptitude in 
some points of practical routine and jytg«ofi4o2< 
knowledge ; but, unless gifted with some rare 
felicity of nature, will be less prepared for the 
systematic acquisition of legal learning, than 
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he whose mind has been restraiiied and braced 
amidst aeademieal studies. It is, indeed, of 
the graatest importance that be should look 
abroad upon humanity from a Seat of Learn- 
mg» before he enters on a pursuit which will 
be to him either a science or a puzzle, as he is 
prepared to trace its details from its princi- 
ples—or compelled to master them for imme- 
diate use, and to retain them by the painful 
and harassing process of unrefreshid and 
almost artificial memory. 

Lord Eldon — who, although so much the 
jonnger of the brothers, was the first impelled 
to enter on the study of the law, by the pres- 
sure of need, consequent on an early and 
happy marriage— had not forestalled, by any 
direct preparation, the weight of professional 
laboQr; but he was eminently fitted by the 
constitution of his moral nature, and by the 
discipline with which it had been trained, for 
the arduous path he selected. It is delightful 
to eontemplate him, in the pages of Mr. Twiss, 
as first settled in his dark and obscure abode 
in London, engaged in gigantic labours— ex- 
cited only by Sie prospect of far-distant suc- 
cess, seen through a long avenue of toil, and 
cheered only by the unwearied affection of her 
for whose sake he had relinquished learned 
ease, and who watched through the hours of 
midnight study by his side. As he had been 
ibrtnnate above most youths of his rank in 
life in the achievement of University associ- 
ations, so he was favoured in the constancy, 
or perhaps in the inaptitude, which withheld 
him from seeking those aids to his scanty re- 
sources which many honourable aspirants to 
professional honours have sought and found 
m literary exertions. Without meaning dis- 
paragement to those who have availed them- 
selves of such assistance, and, unseduced by 
the premature gratifications of anthorship, 
have won the rewards of graver toil, we may 
regard it as a happiness to an incipient law- 
yer to be able and willing to hold his course 
without them. It too often happens that the 
immediate giAs of early praise fascinate and 
dazzle the mind so as to indispose it for pa- 
tient labour ; that the pleasure of imbodying 
die cherished thoughts of boyhood, and recog- 
nising the sympathy of many with them, 
prompts to their imperfect development ; and 
that the feelings which should spread freshly 
through the whole course of life become 
outworn and faded in the process of ren- 
dering them intelligible to the world, and con- 
fused to the writer himself by their pale reflec- 
tion in the quivering mirror of the public 
mind. No such mental dissipation weakened 
the intellectual frame of either of the brothers. 
Even Lord Stowell, whose occupations and 
tastes, pursued and enjoyed and cherished at 
Oxford, presented the temptation to seek lite- 
rary fame, which the success of his lectures 
heightened— even he thought it better to "bide 
his time f* resisted all importunities to seek 
reputation beyond the University he adorned 
and eharmed ; and preserved undeveloped his 
Tariety of knowledge and exquisite felicity of 
exmssion, until they were felt exalting and 
fefining the happiest efforts of his advocacy, 
and shedding new lustre oi^ judicial wisdom. 



Lord Eldon, and his great opponent in th« 
State Trials of 1794, Lord Erskine, entered on 
the profession which, with far differing powers 
and in various courses, each exalted, under 
personal circumstances strikingly similar^ 
each having the favourite qusdifications of 
Lord Thurlow — a wife, and no hope of fortune 
but in bis own exertions and success. To 
them that profession presented aspects as dis- 
similar as their capacities and their disposi* 
tions,— on each of which we will glance for a 
moment, before accompanying Lord Eldon to 
his choice, his career, and his reward. 

There is no section of this world's hopes 
and struggles which is riplete with so much 
animation of contest and such frequent recur- 
rence of triumphant result, as the practice of 
the Common Law Bar before juries, as it was 
exulted in by Erskine — graced by Scarlett—- 
variegated by Brougham — and elucidated by 
Lyndhurst. The grotesque and passionate 
forms of many-coloured life with which the 
advocate becomes familiar; the truths strangei 
than fiction, of which he is the depositary, 
and which, implicitly believing, he sometimes 
thinks too improbable to offier to the belief of 
others ; the multitude of human afi*ections 
and fortunes of which he becomes, in turn, 
not only the representative, but the sharer, 
passioned for the hour, even as those who 
have the deepest stake in the issue; — ^render 
his professional life almost like a dazzling 
chimera, a waking dream. For let it not 
be supposed, that because he is compelled, 
by the laws of retainer, to adopt any cause 
which may be offered to him in the regular 
course of his practice — with some extreme 
exceptions — that, therefore, he is often the 
conscious advocate of wrong. To him are 
presented those aspects of the case which it 
wears to the party who seeks his aid, and who, 
therefore, scarcely appears to him as stripped 
of claim to an honest sympathy. Is the rule 
of law, too, probably against him : — there are 
reasons, which cannot l>e exhibited to the 
court, but which are the counsel's "in pri- 
vate," why, in this instance, to relax or evade 
it will be to attain substantial justice. Does 
the client, on the other hand, require of his 
advocate that he should insist on the " rigour 
of the game,'' — he only desires to succeed by 
a course apparently so odious, because tech- 
nicality will, for once, repair some secret in- 
jury, and make even the odds of fortune. Is 
he guilty of some high crime^ — he has his own 
palliations — ^his prosecutor seeks his convic- 
tion by means which it is virtue to repel,— or 
some great principle will be asserted by his 
acquittal. In all cases of directly opposing 
testimony, the counsel is necessarily predis- 
posed to believe the statements which have 
first occupied his mind, and to listen to those 
which would displace his impression with 
incredulity, if not with anger. And how many 
cases arise in which there is no absolute right 
or wrong, truth or falsehood— cases dependent 
on uur ; on consent; on wawcr; on mental 
competency, — and in which the ultimate ques* 
tion arises less from disputed facts, than from 
the arguments to be deduced from them ;— and 
I all these perplexed, distorted, or irradiated bi 
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the lights cast on them from the passions and 
the hopes of the client, to be refracted through 
the mind aiid coloured by the fancy of the 
counsel !• In the majority of bis causes he 
becomes, therefore, always a zealous, often a 
passionate partisan ; lives in the life of every 
cause (oAen the most momentoua part of his 
client's life) — ** bums with one love, with one 
resentment glows/' — and never ceases to hope, 
to struggle, or to complain, — till the next cause 
is called on, and he is involved in a new world 
of circumstances, passions, and affections. 
Sometimes it will be his province to track the 
subtle windings of fraud, pursuing its dark 
unwearied course beneath the tramplings of 
busy life ; to develop, in lucid array, a little 
history or cluster of histories, tending to one 
great ' disclosure ; to combine fragments of 
scattered truths into a vivid picture; or to 
east the light from numerous facts on secret 
guilt, and render it almost as palpable to be- 
lief as if disclosed to vision. At another time, 
the honour or the life of man may tremble in 
his hands ; — ^he may be the last prop of sink- 
ing hope to the guilty or the sole refuge clasped 
hy the innocent ; or, called on to defend the 
subject against the power of state prosecution, 
ma^ give to the very forms and quibbles with 
which ancient liberty was fenced, a dignity, 
and breathe over them a magic power. Some- 
times it will be his privilege (o pierce the 
darkness of time, guided by mouldering char- 
ters and heroic names; or, tracing out the 
fibres of old relationships, to explore dim 
monuments and forgotten tombs, retracing 
with anxious . gaze those paths of common 
life which have been so lightly trodden as to 
retain faint impress of the passenger. One 
day he may touch the heart with sympathy for 
' the pangs of despised love," or glow indig- 
nantly at the violation of friendship, and ask, 
for wrongs beyond all appreciation, as much- 
money as the pleader's imagination has dared 
to claim as damages ; the next he may implore 
commiseration for human frailty, and preach 
nothing but charity and forgiveness. The 
sentiment of antiquity — the dawnings of hope 
^the sancti^ of the human heart in its 
strength and its weaknesses, are among the 
subjects presented in rapid succession to his 
grasp ; — with the opportunity sometimes, in 
moments of excitement, when his audience 
are raised by the solemnity of the occasion 
above the level of their daily thoughts, to give 
hints of beauty and grace which may gleam 
for a moment only, but will never be forgotten 
by his delighted hearers. In this sphere, firs- 
kine moved triumphant; — lending hi9 pliant 
sensibility to every modification of human, 
feeling he touched on — gay* grave, pitying, 
humourous, pathetic, by turns— casting all 
himself into every subject, and forgetting him- 
self within it, and shedding on the world of 
Nisi Prius hues of • living beauty, which 
seemed to glance and tremble over it Mr. 
Scott touched on the verge of his sphere in 
his circuits ; but though an earnestness which 
all clients admire, a humour not too refined 
for.the.most vulgar apprehension, and a tem- 
per always under, control, procured foY him 
fome basiaess at* the Assizes in days when 



competitors were few, he soon found thai this 
was not the scene on which he could fulfil 
the prophecies which great judges had pro- 
nounced on the outset of his career. 

"fiut there is another branch, or rather ^uso- 
ciated branches of this great profession, re- 
quiring powers and habits of thought and 
feeling different, perhaps opposite, to those 
which should endow the advocate who would 
be the charmer of the hearts of juries. To 
study the law as a science ; to trace its prin- 
ciples upwards to their source in the early yet 
ripe wisdom of our English annals, and thence 
to follow it through the thousand ramifications 
which extending wealth and population have 
rendered needful; and thus to acquire that 
knowledge which may enable its possessor to 
solve with confidence the most intricate ques- 
tions, and to present the aspect of each which 
he is retained to sustain, encrusted with learn- 
ing, but lucid in outline and clear in result,^ 
is an employment laborious and silent indeed, 
but not unhappy in its progress nor doubtful 
in its reward. To succeed in this course, a 
clear and sound understanding, a retentive 
and not fastidious memory, an untiring Qdus- 
try, either finding or creating a love of its 
work, are all that is required ; but how rare 
are these qualities, compared to the lower de- 
grees of those which are deemed loAier — or 
how rarely do they withstand the temptations 
of pleasure or the more dangerous seductions 
of the listlessness'and dreamy inaction which 
are the besetting sins of studious life ! The 
student who is brave enough to embrace such 
a course with heroic devotion, has objects 
strongly defined before him in the horizon of 
his mind ; for him hour is linked to hour, and 
day to day, by the continuous effort to ap- 
proach them ; and his life, instead of being 
dissipated amoiig various pursuits, and fretted 
by doubts and vanities, is massed by the co- 
herence of its habits into one consistent whole, 
and acquires a dignified harmony. By toiling 
thus in an artificial world, the great lawyer 
not rarely preserves to old age the simplicity 
and the freshness of childhood, — moving about 
as unconscious of the fever of life as a shep- 
herd whose experience is bounded by his na- 
tive mountains. 

When Lord Eldon entered on his studies, the 
English law formed a body of old principles 
and modem instances, far better adapted to 
animate and reward such a career than its* 
present condition^ Although even then greatly 
increased in bulk since the palmy days' of its 
first expositors, it was not, as now, perplexed 
by multitudes of statutes, expressed in the bar- 
barous jargon peculiar to modem legislation, 
oppressing the understanding and <* darkening 
counsel with words without knowledge ;" nor 
bound up or frittered away by new rules, 
fashioned more on imagined expediency than 
on principle, and presenting an array of volu- 
minous discords which may well strike a 
student with dismay, and induce him, in des- 
pair of acquiring a mastery over the whole, to 
rest contented with such knowledge of indexes, 
** small pricks to their subsequent volumes," 
as may enable him to find some authority to 
quote, or some expedient to grasp, on the exi 
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fencjr of each occasion. The system of law, 
howerer applicable to the enjoyment, the de- 
scent, and the transfer of real property, though 
despoiled of some of its forms of ancient dig- 
nity, and debased by limitations of time, which, 
however generally convenient, sometimes pro^ 
lect the grossest injustice— making kindness 
work a sort of disseisin, and arming ingrati- 
tude with power — is even still an extraordinary 
scheme of ingenious architecture, reducing the 
vestiges of feudal barbarism to consistent form, 
and extracting from the usages of violence and 
tyranny the securities of social rights. The 
system of equity too, not a capricious relaxa- 
tion of the strict rnles of law, but having a 
sisterly entireness of its own, little distarbed 
as yet by the busy hand of tamultuous legis- 
lation, retains a kindred if not an equal claim 
tor a mind braced for laborious study. To 
the perfect mastery of these systems, with 
the more miscellaneous complexities of com- 
mercial law. Lord Eldon on quitting Oxford 
devoted his powers, admirably fitted for the 
work by all they included, and scarcely less 
by all they wanted ; and the consequence was 
slow, gradual, and complete success in his pro^ 
fession — secured before he added to his toils 
the anxieties of political life— and calmly and 
steadily grasped as his first object amidst 
them. 

The great element of Lord Eldon's success, 
both in legal and political life, was the re- 
markable simplicity which characterized his 
moral nature, his intellect, his opinions, and. 
his purposes. Even his prodigious industry, 
which seemed to rejoice in the accumulation 
of toils on those which would stupify men who 
are accounted laborious, was a subordinate 
power to this singleness of being and aim. 
If he ever cherished tastes which might dazzle 
or distract him in his stubborn career, he soon 
crushed them beneath the weight of his studies. 
Once, indeed, when a young member of the 
House of Commons, he attempted an elaborate 
speech on the third reading of the India Bill, 
garnished with Shakspearian quotations vio- 
lently applied, and scraps of Latin and texts 
zt Scripture let into the mosaic-work of his 
composition, with strange contrast of colour — 
having resolved, with characteristic boldness, 
to rival Sheridan ; but the House listened with 
astonishment to the wilful extravagance of the 
hard-headed lawyer; and he never repeated 
the error. Encouraged by the intellectual suc- 
cesses which his industry won in more con- 
genial studies, he thought perhaps that he had 
only to apply the same labour to the depart- 
ment of wit and eloquence, in order to obtain 
a similar victory — as an eminent special 
pleader whom we had the happiness to know, 
rejoicing in the ease with which he produced 
works of extraordinary practical merit by dis- 
tributing the labour of filling up his own mas- 
terly outlines among his pupils, once gravely 
proposed to manufacture novels and plays bv 
a similar process. After this failure — which 
does not seem to have impaired his character 
with the House for sterling sense and compre- 
hensive legal knowledge — he resolutely ab- 
stained from all attempts to adorn his natural 
plainness of speaking, or to relieve hii toil by 



a single distracting pleasure. Mr. Twiss's just 
remark — *' that in the station he was eventn- 
ally called to fill, his want of imagination wa& 
one of his advantages ; for the judgment, the 
highest of the intellectual powers, and in pub- 
lic affairs worth all the rest, was thus left to. 
exercise undivided and undisturbed its empire 
in his mind and its influence in the counsels 
of his sovereign," is equally applicable to the 
early triumphs of his professional career. His 
powers were all massed together, and moved 
by a single impulse, and did not jostle or in- 
terfere with each other's influence. In every 
suit in which he was counsel at the bar, in 
every struggle of political controversy, or in 
the tenor of his private life, he saw his object 
clearly before him ; and toiled upward to real- 
ize it with undivided strength by the straight- 
est, though often the most arduous paths^- 
some joke, innocent of wit oV fancy alone re- 
lievii^ its patient sternness. 

Thus constituted by nature of masculine 
understanding — beyond the common order 
rather in its grasp than in its essence— des- 
tined * to move altogether when it moved at 
all,' Lord Eldon was fortunate in a kindred 
simplicity of religions and political creed. The 
effect of his early lessons in the old-fashioned' 
school at Newcastle was to implant in a strong 
and simple mind a sense of the reality of reli- 
gious truths, as imbodied in the formularies 
of the Church of England, which admitted of 
no more question than if it was the object of 
corporal vision. In his defence, therefore, of 
that which was part of his own being, he felt 
no scruple ; no airy speculations disturbed the 
repose of his settled thought; to protect the 
Church against Romanism on the one side, 
and Dissent on the other — regardless of the 
expediencies of the times, or deriving new 
strength of opposition from them — became to 
him trough life a natural if not an easy office. 
He at least "knew his course." In like man- 
n^, his attachment to the order of things in 
the State^ as he found it, was scarcely less 
hearted — with him it was not a matter of 
reasoning, but of fact, so distinctly perceived, 
that he regarded the brilliant defence of the in-, 
stitutions he loved by the eloquence and' wit 
of Canning with uneasiness, as if unquestion- 
able truths were lowered in dignity by being 
protected by the dazzling fence of genius. 
When, therefore, his tendency to doubt and 
hesitate in the decision of those complicated 
questions of fact and equity which depended 
for adjudication on his individual view of their 
bearings, is invidiously contrasted with his 
prompt resistance to all extensive innovations, 
it should be recollected that his attachment to 
the institutions of England, as he first knew 
them, was one of the. laws of his moral and in- 
tellectual nature v— it might be narrow, bigoted, 
inconvenient; incapable of gracefully bending 
to the necessities of the times ; but still it was 
pact of his true self: an attack on Church and. 
State was to him the same thing as a violation 
of his paternal roof 'or an insult to a domestic 
affection. The same simplicity of nature, wiser 
than the most cunning policy, rendered him a 
greater, or rather a dearer favourite in the 
closet of the Sovereign than many who have 
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Btriven U) maintain an ascradency by the ap- 
pliances of senrility or the arts of flattery. In 
George IIL he found a master with a nature 
congenial to his own; and devoted himself 
with his whole heart to him, in the true spirit 
of 8hakspear«*s servant ** of the antique world."* 
The qualities in his Royal Master which, be- 
yond his station, attracted and justified this 
strong attachment, have never been so fairly 
developed as in the disclosures made and ve- 
rified by Mr. Twiss, who shows the King as 
tostained in maintaining his resistance to re- 
volutionary associations and movements, not 
merely by a regal obstinacy and undaunted 
eourage, but by a depth of sentiment and earn- 
est belief in principles, to which even those 
who have been most disposed to admire the 
resolution and to bless the issue have not al- 
ways done justice. His Chancellor's conduct 
towards him, amidst those oscillations of reason 
which made him feel the need of a true friend, 
well requited his affection. Lord Eldon, by 
personal interviews with the King, became 
convinced that he was competent to discharge 
the functions of royalty ; and, therefore, instead 
of encouraging measures which might induce 
the malady they assumed, he took on himself 
the responsibility of treating him as competent, 
when his own wavering might have been de- 
structive. Surely there is no inconsistency 
between a sudden decision in such a case of 
feeling and conduct, and long hesitation on the 
result of a mass of facts, or of nice legal ana- 
logies, determining the earthly fate of a family, 
and affording a precedent for the adminis- 
tration of justice in similar cases for future 
times! 

Although Lord Eldon strenuously resisted 
all important changes in the law, he was earn- 
estly devoted to its liberal administration, with- 
out regard to persons or consequences. ^ The 
qualitp' of justice was with him as little 
** strained" as that of mercy. In deciding on 
the charges to be preferred against the parties 
accused of treason for their share in the Eng- 
lish combination of 1794, he manifested a 
nobleness of determination, beyond the sug- 
gestions of expediency, as, in the conduct of 
the prosecutions, he maintained a courtesy of 
demeanor which won the respect of his most 
ardent opponents. He believed the offence to 
be treason ; and although a conviction for that 
crime was more than doubtful, while a convic- 
tion for seditious conspiracy might have been 
regarded as almost certain, he rejected the 
safer and the baser course, and acted on the 
severe judgment of his reason. The analysis 
of these trials by Mr. Twiss— one of the most 
masterly and striking passages of his work — 
while it may leave the prudence of the At- 
torney-General open to question, must satisfy 
every impartial mind of the elevation of the 
motive by which he was impelled. While he 
dreaded any relaxation of the criminal law — 
as if all its old ** terrors to evil-doers*' would 
vanish in air if its most awful penalty were 
removed from crimes against which it had 
long been threatened — he endured the most 
anxious labour to prevent its falling on an in- 
nocent sufferer, or one who, however guilty, was 
aoi subjected to its infliction by the plainest 



construction of law. Mr. Fed, when Seeretaiy 
for the Home Department, in one of the d^ 
bates on the imputed delays of the Lord Chan- 
cellor's Court, thus bore testimony to this ex- 
emplary caution in sanctioning the infliction 
of capital punishment >— 

** It had fallen/' he said, ** to his lot to send to 
the Lord Chancellor at the rising of his court, 
to inform him that on the ensuing morning his 
majesty would receive the recorder's report, 
containing probably forty or fifty cases. On 
proceeding from his Court of Chancery, the 
noble and learned Lord would, as was his oni- 
form practice on such occasions, apply him- 
self to the reading of every individual case, 
and abstract notes from all of them ; and he 
had known more than one instance in which 
he had commenced this labour in the evening, 
and had been found pursuing it at the rising 
of the next sun. Thus, after having spent 
several hours in the Court of Chancery, he 
often employed twelve or fourteen more in the 
consideration of cases which involved the life 
or death of unhappy culprits." 

One remarkable instance, in which his 
doubts — ^more valuable often than the certain- 
ties of ordinary minds — stood between a con- 
vict and death, notwithstanding the unfavoura- 
ble opinion of a majority of the judges, may 
here be selected from a long catalogue. Mr. 
Aslett, after many years' service as second 
cashier of the Bank of England under Mr. 
Abraham Newland, was tempted to supply the 
deficiency of large speculations in stock by 
misappropriating an immense amount of the 
Exchequer bills which the bank held, and 
which were committed to his care. On detec- 
tion, he was indicted for the capital felony of 
embezzling Exchequer bills, the property of 
the Bank of England : but when his fate seemed 
sealed beyond the reach of hope, it was dis- 
covered that the auditor, whose signature was 
necessary, by statute, to authenticate Exche- 
quer bills, had not been regularly appointed to 
his oflce; and though an act of Parliament 
was passed to render the documents he had 
signed valid as between the government and 
the holders, that retrospective authentication 
did not justify the description of the embezzled 
papers in the proceedings against the prisoner 
as Exchequer hHk. On this objection, Mr. Aslett 
was acquitted, but was detained to meet the 
charge in another form — that of misapplying 
**■ effects and securities" of the bank— on which 
he was convicted, and upon which a majority 
of the twelve judges held him amenable to die 
extreme sentence of the law. The Lord Chan- 
cellor's mind, however, was not satisfied that 
these irregular documents could, in a case of 
life, be strictly holden even to justify this more 
general description : Mr. Aslett therefore es- 
caped death ; and after suffering many years' 
imprisonment in the State apartments of New- 
gate, with this sentence hanging over him, but 
not unsolaced by social and even festive re- 
liefs, was pardoned on condition of quitting his 
country for ever. 

In the comprehensiveness and accuracy of 
his legal knowledge. Lord Eldon was perhaps 
the greatest of all English lawyers-— certainty 
exceeded by no one of any age. If it is i# 
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nembeicd how greatly, even in his time, the 
mass of statutes and decisions had expanded 
from the days of Lord Coke— how the pro^ 
Tinces of common law and eqnity had assumed 
a systematic distinctness — and how easy of 
application his knowledge was to each of them 
in torn, and also to every hranch of Scottish 
law which arose before him on appeal — it will 
be scarcely possible adequately to conceive the 
^ititade for study and the power of continuous 
labonr which he must have exercised in the 
few years which elapsed before his time was 
engrossed by an enormous practice, which 
must haTe rendered systematic study impossi- 
ble. After years spent in the Court of Chan- 
cery— exclusively engaged in equity, with the 
exception of the superficial varieties of his 
eireuits, and the arduous duties of his great 
offices in state prosecutions — ^he assumed the 
fiinctioiis of Lord Chief Justice of \he Court 
of Common Pleas with as much ease, and 
performed them with as perfect a mastery over 
aU subjects, as though his life had been spent 
in the practice of the common law ; and in- 
deed manifested a promptimde and vigour, 
which be was so often accused of wanting 
when called upon solely and almost finally to 
decide on the fortunes of suitors in the Court 
of Chancery. One passing allusion to his 
having just come from a court of equity, by 
way of apology for quoting a decision in that 
eonrt, is the only circumstance throughout his 
judgments, reported by Bosanquet and Puller 
in the second volume of their reports, which 
eoold lead to the suspicion that he had ever 
practised on the other side of Westminster 
HalL In subtlety of apprehension, indeed, he 
is exceeded by Littledale ; in ingenious appli* 
cation of legal analogies, by Holroyd ; in lucid 
parity of expression, by Lord Chief Justice 
Tindal and Lord Lyndhurst; but in extent of 
knowledge and the facility of its application, 
he is exceeded by no judge of whom we have 
either experience or memorial. It is true that 
his style is heavy and involved — that the prin- 
ciples of law and the circumstances of fact are 
sometimes blended in his judgments so as to 
appear confused — ^but the matter is always 
there which not only justifies the particular 
decision, but supplies the rule for time to come. 
80 iar was he from shrinking from the deve- 
lopment of principle, that in the only case 
which, while he was Chief Justice, was sent 
from the Court of Chancery for the opinion of 
the Court of Common Pleas,* he deviated from 
the usual practice of merely certifjring the 
<^inion of the Court to the Chancellor, and 
delivered a long exposition of the principles 
involved in the question — what woras in a de- 
vise will pass leaseholds— discussing all the 
* mumerous authorities, and reconciling them to 
each other and to an intelligible rule. In this 
case, with a noble zeal for the &me of a de- 
ceased lawyer, he manifests that vigour of 
mind which was never perplexed except by 
the fear of doing injustice. Referring to some 
reported expressions of Lord NorUiington, im- 
pc^iching without overruling the old case of 
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** Rose V. Bartlett,'* he refused to believe thai 
they had been used. 

" We all know," said he, " that Lord North- 
ington was possessed of great law-learning 
and a Very manly mind; and I cannot but 
think that he would rather have denied the 
rule altogether than have set it afloat by treat- 
ing it with a degree of scorn, and by intro- 
ducing distinctions calculated to disturb the 
judgments of his predecessors and remove the 
landmarks of the law." 

As Lord Eidon spoke of Lord Northington, 
so would he be spoken of himself. He too 
had a <* manly mind' — ^firm in principle, appre- 
hensive and slow in its application— -deliberat- 
ing sometimes to the injury of individuals, but 
maintaining the majesty of justice by the fear 
of precipitate decision— and (notwithstanding 
the complaints annually made of him in the 
House 01 Commons because he pondered long 
before he pronounced judgments which would 
decide the destiny of a suitor, and did not 
achieve impossibilities) over-mastering a 
world of labour which almost makes the 
mind dizzy in its contemplation. Nothing, 
indeed, could have enabled him to endure 
such labour but his undoubting faith in the 
great principles of his life — that kindness of 
nature which charms away animosities by its 
unaffected courtesy — and which, amidst the 
distractions of party, and the ** fears of change 
perplexing nations,'* enabled him to preserve 
an exalted position in the minds of friend* 
and opponents^ 

** An ever-fixed mark, 
Which lookM on tempests and was never shaken.** 

With a gentler devotion to legal studies, but 
with accomplishments felicitously harmoniz- 
ing with them. Lord StoweU nearly kept pace, 
step by step, with the promotion of his younger 
brother. His residence at Oxford for eighteen 
years — a period of collegiate seclusion unex- 
ampled in the life of a successful lawyer- 
prepared him to look on the varieties of hu- 
man life and character which passed before 
him during the ensuing half century of pro- 
fessional labour, through a softening medium. 
Selecting for the scene of his practice the 
cloister^ courts in Doctors' Commons, he 
avoided both the dazzling hurry of Niti Priui 
advocacy, and those tremendous labours of the 
equity student which are scarcely enlivened 
by the arguments of the open Court of Chan- 
cery. But although the scene of his exertions 
was quiet and sequestered, his competitors 
few, and the discussions conducted with a sort 
of academical amenity, the subjects which, as 
advocate and as judge, he examined and 
adorned, spread widely throughout society: 
on the one band, extending through the gravesi 
considerations of international law to the ho 
rizon of the civilized world; and on the other, 
aflecting those domestic relations in which 
delicate subtleties of passion and temper in- 
fluence the most important of human rights 
and duties, and, above all the changes of for- 
tune, tend to make life wretched or happy. In 
the dingy recesses of Doctors' Commons, t) 
hopes and fears, the frailties, the passions, u.« 
loves, the charities of many lives were dia> 
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earned in ever-sblfting variety — as in a camera 
o6fcura — and never were they refined by sach 
elegance as when touched by Lord Stowell. 
Of his efforts during his period of advocacy, 
when his evenings were enjoyed in the bril- 
liant society of which Dr. Johnson was the 
centre, the world knows little; but his judg- 
ments during the years when he presided, over 
the High Court of Admiralty and the Consis- 
tory Court, exhibiting all the aspects of each 
case, enable us to guess at the dexterity with 
which he presented the favourable views of 
the causes committed to his charge, and the 
beauty with which he graced them. 

Of Lord Stoweirs decisions the following 
character is given by Mr. Twiss in language 
worthy of the subject : — 

" Lord Stowell had the good fortune to live 
in an age of which the events and circum- 
stances were peculiarly qualified to exercise 
and exhibit the high faculties of his mind. 
The greatest maritime questions which had 
ever presented themselves for adjudication — 
questions involving all the most important 
points both in the rights of belligerents and in 
those of neutrals — arose in his time out of 
that great war in which England became the 
sole occupant of the sea, and held at her girdle 
the keys of all the harbours upon the globe. 
Of these questions, most of them of first im- 
pression, a large portion could be determined 
only by a long and cautious process of refer- 
ence to principle and induction from analogy. 
The genius of Lord Stowell, at once profound 
and expansive, vigorous and acute, impartial 
and decisive, penetrated, marshalled, and mas- 
tered all the difficulties of these complex in- 
quiries ; till, having ** sounded all their depths 
and shoals,'* he framed and laid down that 
great comprehensive chart of maritime -law 
which has become the rule of his successors 
and the admiration of the world. What he 
thus achieved in the wide field of international 
jurisprudence, he accomplished also with equal 
success in the narrower spheres of ecclesias- 
tical, matrimonial, and testamentary law. And 
though, where so many higher excellencies 
stand forth, that of style may seem compara- 
tively immaterial, it is impossible not to notice 
that scholai^like finish of his judicial composi- 
tions, by which they delight the taste of the 
critic, as by their learning and their logic they 
satisfy the understanding of the lawyer." — 
Life of Lord Eldon, vol. iii. pp. 255-6. 

The perspicuity of Lord Stowell's judgments 
in the Admiralty Court obtained for them not 
only the respect, but the reluctant accordance 
of the foreign powers who were most inte- 
rested in impugning them. Having sent a 
copy of some of them, privately primed, to (he 
Admiralty Judge of the United Slates, he re- 
ceived the following remarkable answer:— 

" In the excitement caused by the hostilities 
raging between our countries, I frequently im- 
pugned your judgments, and considered them 
as severe and partial ; but, on a calm review 
of your decisions, aAer a lapse of years, I am 
bound to confess my entire conviction both of 
their accuracy and equity. I have taken care 
that they shall form the basis of the maritime 
Jaw of the United States, and I have no hesita- 



tion in saying, that they ought to do so in every 
county of the civilized world." 

But the more popular judicial essays ot 
Lord Stowell — for so his judgments may be 
not improperly regarded — are those pro- 
nounced in the Consistory Court in questions 
of divorce, restitution of conjugal rights, and 
nullity' of marriage. Partaking more of the 
tone of a mediator than a censor, they are 
models of practical wisdom for domestic use. 
The judgment in the case of Evans v. Evans— 
a suit, by a lady, for divorce by reason of 
cruelly — presents a beautiful example of his 
enunciation of wise and just principles, of his 
skill in extracting from the exaggerau'ons of 
passion and interest the essential truth, and of 
the amenity and grace with which he could 
soAen his refusal to comply with a lady's 
prayer.* Thus he lays' down the rule which 
should govern such unfortunate appeals : — 

** The humanity of the court has been loudly 
and repeatedly invoked. Humanity is the 
second virtue of courts, but undoubtedly the 
first . is justice. If it were a question of hu- 
manity simply, and of humanity which confined 
its views merely to the happiness of the pre- 
sent parties, it would be a question easily de- 
cided upon first impressions. Everybody must 
feel a wish to se?er those who wish to live 
separate from each other, who cannot live 
together with any degree of harmony, and con- 
sequently with any degree of happiness ; but my 
situation does not allow me to indulge the feel- 
ings, much less ihe first feelings of an individual* 
The law has said that married persons shall not 
be legally separated upon the mere disinclination 
of one or both to cohabit together. The disin- 
clination must be founded upon reasons which 
the law approves, and it is my duty to see whe- 
ther these reasons exist in the present case. 

" To vindicate the policy of the law is no 
necessary part of the ofilce of a judge ; but,*if 
it were, it would not be difficult to show that 
the law, in this respect, has acted with its 
usual wisdom and humanity — with that true 
wisdom and that real humanity that regards 
the general interests of mankind. For though, 
in particular cases, the repugnance of the law 
todissolve the obligations of matrimonial co- 
habitation may operate with great severity 
upon individuals, yet it must be carefully re- 
membered that the general happiness of the 
married life is secured by its indissolubility. 
When people understand that th^y must live 
together, except for a very few reasons known 
to the law, they learn to soAen, by mutual ac- 
commodation, that yoke which they know they 
cannot shake ofi*: they become good husbands 
and good wives from the necessity of remain- 
ing husbands and wives — for necessity is a 
powerful master in teaching the duties which 
it imposes. If it were once understood that, 
upon mutual disgust, married persons might 
be legally separated, many couples who now 
pass through the world with mutual comfort, 
with attention to their common ofi*spring, and 
to the moral order of civil society, might have 
been at this moment living in a state of mu- 
tual unkindness — in a state of estrangement 

•1 Haggard, 3S. , 
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(htm Iheir eamnum ofl^pring— and in a ilai« 
or lh« most lieeotionB and mreierTed immo- 
raliiy. In this case, at in maoy oiben, the 
happioess of some individaals must be sacri- 
ficed to the greater and more geseral good." 

We wish ve conid follow the famous eivi' 
lian tbrooKh all the delicate windioga of (his 
" prcltj qnaiTel" between Mr. and Hri. Evans; 
l)ie masterly aoalTsis of the wailing- woman 'a 
motives i the elegant etiquette of tha Ijiog-in 
chamber; the prerogatives of the nurse, and 
(kutaslical distresses of the mistress — and give 
some specimeos of Bir William Scott's gayer 
stjle. Bnt the embroidery of each case is so 
equally wovea, the effect so much depends 
upon bannony of colour and exact proportion ; 
tl»e sly hamotir is so nicely, aod almost ii)i> 
perceptibly, mingled with the worldly wisdom, 



lamlt it lie* in a tendency ti 



of the 



•■ WNk ItBkHl iwHluM toai dnwo ent I" 
and yet it would be difficult to find a word we 
would change, or a sentence we vonid spare. 
Althoagb the refinement of expression is al- 
most undisturbed, the sense is always manly — 
nothing affected, sickly, or seDtimental — but 
common sense arrayed in Ifae garb of fancy. 
The vivid exhibition of scenes in domestic 
life; the opposition of motives and passions i 
all invested with a certain air fhim the rank 
in society of the suitors, (for the poor rarely 
indulge in the luxuries of the Consistory 
Coart,) reminds ns more of the style of 
comedy which was fading from the stage be- 
font Sir William Sccll retired from the bench, 
and which hia dramatic tastes partieotarly 
fitted him to appreciate. He mast have been 
indignant, even when Oanick performed 
Archer, al the impudent usarpalion by the 
hero of the Beau's Stratagem of the civilian's 
office, when be sets up a rival conn of his own 
for the dissolnlioQ of unhappy partnerships 
fttr life, audaciously declares 

** CODMBt, kf muiul, ■•>■■ llw t*irr«r'> let;" 

and consequently destroys the Judge's func- 
tion. In each of his best civic developotenls, 
the curtain seems lilted on an elegant drama 
of manners: husbands and wives quarrel and 
recriminate in dialogue almost as graceful as 
Sheridan's; youths of fortune become the ap- 
propriate prey of rustic lasses, in spile of ob- 
durate f^ers; and a good moral, better en- 
forced than most stage conclusions, dismisses 
the panics and charms the audience. He 
once said he could furnish a series of stories 
from Ifae annals of Doctors' Commons which 
should rival the Waverley Novels in interest; 
and we wish he had tried it 1 

In Lord Slnwell's latter days a cause came 
belbre him which aflbrded a strong contrast to 
[be vivacity of those nuptial and connubial 
contests which had glowed and sparkled 
loured so often before him ; and if dull ii 
*rogress, grew beautiful in the jadgmenL Ii 
involved a question between the cburchwsr- 
dens of the parish of 8L Andrew, Holbom. 
and the patentee of iron coffins, on the righL 
ot * ptricbioner to burial in tha crowded 
10 



churchyard at the usual fees, when his last 
earthly mansion was composed of malerialt 
30 durable as to resist for an unusual number 
of years that decomposition which might ena- 
ble the narrow space lo receive a due succes- 
sion of occupiers. Iliis subject, so shocking 
'-i some of its attendant details, so mortifying 
human pride in some of its aspects, be- 

)mes in bis bands suggestive of solemn but 
gentle disquisition on the essence of the senti- 
ment which requires the reverent disposal of 
the dead, and on the forms through which, in 
various DatiouH and times, it has been breathed. 
From the simplicilyof pa triarchaldays, throng 
the splendid varieties of that afiected duration 

which the Egyptian monarchs aimed, down 

the humble necessities of a pauper funeral 
and brief sojourn of the untitled dead in a 
domicile of Ibeir own, before being associated 
directly with dust, he discourses — " turning all 
to favour," if not to " pretiiness," and giving a 
vital interest lo ashes and the nrn. In his m- 
searches h« delights to measure stately wil 
with that prodigious matter in the empire ^ 
the grave. Sir Thomas Browne; and thoi^ 
he falls far short of Ibe embossed grandeur of 
the sepulchral essay on " Urn-Borial," which 
stands alone for fantastic solemnity in English 
prose, be diSuses a genlie atmosphere over the 
poor-crowded cemetery, and regul ales the cer^ 
monies and gradations in ibe world of death 
with ihe same Grandisonian air with which be 
had adjusted the contests of the fair and inno- 
cent and frail among the living. Al\er dis- 
cussing the modes of sepulture, and vindicating 
die authority of his conrl to arrange Ihe differ- 

ces, he thus sums up the matter in imme- 

Ue dispule : — 

" It being assumed that the court is justified 

holding this opinion upon the fact of a com- 
parative duration ; the pretensions of these 
coffins to an ndmission upon the same pecu- 
niary terms as those of wood, must resort u 
the other proposition, which declares Ibat Ihe 
difference of duration ought to produce no dif- 
ference in those terms- Accordingly, it baa 
been argued that the ground once given to the 
body is appropriated lo it for ever — il ii iiiiraUg 
in motlmam imalinuiblg — it is not on!y the lii- 
mtu ultima, but the doimu almia of that tenant, 
who is never lo be dislurbed, be his condition 
what it may — the introdnciion of another body 
into that lodgment al anytime, however difr- 
tan^ is an unwarrsatable intrusion. If these 
positions be ime. It certainly follows thai Iha 
question of comparative duration sinks into 
utter insignificance. 

" In support of them, il seems to be assumed 
that the tenant himself is imperishable ; for 
surely there can be no inextinguishable title, 
no perpetuity of possession, belonging to a 
subject which itself is perishable — but Ihe 
fact is, that ' man,' and ' lor ever,' are terms 
quite incompatible in any state of his exist- 
ence, dead or living, in ihis world. The lioM 
must come when '^taptriirt nana,' when the 
posthumous remains must mingle with and 
compose a part of thai soil in which Ihey have 
been deposited. Precious embalments and 
cosily monuments may preserve for a long 
lime the remains of those who have filled tb* 
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more commanding stations of human life— 
bat the common lot of mankind famishes no 
sach means of conservation. With reference 
to them, the domut atema is a mere flourish of 
rhetoric ; the process Of nature will speedily 
resolve them mto an intimate mixture with 
their kindred dust ; and their dust win help to 
famish a place of repose for other occupants 
in succession." 

These seem serious matters of disquisition 
for advanced age; but Lord Stowell, like his 
brother, was too vividly assured of the life be- 

Smd the grave to contemplate the close of this 
e and Sie subsequent decay of his mortal 
frame with anxiety ; and though his faculties 
^most laded before he sunk into the tomb- 
gently as he had lived, and talked, and judged 
—his serenity of mind was undisturbed, and 
his grace of manner even to the last lingered 
about him. 

In finally contemplating the history of these 
two brothers, we are strack with the harmo- 
nious interest which the picture derives from 
their uneuvying, unbroken affection, which 
must have doubled to each the pride and suc- 
cess of his own life in that of the other. To 
William, John Scott, Lord Eldon, owed that he 
was not a tradesman in a country town ; and 
year after year, as poverty pressed on him and 
briefs came slowly, he was indebted to the 
iNirse of one who felt the fbll value of money, 
but insisted on investing his own savings in 
his brother's fortune. Both sharing the same 
undoubting faith in the Established Church of 
their country ; the same dread of innovation ; 
the same recollections of their arduous, painful, 
merry school-days, and of the loveliness of the 
same university — they found in the differences 
of their tastes new grounds of mutual congra- 
tulation and pride,--43ir William delighting to 
speak of Sir John's almost incredible labours ; 
while the attomey-general took credit for the 
civilian's gentle gayeties, and grew proud while 
listening to his social praise. Both were 
charged with an undue love of pecuniary ac- 
cumulation ; and, no doubt, they went firmly 
on, almost with equal steps, to the attainment 
of great wealth ; but this not so much with an 
ignoble desire of mere money, as the steady 
wish to achieve an end of which the gain was 
only the symbol, and its amount the proof— part 
of that single aspiration to get the start of their 
fellows in the game of life, which disregarded 
idl minor excitements, vanities, and successes, 
and placed ' Rupict Finem* for its mle. The 
bounties of Loitl Eldon were unostentatious, 
frequent, and sometimes princely; magnifi- 
cently conceived and often dexterously hidden ; 
and although the long possession of the Great 
Seal enabled him to rival the estate which 
Lord StoweL derived literally from the fortune 
of war, there seems no reason to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the regret with which he left the Court 
of Common Pleas — the quiet of which suited 
his disposition, while its dignified office of ad- 
ministering the law of real property by ancient 
forms now no more, proposed to him genial 
labours and serene decisions. Both, indeed, 
were chargeable with a want of the splendid 
hospitality befitting their station ; — a fault the 
more to be regretted in the case of Lord Eldon, 



who, while filling ai the bar its first oiBces, aad 
during his long possession of the most digni- 
fied of all civil positions under the crown, hid 
cast upon him the duty of keeping alive the 
social spirit of the bar ; encouraging its young 
and timid aspirants ; disarming jealousies, and 
soothing the animosities which its contests 
may engender; and preserving its common 
conscience and feeling of honour, by en- 
couraging the association of its members in 
convivial enjoyments under the highest aus- 
pices. But Mr. Twiss gives the true excuse* 
we can scarcely admit it as m perfect justifica- 
tion — for a dereliction of that duty which finr- 
tune casts on her favourites — in the distaste of 
Lady Eldon for society, and in the habits which 
she acquired when obliged to practise rigid 
self-denial,^ — and asserts, we believe truly, £at 
** his domestic arrangements, from the time of 
his lad/s death, were such as befitted his great 
fortune and high station." This was, however, 
too late to repair the opportunities lost during 
many years, of not only securing the love but 
sustaining the character of the profession, to 
which he was devotedly attached in all its 
branches. 

If, however, these great lawyers were not 
prodigal of extensive entertainments, they 
loved good cheer themselves, and delighted to 
believe that it was enjoyed by others. No total 
abstinence, nor half-abstinence, sjrstem was 
theirs. Whether the statement be tme, which 
the genial biographer of Lord Stowell in the 
** Law Magazine" makes, ''That he would often 
take the refection of the Middle Temple Hall 
by way of whet for the eight o'clock banquet," 
we will not venture to assert ; but we well re- 
member, more than thirtv years ago, the be- 
nignant smile which Sir William Scott would 
cast on the students rising in the dim light of 
their glorious hall, as he passed out from the 
dinner table to his wine in the parliament 
chamber; his faded dress and tattered silk 
gown set off by his innate air of elegance ; and 
his fine pale features beaming with a serene 
satisfaction which bumpers might heighten but 
could not disturb. He and Lord Eldon per- 
fectly agreed in one great taste — if a noble 
thirst should be called by so finical a name — 
an attachment to port wine, strong almost as 
that to constitution and crown ; and, indeed, a 
modification of the same sentiment. Sir Wil- 
liam Scott may possibly in his lighter moods 
have dallied with the innocence of claret— or, 
in excess of the gallantry for which he was 
famed, have crowned a compliment to a fair 
listener with a glass of champagne — ^but, in his 
sedater hours, he stood fast by the port, which 
was the daily refreshment of Lord Eldon for a 
large segment of a century. It is, indeed, the 
proper Average of a great lawyer — that by the 
strength of which Blackstone wrote his Com- 
mentaries — and Sir William Grant meditated 
his judgments — and Lord Eldon repaired the 
ravages of study, and withstood the shocks of 
party and of time. This sustaining, tranquil- 
lizing power, is the true cement of various la- 
bours, and prompter of great thoughts. Cham- 
pagne, and hock, and claret, may animate the 
glittering superficial course of a Am Priui 
leadex^^ough Erskine used to share his daily 
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bottle of port with his wife and children, and 
complain, as his family increased, of the dimi- 
nation of his residue— bat port only can har- 
monize with the noble simplicity of ancient 
law» or assaage the fervour of a great intellec- 
tual triumph. Each of the Scotts, to a very 
late period of his old age, was true to the gene- 
rous liquor, and renewed in it the pastimes of 
youth and the crowding memories of life-long 
labour. It is related of Lord Stowell, that, a 
short time before his death, having, in the deep- 
ening twilight of his powers, submitted to a 
less genial regimen, on a visit from his brother 
he resumnl hu glass : and, as he quaffed, the 
light of early days flashed upon his over- 
wrought brain — ^its inner chamber was irra- 
diated with its ancient splendour — and he told 
6id stories with all that exquisite felicity which 
had once charmed young and old, the care-worn 
and the fair— and talked of old friends and old 
times with more than the happiness of middle 
age. When Lord Eldon visited him in his 
season of decay at his seat near Reading, he 
sometimes slept at Maidenhead on his way; 
and on one occasion, having dined at the inn, 
and learned that the revising barristers were 
staying at the house, he desired his compli- 
ments to be presented to them, and requested 
die favour of dieir company to share his wine. 
He received the young gentlemen — ^very 
young compared with their host — with the 
kindest courtesy ; talked of his e^irly struggles 
and successes as much for their edifica- 
tion as delight — and finished at leati his own 
bottle of port before they parted. Surelv no 
lighter or airier liquor could befit such festal 
hours jf honoured old age, or so well link long 
jrearstogedierindiememory by its flavours! J 



In closing this imperfect notice of the lives 
of Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell, we venture to 
express a hope that Mr. Twiss's work, minute- 
ly tracing the coarse of one and reviving the 
remembrance of the other, will fix the attention 
of his own profession on examples which have 
raised, and should help to sustain it If so, 
the work will be in good season. Great as the 
influence of the pro^ssion of the law is in this 
country, many causes have tended of late to 
perplex the objects of its ambition, and to 
tempt its aspirants to lower means of success 
than steady industry and conduct free from 
stain. The number of inferior offices which 
suggest the appliances of patronage, and offer 
low ttimuU to Its hopes — ^the increase of num- 
bers, which weakens the power of moral con- 
trol, while it heightens the turmoil of competi- 
tion— and a feeling which pervades a certain 
class of members of the House of Common^ 
that any measure which detracts from the re- 
sources of the bar tends to the public good-* 
have endangered the elevation of^ its character, 
in the maintenance of which the interests of 
order and justice are deeply involved. We 
can conceive of no more vivid proof of the im- 
portance of preserving a body which embraces 
within it alike the younger sons of our nobility 
and the aspirants of the middle classes, and 
offers to all the opportunity of achieving its 
highest and most lasting honours, than that 
which the history of the two sons of the good 
coal-fitter of Newcastle exhibits: nor any happier 
incitement to that industry which is power, 
and to that honour which is better than all 
gain, than the example it presents to those who 
may follow in their steps. 
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SPEECH FOR THE DEFENDANT, 

IN THB PROSECUTION OP THE QUEEN v. MOXON, FOR THE PUBU. 

CATION OF SHELLEY'S WORKS. 

Dbuykred in THB CovRT OF QusBif*! Bbnch, Juns S3, 1841. 



PREFACE. 

Iir consenting to revise and publish the following Speech, I trost the circumstances attend 
ant on the trial in which it was deliyered will be foand to justify an exception to the usual 
abstinence of Counsel from interfering with the publication of speeches delivered at the bar. 
The peculiarity of the occasion — ^the prosecution of an eminent publisher of unblemished 
character at the instance of a person who had been himself convicted of blasphemous libel, 
on a similar charge — and the nature of the question which that prosecution involved, between 
Literature and the Law of Libel — may render the attempt oi the defendant's advocate, to defeat 
the former and to solve the latter, worthy of more consideration than it could command either 
by its power or its success. Observing that the case has been unavoidably deprived, by the 
oigeney of political topics and electioneering details, of the notice it would have received 
from the press at a calmer season ; and being anxious that the references necessarily made to 
matters of solemn interest and of delicate relation should not be subject to the misconception 
attendant on any imperfect reports, I have thought it right to take on myself the responsibility 
of presenting to the public, as correctly as I can, the substance of that which I addressed to 
the jury. The necessary brevity of the reports of the trial, which has partly induced this 
pubUcation of the speech for the defendant, also renders it proper to give a short account of 
the circumstances which preceded it 

In the month of April, 1840, an indictment was preferred against Mr. Henry Hetherington, 
a bookseller in the Strand, at the instance of the Attorney-general, for selling certain numbers 
of a work entitled ** Haslam's Letters to the Clergy of all Denominations," sold each at the price 
of one ptnny, and charging them as libels on £e Old Testament The cause came on to be 
tried before Lord Denman, in the Court of Queen's Bench, on 8th December, 1840, when 
the defence was conducted, with great propriety and talent, by the defendant himself, who 
rested it mainly on a claim of unqualified right to publish all matters of opinion, and on the 
argument, that the work charged as blasphemous came fairly within the operation of that prin- 
ciple. Mr. Hetherington was, however, convicted, and ultimately received judgment, under 
which he underwent an imprisonment of four months in the Queen's Bench prison. 

While this prosecution was pending, Mr. Hetherington appears to have adopted the design 
of becoming in his turn the Prosecutor of several booksellers for the sale of the complete edi- 
tion of Shelle/s Works, which had been recently issued by Mr. Moxon in a form similar to 
that in which he had published the collected works of the greatest English poets. He accord- 
ingly commissioned a person named Holt, then a compositor in his employ, to apply for the 
work at the shops of several persons eminent in the trade, and thus succeeded in obtaining 
copies of Mr. Moxon, of Mr. Fraser, and of Mr. Otley, or rather of the persons in their employ. 
On the sales thus obtained, indictments were preferred at the Central Criminal Court against 
the several vendors, which, with a similar indictment against Mr. Marshall, doubtless pre- 
ferred by the same Prosecutor, were removed by certiorari at the instance of the defendants, 
and set down for trial by special juries. Mr. Moxon felt that, as the original pubUsher of the 
edition, he ought to bear the first attack ; and therefore, although some advantage might have 
been gained by placing the case of a mere vendor before his own, he declined to use it, and 
entered his own cause the first of the series which were to be tried in Bfiddlesex. These 
causes were called on for trial at the sittings after Hilary term ; but the prosecutor was not 
prepared with the Attorney-general's warrant to pray a talee to supply the default of the spe- 
cial jury, and as the counsel for the defendant did not think it right to expedite his proceedings 
by doing so themselves, the cause went over, and ultimately came on for trial on Wednesday 
Sdd June, when nine special jurymen appeared, and the panel was completed by a taUt prayed 
for the prosecution. 

The indictment against Mr. Moxon, which the others exactly resembled, charged that he, 
''being an evil-disposed and wicked person, disregarding the laws and religion of this realm, 
and wickedly and profanely devising and intending to bring the Holy Scriptures and the 
Christian religion into disbelief and contempt, unlawfully and wickedly, did falsely and mali- 
ciously publish a scandalous, impious, profane, and malicious libel of and concerning the 
Christian religion, and of and concerning the Holy Scriptures, and of and concerning Almighty 
God," in which were contained certain passages charged as blasphemous and profane. It then 
fet forth a passage in blank verse, begmning, ** They have three words : wcK fyrante Imoiv lAcir Mr 
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tteOpay them for the loan^ with iiwry torn from a bleeding world I^^God, HeU^ and Heaoen f* and after 
adding an innaendo, '^ meaning thereby thai God, HeU, and Heaven^ were merely wordt," proceeded 
to recite a few more lines, applying very coarse and irreverent, bat not very Intelligible com- 
ments to each of those words. It then charged, that the libel contained, in other parts, twc 
other passages, also in verse, and to which the same character may be justly applied.* It 
lastly set forth a passage of prose from the notes, the object of which seems to be to assert, 
that the belief in the plurality of worlds is inconsistent with ** religions systems," and with 
** deifying the principle of the universe ;" and which, aAer speaking in very disrespectful terms 
of the statements of Christian history as ''irreconcilable with the kn<)Wledge of the stars,** 
concludes with the strange inconsistency pointed out by Lord Denman in his charge, (if the 
author's intention was to deny the being of Gkxl,} "The work of Hit fingers have borne wimest 
against them." 

The case for the prosecution was opened by Mr. Thomas with a judicious abstinence from 
any remark on the motives or object of the Prosecutor, and without informing the jury whc 
Che Prosecutor was. He stated several cases, and dicta to establish the general proposition. 
that a work tending to bring religion into contempt and odium is an offence 'against the eomi 
men law, and, among others, that of Mr. Hetherington ; read, besides the indicted passages, 
several others of a similar character, all selected from the poem of ''Queen Mab;" eloquently 
eulogized the genius of Shelley, and fairly admitted the respectability of the defendant ; and 
eondnded by expressing the satisfaction he should feel if the result of this trial should esta 
blisb, that no publications on religion should be subject for prosecution in future. He ther 
called Thomas Holt, who proved the purchase of the volume for twelve shillings at Mr. Moi 
oo*t shop ; and who also proved, on cross-examination, that he made the purchase and othen 
at the desire of Mr. Hetherington, whom he understood to be the Prosecutor in this and the 
tncceeding causes. 

The success of such a prosecution, proceeding from such a quarter, gives rise to very sen 
<ma considerations ; for although, in determining sentences. Judges will be able to diminish 
the evil, by a just discrimination between the publication of the complete works of an authoi 
of established fame, for the use of the studious, and for deposit in libraries, and the dissemi- 
nation of cheap irreligion, directed to no object but to unsettle the belief of the reader — the 
power of prosecuting to conviction every one who may sell, or give, or lend any work con- 
taining passages to which the indictable character may be applied, is a fearful engine of 
oppression. Should such prosecutions be multiplied, and juries should not feel justified in 
adopting some principle of distinction like that for which I have feebly endeavoured to con- 
lend, they must lead to some alteration in the law, or to some restriction of the right to set it 
in action. It will, I think, be matter of regret among many who desire to respect the Law, 
and to see it wisely applied, that the question should have arisen ; but since it has been so 
painfully raised, it is difficult to avoid it ; and if the following address should present any 
materials for its elucidation, it will not, although unsuccessful in its immediate object, have 
been delivered entirely in vain« T. N. T. 

8mjmnt'iBm,$8ihJym, 18tL 
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Jby ii pkaie your Lordekipf 
Genilemen of the Jwry, 
It has sometimes been my lot to express, 
and much oflener to feel, a degree of anxiety 
in addressing juries, which has painfully di- 
minished the little power which I can ever 
command in representing the interests com- 
mitted to my charge ; but never has that feel- 
ing been so excited, and so justified, by any 
occasion as that on which it is my duty to ad- 
dress you. I am called from the Court in which 
I usually practise, to defend from the odious 
charve of blasphemy one with whom I have 
been acquainted for many years— one whom I 
have always believed incapable of wilful of- 
fence towards God or towards man— one who 
was introduced to me in early and happy days, 
by the dearest of my friends who are gone be- 
fore me— -by Charles Lamb — to whom the wife 

• It hss not been thooght neeeuary to the argmnent to 
eet oat thete pMMfet ; «• it proceeds on the mdmission, 
dMt, tepMntely cooaidered, they an ^AryoOeneiTe both 
to pwqr and food taste. 



of the defendant was as an adopted daughter, 
and who, dying, committed the interests which 
he left her in the products of his life of kind* 
ness to my charge. Would to God that the 
spirit which pervaded his being could decide 
the fate of this strange prosecution — I should 
only have to pronounce his name and to receive 
your verdict 

Apart from these personal considerations, 
there is something in the nature of the charge 
itself, however unjustly applied to the par^ 
accused, which must depress a Christian advo 
cate addressing a Christian jury. On all other 
cases of accusation, he would implore the 
jurors, sworn to decide between the accuser 
and the defendant, to lay aside every prepos- 
session — to forget every nimour — to strip them- 
selves of every prejudice— to suppress every 
affection, which could prevent the exercise of 
a free and unclouded judgment ; and, having 
made this appeal, or having forborne to make 
it as needless, he would regard the jury-box 
as a sacred spot, raised above all encircling 
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inflaenees, to which he might address the 
aiigaments of jastice and mercy with the as- 
surance of obtaining a decision only divested 
of the certainty of unerring tmth by the im- 
perfection of human evidence and of hnman 
reason. But in this case yon cannot grant — 
I cannot ask — the cold impartiality which on 
all other charges may be sought and expected 
fh>m English juries. Bwom on the Gospel to 
try a cluirge of wickedly and profanely at- 
tempting to bring that Gospel, and the holy 
religion which it reveals, into disbelief and 
contempt, you are reminded even by that oath 
— if it were possible you could ever forget^ 
of the deep, the solemn, the imperishable in- 
terest you have in those sacred things which 
the defendant is charged with assailing. The 
feelings which such a charge awakens are 
not like those political differences which it is 
delightfhl sometimes to forget or to trample 
on ;— or those local partialities which it is en- 
nobling to forsake for a wider sphere of con- 
templiUion— or those hasty opinions which the 
daily press, in its vivid course, has scattered 
over our thoughts, and which we are proud 
sometimes to bring to the test of dispassionate 
reflection ;— or those worldly interests which, 
if they sway the honourable mind at all, in- 
cline it to take part against them ; — ^but the 
emotions which this charge enkindles are in- 
tertwined with all that endears the Past and 
peoples the Future— with all that renders this 
life noble by enriching it with the hope of that 
which is to come. If the passages which 
have been read to you — torn aspnder from the 
connection in which they stand — regarded with- 
out reference to the time, the object, the mode of 
their publication,— should array you at this mo- 
ment almost as plaintiffs, personally wronged 
and insulted, against their publisher, I must 
not complain; for I shall not be provoked, 
even by the peculiarity of this charge, to de- 
fend Mr. Moxon by a suggestion which can 
violate the associations which are intertwined 
with all that is dear to you. He would rather 
submit to the utmost consequences which the 
selfish recklessness of this prosecution could 
entail, if you shoald sanction, and the court 
hereafter should support, its aim; he would 
rather be severed from the family whom he 
cherishes, and from the society of the ^ood 
and the great in our literature, which he is 
privileged to share ; than he would obtain im- 
munity by a recourse to those weapons which 
the prosecutor would fain present to his choibe. 
Neithsr will I, notwithstanding the anticipation 
of my learned friend, ask you to palter with 
your consciences, and, because you may doubt 
•r deny the policy of the law which is thus 
set in action, invite you to do other than ad- 
minister justice according to your oath and 
your duty. I take my stand on Christian 
ground ; I base my defence on the recognised 
law ; and if I do not show you that the Christian- 
ity, which the prosecutor most needlessly pre- 
sumes to vindicate, and the law which with un- 
hallowed hands he is striving to pervert, justify 
your verdict of acquittal, I am content that 
you should become the instruments of his at- 
tempt to retort the penalties of his own sentence 
oaa one wbo never wronged him even in thought 



— ^that you should aid him to render die law 
under which he has suffmd, odious by sane- 
tioning the odious appliciatton which he con* 
templates ; and that at his bidding you should 
scatter through the loftiest and serenest paths 
of literature, distress, and doibt, and dismay, 
awarding him that success which, " if not vie- 
tory, is yet revenge." 

The charge which Mr. Mozon is called upon 
to answer is, that with a wicked intention to 
bring the Holy Scriptures and the Christian 
religion into contempt, he published the volume 
which is in evidence before yon, and which is 
characterized as a Itbel on that religion, on 
the Scriptures, and on Almighty God. I speak 
advisedly when I say the whole volume it tktu m- 
dieiedy- it must be so considered in point of 
justice — it is so charged in point of form. The 
indictment, indeed, sets foith four passages, 
torn violently asunder from their context ; yet 
it does not charge them as separate libels, but 
as portions of one ** impious, blasphemous, 
profane and malicious libel,** in diflerent parts 
of which the selected parts are found. Now 
these are not all to be found even in one poem, 
for the first three being in poetiy, the last is 
taken from a mass of prose appended to the 
first poem of ** Queen Mab," and intervening 
between it and a poem entitled "Alastor, 
which is the next in the series. And if ftus 
were not the form of the record, can it be 
doubted that, in pibint of justice, the scope, the 
object, the tendency of the entire publication, 
must be determined before you can decide on 
the guilt or innocence of the party who has 
thus published the passages charged as blas- 
phemous 1 Supposing some question of law 
should be raised on the sufficiency of the in- 
dictment in which they are inserted, and they 
should be copied necessarily for the elucidation 
of the argument in one of the reports in which 
the decisions of this court are perpetuated; 
would the reporter, the law-bookseller, the 
officer of the court, who should hand the 
volume to a barrister, be guilty of blasphemy! 
Or if they should appear in some correct report, 
partaking of a more popular form, and that re- 
port should be indicted as containing them, 
what form would the question of the guilt or in- 
nocence of the publisher assume t Would it 
not be, whether he had been honestly anxious 
to lay before the world the history of an un- 
exampled attempt to degrade and destroy the 
law, under pretence of asserting it ; or whether 
he was studious to disseminate some frag 
ments of strange and fearful audacity, and 
had professed to report an extraordinary trial, 
only as a pretext to cover the popular dissemi- 
nation of blasphemy? And would not the 
form, the commentary, the occasion, the price, 
all be material in deciding whether the '<vr»rA 
were laudable or guilty — whether, as a ^nole, 
it tended to good or to evil 1 These passages, 
like details and pictures in works of anatomy 
and surgery, are either innocent or criminal, 
according to the accompaniments which sur- 
round them, and the class to whom they are 
addressed. If really intended for the eye of 
the scientific student, they are most ^nocent; 
but if so published as to manifest another in* 
tention, they will not be protected from kgal 
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sensure by the flimsy gnise of science. By a 
similar test let this publication be judged ! If 
its whole tenor lead you to believe that the 
dissemination of irreligious feelings was its 
object — nay, that such will be its natural con- 
sequence — let Mr. Hetherington have his tri- 
umph ; but if you believe that these words, 
however offensive when abstractedly taken, 
form part of a great intellectual and moral phe- 
nomenon, which may be disclosed to the class 
of readers who alone will purchase the volume, 
not only without injury, but to their instruc- 
tion, you will jojrfnlly find Mr. Moxon as free 
from blasphemy in contemplation of the strict- 
est law, as I know he is in purpose and in spirit. 
The passages selected as specimens of the 
indicted libel are found in a complete edition 
of the works of Percy Bysshe Shelley — a work 
comprising more ^han twenty thousand lines 
of verse, and occupy something less than the 
three-hundredth part of the volume which con- 
tains them. The book presents the entire in- 
tellectual history— true and faithful, because 
traced in the series of those works which were 
its events — of one of the most extraordinary 
persons ever giAed and doomed to illustrate 
the nobleness, the grandeur, the imperfections^ 
and the progress of human genius-— whom it 
pleased God to take from this world while the 
process harmonizing his smpendous powers 
was 3ret incomplete, but not before it had indicat- 
ed its beneficent workings. It is edited by his 
widow, a lady endowed with great and original 
talent, who, as she states in her preface, hast- 
ens ** to fulfil an important duty, that of giving 
the productions of a sublime genius to the 
world, with all the correctness possible, and of^ 
at the same time, detailing the history of these 
productions as Uiey sprang, warm and living, 
from his heart and brain." And, accordingly, 
the poems are all connected together by state- 
ments as to the circumstances under which 
they were written, and the feelings which in- 
spired them. The ''alterations (says Mrs. 
Shelley) his opinions underwent ought to be 
recorded, for they form his history." 

The first of these works is a poem, written 
at the age of eighteen^ entitled <* Queen Mab;" 
a composition marked with nothing to attract 
the casual reader— irregtilar in versification, 
wild, disjointed, visionary ; often difficult to be 
understood even by a painful student of poetry, 
and sometimes wholly unintelligible even to 
him ; but containing as much to wonder at, to 
ponder on, to weep over, as any half-formed 
work of genius which ever emanated from 
the vigour and the rashness of youth. This 
poem, which I shall bring before you presently, 
is followed by the marvellous series of works 
of which « Alastor," -The Revolt of Islam," 
the «< Prometheus Unbound,^' and <* The Cenci" 
form the principal, exhibiting a continuous 
feiumph of mellowing and consecrating influ- 
ences, down to the moment when sudden 
death shrouded the poet's career from the ob- 
servation of mortals. Now the question is, 
whether it is blasphemy to present to the 
world— say rather to the calm, the laborious, 
the patient searcher after wisdom and beauty, 
wlio alone will peruse this volume— the awful 
«i>i«fir^j the nughty struggles, the strange de- 1 



pressions, and the imperfect victories of such 
a spirit, because the picture has some pas* 
sages of frightful gloom. I am far from con- 
tending that every thing which genius has in 
rashness or in wantonness produced, becomes* 
when once committed to the press, the inalien- 
able property of mankind. Such a principle, 
indeed, seems to be involved in an argument 
which was recently sanctioned by the autho- 
rity of a Cabinet Minister more distinguished 
even as a profound thinker and an eloquent 
and accomplished critic, than by political 
station. When I last urged the claim of the 
descendants of men of genius to be the guar- 
dians of their fame, as well as the recipients 
of its attendant rewards, I was met with denial 
on the plea that, from some fastidiousness of 
taste, or some over-niceness of moral appre- 
hension, the hereditary representatives of a 
great writer may cover his works with artifl* 
cial oblivion. I have asked, whether, if a poet 
has written *^ some line which, dying, he may 
wish to blot," he shall not be allowed by the 
insatiate public to blot it dying ; and I have 
asked in vain ! Fielding and Richardson have 
been quoted, as writers whose works, multi- 
plying as they will through all time the sources 
of innocent enjoyment, might have been sap- 
pressed by some too dainty moralist Now, 
admitting that the tendency of Fielding's 
works, taken as a whole, is as invigorating as 
it is delightfal, I fear there are chapters which, 
if taken from their connection — apart from the 
healthful atmosphere in which their impurities 
evaporate and die — and printed at some penny 
cost for dissemination among the young, would 
justly incur the censure of that law which has 
too long withheld its visitations from those 
who have sought a detestable profit by spreadr 
ing cheap corruption through the land. It 
may be true, as Dr. Johnson ruled, that Rich- 
ardson " had taught the passions to move at 
the command of virtue ;" and, as was recently 
asserted, that Mrs. Hannah More <' first learned 
from his writings those principles of piety by 
which her life was guided ;" but (to leave out 
of consideration the Adventures of Pamela, 
which must sometimes have put Mrs. Hannah 
More to the blush) I fear that selections might 
be made, even from the greatest of all prose 
romances, Clarissa Harlowe, whidh the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice would scarcely 
endure. Do I wish them therefore suppressed 1 
No ! Because in these massive volumes the 
antidote is found with the bane ; because the 
effect of Lovelace's daring pleas for vice, and 
of pictures yet more vicious, is neutralized by 
the scenes of passion and suffering which 
surround them; because the unsullied image 
of heroic purity and beautiful endurance rises 
fairer from amidst the encircling pollutions* 
and conquers every feeling but those of admi- 
ration and pity. Yet if detached scenes were, 
like these passages of Shelley, selected for the 
prosecution, how could they be defended — but, 
like them, by reference to the spirit, and in- 
tent, and tendency of the entire work from^ 
which they were torn 1 And yet the defence 
woqld be less conclusive than that which t 
now offer; as descriptions which appeal toi 
passion are far less capable of correction bw 
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accompan3ring moralities, than the cold specu- 
lations of a wild infidelity by the considera- 
tions which the history of their author's mind 
supplies. In the wise and just dispensations 
of Frovidence great powers are often found 
associated with weakness or with sorrow ; but 
when these are not blended with the intellec- 
tual greatness they countervail, but merely 
affect Uie personal fortunes of their possessors 
—as when a sanguine temperament leads into 
Ticious excesses — there is no more propriety 
in unveiling the truth, because it U truth, than 
in exhibiting the details of some physical 
disease. But when the greatness of the poet*s 
intellect contains within itself the elements of 
tumult and disorder — when the appreciation 
of the genius, in ail its divine relations and 
all its human lapses, depends on a view of the 
entire picture, must it be withheld! It is not 
a sinful Elysium, full of lascivious blandish- 
ments, but a heaving chaos of mighty elements, 
that the publisher of the early productions of 
Shelley unveils. In such a case, the more 
awful the alienation, the more pregnant with 
good will be the lesson. Shall this life, 
levered with beauty, restless with inspiration, 
be hidden; or, wanting its first blind but 
gigantic efforts, be falsely, because partially, 
revealed ? If to trace back the stream of 
genius, from its greatest and most lucid earthly 
breadth to its remotest fountain, is one of the 
most interesting and instructive objects of phi- 
losophic research, shall we — when we have 
followed that of Shelley through its majestic 
windings, beneath the solemn glooms of ** The 
Cenci," through the glory-tinged expanses of 
** The Revolt of Islam,'* amidst the dream-like 
haziness of the '* Prometheus" — be forbidden 
to ascend with painful steps its narrowing 
eourse to its furthest spring, because black 
rocks may encircle the spot whence it rushes 
into day, and demon shapes — frightful but 
powerless for harm — may gleam and frown on 
us beside itt 

Having thus endeavoured to present to you 
the foundation of my defence— that the volume 
in which these passages appear is in its sub- 
stance historical, and that, so far from being 
adopted by the compiler, they are presented as 
necessary to historical truth — ^I will consider 
the passages themselves, and the poem in 
which they appear, with a view to inquire 
whether they are of a nature capable of being 
fairly regarded as innoxious in their connection 
with Shelley's life. Admitting, as I do, that if 
published with an aim to commend them to 
the reader as the breathings or suggestions of 
truth — nay, that if recklessly published in 
such a manner ^4o present them to the reader 
for approv^l| they deserve all the indignation 
which can be lavished on them; I cannot 
think, even then, they would have power to 
injure. They appeal to no passion — they per- 
vert no affection — they find nothing in human 
nature, frail as it always is, guilty as it some- 
times becomes — ^to work on. Contemplated 
apart from the intellectual history of the ex- 
traordinary being who produced them, and 
from which they can never be severed by any 
reader of this book, they would excite no feel- 
'iDgs bat those of wonder at their audacity, and 



pity for their weakness. Not only are they 
incapable of awakening any chords of evil in 
the soul, but they are ineflhctual even to pre- 
sent to it an intelligible heresy. ** We under- 
stand a fury in the words — ^but not the words." 
What do they import! Is it atheism 1 — oris 
it mad defiance of a God by one who believes 
and hates, yet does not tremble 1 To the first 
passage, commencing, ** TAcy have three wonU^ 
— ^God, Bell, and Heaven T — the prosecutor 
does not venture to affix any meaning at all, 
but tears them from their context, and alleges 
that they are part of a libel on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, though there is no reference in them to 
the Bible, or to any Scripture doctrine; nor 
does the indictment supply any definite mean- 
ing or reference to explain or to answer. To 
the second paragraph — 

U there a God Y-«y, an Almiflity God, 
And venfeAil u almigbty ! Once bit Toke 
Wu heard on earth : earth ahadder'd at the aooid g 
The fiery-Tisafed flrmament expnaa'd 
AI>horrence, and the grave of natore yawa'd 
To swallow all the dauntleee aad the good 
That dared to harl defiance at his throne. 
Girt aa it waa with power— 

the indictment does present a most extended 
innuendo ; '* Thereby meamng and reftrringto the 
Seriptvre hitiory of Korak, Daihan, and Abiram; 
and meaning that the aaid Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram^ were dauntteu and good, and were to 
dauntlees and good for daring to kuH defiance at 
the throne of Almighty GodJ* This is, indeed, a 
flight of the poetry of pleading — a construction 
which you must find as the undoubted sense 
of the passage — before you can sustain this 
part of the accusation. But again, I ask, is 
there any determinate meaning in these ** wild 
and whirling words 1" Are ^ey more than 
atoms of chaotic thought not yet subsided into 
harmony— over which the Spirit of Love has 
not yet brooded, so as to make them pregnant 
with life, and beauty, and joy t But suppose, 
for a moment, they nakedly assert atheism — 
never was there an error which, thus inci- 
dentally exhibited, had less power to charm. 
How far it is possible that such a miserable 
dogma, dexterously insinuated into a perplexed 
understanding or a corrupted heart, may find 
reception, I will not venture to speculate, but 
I venture to affirm that thus nakedly presented, 
as the dream of a wild fancy, it can at most 
only glare for a moment, a bloodless phantom, 
and pass into kind;«d nothing! Or do the 
words rather import a belief in a God — the 
ruling Power of the universe— yet an insane 
hatred of his attributes t Is it possible to con- 
template the creature of a day standing up 
amidst countless ages — like a shadowy film 
among the confused grandeur of the universe 
— thus propelled, with any other feeling than 
those of wonder and pity t Or do these words 
merely import that the name and attributes of 
the Supreme Being have been abused and per- 
verted by *'the oppressors of mankind," for 
their own purposes, to the misery of the op- 
pressed! Or do they vibrate and oscillate 
between all these meanings, so as to leave the 
mind in a state of perplexity, balancing and 
destroying each other 1 In either case, they 
are powerless for evil. Unlike that aednctifc 
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mbdHitj which flftitera the pride of ibe nader- 
lUndiDg, by glitiering sDphi>(rf--or (hat still 
more daDgerans in&delily, which gratifies lis 
lore of power bj biller sarcasm — or thai most 
^Dgeroas of all which perverts the seniibili- 
tie*. knd corrupts the aSections — ii resembles 
that evil of which Milton speaks, when, with a 
boldness which the fastidioas might deem pro- 
taae, he exclaiios. 



EtII Into th* mM 
No ipol or tlina I 



mppnnd, ndltan 



If, regarded in themselvea, these passages 
were endowed with any power of miscbief, the 
manner in which they are introduced in the 
poem^r rather phantasm of a poem— of 
" Qneen Mab" most surely neutralize them. 
It has no human interest — no local affiniliea — 
no machinery familiar even to thought. It 
opens ID a Ifrical measure, wanting even the 
accompliabmeul of rhyme, with ID apostrophe 
tittered, no one knows by whom or where, on 
a sleeping oymph — whether hnman or divine 
— the crea'ure of what mythology — on eanh 
or in some other sphere — is nneiplatnedj all 

w» know is, that the lady '-" '- ""-■ 

JmmUii, Thus it begini : — 

How wondarital la Dwib 

DMIh ud Ml knitbar Bl 
Ob*, |ia1a m roii4*r «uIb| 

WM llpa of laiU blaa ; 

Tk« Mkn, roar ■« ttw ■• 



T spirit is called 




WWctait 

Ttel loralT aalllaa wblcfa k lUr 
U brwthkai nartile, parbab 1 



Ob wkkh iba liftautt b«an nifki Bonlisa 1 



from its battlements. The discourse of d>i 
Fairy — to the few who have followed that dizxy 
career — is an eitraardiuary mixture of wild 
rhapsody on the miseries attendant on human- 
ity, and the supposed errors of its faith, and of 
fancies "of the moonshine's waleiy beams." 
After the "obstinate questioning" respecting 
the existence of a God, (his Fairy — who is 
snpposed lo deny all sopemalural eiislenee — 
calls forth a shape of one whose imaginarr 
being is entirely derived from Christian Iradi- 
tion — Ahasuems, the Jew — who is saJd to have 
scoffed at our Savioor as he bore his cross to 
Calvary, and to have been doomed by Him to 
wander on the eanh until His second coming. 
Of this phantom the qoealion is asked, " It 
tkm a Gid?" and lo him are the words ascribed 
in answer which form the second and Ihird 
poniona of the Prosecutor's charge. Can any 
thing be conceived more inconsistent — mora 
complelelv self-refuled — and therefore more 
harmless * The whole machinery, indeed, 
answers to the description of the Fairy, — 

Ttian Ihta phanUinul poRrakura 

Of wandarint haoiui Ibcniitat. 
All, indeed, is fantastical — nothing clear ex- 
cept thai atheism, and the materialism on 
which alone atheism can rest, are refuted is 
every page. If the being of God is in terms 
denied — which I deny — it is confessed in anb- 
slBuce; and what iujary can ao anlhor do, 
who one moment deprecates the "deifying the 
Spirit of the universe," and (he oeK himself 
deifies "the spirit of nature," — speaks of her 
"eternal breath." and fashions for her "a fit- 
ting lemple T" Nay, in this strange poem, the 
spiritual immoDities of the soal and its im- 
mortal destinies are distinctly asserted amidst 
all its visionary splendours. The Spirit of 
lanibe is supposed to arise from the slantber- 
ing body, anii lo stand beside it ; while the poet 
thus represents each^ 



Ufbt, llt^ iDd npliira fiirai b« amD* t 

The answer to ihe last question is, that 
lantfae will awake, — which ii expressed in 
lenna appropriately etaborsie and mystical. 
Bdi while she is (bos sleeping, the Fairy Hah 
descends — iDviletlhe soal of Ihe nymph to quit 
her form — and conveys it Ihroogh systems, 
SDDS, and worlds lo (he temple of "The Spirit 
of Nature," where the Fairy and Ihe floul enter 
" The Hall of Spells," and a kind of phantas- 
magoria passes before ihem, in which are 
dimly^ seen representations of the miseries, op- 
preitions, and hopes of mankind. Few, indeid, 
are the readers who will ever enter the dreary 
portals of that fane, or gaze on the wild inter- 
mizlore of half-formed visions and theories 
wUeh gleaiD through the haty prospects seen 
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Ttie aair^ama llnaiH 



■ aifbl 
M Ibe badr and i 



I Oh aaplrta lo baavan. 



aampHamtl beriUfa, 



Of elreninaunca and paaakia, alrufilea o 
Pnia ihrDD|b Hi iid dunilDB rapMlf i 



Now, when it is found that Ibis poem, thus 
containing the doctrine of immortality, is pre- 
sented with the distinct statement thai Shelley 
himself In maiurer life departed from its offen- 
sive dogmas — when it is accompanied by bis 
own Idler in which he expresses his wish for 
its suppression — when, therefore,!! is not given 
even as containing Aii deliberate assertions, 
bal only as a feature in the development of his 
iutetlectaal character — surely all sting is taken 
out of the rash and uncenain passages which 
have been selected as indicating btasphemyl 
But is it not antidote enongh lo Ihe poison of a 
preteDi'eda(heism,lhatthepoetwho is supposed 
to-day h' deny I>eily, finds Deity in all thiUKi' 
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I cannot proceed with this defence without 
feeling that I move tremnlously among sacred 
things which should be approached only in 
serene contemplation ; that I am compelled to 
solicit your attention to considerations more 
fit to be weighed in the stillness of thought 
than amidst the excitements of a public trial ; 
and that I am able only to suggest reasonings 
which, if woven into a chain, no strength of 
mine could utter, nor your kindest patience 
follow. But the fault is not mine. I cannot 
otherwise even hint the truth — the living truth 
•r-of this case to your minds as it fills and 
struggles in my own, or protect my client and 
friend from a prosecution without parallel in 
,our legal history. If the prosecutor, in return 
for his own conviction of publishing some 
cheap and popular work of alleged blasphemy 
-^prepared, calculated, and intended by the 
author to shake the religious principles of the 
uneducated and the young, — has attempted to 
assail the eiSbrts of genius, and to bring into 
question the relations, the uses, the tendencies 
of the divinest faculties, I must not shrink 
from entreating you to consider those bearings 
of the question which are essential to its jus- 
tice. And if you feel unable fully to examine 
them within the limits of a trial^ and in the 
atmosphere of a court of justice, yet if you 
feel with me that they are necessary to a just 
decision, you cannot doubt what your duty to 
the defendant and to justice is^ on a criminal 
charge ! Pardon me, therefore, if I now seek 
to show you, by a great example, how unjustly 
you would deal with so vast and so divine a 
thing as the imagination of a poet, if you were 
to take his isolated passages which may seem 
to deal too boldly with sacred things, and — 
without regard to the process of the faculty by 
which they are educed — to brand them as the 
effusions of a blasphemous mind, or as tend- 
ing to evil issues. That example will also 
show you how a poet — devoting the noblest 
powers to the loftiest themes — when he ven- 
tures to grapple with the spiritual existences 
revealed by the Christian faith, in the very 
purpose of vindicating " the ways of God to 
men," may seem to incur a charge like the 
present, and with as much justice, and may 
be absolved from it only by nice regard to the 
tendencies of the divine faculty he exerts. I 
speak not of a ** marvellous boy," as Shelley 
was at eighteen, but of Milton, in the maturity 
of his powers, when he brought all the ''spoils 
of time," and the clustered beauty hoarded 
through a long life, to the deliberate construc- 
tion of a work which should never die. His 
case is the converse of that of Shelley — he be- 
gins from an opposite point ; he falls into an 
opposite error; but he expatiates in language 
and imagery out of which Mr. Hetherington 
might shape a charge as spacious as that 
which he has given you to decide. Shelley 
fancies himself irreligious, and everywhere 
&lters or trembles into piety ; Milton, believ- 
ing himself engaged in a most pious work, is 
led by the tendencies of his imagination to 
individualize — ^to adorn — to enthrone — the En- 
emy of God ; and to invest his struggles against 
Omnipotence with all the nobleness of a pa- 
noUc resistance to tyranny* and his suffering 



from Almighty justice with the graces of foiw 
titude. Let it not be urged that the language 
which his Satan utters is merely to be regarded 
with reference to dramatic proprieties — ^it is 
attributed to the being in whom the interest of 
hus poem centres ; and on whom admiration 
and sympathy attend as on a sufferer in the 
etemsLl struggle of right against power. Omni- 
potence becomes tyranny in the poet's vision, 
and resistance to its requisitions appears the 
more generous even because hopelessly vain. 
Before I advert to that language, and ask you 
to compare it with the expressions selected for 
prosecution, let me call to your recollection 
the grandeurs — ^nay, the luxuries of thought 
with which the *'Lost Archangel" is sur- 
rounded ; — the magic by which even out of 
the material^ of torture dusky magnificence is 
created in his place of exile, beyond ''the 
wealth of Ormus and of Ind ;" aud the faded 
glory and unconquerable spirit attributed to 
those rebel legions who still sustain him in 
opposition to the Most High. Observe the 
hosts, still angelic, as they march at his bid- 
ding! — 

Anon they move 
In perfect plialanx to the Dortan nood 
Of flutes and toft recorders; such as raised 
To beif ht of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle ; and, instead of rate. 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved 
With dread of death, to flight or fool retreat; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and 'soafe 
With solemn toadies troubled thoughts, and dmse 
Anguiib, and doubt, and fear, and aonow, and pain* 
Prom mortal or iminortal minds. 

Whether we listen to those who— 

More mOd, 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing, 
With notes angelical, to many a harp 
Their own heroic deeds and hapless fttll 
By doom of battle— 

or those with whom the moral philosopher 
sympathizes yet more— who 

Sat on a hill retired 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fix'd (kte, free will, foreknowledge abeolute— 

or expatiate over the muster-roll of their chiefs, 
in which all the splendours of the East, the 
gigantic mysteries of Egypt, and the chastest 
forms of Grecian beauty gleam on us — all re- 
fect back the greatness of Him who surveys 
them with ** tears such as angels weep." His 
very armour and accoutrements glisten on 
with a thousand beauties ! 

His ponderous shield. 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round. 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hnng on his shoulders like the moon 



And not only like the moon as seen to the up- 
turned gaze of ordinary men, but as associated 
with Italian art, and discerned from places 
whose names are music— 

Like the moon whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of FesolA, 
Or in Valdarnoi to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains in her spony globe. 

**His spear** is not only likened to a pine 
hewn in the depth of mountain forests, but, ai 
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tf the lablimeit refenncei to nUiiTe vera 
■aAoienl lo ftccomnbtte glories for the bearer, 
ti consecnted hf alliuioiit to the thotisuid 
Monai ud ihonMod ihaaden vfaich the mut 
ti an imperUl thip withstutda. 



Now, baritig leen how Ihe ^at Christian 
Poet hu lavUhed all the gloriei of fail art on 
Ike attendant hoett and personal inrestittire 
of the bnTB opponent of Almighty Power, let 
■a alUDd to the language in which he ad- 



luo what ptt Ikoa not, 
Fhm what balftii IkUtm — « wtatk iMt ttmgtrftntd 
BimitkiittkuUtr: u>d tU than who fciaw 
nt (OruarilBHdlraBTBaf Tit vt/tr Uim, 
JttraUt air*tflit FktorfnUiual 

n«vJ> *t*V^ *■ «<iHrri luir*, that lli-d ntnd, 
And Ufh «M*lB, (Ton wbm drmond merll, 
net wlih lb* HlflalHl nfacd ma u cmMod, 
And la tb* i*K* coottoUni bnngkl doBf 

I1U Want dldtt* n> nlr% sn^ '*• yr^HTlv, 
Bi* itfHHI ^flHT vIU ulwrw r»lr (ntHd 
fn d>M*H UttU H Ot ytciiu ^ Havn, 

8nch is Ihe foroe of Ihe poel'c enlhnaiastie 
sTmpalhf with the apeaker, that the reader al- 
most thinks OmnipateDcedonbtfali or, if that 
is impossible, admires the more the conrage 
thai can resist il t The chief proceed*— 
Whu iboMii Uw Md be lo 

la I* DM lo*l t (IM mMBqaueMa wU, 

Aed atudy of raranfa, lamoital liata. 

And ecnnla navar (o nbmtl oi field, 

ABd what la alaa bm la ba oraKsmg i 

Kileri ftgm ma. To Nnr and lu tm (^e* 
WHh nmHlaDl knee, ud deify Bto pcnrar, 
m* /rvK Ui Urrtr ^ Uli arm •• lau 
DrmUti Ut tmftrt ; Ihal wan low IMlcad, 
Tkat wan an IcwnlBj, and ahana twnaatli 
madowBliULJ 

nis mightj representatioD of generoas re- 
■istaiice, of mind saperior to fortune, of r~ 
solatioa nobler than the couqneBt, conclnd 
by procUimiog " eternal wai^ against Him- 

WkB BOW trhiiaph), and IB Ui bzhi ^TJnb 
•oil nlcBlnf, bolda U< trnanr tfkftn. 

SnTely, bni for the exquisite gnoe of the 
langnage compared with Ihe baldness of Shel- 
.ej's.Imight parBllel from this speech all [hat 
the indictment charges abont "an Almighty 
Piend^and'TiraDnoDsOmnipoleDce." Lisleu 
again to the more composed determination 
and sedate sclf-rellAnee of Ihe archaagelic 

-blhtalbaraflaBl Uita tbe aoU, Uh CIlBM t" 



"nu wa BSM efcaiia Ibr baa 
Foctkalcilaalialllfbtl fii It ao, ikiea fe 
Wbo BBW to SoTna, can dtapon Md Md 
'— tifmisttfHmUa! 



lA tmta'd,fm4 Ua mam ••pmM 



A mind Qol Id be cbaa^d bj jilaca or tlnsi. 
Tbi mlBd h Iti own pliM, ud In Haelf 
can maki a haiTaD of bilJ, a bell of beuia. 
Wbal BiatUr wben,ir I bi itll] iba Buna t 
■Aul wtat I iIimU ba, aU Im lui (1h bl 
mtm UaiUfr *■(* iwA grimitr. Hai* at luM 
We iball b* rraei IbsJV«4rUr UA M tiilU 

Ban wa na^ nlfn aeenra, and in mr choka 
To nlfn la woRb aubKloii, tbaD|b In hell; 
Benir lo nlfn In bell Ibin aim Ib beaTen i" 

Imightmnttiply passages of the same kind) 
bat I dare only allade lo the propositioQ made 
of usaalting the throne of Ood "with Tarta- 
rean snlphor and strange fire, Ui owi ifnwntcd 
tormtfit;' and to the address of Satan to the 
new1y-creaiedsun,iD which he actaally curses 
the lore of Ood. Bappose thai IbbI passage 
introdnced into this indicimetii — sappose Ihal 
instead of Ihe anintelligible lines beginning 
■■ Tht^ han Ihrit wanb, God, HtU, and Htaont? ■ 
we lud these — £> (Am Hi* het acairitd" with 
the inuaendo, " Thmby nuainng iht lout of Jt- 
nBghtji God," how would yoa deal wiih the 
charge 1 Howl bm by looking at Ihe object 
of the gre%l poem of which those words are 
part) by observing how the poet, incapable of 
resting ia a mere abstraction, had been led 
insensibly to clolhe il from the armory of vir- 
tne and grandenr; by showing Ihatalthongh 
the names of the Almighty and Salan were re- 
tained, in truth, other Meaa had nsarped those 
names, as Ihe theme itself had eluded even 



be made for Hilton ; bat I will ask, do you n< 
feel with me that these are matters for anothet 
tribunal 1 Do yon not feel with me that ex- 
cept ihal the boldness of Millon'a thoughu 
comes sofleoed to Ihe ears by the exquisite 
beauty of Millon's language, I may fiudparal< 
lels in Ihe passages 1 hare quoted from Ihe 
Paradise Lost, for those selected for proseco- 
lion from Qneeo MabI Do you not feet with 
me thai, as without a knowledge of the Para* 
dise Lost, yon could not absolre the publisher 
of Millon from the prosecalion of " some male 
inglorious" Helhennglon ; so neither can yon, 
dare yoo, convict Mr. Moion of a libel on Ood 
and religion, in publishing Ihe works of Sbel- 
ley, wilhouL banng read and slodied them all t 
If rasbly yoa assail the migh^ masters of 
thought and fantasy, yon will, indeed, assai. 
them in Tain,'for Ihe purpose of soppressioo, 
though not for the purpose of tortare ; all yoa 
can do is to make ihemsnfier.as being hnman, 
they are liable lo corporal suffering; but, Uke 
ibe wounded spirits of Milton, "they will soon 
close," " confounded, thoagh immortal I" 

If, however, these are comiderations affect- 
ing the exercise of human genius on themes 
beyond ils grasp, which we cannot discuss in 
this place, however essential lo the decision of 
the charge, there is one plain position which I 
wilt reniare lo assert: that Ihe poetry which 
pretends lo a denial of Ood or of an inunor- 
tal life, xvrr contain ils own refutation in i> 
self, and sustain what it would deny I A poet, 
ihoogh never one of Ihe higbesi order, mar 
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** link vice to a radiant angel ;" he may difibse 
Inzurious indifference to virtae and to troth ; 
but he cannot inculcate atheism. Let him 
strive to do it, and like Balaam, who came to 
curse, like him he must end in blessing ! His 
art convicts him ; for it is ** Etemiiy revtaling 
itUlfim, Time I** His fancies maybe wayward, 
his theories absurd, but the^ will prove, no less 
in their failure than in their success, the divi- 
nity of their origin, and the inadequacy of this 
world to give scope to his impulses. They are 
the beatings of the soul against the bars of its 
clay tenement, which though they may ruffle 
and sadden it, prove that it is winged for a di- 
viner sphere ! Young has said, ** An undevout 
astronomer is mad ;" how much more truly 
might he have said, an atheist poet is a con- 
tradiction in terms ! Let the poet take what 
range of associations he will — ^let him adopt 
what notions he may — he cannot dissolve his 
idliance with the Eternal. Let him strive to 
shut out the vistas of the future by encircling 
the present with images of exquisite beauty ; 
his own forms of ideal grace will disappoint 
him with eternal looks, and vindicate the im- 
mortality they were fashioned to veil ! Let him 
rear temples, and consecrate them to fabled di- 
vinities, they will indicate in their enduring 
beauty *< temples not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens !*' If he celebrates the de- 
lights of social intercourse, the festal reference 
to their fragility includes the sense of that 
which must endure; for the very sadness 
which tempers them speaks the longing a^r 
that " which prompts the eternal sigh.'' If he 
desires to bid the hearts of thousands beat as 
one man at the touch of tragic passion, he 
must present ** the future in the instant," — show 
in the death-grapple of contending emotions a 
strength which death cannot destroy — vindicate 
the immortality of affection at the moment when 
the warm passages of life are closed against it; 
and anticipate in the virtue which dares to die, 
die power by which *' mortality shall be swal- 
lowed up of life !** The world is too narrow for 
us. Time is too short for man« — and the poet 
only feels the sphere more inadequate, and 
pants for the *< all-hail hereaAer," with more 
argent sense of weakness than his fellows : — 

Too--too contracted ire theie w«ll« of fleth. 
This vital tieat too cold ; tliete vliuil orbe, 
Tlioaf h inconceivibly endow'd, too dim 
For any pauion of the soul which leads 
To ecstasy, and all the frigid bonds 
Of time andchani^e disdiining, takes the range 
Along (As lino of limitUsa dotiree I , 

If this prosecution can succeed, on what 
principle can the publishers of the great works 
of ancient times, replete with the images of 
idolatrous faith, and with moralities only to be 
endured as historical, escape a similar doom 1 
These are the works which engage and reward 
the first labours of our English youth, — which, 
in spite of the objections raised to them, prac- 
tically teach lessons of beauty and wisdom — 
the sense of antiquity — the admiration of heroic 
daring and suffering; and refine and elevate 
their lives. It was destined in the education 
of the human race, that imperfect and faint 
suggestions of truth, combined with exquisite 
perceptions of beauty, should in a few teeming 



jrears give birth to images of grace which, on* 
touched by time, people the retreats which are 
sought by youthful toil, and make learning 
lovely, why shall not these be brought, with 
the poetry of Shelley, within the range of cri- 
minal jurisdiction? Because, with all their 
beauty, they do not belong to the passions oiiht 
present time^ — ^because they hold their domi- 
nion apart from the realities which form the 
business of life^ — ^because they are presented 
to the mind as creations of another sphere, to 
be admired, not believed. And yet, without 
prosecution — without offence— one of the great- 
est and purest of our English poets, weaned 
with the selfishness which he saw pervading a 
Christian nation, has dared an ejaculating 
wish for the return of those old palpable shapes 
of divinity, when he exclaimed. 

Great God ! I'd ratber be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 
So might I» standing on sooie pleasant lee. 
Have gtimpses which may make me less forlorBY 
Have sight of Proteus comhif flrom the sea. 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed honi ! 

And the fantasies of Queen Mab, if not so 
compact of imagination, are as harmless now 
as those forms of Grecian deities which Words> 
worth thus invokes ! Pure — ^passionless — 4hey 
were while their author lived; they have 
grown classic by that touch of death which 
stopped the generous heart and teeming fancy 
of their fated author. They have no more in- 
fluence on living opinion, than that world of 
beauty to which Shelley adverts, when he ex- 
claims in '* Hellas," 

But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war. 
Based on the erjrstaJllne sea 
Of thought and its eternity. 

Having considered this charge chiefly as 
affecting poetry, I must not forget that the last 
passage selected by the Prosecutor is in prose, 
culled from the essay which was appended to 
the poem of ** Queen Mab," disclaimed by the 
editor— disclaimed by Shelley long before he 
reached the prime of manhood — but rightly 
preserved, shocking as it is in itself, as essen- 
tial to the just contemplation of his moral and 
intellectual nature. They form the dark 
ground of a picture of surpassing interest to 
the philosopher. There shall you see a poet 
whose fancies are most ethereal, struggling 
with a theory gross, material, shallow, imaging 
the great struggle by which the Spirit of the 
Eternal seeks to subdue the material world to 
its uses. His genius was pent up within the 
hard and bitter rind of his philosophy, as 
Ariel was in the riA of the cloven pine ; and 
what wonder if a Spirit thus enthralled should 
send forth strange and discordant cries t Be- 
cause the words which those strange voices 
syllabled are recorded here, will you say the 
record is a crime 1 I recollect in the speech 
of that great ornament of our profession, Mr. 
Erskine, an illustration of the injustice of se- 
lecting part of a conversation or of a book, 
and because singly considered it is shocking, 
charging a criminal intent on the utterer or 
the publisher ; which, if, at £rst, it may not 
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applicable to this case, will be foand es- 
sentially to goyem it He refers to the pas- 
sage in the Bible, " Tht fod hath »aid in hu 
kiari, Hun it no God/* and shows how the pub- 
lisher of the Book of God itself might be 
eharged with atheism, by the insertion only 
of the latter dirision of the sentence. It is not 
sorely by the division of a sentence only that 
the context may be judged ; but by the general 
intent of him who publishes what is in itself 
offensiye, for the purpose of curious record — 
of controversy— of eyidence— of example. The 
publisher of Shelley has not indeed said ** The 
fool hath said in his heart. There is no God ;" 
but he has in effect said. The poet has tried to 
say with his lips " There is no God," but his 
genius and his heart beUe his words ! What 
indeed does the publisher of Shelley's works 
Tirtually say, where he thus presents to his 
readers this record of l^e poe .''s life and death t 
He says — Behold ! Here is a spectacle which 
angels may admire and weep over ! Here is 
a poet of fancy the most ethereal — ^feelings the 
most devout— charity the most Christian— en- 
thralled by opinions the most cold, hollow, and 
debasing! Here is a youth endowed with 
that sensibility to the beautiful and the grand 
which peoples his minutes with the perceptions 
of years — who, with a spirit of self-sacrifice 
which the eldest Christianity might exult in if 
found in one of its martyrs, is ready to lay down^ 
that intellectual being — ^to be lost in loss itself 
—if by annihilation he could multiply the en- 
joyments and hasten the progress of his spe- 
cies — and yet, with strange wilfulness, reject- 
ing that religion in form to which in essence 
he is imperishably allied! Observe these 
radiant fancies — pure and cold as frostwork — 
how would they be kindled by the warmth of 
Christian love ! Track those ** thoughts that 
wander through eternity," and think how they 
would repose in their proper home! And 
trace the uspired, yet erring youth, poem after 
poem — ^year after year, month aAer month — 
now shall you see the icy fetters which en- 
circle his genius gradually dissolve; the 
wreaths of mist ascend from his path ; and the 
distance spread out before him peopled with 
human affections, and skirted by angel wings ! 
Bee how this seeming atheist begins to adore- 
how the divine image of suffering and love 
presented at Calvary, never unfelt, begins to 
be seen— and in its contemplation the softened, 
not yet convinced poet exclaims, in his Pro- 
metheus, of the followers of Christ— 

The frlM,tbe para, the lofty, aiNl the Juit, 
Wbon thy ■Uvm hate—Zor Miiyr UkeUttut! 

And thus he proceeds — ^with light shining 
more and more towards the perfect day, which 
oe was not permitted to realize in Uiis world. 
As you trace this progress, alas I Death veils 
It — ^veils it, not stops it— ^md this perturbed, 
imperfect, but glorious being is hidden from 
us— « Till the sea shall give up its dead !" 
What say you now to the book which exhibits 
this spectacle, and stops with this catastrophe ? 
Ii it a libel on religion and Godi Talk of 
proofs of Divine existence in the wonders of 
the material universe, there is nothing in any — 
ttor in all— compared to the proof which th|s 



indicted volume conveys! What can the 
telescope disclose of worlds and suns and iqrs* 
tems in the heavens above us, or the micro- 
scope detect in the descending scale of various 
life, endowed with a speech and a language 
like that with which Shelley, being dead, here 
speaks! Not even do the most serene pro- 
ductions of poets, whose faculties in this world 
have attained comparative harmony — strongly 
as they plead for the immortality of the mind 
which produced them — afford so unanswerable 
a proof of a life to come, as the mighty em- 
bryo which this book exhibits ; — as the course, 
the frailty, the imperfection, with the dark 
curtain dropped on all ! It is, indeed, when 
best surveyed, but the infancy of an eternal 
being ; an infancy wayward but gigantic ; an 
infancy which we shall never fully understand, 
till we behold its development ** when time 
shall be no more" — when doubt shall be dis- 
solved in vision — ** when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and when this 
monal shall have put on immortality !" 

Let me, before I sit down, entreat you to ask 
yourselves where the course of prosecution 
will stop if you crown with success Mr. Heth- 
erington's revenge. Revenge, did I say? I 
recall the word. Revenge means the returning 
of injury for injury — an emotion most unwise 
and unchristian, but still human; — the satis- 
faction of a feeling of ill-regulated justice che- 
rished by a heart which judges bitterly in its 
own cause. But this attempt to retaliate on 
one who is a stranger to the evil suffered— this 
infliction of misery for doing that which the 
prosecutor has maintained within these works 
the right of all men to do— has no claim to the 
savage plea of wild justice ; but is poor, cruel, 
paltry injustice; as bare of excuse as evet 
tyrant, above or below the opinion of the wise 
and good, ever ventured to threaten. Admit 
its power in this case — grant its right to select 
for the punishment of blasphemy the exhibi- 
tion of an anomaly as harmless as the stuffal 
aspic in a museum, or as its image on the 
passionless bosom of a pictured Cleopatra^ 
and what ancient, what modem histoiy, shall 
be lent unchallenged to our friends 1 If the 
thousand booksellers who sell the ''Paradise 
Lost" — from the greatest publisher in London 
or Edinburgh down to the proprietor of the 
little book-stall, where the poor wajrfarer 
snatches a hasty glance at the grandeur and 
beauty of the poet, and goes on his way re- 
freshed-^may hope that genius will render to 
the name of Milton what they deny to that of 
Shelley ; what can they who sell ** The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
hope from the prosecutor of ** Queen Mabi" 
In that work are two celebrated chapters, 
sparkling with all the meretricious felicities 
of epigrammatic style, which, full of polished 
sarcasm against infant Christianity, are elabo- 
rately directed to wither the fame of its Martyrs 
and Confessors with bitterest scorn — two 
chapters which, if published at a penny each, 
would do more mischief than thousands of 
metaphysical poems; but which, retained in 
their apppropriate place, to be sought only by 
the readers of history, may serve the cause of 
truth by proving the poverty of the spite bf 
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which it has been assailed, and find ample 
eennterpoise in (he seqne]. The possibility 
that this history should be suppressed by some 
descenduit of Gibbon, who might extrava- 
gantly suppose it his duty to stifle cold and 
crafty sneers aimed at the first followers of 
Christ, was urged — and urged with success — 
against me when I pleaded for the right of 
those descendants to the fraits of the labours 
of their ancestor; yet, if you sanction this 
attempt, any Hetherington may compel by law 
that suppression, the remote possibility of 
which has been accepted as a reason for deny- 
ing to the posterity of the author a property in 
the work he has created ! This work, invested 
with the peculiar interest which belongs to the 
picture of waning greatness, has recently been 
printed in a cheap form, under the sanction of 
a dignitary of the Established Church — a 
Christian Poet of the noblest aim — whose early 
genius was the pride of our fairest university, 
and who is now the honoured minister of the 
very parish in which we are assembled. If I 
were now defending Mr. Milman, of whose 
friendship I am justly proud, for this last and 
cheapest and b^t edition of Gibbon, I could 
only resort to the arguments I am now urging 
for Mr. Moxon, and claim the benefit of the 
same distinction between the tendency of a 
book adapted to the promotion of infidelity, and 
one which, containing incidental matter of 
ofi*ence, is commended to the student with 
those silent guards which its form and accom- 

Saniments supply. True it is that Mr. Milman 
as accompanied the text with notes in which 
he sometimes explains or counteracts the in- 
sinuations of the author; but what Notes can 
be so efiectual as that which follows ** Queen 
Mab"— in which Shelley's own letter is set 
forth, stating, on his authority, that the work 
was immature, and that he did not intend it for 
the general eye ? Is not the publication of this 
letter by the publisher as decisive of his mo- 
tive — not to commend the wild fancies and 
stormy words of the young poet to the reader's 
approval, but to give them as part of his 
biography, — as the notes of Mr. Milman are 
of that which no one doubts, his desire to make 
the perusal of Gibbon heal thful 1 Prosper this 
attempt, and what a field of speculative prose- 
cution will open before us ! Every publisher 
of the works of Rousseau, of Voltaire, of Vol- 
ney, of Hume— of the Classics and of their 
Translations — works regarded as innoxious, 
because presented in a certain aspect and 
ofi*ered to a certain class, will become liable to 
every publisher of penny blasphemy who mav 
sufier or hate or fear the law ; — nor of sucn 
only, but of every small attorney in search of 
practice, who may find in the machinery of the 
Crown-ofiice the facilities of extortion. Nor 
will the unjast principle you are ask^ to sanc- 
tion stop with retaliation in the case of alleged 
blasphemy — the retailer of cheap lascivious- 
ness, if checked in his wicked trade, will have 
kit revenge against the works of the mighty 
dead in which some tinge of mortal stain may 
unfortunately be detected. The printer of one 
of those penny atrocities which are thrust into 
the hands of ingenuous youths when bound on 
datjr or ianocent pleasure, the emissaries of 



which— children often themselve*— moimt <Im 
chariot and board the steamboat to scatter that 
poison which may infect the soul as long as 
the soul shall endure — whom, to do this prose 
cutor justice, I know he disclaims — may obtain 
true bills of indictment against any man, who 
has sold Horace, or Virgil, or Lucretius, or 
Ovid, or Juvenal — against all who have sold a 
copy of any of our old dramatists — and thus 
not only Congreve, and Farquhar, and Wych- 
erley, but Fletcher, and Massinger, and Ford, 
and Webster, and Ben Jonson ; nay, with reve- 
rence be it spoken, even Shakspeare, thoa|^ 
ever pure in essence, may be placed at the 
mercy of an insect abuser of the press— unless 
juries have the courage and the virtue to 
recognise the distinction between a man who 
publishes works which are infidel or impure, 
because they are infidel or impure, and publishes 
them in a form and at a price which indicate 
the desire that the^ should work out mischief, 
and one who publishes works in which evil of 
the same kind may be found, but who publishes 
them because, in spite of that imperfectioB, 
they are on the whole for the edification and 
delight of mankind ; — ^between one who ten- 
ders the mischief for approbation, and one who 
exposes it for example. And are you pre- 
pared to succumb to this new censorship t 
Will you allow Mr. Hetherington to prescribe 
what leaves you shall tear from the classic 
volumes in your libraries 1 Shall he dictate 
to you how much of Lord Byron— « writer far 
more influential than Shelley — ^you shall be 
allowed to lend to your friends without fear of 
his censure! Shall he drag into court the 
vast productions of the German mind, and ask 
juries to decide whether the translator of 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and Lessing— deal- 
ing with sacred things with a boldness to 
which we are unused — are guilty of crime? 
Shall he call for judgment on that stupendous 
work, the " Faust," with its prologue in Hea- 
ven, which has been presented by my friend 
Mr. HajTward, whose able assistance I have 
to-day, with happy vividness to English read- 
ers — and ask a jary to take it in their hand, 
and at an hour's glance to decide whether it is 
a libel on God, or a hymn by Genius to His 
praise 1 Do you not feel those matters are 
for other seasons — ^fbr another sphere !«4f 
so, will you, in the dark — ^without knowledge 
— without evidence— sanction a prosecution 
which will, in its result, impose new and 
strange tasks on juries who may decide on 
other trials; which may destrojFthe just 
allowance accorded to learning even under 
absolate monarchies; and place every man 
who hereafter shall print, or sell, or give, or 
lend, any one of a thousand volumes sanc- 
tioned by ages, at the mercy of any Prose- 
cutor who for malice — for gain— or mere mis- 
chief, may choose to denounce him as a 
blasphemer ! 

And now, I commend into your hands the 
cause of the defendant — the cause of genius 
— the cause of learnings— the cause of history 
— rthe cause of thought I have not sought to 
maintain it by assailing the law as it has been 
expounded by courts, and administered by 
juries ; which, if altered, should be changed 
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by the authority of the legislature, and neither 
by the violation of oaths, nor by the machinery 
which the prosecutor has employed to render 
it odioas at the cost of those whom he himself 
contends to be guiltless ; bat I have striven to 
convince you, that by a just application of that 
law, yon may hold this publication of the 
woilcs of Shelley to be no crime. It has been 
fairly conceded that Mr. Moxon is a most re- 
spectable publisher ; one who has done good 
service to the cause of poetry and wisdom ; 
and one who could not intentionally publish a 
blasphemous work, without treason to all the 
associations which honour his life. Beginning 
his career under the auspices of Rogers, the 
eldest of a great age of poets, and blessed with 
the continued support of that excellent person, 
who never broke by one unworthy line the 
charm of moral grace which pervades his 
woiks, he has been associated with Lamb, 
whose kindness embraced all sects, all parties, 
all classes, and whose genius shed new and 
pleasant lights on daily life ; with Southey, the 
pure and childlike in heart; with Coleridge, 
in the light of whose Christian philosophy 
these indicted poems would assume their true 
character as mournful, yet salutary specimens 
of power developed imperfectly in this world ; 
and with Wordsworth, whose works so long 
neglected or scorned, but so long silently nur- 



turing tastes for the lofty and the pure, it has 
been Mr. Moxon's privilege to diffuse largely 
throughout this and other lands, and with them 
the Sjrmpathies which link the human heart to 
nature and to God, and all classes of mankind 
to each other! Reject then, in« your justice, 
the charge which imputes to such a man, tha 
by publishing this book, he has been guilty of 
blasphemy against the God whom he reveres ! 
Refuse to set the fatal precedent, which will 
not only draw the fame of the illustrious dead 
into question before juries, without time to in> 
vestigate their merits; which may not only 
harass the first publishers of these works; but 
which will beset the course of every book- 
seller, every librarian, throughout the country, 
with perpetual snares, and make our criminal 
courts the arenas for a savage warfare oi 
literary prosecutions ! Protect our noble litera- 
ture from the alternative of being either cor- 
rupted or enslaved ! Terminate those anxie- 
ties which this charge, so unprovoked— so un- 
deserved — ^has now for months inflicted on the 
defendant, and his friends, by that verdict of 
Nat Guilty^ which will disappoint only those 
who desire that cheap blasphemy should have 
free course ; which the noblest, and purest, and 
mostpiout of your own generation will rejoice 
in ; and for which their posterity will honoar 
and bless you ! 
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Mr. SpxAKim, — ^In venturing to invite the at- 
tention of the House to the state of the law af- 
fecting the property of men of letters in the 
results of their genius and industry, I feel that 
St is my duty to present their case as concisely 
as its nature will permit. While I believe that 
leir claims to some share in the consideration 
of the legislature will not be denied, I am 
aware that they appeal to feelings far different 
from those which are usually excited by the 
intellectual conflicts of this place ; that the in- 
terest of their claim is not of that stirring kind 
which belongs to the busy present, but reflects 
back on the past, of which the passions are 
now silent, and stretches forward with specu- 
lation into the visionary future ; and that the 
circumstances which impede their efforts and 
frustrate their reward, are best appreciated in 
the calmness of thought to which those efforts 
are i^in. I shall therefore intrude as briefly 
as I can on the patience of the House, while I 
glance at the history of the evils of which they 
comnlain ; surest the principles on which I 
thiuK them entitled to redress ; and state the 
outlines of the remedies by which I propose to 
relieve them. 

It is, indeed, time that literature should ex- 
perience some of the blessings of legislation ; 



for hitherto, with the exception of the noMe 
boon conferred on the acted drama by the bill 
of my honourable friend the member for Lin- 
coln, it has received scarcely any thing but 
eviL If we should now simply repeal all the 
statutes which have been passed under the 
guise of encouraging learning, and leave it to 
be protected only by the principles of the com- 
mon law, and the remedies which the common 
law could supply, I believe the relief would be 
welcome. It did not occur to our ancestors, 
that the right of deriving solid benefits from 
that which springs solely from within us—the 
right of property in that which the mind itself 
creates, and which, so fkr from exhausting the 
materials common to all men, or limiting their 
resources, enriches and expands them — a right 
of property which, by the happy peculiarity of 
its nature, can only be enjoyed by the proprie- 
tor in proportion as it blesses mankind---should 
be exempted from the protection which is ex- 
tended to the ancient appropriation of the soil, 
and the rewards of commercial enterprise. By 
the common law of England, as solemnly ex- 
pounded by a majority of seven to four of the 
judges in the case of ** Donaldson v. Beckett,** 
and as sustained by the additional opinion of 
Lord Mansfield, the author of an original worK 
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had rom sm the sole right of maltiplyiDg co- 
pies, and a remedy by action, incident to every 
nght, against any one who sbonld infringe it 
The jurisdiction of the Star Chamber, while it 
restrained the freedom of the press, at the same 
time incidentally preserved the copyright from 
violation ; and this was one of the pleas urged 
for \he power of licensing; for Milton, in his 
immortal pleading for unlicensed printing, 
states, as one of the glosses of his opponents, 
** the just retaining by each man of his several 
copy, which God forbid should be gainsaid." 
In the special verdict in •* Miller t>. Taylor," 
(1769,) it was found as a fact, ** that before the 
reign of Queen Anne, it was usual to purchase 
from authors the perpetual copyright of their 
books, and to assign the same from hand to 
hand for valuable considerations, and to make 
them the subject of family settlements." In 
truth, the claim of the author to perpetaal 
copyright was never disputed, until literature 
had received a fatal present in the first act of 
parliament <'For its encouragement" — the 8th 
Anne, c. 19, passed in 1709; in which the mis- 
chief lurked, unsuspected, for many years be- 
fore it was called into action to limit ^e rights 
it professed, and it was probably intended^ to 
secure. By that act, the sole right •f printing 
and reprinting their works was recognised in 
authors for the term of fourteen years, and, if 
they should be living at its close, for another 
period of the same duration, — and piracy was 
made punishable during those periods by the 
forfeiture of the books illegally published, and 
of a penny for every sheet in the offender's cus- 
tody—one-half to the use of the queen's ma- 
jesty — the other halfpenny, not to the poor au- 
thor, whose poverty the sum might seem to 
befit, but to the informer; and the condition of 
enjoying these summary remedies, was the en- 
try of the work at Stationers' Hall. This act, 
** For the encouragement of learning," which, 
like tK^ priest in the fable, while it vouchsafes 
the blesi ing denies the farthing, also confers a 
power oft the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other great functionaries to regulate the prices 
of books, which was rejected by the Lords, re- 
stored on conference with the Commons, and 
repealed in the following reign ; and also con- 
fers on learning the benefit of a forced contri- 
bution of nine copies of every work, on the best 
paper, for the use of certain libraries. Except 
m this last particular, the act seems to have 
remained a dead letter down to the year 1760, 
no one, as far as I can trace, having thought it 
vorth while to sue for its halfpennies, and no 
one having suggested that its effect had been 
silently to restrict the common-law right of 
authors to the term during which its remedies 
were to operate. So far was this construction 
from being suspected, that in this interval of 
fifty years the Court of Chancery repeatedly in- 
terfered by injunction to restrain the piracy of 
books in which the statutable copyright had 
long expired. This protection was extended in 
1735 to " The Whole Duty of Man," the first 
assignment of which had been made seventy- 
eight years before; in the same year to the 
•* Miscellanies of Pope and Swift ;'*^ in 1736 to 
•* Nelson's Festivals and Fasts;" in 1739 to 



the ''Paradise Lost;^ and m 176S to the 
same poem, with a life of the author, and the 
notes of all preceding editions. Some doubts 
having at length arisen, the question of the 
operation of the statute was, in 1760, raised by 
a sort of amicable suit, ''Tonson o. Collins," 
respecting the ** Spectator," in which the Court 
of Common Pleas inclined to the plaintiff, but 
before giving judgment discovered that the 
proceeding was collusive, and refused to pro- 
nounce any decision. In 1766 an action was 
brought, •* Miller r. Taylor," for pirating 
" Thomson's Seasons," in the Court of King's 
Bench, before whom it was elaborately argued, 
and which, in 1769, gave judgment in favour of 
the subsisting copyright ; Lord Mansfield, Mr. 
Justice Willes, and Mr. Justice Aston, holding 
that copyright was perpetual by the common 
law, and not limited by the'^statute. except as to 
penalties, and Mr. Justice Tates dissenting 
from them. In 1774 the question was brought 
before the House of Lords, when eleven judges 
delivered their opinions upon it—six of whom 
thought the copyright limited, while five held 
it perpetual ; and Lord Mansfield, who would 
have made the numbers equal, retaining his 
opinion, but expressing none. By this bare 
majority — against the strong opinion of the 
chief justice of England — was it decided that 
the statute of Anne has substituted a short term 
in copjrright for an estate in fee, and the rights 
of authors were delivered up to the mercy of 
succeeding parliaments ! 

Until this decision, the copjrright vested in 
the universities had only shared the protection 
which it was supposed had existed for all, and 
in fact their copyright was gone. But they im- 
mediately resorted to the legislature and ob- 
tained an act, 15 George III., c 63, ''For ena- 
bling the two universities in England, the four 
universities of Scotland, and the several col- 
leges of Eton, Westminster, and Winchester, 
to hold in perpetuity the copyright in books 
given or bequeathed to them for the advance- 
ment of learning and the purposes of educa- 
tion ; and the like privilege was, by 41 Greorge 
IIL, c. 107, extended to Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. With the immunities thus conferred on 
the universities, or rather with this exemption 
from the wrong incidentally inflicted on indi- 
viduals, I have no iatention to interfere ; nei- 
ther do I seek to relieve literature from the 
obligation, recently lightened by the just con- 
sideration of parliament, of supplying the prin- 
cipal universities with copies of all works at 
the author's charge. I only seek to apply the 
terms of the statute, which recites that the pui^ 
poses of those who bequeathed copyright to the 
universities for the advancement of learning 
would be frustrated unless the exclusive right 
of printing and reprinting such books be se- 
cured in perpetuity, to support the claim of in- 
dividuals to tome extended interest in their 
own. I only ask that some of the benefits en- 
joyed by the venerable nurseries of learning 
and of genius should attend the works of those 
whose youth they have inspired and fostered, 
and of those also who, although fortune has 
denied to them that inestimable blessing, look 
with reverence upon the great institations of 
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dKir country, and £eel themselves in that reve- 
rtnce not wholly strangers to the great body of 
associations th^ nourish. 

The next act, 41 George III^ o. 107, passed 
immediately after the Union, did little besides 
including Ireland in the general law of copy- 
right ; conferring on Trinity College, Dublin, 
the privilege of English universities ; prohi- 
bitiog the importation of books from abroad 
which bad been originally printed in the United 
Elingdom ; and increasing the penalty on pira- 
cies from Id. to 3d. per sheet. But in the year 
1814, by the statute of 54 George HI., c 156, 
which is the principal subsisting act on the 
subject of literary copyright, reciting **That it 
would afford further encouragement to litera- 
tnie, if the duration of copyright were further 
extended," enlarges it to the absolute term of 
twenty-eight years; and if the author shall 
survive that time, secures it to him for the re- 
mainder of his life. Since then the legislature 
has extended its protection to two classes of 
composition which before were left in a condi- 
tion to invite piracy — to the actual drama, by 
the measure of 3 William IV., c. 15, and to 
lectures, by 5 and 6 William IV., c. 65— and 
has, by an act of last session, lightened the load 
of one of the blessings conferred by the legis- 
lature, by reducing Uie copies which authors 
are privil^ed to render to five ; but the term 
of twenty-eight years, with the possible rever- 
sion beyond that time for life, is all authors 
have yet obtained in return for that inherit- 
ance of which the statute of Anne incidentally 
deprived them. 

This limitation of the ancient rights of au- 
thorship has not been compensated by uni- 
formity in the details of the law, by simplicity 
in the modes of proving the right or of transfer- 
ring it, or by the cheapness or adequacy of 
the remedies. The penal clauses have proved 
wholly worthless. Engravings, etchings, maps, 
and charts, which are regulated by other sta- 
tutes, are secured to the author for twenty- 
eight years, but not, like books, for the contin- 
gent term of life. Instead of the registration 
at Stationers' Hall, which has been holden not 
necessary to the right of action, the work must 
bear the date and £e name of the proprietor ; 
but no provision is made in either case for 
cheap transfer. Now, I propose to render the 
law of copyright uniform, as to all books and 
works of art ; to secure to the proprietor the 
same term in each ; to give one plan of regis- 
tration and one mode of transfer. As the sta- 
tioner's company have long enjoyed the con- 
trol over the registration of books, I do not 
propose to take it from them, if they are willing 
to retain it with the increased trouble, com- 
pensated by the increased fees which their 
officer will be entitled to receive. I propose 
that, before any proceeding can be adopted for 
the violation of copjrright, the author, or his 
assignee, shall deposit a copy of the work, 
whether book or engraving, and cause an en- 
try to be made in the form to be given in the 
act of the proprietorship of the work, whether 
absolute or limited ; and that a copy of such 
ebtry, signed by the officer, shall be admitted 
in all courts as primdfade evidence of the pro- 
perty I propose that any transfer should be 
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registered in like manner in a form also to be 
given by the act ; that such transfer shall be 
proved by a similar copy ; and that in neither 
case shall any stamp be requisite. 

At present great uncertainty prevails as to 
the original right of property in papers sup- 
plied to periodical works or written at the in- 
stance of a bookseller, and as to the right of 
engraving from original pictures. However 
desirable it may be that these questions should 
be settled, it is impossible to interfere with 
the existing relations of booksellers and au- 
thors, or of patrons of art and artists. Nei- 
ther, for the future, do I propose to lay down 
any rule as to the rights which shall originally 
be expressed or implied between the parties 
themselves ; but that the right of copy shall be 
registered as to such books, pictures or en- 
gravings, only with the consent of both ex- 
pressed in writing, and when this is done shall 
be absolute in the party registered as owner. 
At present, an engraver or publisher, who has 
given a large sum for permission to engrave a 
picture, and expended his money or labour in 
the plate, may be met by unexcepted com- 
petition, for which he has no remedy. By 
making the registration not the condition of 
the right itself, but of the remedy by action 
or otherwise, the independence of contracting 
parties will be preserved, and this evil avoided 
for the future. A competent tribunal will still 
be wanting; its establishment is beyond the 
scope of my intention or my power; but I feel 
that complete justice will not be done to Litera- 
ture and Art until a mode shall be devised for 
a cheap and summaty vindication of their in- 
juries before some parties better qualified to 
determine it than judges who have passed 
their lives in the laborious study of the law, 
or jurors who are surrounded with the cares 
of business, and, except by accident, little ac- 
quainted with the subjects presented to them 
for decision. 

But the main object of the bill which I con- 
template is — I will not use those words of ill 
omen, ** the further advancement of learning," 
but — for additional justice to learning, by the 
further extension of time during which au- 
thors shall enjoy the direct pecuniary benefit 
immediately flowing from the sale of their own 
works. 

Although I see no reason why authors should 
not be restored to that inheritance which, un- 
der the name of protection and . encourage- 
ment, has been taken from them, I feel thai 
the subject has so long been treated as matter 
of compromise between those who deny that 
the creations of the inventive faculty, or the 
achievements of reason, are the subjects of 
property at all, and those who think the pro- 
perty should last as long as the works which 
contain trath and beauty live, that I propose 
still to treat it on the principle of compromise, 
and to rest satisfied with a fairer adjustment 
of the difi*erence than the last Act of Parlia- 
ment afibrds. I shall propose— subject to 
modification when the details of the measure 
shall be discussed — that the term of property 
in all works of learning, genius, and art, to bt 
produced hereailer, or in which the statutable 
copyright now subsists, shall be extended Ir. 
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sixty years, to be computed from the death of 
the author; which will at least enable him, 
while providing for the instruction and the de- 
light of distant ages, to contemplate - that he 
shall leave in his works themselves some 
legacy to those for whom a nearer, if not a 
higher doty, requires him to provide, lind 
which shall make ** death less terrible." When 
the opponents of literary property speak of 
glory as the reward of genius, they make an 
ungenerous use of the very nobleness of its 
impulses, and show how little they have pro- 
fited by its high example. When Milton, in 
poverty and in blindness, fed the flame of his 
divine enthusiasm by the assurance of a du- 
ration coequal with his language, I believe 
with Lord Camden that no thoaght crossed 
him of the wealth which might be amassed by 
the sale of his poem ; but surely some sfiadow 
would have been cast upon " the clear dream 
and solemn vision " of his future glories, had 
he foreseen that, while booksellers were striv- 
ing to rival each other in the magnificence of 
their editions, or their adaptation to the con- 
venience of various classes of his admirers, 
bis only surviving descendant — a woman — 
should be rescued from abject want only by 
the charity of Garnck, who, at the solicitation 
of Dr. Johnson, gave her a benefit at the the- 
atre which had appropriated to itself all that 
could be represented of Com us. The libe- 
rality of genius is surely ill urged as an excuse 
for our ungrateful denial of its rights. The 
late Mr. Coleridge gave an example not merely 
of its liberality, but of its profuseness ; while 
he sought not even to appropriate to his fame 
the vast intellectual treasures which he had 
derived from boundless research, and coloured 
by a glorious imagination ; while he scattered 
abroad the seeds of beauty and of wisdom to 
take root in congenial minds, and was content 
to witness their fruits in the productions of 
those who heard him. But ought we, there- 
fore, the less to deplore, now when the music 
of his divine philosophy is for ever hushed, 
that the earlier portion of those works on 
which he stamped his own impress — all which 
he desired of the world that it should recog- 
nise as his — ^is published for the gain of others 
than his children — that his death is illustrated 
by the forfeiture of their birthright t What 
justice is there in this t Do we reward our 
heroes thus ? Did we tell our Marlboroughs, 
o\ir Nelsons, our Wellingtons, that glory was 
their reward, that they fought for posterity, 
and that posterity would pay them ? We leave 
them to no such cold and uncertain requital ; 
we do not even leave them merely to enjoy 
the spoils of their victories, which we deny 
to the author; we concentrate a nation's ho- 
nest feeling of gratitude and pride into the 
form of an endowment, and teach other ages 
what we thought, and what they ought to think, 
of their deeds, by the substantial memorials 
of our praise. Were our Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton less the ornaments of their country, less 
the benefactors of mankind ? Would the ex- 
ample be less inspiring if we permitted them 
to enjoy the spoils of their peaceful victories — 
if we allowed to their descendants, not the tax 
assessed by present gratitude, and charged on 



the Future, but the mere amount which 6ial 
Future would be delighted to pay— extending 
as the circle of their glory expands, and ren- 
dered only by those who individually reap the 
benefits, and are contented at once to enjoy 
and to reward its author! 

But I do not press these considerations to 
the full extent ; the Past is beyond our power, 
and I only ask for the present a brief rever- 
sion in the Future. "Riches fineless" cre- 
ated by the mighty dead are already ours. It 
is in truth the greatness of blessings which 
the world inherits from genius that dazzles 
the mind on this question ; and the habit of 
repajring its bounty by words, that confuses 
us and indisposes us to justice. It is because 
the spoils of time are freely and irrevocably 
ours — because the forms of antique beauty 
wear for us the bloom of an imperishable 
youth — because the elder literature of our 
own country is a free mine of wealth to the 
bookseller and of delight to ourselves, that 
we are unable to understand the claim of 
our contemporaries to a beneficial interest in 
their works. Because genius by a genial ne- 
cessity communicates so much, we cannot 
conceive it as retaining any thing for its pos- 
sessor. There is a sense, indeed, in which 
the poets *< on earth have made us heirs of 
truth and pure delight in heavenly lays f and 
it is because of Uie greatness of this very 
boon — ^because their thoughts become our 
thoughts, and their phrases unconsciously en- 
rich our daily language— because their works, 
harmonious by the law of their own nature, 
suggest to us the rules of composition by 
which their imitators should be guided— be- 
cause to them we can resort, and ** in our 
golden urns draw light,'* that we cannot fancy 
them apart from ourselves, or admit that they 
have any property except in our praise. And 
our gratitude is shown not only in leaving 
their descendants without portion in the pecu- 
niary benefits derived from their works, but in 
permitting their fame to be frittered away in 
abridgments, and polluted by base intermix- 
tures, and denying to their children even the 
cold privilege of watching over and protect- 
ing it! 

There is something, sir, pecub'arly unjust 
in bounding the term of an author's property 
by his natural life, if he should survive so 
short a period as twenty-eight years. It de- 
nies to age and experience the probable reward 
it permits to youth — to youth, sufficiently full 
of hope and joy, to slight his promises. It 
gives a bounty to haste, and informs the labo- 
rious student, who would wear away his 
strength to complete some work which "the 
world will not willingly let die," that the more 
of his life he devotes to its perfection, the 
more limited shall be his interest in its fruits. 
It stops the progress of remuneration at the 
moment it is most needed, and when the be- 
nignity of Nature would extract from her last 
calamity a means of support and comfort to 
survivors. At the season when the author's 
name is invested with the solemn interest of 
mortality — when his eccentricities or frailties 
excite a smile or a sneer no longer — when the 
last seal is ."et upon his earthly conrse, uid 
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his works assume their place among the clas- 
sics of his country, your law declares that his 
works shall become your property, and you 
requite him by seizing the patrimony of his 
children. We blame Uie errors and excesses 
of genius, and we leave them — ^justly leave 
diem — for the most part, to the consequences 
of their strangely blended nature. But if ge- 
nius, in assertion of its diviner alliances, pro- 
duces large returns when the earthly course 
of its firail possessor is past, why is the pub- 
lic to insult his descendants with their alms 
ftnd their pity t What right have we to moral- 
ise over the excesses of a Bums, and insult 
his memory by charitable honours, while we 
are taking the benefit of his premature death, 
in the expiration of his copyright and the 
vaunted cheapness of his works 1 Or, to ad- 
vert to a case in which the highest intellec- 
tual powers were associated with the noblest 
moral excellence, what right have we to take 
credit to ourselves for a paltry and ineffectual 
subscription to rescue Abbotsford for the fa- 
mily of its great author, (Abbotsford, his ro- 
mance in stone and mortar, but not more indi- 
vidually hu than those hundred fabrics, not 
made with hands, which he has raised, and 
peopled for the delight of mankind,) while we 
msist on appropriating now the profits of his 
earlier poems, and anticipate the time when, 
in a few years, his novels will be ours without 
rent-charge to enjoy — and any one's to copy, 
to emasculate, and to garble! This is the 
ease of one whom kings and people delighted 
to honour. But look on another picture— that 
of a man of genius and integrity, who has re- 
ceived all the insult and injury from his con- 
temporaries, and obtains nothing from poste- 
rity but a name. Look at Daniel De Foe; 
recollect him pilloried, bankrupt, wearing 
away his life to pay his creditors in foil, and 
dying in the struggle! — and his works live, 
imitated, corrupted, yet casting off the stains, 
not by protection of law, but by their own 
pure essence. Had every school-boy, whose 
young imagination has been prompted by his 
great work, and whose heart has learned Ao 
throb in the strange, yet familiar, solitude he 
created, given even the halfpenny of the star 
tute of Anne, there would have been no want 
of a provision for his children, no need of a 
subscription for a statue to his memory ! 

The term allowed by the existing law is 
curiously adapted to encourage the lightest 
works, and to leave the noblest unprotected. 
Its little span is ample for authors who seek 
only to amuse ; who, ** to beguile the time, look 
like the time ;" who lend to frivolity or corrup- 
tion "lighter wings to fly;" who sparkle, 
blaze, and expire. These may delight for a 
season — glisten as the fire-flies on the heaving 
sea of public opinion — the airy proofs of the 
intellectual activity of the age ; — ^yet surely it 
is not just to legislate for those alone, and deny 
all reward to that literature which aspires to 
andure. Let us suppose an author, of true 
original genius, disgusted with the inane phra- 
seology which bad usurped the place of poetry, 
and devoting himself from youth to its service ; 
disdaining Uie gauds which attract the care- 
laM» and nnaldiled in the moving accidents of 



fortune — not seeking his triumph in the tein> 
pest of the passions, but in the serenity which 
lies above them — whose works shall be scoffed 
at — whose name made a by-word— and yet 
who shall persevere in his high and hol^ 
course, gradually impressing thoughtful minds 
with the sense of truth made visible in the 
severest forms of beauty, until he shall create 
the taste by which he shall be appreciated— 
influence, one aAer another, the master-spirits 
of his age— be felt pervading every part of the 
national literature, soAening, raising, and en- 
riching it ; and when at last he shall find his 
confidence in his own aspirations justified, 
and the name which once was the scorn ad- 
mitted to be the glory of his age— he shall look 
forward to the close of his earthly career, as 
the event that shall consecrate his fitime and 
deprive his children of the opening harvest he 
is beginning to reap. As soon as his copy- 
right becomes valuable, it is gone ! This is no 
imaginary case — ^I refer to one who ** in this 
setting part of time" has opened a vein of the 
deepest sentiment and thought before unknown 
—who has supplied the noblest antidote to the 
fireezing effects of the scientific spirit of the 
age— who, while he has detected that poetry 
which is the essence of the greatest things, 
has cast a glory around the lowliest conditions 
of humanity, and traced out the subtle links 
by which they are connected with the highest 
—of one whose name will now find an echo, 
not only in the heart of the secluded student, 
but in that of the busiest of those who are 
fevered by political controversy— of William 
Wordsworth. Ought we not to requite such 
a poet, while yet we may, for the injustice of 
our boyhood! For those works which are 
now insensibly quoted by our most popular 
writers, the spirit of which now mingles with 
our intellectual atmosphere, he probably has 
not received through the long life he has de- 
voted to his art, until lately, as much as the 
same labour, with moderate talent, might 
justly produce in a single year. Shall the 
law, whose term has been amply sufficient to 
his scorners, now afford him no protection, 
because he has outlasted their scoffs — ^because 
his fame has been fostered amidst the storms, 
and is now the growth of years! 

There is only one other consideration to 
which I will advert, as connected with this 
subject — the expedience and justice of ac- 
knowledging the rights of foreigners to copy- 
right in this country, and of claiming it from 
them for ourselves in return. If at this time 
it were clear that our law afforded no protec- 
tion to foreigners, first publishing in other 
countries, there would be great difficulty in 
dealing with this question for ourselves, and 
we might feel bound to leave it to negotiation 
to give and to obtain reciprocal benefits. But 
if a recent decision on the subject of musical 
copyright is to be regarded as correct, the 
principle of international copyright is already 
acknowledged here, and there is little for us to 
do in order that we may be enabled to claim its 
recognition from foreign states. It has been 
decided by a judge conversant with the busi- 
ness and with the elegancies of life to a degree 
unusual with an eminent lawyer — ^by one wb 
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the most snccessfal advocate of his time, 
jret who was not more remarkable for his skill 
in dealing with (acts than for the grace with 
which he embellished them — by Lord Abinger 
— 4hat the assignee of foreign copyright, de- 
riving title from the author abroad to publish 
in this country, and creating that right within 
a reasonable time, may claim the protection 
of our courts against any infringement of his 
copy.* If this is law — and I believe and trust 
it is — we ^rhall make no sacrifice in so declaring 
it, and in setting an example which France^ 
Ftnssia, America, and Germany, are prepared 
to follow. Let us do justice to our law and to 
ourselves. At present, not only is the literary 
intercourse of countries, who should form one 
great family, degraded into a low series of 
mutual piracies — not only are industry and 
talent deprived of their just reward, but our 
literature is debased in the eyes of the world, 
by the wretched medium through which they 
behold it. Pilfered, and disfigiu*ed in the pilfer- 
ing, the noblest images are broken, wit falls 
pointless, and verse is only felt in fragments 
of 'broken music; — sad fate for an irritable 
race ! The great minds of our time have now 
an audience to impress far vaster than it en- 
tered into the minds of their predecessors to 
hope for; an audience increasing as popula- 
tion thickens in the cities of America, and 
spreads itself out through its diminishing wilds, 
who speak our language, and who look on our 



old poets as their own immortal ancestry. And 
if this our literature shall be theirs ; if its dif- 
fusion shall follow the efforts of the stout heart 
and sturdy arm in their triumph over the ob* 
stacles of nature ; if the woods, stretching be* 
yond their confines, shall be haunted with 
visions of beauty which our poets have 
created ; let those who thus are soAening the 
ruggedness of young society have some present 
interest about which affection may gather, and 
at least let them be protected from those who 
would exhibit them mangled or corppted to 
their transatlantic disciples. I do not in truth 
ask for literature favour; I do not ask for it 
charity ; I do not even appeal to gratitude in 
its behalf; but I ask for it a portion, and but a 
portion, of that common justice which the 
coarsest industry obtains for its natural reward, 
and which nothing but the very extent of its 
claims, and the nobleness of the associations 
to which they are akin, have prevented it from 
receiving from our laws. 

Sir, I will trespass no longer on the patience 
of the house, for which I am most gratefaU but 
move that leave be given to bring in a bill ** to 
consolidate and amend the laws relating to 
property in the nature of copyright in boolra, 
musical compositions, acted oramas, pictures, 
and engravings, to provide remedies for die 
violation thereof, ana to extend the term of its 
duration." 



The motion, seconded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and supported by Sir Robert 
Harry biglis, was carried without opposition ; and the bill was ordered to be brought in by Sii 
Robert Harry Inglis, Lord Mahon, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in conjunction with 
the mover The bill which under these auspices was introduced, contained, according to the 
proposition, clauses for the protection of the arts of painting and engraving, and provided for 
the recognition and security of copyright in the works of foreign authors, on certain condi- 
tions. Its second reading was carried without debate or division ; and it stood for committal 
when the death of the king precluded the further progress of all measures except those of ur 
gency, and in a few weeks produced the dissolution of parliament On the 14th December. 
1898, the motion for leave to introduce the bill was renewed — with the difference that it Ium 
been found expedient to confine the measure to literature, and to defer until a suitable oppor 
tnnity the introduction of a separate measure for consolidating and amending the laws anect 
ing the arts of painting, engraving, and also that of sculpture, which had not been included ii 
the original measure. This separation of the objects of the bill received the approbation oi 
Lord Mahon, who had previously concurred in its necessity, and of Sir Rober^PeeI, who sug 
gested the expedience of appointing a select committee to report on the state of the law relate 
ing to the fine arts, before proceeding to the arduous but most needful work of legislating for their 
protection, and securing their reward. On this occasion, also, that part of the original mea- 
sure which related to international copyright was, at the request of Mr. Poalett Thomson, re- 
signed into the hands of ministers, under whose auspices a bill has since passed, enabling 
them to negotiate on this important subject with foreign powers. AAer expressions of ap- 
proval from Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer and Mr. D'Israeli, leave was given to bring in the biU. 
The circumstances and character of the opposition which had, in the interval, been raised 
against it, sufficiently appear from the following speech on the motion that it be read a second 
time. 

• lyAlmaine and another v. Bouer, 1 Yoonge and CoHyer's Reports, S88L 

Tliis case has been since oTeimled by that of Qiq>peU «. rnrday, in which the Court of Ezeheqner 
tes a foreigner has no oc^yrigfat in a work first pnblidied abroao. 
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aOPEECH ON THE MOTION FOR THE SECOND READING OF THB 
BILL TO AMEND THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT, 

DlUTEKKD IK THB HOUSB OF CoMMOllS, WbDNBSDAT, AFUL 25, 1838. 



Ms. Sfxakxs, — When I had the honour last 
year to more the second reading of a bill 
essentially similar to the present, I found it 
unnecessary to trouble the house with a single 
remark; for scarcely a trace then appeared 
of the opposition which has since gathered 
around it I do not, however, regret that the 
measure was not carried through the legisla- 
ture by the current of feeling which then pre- 
railed in its favour, bat that opportunity has 
been afforded for the full discussion of the 
claims on which it is founded, and of the con- 
sequences to individuals and to the public that 
may be expected from its operation. Believing, 
as I do, that the interests of those who, by 
intellectual power, laboriously and virtuously 
exerted, contribute to the delight and instruc- 
tion of mankind— of those engaged in the me- 
chanical processes by which those labours are 
made effectual — and of the people who at once 
enjoy and reward them, are essentially one; 
believing that it is impossible at the same time 
to enhance the reward of authors, and to injure 
those who derive their means of subsistence 
from them— and desiring only that this bill 
shall succeed if it shall be found, on the fullest 
discussion, that it will serve the cause of 
intellect in its noblest and most expanded 
tense; I rejoice that all classes who are 
interested in reality or in belief in the proposed 
change have had the means of presenting Uieir 
statements and their reasonings to the con- 
tlderation of Parliament, and of urging them 
with all the zeal which an apprehension of 
pecuniary loss can inspire. I do not, indeed, 
disguise that the main and direct object of the 
bill is to insure to authors of the highest and 
most enduring merit a larger share in the 
fruits of their own industry and genius than 
our law now accords to them ; and whatever 
fate may attend the endeavour, I feel with 
satisfaction that it is the first which has been 
made substantially for the benefit of authors, 
and sustained by no interest except that which 
the appeal on their behalf to the gratitude of 
those whose minds they have enriched, and 
whose lives they have gladdened, has enkindled. 
The statutes of Anne and of George III., espe- 
cially the last, were measures suggested and 
maintained by publishers; and it must be con- 
soling to the silent toilers after fame, who in 
this country have no ascertained rank, no civil 
distinction, in their hours of weariness and 
anxiety to feel that their claim to consideration 
has been cheerfully recognised by Parliament, 
and that their cause, however feebly presented, 
has been regarded with respect and with sym- 
pathy. 

In order that I may trespass as briefly as I 
can on the indulgence with which this subject 
kas been treated, I will attempt to narrow the 



controversy of to-night by stating at once what 
I regard to be the principle of this bill, and call 
on honourable members now to affirm — and 
what I regard as matters of mere detail, which 
it is unnecessary at this moment to consider. 
That principle is, that the present term of 
copjrright is much too short for the attainment 
of that justice which society owes to ^uthors» 
especially to those (few though they be) whose 
reputation is of slow growth and of enduring 
character. Whether that term shall be ex- 
tended from its present length to sixty years, 
or to some intermediate period — whether it 
shall commence at the death of the author or 
at the date of first publication — in what man- 
ner it shall be reckoned in the cases of works 
given to the world in portions — ^are questions 
of detail on which I do not think the house are- 
to-night required to decide. On thq one hand, 
I do not ask honourable members to vote for 
the second reading of this bill merely because 
they think there are some uncertainties in the 
law of copyright which it is desirable to 
remove, or some minor defects which they are 
prepared to remedy. On the other hand, I en* 
treat them not to reject it on account of any 
objections to its mere details ; but as they may 
think the legalized property of authors suffi- 
ciently prolonged and secured, or requiring a 
substantial extension, to oppose or to support iL 
In maintaining the claim of authors to this 
extension, I will not intrude on the time of the 
house with any discussion on the question of 
law — whether perpetual copyright had exists 
ence by our common law; oir of the philo- 
sophical question, whether the claim to this 
extent is founded in natural justice. On the 
first point, it is sufficient for me to repeat, 
what cannot be contradicted, that the existence 
of the legal right was recognised by a large 
majority of the judges, with Lord Mansfield at 
their head, aAer solemn and repeated argu 
ment; and that six to five of the judges only 
determined that the stringent words **and no 
longer" in the statute of Anne had taken that 
right away. And even this I do not call in aid 
so much by way of legal authority, as evidence 
of the feeling of those men" (mighty, though 
few,^ to whom our infant literature was con- 
fideu by Providence, and of those who were in 
early time able to estimate the labour which 
we inherit. On the second point I will say 
nothing; unable, indeed, to understand why 
that which springs wholly from within, and 
contracts no other right by its usurpation, is 
to be regarded as baseless, because, by the 
condition of its very enjoyment, it not only 
enlarges the source of happiness to reader^ 
but becomes the means of mechanical employ 
ment to printers, and of speculation to pub 
lishers. I am content to adopt the intermf* 
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diate course, and :o argoe the question, vhe- ing compensation is stopped when it dkm* 
ther a fair medium between two extremes has should increase. Now, surely, as to them, the 
been chosen. What is to be said in favour of question is not what remuneration is sufficien > 
the line now drawn, except that it exists and in the judginent of the legislature to repay for 
bears an antiquity commencing in 1814! Is certain benefactions to society, but whether, 
there any magic in the term of twenty-eight having won the splendid reward, our laws shall 
years ? Is there any conceirable principle of permit the winner to enjoy it? We could not 
justice which bounds the right, if the author decide the abstract question between genius 
survives that term^ by the limit of his natural and money, because there exist no common 
life ? As far as expediency shall prevail — properties by which they can be tested, if we 
as far as the welfare of those for whom it is were dispensing an arbitrary reward ; but the 
the duty and the wish of the dying author to question how much the author ought to receive 
provide, may be regarded by Parliament ; the is easily answered — so much as his readers 
period of his death is precisely that when they are delighted to pay him. When we say that 
will most need the worldly comforts which the he has obtained immense wealth by his writ* 
property in his works would confer. And, as ings, what do we assert, but that he has multi- 
fiu* as analogy may govern, the very attribute plied the sources of enjoyment to countless 
which induces us to regard with pride the readers, and lightened thousands of else sad, 
works of intellect is, that they survive the or weary, or dissolute hours ? The two pro- 
mortal course of those who framed them — that positions are identical ; the proof of the one 
they are akin to what is deathless. Why at once establishing the other. Why, then, 
should that quality render them profitless to should we grudge it, any more than we would 
those in whose affectionate remembrance their reckon against the soldier, not the pension or 
author still lives, while they attest a nobler the grant, but the very prize-money which 
immortality 1 Indeed, among the opponents attests the splendour of his victories, and in the 
of this measure, it is ground of cavil that it is amount of his gains proves the extent of ours ? 
proposed to take the death of the author as a Complaints have been made by one in the 
starting point for the period which it adds to foremost rank in the opposition to this bill, the 
the present term. It is urged as absurd that pioneer of the noble army of publishers, book- 
even the extent of this distant period should sellers, printers, and bookbinders, who are ar- 
be affected by the accident of death ; and yet rayed against it * — that in selecting the case 
those who thus argue are content to support of Sir Walter Scott as an instance in which the 
the system which makes that accident the final extension of copyright would be just, I had 
boundary at which the living efficacy of been singularly unfortunate, because that 
authorship, for the advantage of its professors, great writer received, during the period of sub- 
ceases, sisting copyright, an unprecedented revenue 
I perfectly agree with the publishers in the from the immediate sale of his works. But, 
evidence given in 1818, and the statements sir, the question is not one of reward — it is 

which have been repeated more recently — that 

the extension of time will be a benefit only in • This allnaion has been suigolarly miseonceiTed by 

one case in five hundred of works now issuing ^® ^ntleman to whom it appUe»— Mr. Ten* who thai 

one case m nve nunarea oi wofks now issuing ^^^^^ .^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ „ ^^ ^^ j^^ ^^^ j^^ „ ^ 

from the press; and I agree with tnem that 20th Feb., 1839: "The learned seqeant calls me ajwm«r 

we are legislating for that five hundredth case. ^Uteratun, beeaase I open my shop for the sale orbooks, 

Why not 1 It i, the gieat prize which, out of ^ X«rof%'SriSrwio<"triKlS.T'Ki^ 

the five hundred risks, genius and goodness one in a thousand would allege that he bought a book for 

win. It is the benefit that can only be achieved the encouru^ment of the author; they come to procure 

by that which has stood the test of time— of Ae means oramuserocn^info^naliolV or instructioii. The 

J *./;..„ J **"*«--^* learned seneant— a liberal — a fnend to bterature, a pio- 

that which is essentially true and pure— ox that moter of education — persists in bringing forward an cr 

which has survived spleen, criticism, envy, jwtAicfo law, to counteract the adrantagea of edncatioo. 

and the changing ftshions of the world. Grant- |^« J t^^^^VZ^KI^^iX S^'SSJ t 

ed that only one author m five hundred attains price of books. I glory in the diflTerence of ourposiUon." 

this end ; does it not invite many to attempt it, " wUl be seen by the comparison of the text and the 

and impress on literatore itself a visible mark SuSSlS^^l'piSSeTJS litem's?? 1 ^T^SS^J SS 

of permanence and of dignity 1 The writers the pioneer of the opponents of the bill; — and that he is 

who attain it must belong to one of two classes, equally mistaken in supposimr that I complained that he 

The &r>t class consists of aathors who hare SSI^XS'S Sl.hSUl^ltL'S^i'^SLr^^^'krS 

laboured to create the taste which should ap- authors, but that which arises from the purchase of books 

preciate and reward them, and only attain that by those who seek in them « Ae means of amusement 

•Lnttt.t;^.. »k;«k v^»». -,;«u ;» - ,^^*,^im^ informauon and instruouon;"— who Toluntanly tax 

reputation which bnngs with it a pecuniary themselves for their own benefit :-and I Tenture to 

recompense when the term for which that re- think that, as the gains of the publisher are just as efTee- 

ward is secured to them wanes. Is it unjust ^"■^'y»??<^^»***^"?*.?^Tj*~*K^^*l'?i,'"^' 

. ... u' u • .u . x"Mr J _»u It would be as. beneficial to the public if the author of a 

in this case, which is that of Wordsworth, now ^ook shared in the profit with the bookseller, CTcn aftei 

in the evening of life, and in the dawn of his the period to which the law now confines his imeresi 

fame, to allow the author to share in the re- jp his own work, ^ .'l^^'J^^J^lJ^f^ltf^^^j; 

' ^. ^, . •..■>.! J L« • " openimr his shop for Its sale" sometimes commences 

muneraUon that society tardily awards him t gJT^j f^^ regarding Mr. Tegg as the " pioneer of lite- 

The other classes includes those who, like Sir rature," I have always contemplated him in the very 

Walter Scott, have combined the art of minis- oppo«te position,— as a foiiowerof the march, who* 

Tvat^ci ^vii, u«vy vvuiutucu "/^^ «V "' *"»"»»- i^e law allows to collect the spoils which it demes 

tenug to immediate delight with that of out- to the soldier who has fought for them. He has abuB- 

lasting successive races of imitators and ap- dant reason, no doubt, "to ^ory in the difference of his 

narent rivals* who do receive n lanre aetnal position" and mine; but he quite mistakes his own, if he 

pareni nvais , wno ao receive a large actual gj^^ j^^ ^^ relation to literature, except as th« 

amount of recompense, but whose accumulat- deixMitory of iu wianiiica. 
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Me of jasdee. How would this gentleman 
-pproTe of the application of a similar rale to 
ais own honest gains 1 From small beginnings 
tikis Tery publisher has, in the fair and honour- 
able course of trade, I doubt not, acquired a 
splendid fortune, amassed by the sale of works, 
the property of the public— of works, whose 
authors have gone to their repose, from the 
fevers, the disappointments, and the jealousies 
which await a life of literary toil. Who grudges 
it to him 1 Who doubts his title to retain it 1 
And yet this gentleman's fortune is all, every 
farthing of it, so much taken from the public, 
in the sense of the publisher's argument; it is 
all profit on books bought by that public, the 
accumulation of pence, which, if he had sold 
his books without profit, would have remained 
in the pockets of the buyers. On what princi- 
ple is Mr. Tegg to retain what is denied to Sir 
Walter 1 Is it the claim of superior merit ? 
Is it greater toil ! Is it larger public service ! 
His course, I doubt not, has been that of an 
honest laborious tradesman; bat what have 
been its anxieties, compared to the stupendous 
labour, the sharp agonies of him, whose deadly 
alliance with those very trades whose mem- 
bers oppose me now, and whose noble resolu- 
tioa to combine the severest integrity with the 
loftiest genius, brought him to a premature 
grave — a grave which, by the operation of the 
law, extends its chillness even to the resalt of 
those labours, and despoils them of the living 
efficacy to assist those whom he has left to 
mourn him 1 Let any man contemplate that 
heroic struggle of which the afifecting record 
has just been completed; and turn from the 
sad spectacle of one who had once rejoiced in 
the rapid creation of a thousand characters 
glowing from his brain, and stamped with in- 
dividuality for ever, straining the fibres of the 
mind till the exercise which had been delight 
became torture — girding himself to the mighty 
lask of achieving bis deliverance from the load 
which pressed upon him, and with brave en- 
deavour, but relaxing strength, returning to the 
loil till his faculties give way, the pen falls 
from his hand on the unmarked paper, and the 
silent tears of half-conscious imbecility fall 
open it — to some prosperous bookseller in his 
country house, calculating the approach of the 
time (too swilUy accelerated) when he should 
l>e able to publish for his own gain those works 
fatal to lifcy — and Uien tell me, if we are to ap- 
portion the reward to the effort, where is the 
justice of the booksellei^s claim t Had Sir 
Walter Scott been able to see, in the distance, 
an extension of his own right in his own pro- 
ductions, his estate and his heart had been set 
free, and the publishers and printers, who are 
our opponents now, would have been grateful 
to him for a continuation of labour and re- 
wards which would have impelled and aug- 
mented their own. 

These two classes comprise, of necessity, 
all the instances in which the proposed chaoge 
would operate at all ; the first, that of those 
whose copyright only becomes valuable just 
as it is aboat to expire ; the last, that of whose 
«x»rks which, at once popular and lasting, 
have probably, in the season of their first suc- 
oesB, enriched the publisher far more than the 



author. It will not be denied that it is desira- 
ble to extend the benefit to both classes, if U 
can be done without injury to the public, or to 
subsisting individual interests. The suggested 
injury to the public is, that the price of books 
would be greatly enhanced ; and on this a^ 
sumption the printers and bookbinders have 
been induced to sustain the publishers in re- 
sisting a change which is represented as tend- 
ing to paralyze speculation — to cause fewer 
books to be written, printed, bound, and bought 
— to deprive the honest workmen of their sub- 
sistence, and the people of the opportunity of 
enjoying the productions of genius. Even if 
such consequences are to be dreaded, and jus- 
tice requires the sacrifice, it ought to be made. 
The community have no right to be enriched 
at the expense of individuals, nor is the Lip 
berty of the Press (magic words, which I have 
heard strangely blended in the din of this coi^ 
troversy) the liberty to smuggle and to steal. 
Still, if to these respectable petitioners, men 
often of intelligence and refinement beyond 
their sphere, which they have acquired from 
their mechanical association with literature, 
I could think the measure fraught with such 
mischiefs, I should regard it with distrust 
and alarm. But never, surely, were the ap- 
prehensions of intelligent men so utterly 
baseless. In the first place, I believe that the 
existence of the copyright, even in that five- 
hundredth case, would not enhance the price 
of the fortunate work ; for the author or the 
bookseller, who enjoys the monopoly, as it is 
called, is enabled to supply the article at a 
much cheaper rate when a single press is re- 
quired to print all the copies ofi*ered for sale, 
instead of the presses and establishments of 
competing publishers; and I believe a com- 
parison between the editions of standard worln 
in which there is copyright, with those in 
which there is none, would confirm the truth 
of the inference.* To cite, as an instance to 
the contrary, <* Clarendon's History of the Re- 
bellion," is to confess that a fair test would 
disprove the objection ; for what analogy is 
there between the motives and the acts of a 
great body, having no personal stimulus or 
interest, except to retain what is an ornament 
to their own power, and those of a number of 
individual proprietors t But, afler all, it is 
only in this five-hundredth case^-the one rare 
prize in this huge lottery-^that even this efiect 
IS to be dreaded. Now, this ^ect is the poe- 
sible enhancing the price of ^le nve-hundredUi 
or five-thousandth book, and this is actually 
supposed ** to be a heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement to literature," enough to paralyse 
the energies of publishers, and to make Pater- 
noster-row a desert ! Let it only be announced, 
say our opponents, that an author, whose works 
may outlast twenty-eight years, shall bequeath 
to his children the right which he enjoyed, that 

* The caM of the Scrijnores teenu decisive on this 

E pint,— on which the entire axipument against the bUl 
inges. In the First of Books there is perpetual copy- 
right; and does any one belieye it would be cheaper 
than It is if it were the sabject of competition? Tlie troth 
is, that the only way in which the pnater eauid suffer by 
the extension of copyright is by a process which woold 
make books cheaper; — the employment of one press, ia 
stead of many, to produce the saiae Bmnber of ropiaiL 
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possibly some sixpence a yolame may be added 
to its price in sach an erent, and all the ma- 
chinery of printing and publication will come 
to a panse ! Why, sir, the same apprehension 
was entertained in 1813, when the publishers 
•ought to obtain the extension of copjnright for 
their own advantage to twenty-eight years. 
The printers then dreaded the effect of the 
prolonged monopoly: they petitioned against 
the bill, and they succeeded in delaying it for 
a session. And surely they had then far greater 
plausibility in their terrors ; for in proportion 
as the period at which the contemplated exten- 
iion begins is distant, its effects must be in- 
distinct and feeble. Fewer books, of course, 
will survive twenty-eight years than fourteen ; 
the act of 1814 operated on the greater number 
if at all ; and has experience justified the fears 
which the publishers then laughed to scorn ? 
Has the number of books diminished since 
dien t Has the price of books been enhanced t 
Has the demand for the labour of printers or 
bookbinders slackened! Have the profits of 
the bookseller failed? I need no committee 
of inquiry to answer these questions, and they 
are really decisive of the issue. We all know 
that books have multiplied ; that the quartos, 
in which the works of high pretension were 
first enshrined, have vanished; and, while 
the prices paid for copyrights have been far 
higher than in any former time, the proprietors 
of these copyrights have found it more profit- 
able to publish in a cheap than in a costly 
form. Will authors, or the children of authors,^ 
be more obstinate— less able to appreciate and 
to meet the demands of the age — more appre- 
hensive of too large a circulation — when both 
will be impelled by other motives than those 
of interest to seek the largest sale ; the first by 
the impulse of blameless vanity or love of fame ; 
the last by the affection and the pride with 
which they must regard the living thoughts 
of a parent taken from this world, finding their 
way through every variety of life, and cherished 
by unnumbered minds, which will bless that 
parent's memory! 

If, sir, I were called to state in a sentence the 
most powerful argument against the objection 
raised to the extension of copyright on the 
part of the public, I would answer, — ** The op- 
position of the publishers." If they have ground 
to complain of loss, the public can have none. 
The objection supposes that the works would 
be sold at something more than the price of the 
materials, the workmanship, and a fair profit 
on the outlay, if the copyright be continued to 
the author ; and, of course, also supposes that 
works of which the copyrights have expired 
are sold without profit beyond those charges — 
that, in fact, the author's superadded gain will 
be the measure of the public loss. Where, 
then, does the publisher intervene! Is the 
truth this — that the usage of the publishing 
trade at this moment indefinitely prolongs the 
monopoly by a mutual understanding of its 
members, and that besides the term of twenty- 
eight years, which the publisher has bought 
and paid for, he has something more ! Is it a 
conventional copyright that is in danger! Is 
the real question whether the author shall here- 
%Aer have the full term to dispose of, or shall sell 



a smaller term, and really assign a greater* 
Now, either the publishers have no interest ia 
the main question, or this is that interest. If 
this is that interest, how will the public lose 
by pa3ring their extra sixpence to the author 
who created the work, instead of the gentleman 
who prints his name at the foot of the title- 
page, and who will still take his %5 per cent 
on the copies he may sell ! This argument 
applies, and, I apprehend, conclusively, to the 
main question — ^the justice and expediency of 
extending the term. I am aware that there is 
another ground of complaint more plausible, 
which does not apply to the main question, but 
to what is called the retrospective clause— a 
complaint, that in cases where the extended 
term will revert to the family of the author, 
instead of excluding, by virtue of an implied 
compact, all the rest of the world, they, like all 
the rest of the world, will be excluded ; that they 
had a right to calculate on this liberty in com- 
mon with others when they made this bargain ; 
and that, therefore, it is a violation of faith to 
deprive them of their share of the common 
benefit. That there is any violation of faith I 
utterly deny — they still have all they have paid 
for; and when, indeed, they assert (which 
they do when they argue that the measure will 
confer no benefit on authors) they would not 
give an author any more for a copyright of 
sixty than of twenty-eight years, they them- 
selves refute the charge of breach of faith, by 
showing that they do not reckon such distant 
contingencies in the price which they pay. If 
any inconvenience should arise, I should re- 
joice to consider how it can be obviated ; and 
with that view I introduced those clauses 
which have been the subject of much censure, 
empowering the assignee to dispose of all 
copies on hand at the close of his term, and 
allowing the proprietors of stereotype plates 
still to use them. But supposing some incon- 
venience to attend this act of justice to au- 
thors, which I should greatly regret, still are 
the publishers entirely without consolation? 
In the first place, they would, as the bill now 
stands, gain all the benefit of the extension of 
future copyrights, hereafter sold absolutely to 
them by the author, and, according to their own 
statement, without any advance of price. If 
this benefit is small^s contingent — is nothing 
in 600 cases to one, so is the loss in those 
cases in which the right will result to the au- 
thor. But it should further be recollected that 
every year, as copyrighu expire, adds to the 
store from which they may take freely. In the 
infancy of literature a publisher's stock is 
scanty unless he pays for original composition ; 
but as one generation after another passes 
away, histories, novels, poems — all of undying 
interest and certain sale — fall in; and each 
generation of booksellers becomes enriched 
by the spoils of time, to which he has contri- 
buted nothing. If, then, in a measure which 
restores to the author what the bookseller has 
conventionally received, some inconvenience 
beyond the just loss of what he was never en- 
titled to obtain be incurred, is not the balance 
greatly in his favour ! And can it be doubted 
that, in any case where the properties of the 
publisher and of the authoi's representatives 
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are imperfect apart, either from fidditions to 
the original, or from the succession of several 
works &lling in at different times, their com- 
mon interest would unite them 1 

One of the argoments used, whether on be- 
half of the trade or the public I scarcely know, 
against the extension of the term, is derived 
from a supposed analogy between the works 
of an author and the discoveries of an inventor, 
whence it is inferred that the term which suf- 
fices for the protection of the one is long enough 
for the recompense of the other. It remains to 
be proved that the protection granted to paten- 
tees is sufficient ; but supposing it to be so, 
although there are points of similarity between 
the cases, there are grounds of essential and 
obvious distinction. In cases of patent, the 
merits of the invention are palpable ; the de- 
mand is usually immediate ; and the recom- 
pense of the inventor, in proportion to the utility 
of bis work, speedy and certain. In cases of 
patent, the subject is generally one to which 
many minds are at once applied ; the invention 
is often no more than a step in a series of pro- 
cesses, the first of which being given, the con- 
sequence will almost certainly present itself 
sooner or later to some of those minds ; and 
if it were not hit on this year by one, would 
probably be discovered the next by another; 
but who will suggest that if Shakspeare had 
not written Lear, or Richardson Clarissa, other 
poets or novelists would have invented them t 
In practical science every discovery is a step 
to something more perfect ; and to give to the 
inventor of each a protracted monopoly would 
be to shut out improvement by others. But 
who can improve the masterpieces of genius ? 
They stand perfect ; apart from all things else ; 
self-sustained; the models for imitation; the 
sources whence rules of art take their origin. 
Still they are ours in a sense in which no me- 
chanical invention can be ;-— ours not only to 
ponder over and converse with — ours not only 
as furnishing our minds with thoughts, and 
peopling our weary seasons with ever-delight- 
fbl acquaintances ; but ours ' as suggesting 
principles of composition which we may freely 
strive to apply, opening new regions of specu- 
lation which we may delightfully explore, 
and defining the magic circle, within which, if 
we are bold and happy enough to tread, we 
may discern some traces of the visions they 
have invoked, to Imbody for our own profit 
and honour; for the benefit of the printers 
and publishers who may send forth the pro- 
ducts of these secondary inspirations to the 
world ; and of all who may become refined or 
exalted by reading them. 

But it may be said that this argument applies 
only to works of invention, which spring wholly 
or chiefly from the author's mind, as poems 
and romances ; and that works which exhibit 
the results of historical search, of medical or 
scientific skill, and of philosophic thought, 
ought to be governed by the same law as im- 
provements in mechanics employed on timber 
and metal. The analogy here is, to a certain 
extent, correct, so far as it applies to the fact 
discovered, the principle developed, the mode 
invented; the fallacy consists in this, that 
while the patent for fourteen years secures to 



the inventor the entire benefit of his discovery, 
the copyright does not give it to the author for 
a single hour, but, when published, it is the 
free unincumbent property of the world at 
once and for ever; ail that the auUior retains 
is the sole right of publishing his own view of 
it in the style of illustration or argument which 
he has chosen. A fact ascertained by laborious 
inquiry becomes, on the instant, the property 
of every historian ; a rule of grammar, of 
criticism, or of art, takes its place at once in 
the common treasury of human knowledge; 
nay, a theory in political economy or morals, 
once published, is the property of any man to 
accept, to analyze, to reason on, to carry out^ 
to make the foundation of other kindred specu- 
lations. No one ever dreamed that to assume 
a position which another had discovered ; to 
reject what another had proved to be faila- 
cious ; to occupy the table-land of recognised 
truths and erect upon it new theories, was an 
invasion of the copyright of the original 
thinker, without whose discoveries his suc- 
cessors might labour in vain. How earnest^ 
how severe, how protracted, ^as been the 
mental toil by which the noblest speculations 
in regard to the human mind and its destiny 
have been conducted ! Even when they attain 
to no certain results, they are no less than the 
beatings of the soul against the bars of its clay 
tenement, which show by their strength and 
their failure that it is destined and propertied 
for a higher sphere of action. Yet what right 
does the author retain in these, when he has 
once suggested them t The divine philosophy, 
won by years of patient thought, melts into the 
intellectual atmosphere which it encircles; 
tinges the dreams and strengthens the assup> 
ances of thousands. The truth is, that the 
law of copyright adapts itself, by its very nap 
ture, to the various descriptions of composi- 
tion, preserving to the author, in every case, 
only that which he ought to retain. Regard it 
from its operation on the lowest species of 
authorship-— mere compilation, in which it can 
protect nothing but the particular arrange- 
ments, leaving the materials common to all; 
through the gradations of history, of science, 
of criticism, of moral and political philosophy, 
of divinity, up to the highest efforts of the ima- 
gination, and it will be found to preserve nothing 
to the author, except that which is properly 
his own ; while the free use of his materials 
is open to those who would follow in his steps. 
When I am asked, why should the inventor of 
the steam-engine have an exclusive right to 
multiply its form for only fourteen years, while 
a longer time is claimed for the author of a 
book 1 I may retort, why should he have for 
fourteen years what the discoverer of a prin- 
ciple in politics or morals, or of a chain of 
proof in divinity, or a canon of criticism, has 
not the protection of as many hours, except 
for the mere mode of exposition which he has 
adopted ? Where, then, the analogy between 
literature and mechanical science really exists, 
that is, wherever the essence of the literary 
work is, like mechanism, capable of being used 
and improved on by others, the legal protection 
will be found far more liberally applied to the 
latter — ^necessarily and justly so applied— 4>Qt 
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•fibrding no reason why we should take from 
the aaihor that which is not only his own, but 
ean never, from its nature, be another's. 

It has, sir, been asserted, that authors them- 
•elves have little interest in this question, and 
diat they are, in fact, indifferent or hostile to 
the measure. True it is, that the greatest 
living writers have felt reluctant to appear as 
petitioners for it, as a personal boon; but I 
believe there are few who do not feel the 
honour of literature embarked in the cause, 
aad earnestly desire its success. Mr. Words- 
worth, emerging for a moment from the seclu- 
sion he has courted, has publicly declared his 
eoBviction of its justice. Mr. Lockhart has 
stated his apprehension that the complete 
emancipation of the estate of Sir Walter Scott 
finom its encumbrances depends on the issue ; 
and, although I agree that we ought not to le- 
gislate for these cases, I contend that we ought 
ID legislate by the light of their examples. 
While I admit that I should rejoice if the im- 
mediate effect of this measure were to cheer 
Ibe evening of a great poet's life, to whom I 
am under intellectual obligations beyond all 

{>rice, and to enlarge the rewards of other 
iving authors whose fame will endure, I do 
not ask support to this measure on their be- 
half; but I present these as the proofs of the 
subsisting wrong. The instances pass away ; 
successive generations do successive injus- 



tice ; but the principle is etemaL Tme it is 
that in many instances, if the boon be granledt 
the errors and frailties which often attend 
genius may render it vain ; true it is that in 
multitudes of cases it will not operate; but by 
conceding it we shall give to authors and to 
readers a great lesson of justice; we shall 
show that where virtue and genius combine 
we are ready to protect their noble offsprings 
and that we do not desire a miserable advan- 
tage at the cost of the ornaments and benefao> 
tors of the world. I call on each party in this 
house to unite in rendering this tribute to the 
minds by which even party associations are 
dignified. I call on those who anticipate sue- 
cessive changes in society, to acknowledge 
their debt to those who expand the vista of the 
future, and people it with goodly visions ; on 
those who fondly linger on me past, and repose 
on time-hallowed institutions, to consider how 
much that is ennobling in their creed has been 
drawn from minds which have clothed the 
usages and forms of other days with the sym- 
bols of venerableness and beauty ; on all, if 
they cannot find some common ground on 
which they may unite in drawing assurance 
of progressive good for the future from the 
glories of the past, to recognise their obli- 
gation to those, the products of whose intel- 
lect shall grace, and soften, and dignify 
the struggle ! 



The motion was opposed by Mr. Hume, Mr. Warburton, the Solicitor-General, Mr. Pryne, 
Mr. Warde, Mr. Grote, the Attorney-General, Mr. John Jervis, and Sir Edward Sugden ; and 
supported by Sir Bobert Inglis,the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. D*lsraeli, Mr. Milnes, and 
Mr. Wynn. On the division, the numbers were, for the second reading, 39 ; against it, 34. On the 
question that the bill should be committed, Mr. Philip Howard, who had voted in favour of the 
second reading, moved that it be referred to a select committee. This was declined by the 
mover : and aAer a short conversation, the house divided — for the committal of the bill in the 
usual course, 38 ; against it, 31^ — upon which the bill was ordered to be committed on the 
following Wednesday. 

On Wednesday, 2d of May, for which day the committee was fixed, there was no himu; 
and the ** dropped order" was fixed for the following Wednesday. On that day, Mr. Wakley,^ 
adverting to the thinness of the house on the second reading of the bill, and the small majority 
by which it was carried^ — pursuant to notice previously given, opposed the motion for the 
speaker leaving the chair. His speech on this occasion consisted chiefly of statements with 
which he had been supplied by Mr. Tegg, of the low prices at which he had purchased several 
popular works of living authors, some of whom were members of the house ; — a series of per- 
sonalities which afforded that kind of amusement which attend such allusions, and which, 
being delivered without ill-nature, gave no pain to the authors who were the subject of them ; 
but not tending with very exact logic to show that the extension of the copyright, which pro- 
tected all these works, would injure the public by maintaining a price beyond its reach. The 
motion for going into committee was also opposed by Mr. Warburton and Mr. Struit, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Wolverly Attwood, Mr. Milnes, and Sir Robert IngUs. On a division the num- 
bers were, — for the committee, 116; against it, 64. In a desultory conversation which followed. 
Sir Edward Sugden complaifled that, as the bill then stood, the children of an author who had 
assigned his copyright to them "in consideration of natural love and affection," would be pre- 
cluded from enjoying the proposed extension — the justice of which was felt by the supporters 
of the bill — and obviated in its further progress. The house then resolved itself into committee ; 
but the lateness of the hour rendered it impossible to proceed with details; and the evening 
was spent without the measure having made any progress, except in the great increase of the 
majority by which it was supported. 

The state of public business on the following Wednesdays — ^for which day the bill was 
always, without objection, fixed, and on which alone it had any chance of being discussed<«- 
prevented its further consideration till Wednesday, 6th of June. In the interval, an anxious 
consideration of the objections of the publishers of London and Edinburgh to the clause where- 
by a reverting interest in copyrights absolutely assigned was created in favour of authorst 
convinced those who had charge of the bill that it was impossible by any arrangements to pre* 
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rent die ineonTeDienee and loss which thtsy suggested as consequential on snch a boon It 
anthors. They, therefore, determined to confine the operation of the bill on subsisting copy- 
rights to cases in which the author had retained some interest on which it might operate; and 
with this, to their honour, the publishers were satisfied. Other alterations in matters of detail 
were suggested, which induced the mover to listen to the wishes of both friends and opponents 
of the bil^ that it should be reprinted and committed again. When, therefore, on Wednesdaji 
6th of June, the bill again was before the house, and Mr* Warburton urged that it should be 
reprinted, the mover at once acceded to his desire; briefly stated the principal alterations which 
he had accorded to the wishes of the publishers, and did justice to the spirit of fairness and 
moderation with which they had forebome to ask for themselves any share of the benefits 
proposed for anthdrs ; and had only desired that these benefits should not be attended by unde- 
served injury to themselves. Lord John Russell, who had hitherto refraiued from expressing 
any opinion on the measure, took this opportunity of throwing out a hesitating disapproval, or 
rmUier, doubt, but did not object to the course proposed. The bill was accordingly committed 
froformSk^ ordered to be reprinted, and its further consideration adjourned to Wednesday, 30th 
of June. In pursuance of this arrangement, the bill was reprinted in nearly its present form ; 
and came on for discussion at a late hour on the 28th of June. It was then obvious that,— 
considering the opposition with which its details were menaced by Mr. Warburton and others^ 
and the state of the order-book, — no reasonable hope remained of carrying it through commit- 
tee, and the subsequent stages, during the session. When, therefore, the period of its discus- 
sion arrived, it was, on the friendly recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, withdrawn, with a 
pledge for its early introduction in &e ensuing year. 

On Tuesday, 13th of February, in the session of 1839, leave was obtained to bring in the 
bill, which, nearly in the state in which it had been settl^ the preceding year, was introduced 
the same evening. On Wednesday, 38th of February, its second reading was moved ; — after 
the presentation of the petitions which are alluded to in the following sheets. 
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Ma. Sfbakbb — ^After the attention which, in 
past sessions, has been rendered by this House 
to the interests of literature, as afiected by the 
laws of copyright — an attention gratefully ac- 
knowledged in the petitions which I have just 
presented — I shall best discharge my duty by 
remindiog you, without preface, of the question 
which we once more are called on to decide, 
and by stating the position in which it stands, 
and the materials which we have to assist us 
in answering it That question is, Wkfihtr the 
preteni limiiation of copyright i$ just ? I will sum 
up my reasons for contending for the negative 
in language adopted by some of the distin- 
guished persons whose petitions are before 
yon. They allege — "That the term during 
which the law secures to the authors the profits 
arising from the productions of their own in- 
dustry and genius is insufficient to provide for 
the fair reward of works written to endure : that 
the extension of the term proposed by this bill 
would encourage such compositions; that it 
would enable individuals to devote their pow- 
ers to the lasting benefit and delight of man- 
kind, without the apprehension that in so doing 
they shall impoverish their own descendants ; 
and, that, while it would tend to the profit only 
of the greatest and the best of those engaged in 
literature, it would confer dignity and honour 
on the pursuits of alL" 

These propositions, to which I seek your as- 
sent, are now for the first time imbodied by 
■ome of the most distinguished authors as the 
grounds of their own prayer, and will probably 



be expressed by many others, whose feelings I 
know, if you permit this bill to proceed. When 
I first solicited for these arguments the notice 
of this House, I thought they rested on princi- 
ples so general ; that the interests of those who 
labour to instruct and illustrate the age in 
which they live are so inseparably blended 
with all that aflTects its morality and its happi- 
ness ; that the due reward of the greatest of its 
authors is so identified with the impulses they 
quicken — with the traits of character they 
mirror — ^with the deeds of generosity, of cou- 
rage and of virtue, which they celebrate, and 
with the multitudes whom they delight and re- 
fine, that I felt it was not for them alone that I 
asked the shelter of the law, and I did not wish 
to see them soliciting it as a personal boon. 
The appeal, though thus unsupported, was not 
unfelt; and the bill proceeded, without a hint 
of opposition, until the demise of the crown 
closed the session and stopped its progpress. In 
the interval which thus occurred, a number of 
eminent publishers saw reason to apprehend 
that certain clauses in the bill, by which it was 
proposed to give to authors who had assigned 
their copyrights under the subsisting law a 
reverting interest after the expiration of iti 
term, would injuriously afiect their vested 
rights, and they naturally prepared to oppose 
it. They were accompanied or followed in 
this opposition by various persons connected 
with the mechanical appliances of literature— 
by master-printers, compositors, pressmen* 
type-founders, paper-makers, and book-bind* 
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9n, smitten with the stniDge fear that to ex- 
tend the term of copjrright (though they all 
agree that the extension would operate only in 
one case out of five hundred) would destroy 
their trade, and their petitions were plenteously 
showered on the table of the House. Regard 
to the state of public business, and a belief 
that, although supported by increasing majori- 
ties, the nature of the opposition with which 
the bill was threatened would multiply and 
prolong the discussions beyond the bounds of 
the time which could be applied to such an ob- 
ject, induced me, at the suggestion of my ho- 
nourable friend the member for Newark, again 
to withdraw it Having been taunted with the 
absence of petitions in favour of the measure, I 
have now the support I did not before seek ; 
and I doubt not, the example once set will be 
followed by many who feel deeply the justice 
of the cause, and are indignant at the grounds 
on which it has been opposed. Few as these 
petitions are, compared with the number of 
those who desire the success of this bill, I 
shall not fear to oppose the facts they state, 
the reasonings they suggest, or the authority 
with which they are stamped, with those accu- 
mulated by its opponents during the last ses- 
sion* 

Having carefully perused the petitions 
against us, I am surprised to find how utterly 
destitute they are of information really bear- 
ing on the case, with an exception which does 
not now apply to the bill ; for I may dismiss 
the complaints of the eminent members of the 
publishing trade, and of all who sympathized 
m their fears. Impressed with the force of 
some of their objections, I proposed various 
means by which I hoped to remove them, with- 
out denying to authors who had assigned their 
subsisting interest the benefits of that extended 
term which it was proposed to create. But I 
was compelled to abandon the attempt as hope- 
less, and to content myself with applying the 
exfension to the cases of authors who had re- 
tained an interest in their works, and to books 
hereafter to be written. In this alteration I 
have ofiTered nothing to the publishers, except 
in the rare and peculiar case of a joint interest 
co-extensive with the entire copyright, in 
which case, unable to sever the benefit with- 
out extreme inconvenience to the publisher, I 
have chosen rather to grant it to both than to 
neither ; and it is to the honour of the pub- 
lishers, that, instead of seeking an unworthy 
compromise, they have been satisfied with the 
mere withdrawal of clauses which would have 
subjected them to certain inconvenience, and 
probable loss. Their opposition has ceased 
with the provisions which raised it ; and with 
it all the allegations in the petitions which re- 
late to it may be dismissed. There remain 
those of the printers and their allies, persons 
whose interests deserve the careful regard of 
the legislature, but whose opinions have no 
authority beyond the reasonings they adduce 
to support them. They are not like persons 
engaged in some occupation on which there is 
an immediate pressure, which they who feel 
most keenly can most vividly explain ; nor 
like persons apprehending some change di- 
rectJy affecting their profits, under circum- 



stances peculiarly within dM range of theii 
experience; they are mere speculators, like 
ourselves, on the probabilities of ihe distant 
future. All their apprehensions centre in one 
—that if the term of copyright be extended, 
fewer books will be printed ; fewer hands will 
be required; fewer presses "set up; fewer 
tjrpes cast ; fewer reams of paper needed ; and 
(though I know not whether the panic has pe- 
netrated to the iron-mine or ascended to the 
rag-loA) that a paralysis will affect all these 
departments of trade. Now, if there were 
any real ground for these busy fears, they 
would not want facts to support them. In the 
year, 1814, when the term of copyright was 
extended from fourteen to twenty-eight years, 
the same classes expressed similar alarms. 
The projected change was far more likely to 
be prejudicial to them than the present, as the 
number of books on which it operated was 
much larger ; and yet there is no suggestion 
in their petitions that a single press remained 
unemployed, or a paper-mill stood still ; and, 
indeed, it is a matter of notoriety, that since 
then publications have greatly multiplied, and 
that books have been reduced in price with 
the increase of readers. The general argu- 
ments of the«e petitions are those which the 
opponents of the measure urge, all resolving 
themselves into the assumptions, that if copy- 
rights be extended, books will be dearer; that 
cheap books are necessarily a benefit to the 
public: and that the public interest should 
prevail over the claims of those who create 
the materials of its instruction. But there is 
one petition which illustrates so curiously the 
knowledge which these petitioners possess on 
the subject of their fears, and the modesty 
with which they urge them, that I must tres- 
pass on the patience of the House while I offer 
a specimen of its allegations. It is a petition 
presented by the honourable member for Kil- 
kenny, agreed on at a public meeting at the Me- 
chanics' Institute^ Southampton-buildings, by 
** compositors, pressmen, and others engaged 
in the printing profession." After a sweeping 
assumption of the whole question between au- 
thors and readers, these petitioners thus desig- 
nate the application made to this House on 
behalf of literature : — ^ The books to which 
it is assumed the present law does not afford 
sufficient protection are those of a trashy and 
meretricious character, whose present popu- 
larity deludes their writers with a vain hope 
of an immortal reputation." Now, the works 
which were named by way of example, when 
this bill was introduced, were those of Cole- 
ridge, of Wordsworth, and of Sir Walter Scott ; 
and if Uiese are intended by the petitioners, I 
fear they have made no good use of cheap 
books, or that the books Uiey have read are 
dear at any price. If the object of the bill is 
the protection of ** trashy and meretricioas" 
works, it may be absurd, but it must be harm- 
less ; for, as to such works, it must be a dead 
letter. The printers who fear that one set of 
" trashy and meretricious " works should en- 
dure after the lapse of twenty-eight years, and 
should thus deprive them of the opportunity 
of printing a brilliant succession of such 
works, to which they do not refuse the aid of 
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their types, partake an apprehension like the 
alarm of some nenrons remainderman, who 
should take fright at the creation of a term of 
999 years hy a tenant for life, overlooking in 
his fears the necessary condition ''if be should 
so long live ;" for so snrely as natural death 
will await the decay of the human frame, shall 
ohlivion cover the ** trashy and meretricious " 
book, and leave room for successor aAer suc- 
cessor to employ compositors, to sparkle and 
expire. But, the petitioners proceed—" Even 
suppose their success would be permanent, 
the present high profits derived by their au- 
thors are an ample return for the time em- 
ployed in their composition." So these gen- 
tlemen, forgetting that the chief ground of the 
bill is, that the works on behalf of which its 
extension is sought often begin to repay their 
authors only when the copyright is about to 
expire, think themselves competent to estimate 
the anxieties, the heart-aches, the feverish 
hopes, the bitter disappointments, the frequent 
failures, the cheerless toils, with which an au- 
thor's time is filled, and which disturb them 
little when they are arranging his words. 
They proceed — ^ while it is proved, that books 
of deep research and intrinsic value would 
not be rendered more valuable by an extension 
of the law of copyright, however extended 
that law might be." How not more valuable 1 
Not much more valuable to sell, perhaps, but 
more valuable to preserve ; else, ic there is no 
gain to the author, where is the loss to the 
public ? AAer a round assertion, ** that the 
bill must be viewed as one injuriously affect- 
ing the booksellers, book-binders, paper-ma- 
kers, type-founders, and all branches con- 
nected with the printing business," they then 
proceed to extol their own professton : — ** That 
the profits derived from a book depend not on 
the art of writing, but on the art of printing; 
for that, without the facilities which improved 
mechanical improvements afford, the number 
of copies would be few and high-priced, and 
the profits of the author lower ; and, therefore, 
it is unjust that authors should endeavour to 
injure by exclusive laws a profession to which 
they are indebted for the rank they hold and 
the wealth they possess." Surely the old critic 
]>ennis, who, when he heard the thunder roll 
over the mimic scenes, and used to claim it as 
his own, was reasonable, compared to these 
gentlemen of the Mechanics' Institute. What- 
ever may be the benefit which the art of print- 
ing has conferred on genius — genius which 
hid achieved imperishable triumphs long be- 
fore its discovery, it is astounding to hear this 
claim made by those who are now engaged in 
a simple mechanical pursuit The manufac- 
turer of bayonets or of gunpowder might as 
well insist that he, and not the conqueror of 
Waterloo, should be the recipient of national 
gratitude. Where would their profession be 
if no author had written t There are some 
things more precious even than knowledge; 
and, strange as it may seem to the utilitarian 
philosophers, I venture to think gratitude one ; 
and if it is, I would ask these petitioners to 
consider how many presses have been em- 
ployed and honoured, how many families in 
fSbfta own class have been enriched by the un- 



ceasing labours of a single mind—- that of Sir 
Walter Scott — exhausted, fading, glimmering, 
perishing from this world in their service ! 

As the concluding paragraph of this peti 
tion merely repeats an analogy of literary 
works to mechanical inventions, which I have 
grappled with before, and which, if necessary, 
I am ready to expose again, I will pass from it 
and from the petitions against this bill — which, 
I assert, do not present a single fact for the infor- 
mation of the House — ^to the petitions which dis 
close the grievances and the claims of authors. 
And first, to show, by way of example, how in- 
sufficient the present term is to remunerate au- 
thors who contemplate works of great labour 
and research, I will refer to the petition of Mr. 
Archibald Alison, sheriff of the county of Lan- 
ark. This gentleman, son of the venerable 
author of the celebrated *' Essay on Taste," 
was brought up to the Scottish bar, and being 
gihed wiUi excellent talents, and above all 
with that most valuable of talents, unwearied 
industry, enjoyed the fairest prospects of suc- 
cess. Having, however, conceived the design 
of writing the history of Europe during the 
French Revolution, he resigned those hopes 
for the office of Sheriff of Lanarkshire, which, 
limiting his income to a moderate sum, left 
him at leisure to pursue his scheme. On that 
work he has now been engaged for twenty-five 
years. To collect materials for its composition 
he has repeatedly visited the principal cities 
of Europe, and his actual expenditure in books 
and journeys to lay the foundations of h'ii 
work has already exceeded 2,0002., and will 
be doubled if he should live to complete it. 
Seven volumes have successively appeared; 
the copyright is unassigned ; and as the woric 
is making a regular progress, fourteen years 
must elapse before the pecuniary outlay* will 
be repaid! At the expiration of twenty-eight 
years, supposing the work to succeed on an 
average calculated on its present sale, its 
author will only obtain half what \ie might 
have acquired by the devotion of the same 
time to ephemeral productions ; so that, unless 
his life should be prolonged beyond the ordi- 
nary lot of man, its labours to his family will 
be almost in vain, unless you considerably 
extend the term of his property ; and then, in 
return for his sacrifices, he will leave them a 
substantial inheritance. Of a similar nature 
is the case of another petitioner, Dr. Cook» 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew's, author of the " History of 
the Reformation in Scotland," a ** History of 
the Church of Scotland," and of other historical 
works which are now standard authorities, and 
on the composition of which he has been en- 
gaged for the last thirty years. In their com- 
position he has incurred great expense. The 
copyrights are vested in himself; but it de- 
pends on your decision whether his family 
shall derive any advantages from them. He 
concludes — " considering this law as at vari* 
ance with the essential principles of justice, 
and calculated to impede the course of litera- 
ture and science,'' by earnestly imploring the 
House to " pass this bill for so extending the 
term of copyright as will secure the interest 
of the authors of extensive and laborious 
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works without in the slightest degree interfei^ 
ing with the public good." Dr. James Thom- 
son, the Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
yersity of Glasgow, states the nature and 
history of several elementary works, the pro- 
ducts of his labour, which are slowly beginning 
to recompense him, and especially invites 
attention to the manner in which the law bears 
on works used aa texfpbooks in schools and 
oniyersities, having to contend against the 
partialities of teachers for books with which 
use has made them familiar, and of booksellers 
tor works in which they are interested, and 
which may only begin to obtain attention 
when the copynght is about to cease. Sir 
David Brewster has spent a most laborious 
and most useful life, and still spends it, in the 
composition of works which at once instruct 
and charm, and which can only remunerate 
bim by the extension of the term. Now, I ask, 
is there no property in these petitioners worthy 
of protection ? " No,'* said, and will say, some 
of the opponents of this bill ; " none. We 
think that from the moment an author puts his 
thoughts on paper and delivers them to the 
world, his property therein wholly ceases.** 
What ! has he invested no capital t embarked 
no fortune t If human life is nothing in your 
commercial tables — if the sacrifice of profes- 
sion, of health, of gain, is nothing — surely the 
mere outlay of him who has perilled his fortune 
to instruct mankind may claim some regard! 
Or is the interest itself so refined^so ethereal 
—that you cannot regard it as property, because 
it is not palpable to sense as to feeling ? Is 
there any justice in this ! If so, why do you 
protect moral character as a man's most pre- 
cious possession, and compensate the party 
who suffers unjustly in that character by 
^amages t Has this possession any existence 
naif so palpable as the author's right in the 
printed creation of his brain t I have always 
thought it one of the proudest triumphs of 
human law that it is able to recognise and to 
guard this breath and finer spirit of moral 
action — that it can lend its aid in sheltering 
that invisible property which exists solely in 
the admiration and aflTection of others ; and if 
it may do this, why may it not protect his in- 
terest in those living words which, as well 
observed by that great thinker, Mr. Hazlitt, are, 
"after all, the only things which last for 
everr* 

From these examples of works of labour and 
pecuniary outlay, I torn to that of a poet, whose 
name has often been mentioned in the discus- 
sion of this measure, who has supported it by 
his published opinion, but who has now, for' 
the first time, enforced it by petition. Mr. 
Wordsworth states that he is on the point of 
attaining his seventieth year; that forty-six 
years ago he published his first work, and that 
he has continued to publish original works at 
yarious intervals down to 1835. The copy- 
right in a considerable part of these works is 
now contingent on his life; in a few years the 
far larger portion of them will be holden by 
the same tenure ; and his most extensive and 
elaborate work, " The Excursion,** will be in 
this condition, if he should be spared for four 
jreMiv looger. He represents that ** haying 



engaged and p'erseyered in literary labours 
less with the expectation of producing speedy 
effect than with a view to interest and benefit 
mankind remotely, though permanently, his 
works, though never out of demand, haye made 
their way slowly into general circulation;" 
and he states as a fact, dSrectly bearing on this 
question, that his works haye, within the last 
four years, brought a larger emolument than 
in all preceding years ; which would now be 
bounded by his death ; and the greater part of 
which, if he had died four ]rears ago, would 
haye been wholly lost to his family. How will 
this case be answered! I suppose, as I haye 
heard it, when less fully stated, answered 
before, that it proves that Uiere is no necessity 
for the extension of copyright, because without 
its encouragement a poet thus gifted has been 
ready to devote his powers amidst neglect and 
scorn to the highest and the purest aims. I 
will not answer by merely reminding those who 
urge this ungenerous argument, tliat there may 
not always be attendant on such rare endow- 
ments the means of offering such a sacrifice, 
either from independent resources or from 
simple tastes. I reply at once, that the arigu- 
ment is at utter variance with the plainest 
rules of morality and justice. I should like to 
hear how it would be received on a motion for 
a national grant to one who had fought his 
country*s battles! I should like to hear the 
indignation and the scorn which would be ex- 
pressed towards any one who should yenture 
to suggest that the impulses which had led to 
heroic deeds had no respect to worldly benefits; 
that the love of country and glory would 
always lead to similar actions ; and that, there- 
fore, out of regard to the public, we ought to 
withhold all reward from me conqueror. And 
yet the case of the poet is the stronger; for we 
do not propose to reward him out of any fund 
but that which he himself creates — from any 
pockets but from those of every one whom he 
individually blesses—- and our reward cannot 
be misapplied when we take Time for our 
Arbitrator and Posterity for our Wimesses! 

It cannot have escaped the attention of the 
house that many of the petitioners are profes- 
sors in the universities of Scotland ; and from 
the laborious nature of their pursuits — their 
love of literature, fostered at a distance from 
the applause of the capital, and from the inde- 
pendence and the purity of their character, I 
venture to think that their experience and their 
judgments are entitled to peculiar weight 
Now, the University of St Andrew's, after 
powerfully urging the claims of authors gene- 
rally, thus submits the peculiar claims of their 
countrymen : — ** Your petitioners yenture to 
submit, that in Scotland, where the few rewards 
which used to be conferred on clergymen of 
literary and scientific merit have been with- 
drawn, and where the incomes of the profes- 
sors in her universities have been allowed to 
sufier g^at diminution, these individuals haye 
strong motives to solicit, and additional 
grounds to expect, that their literary rights 
may be extended, and rendered as beneficial 
as possible to themselves and their families.** 
Among these professors, and among the peti 
tioners for this bill, is a clergjrman tmsurpasMd 
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in Christian eloquence, in reach of thought, in 
unwearied zeal ; who has disregarded ease and 
intellectual delights prodigally to expend his 
energies on that which he regards asihe sacred 
cause of the church and religion of his coun- 
try; and who depends on his copyrights, in 
such of the lahours of his mind as he has com- 
mitted to the press, to make amends for a pro- 
fessional income far below his great intellec- 
tual claims. In addressing me on the subject 
of this bill. Dr. Chalmers says, "My profes- 
sional income has always been so scanty, that 
I should have been in great difficulties, had it 
not been for my authorship; and I am not 
aware of a more desirable compensation for 
the meagre emoluments of the offices I have 
held, than that those profits should be secured 
and perpetuated in favour of my descendants." 
And who among us, not only of those who 
sympathize with his splendid exertions on 
behalf of the church of Scotland, but of all who 
feel grateful for the effi>rts by which he has 
illustrated and defended our common faith, 
will not desire that wish to be fulfilled ? How 
one of the publishers of his country feels 
towards such authors may be seen in the pe- 
tition of Mr. Smith, of Glasgow, who even de- 
sires to limit the power of assigning copyright 
to twenty-one years, and then contrasts his 
case with that of those by whose creations he 
has been enriched. He states, ** that he has 
obtained estate and competence by the sale of 
books published or sold by him, which pro- 
perty he has a right to entail or give in legacy 
for the benefit of his heirs ; while the authors 
who have proddced the works that have en- 
riched him have no interest for their heirs by 
the present law of copyright in the property 
which they have solely constituted." When 
I find these petitions signed by the most dis- 
tinguished ornament of the Scotch church, Dr. 
Chalmers — and by one of the most eminent 
among the Dissenting divines. Dr. Wardlaw, I 
cannot help associating with them a case 
which came under my notice a few days ago, 
on an application to me to assist a g^at^ 
grandson of Dr. Doddridge, in presenting a 
memorial to the bounty of the crown. Here 
was the descendant of one of the idols of the 
religious world, whose works have circulated 
in hundreds of thoui^ands of copies, enduring 
a state of unmerited privation and suffering, 
from which a trifle on each volume of his an- 
cestor's works now adorning the libraries of 
the wealthy Dissenters would amply relieve 
him! 

On these contrasted cases the House has now 
to decide. But before I leave the question in 
its hands, it is fit I should advert for a moment 
JO those opponents of the bill who, disclaiming 
the publishers and printers, appear on behalf 
of what they call the public, and who insist 
that it is our duty to obtain for that public the 
works of genius and labour at the lowest pos- 
sible price. Now, passing over a doubt, which 
I dare scarcely hint in their presence, whether 
the diffusion of cheap copies of any work ne- 
cessarily implies in an equal degree the diff'u- 
sion of its beauties or the veneration of its 
injunctions, permit me to ask whether even for 
the public it is not desirable that works should 



be correct as well as cheap, and that it should 
have the benefit of the matured judgment of 
its instructors 1 Now, this can only be effected 
by permitting the family of the author to watch 
over his fame. An author who, in a life de* 
voted to literature, has combined giAs of the 
historian and the poet — Mr. Southey — who has 
thought the statement of his case might have 
more effect than a petition, has permitted me 
to elucidate this view of the case by his ex- 
ample. He has lately published a complete 
edition of his poems, correcting the blemishes 
which during many years have presented 
themselves to his severer judgment ; his copy- 
rights in many of the original poems will 
expire with his life; in the corrected edition 
his family will enjoy an interest, but in the 
original poems they will retain none ; and it 
will be in the power of Mr. Tegg, or any other 
of those worthy benefactors of the public who 
keep duteous watch over the deathbed of copyw 
rights, to republish any of those poems with 
all their repented errors, and the addition of 
those gross blunders which are always intro- 
duced when a reprint undergoes no revision 
but that of a printer. But is it even certain 
that the books thus carelessly printed will be 
actually cheaper in price than if the descend- 
ants of the author published them for their own 
advantage 1 It is not fair to judge of this by 
recent instances, produced in the first eager- 
ness of the freebooters of the trade to seize on 
and parade their spoils. It should be recol- 
lected that a proprietor who uses only one map 
chine for publication may, with profit to him- 
self, supply the market more cheaply than 
numbers who have- separate expenses, and 
look for separate gains. But if the argument 
be doubtful, the fact at least is clear, and I 
may call the honourable member for Finsbury 
as my witness to prove it; for he has shoi;^ 
in this House, to the offence of none, but the 
amusement of all, and to the proof of my case, 
how cheaply books charged with an expensive 
copyright may be obtained of his friend Mr. 
Tegg, who, he states, nevertheless, has a stock 
worUi more than 170,0002., which, if the prin- 
ciples of my opponents be fairly applied, is 
justly distributable among their favourite and 
much injured public. But grant the whole 
assumption — ^grant that if copyright be ex- 
tended, the few books it will affect will be 
dearer to the public by the little the author will 
gain by each copy — grant that they will not be 
more correct or authentic than when issued 
wholesale from the press ; still is there nothing 
good for the people but cheap knowledge t Is 
it necessary to associate with their introduc- 
tion to the works of the mighty dead the selfish 
thought that they are sharing in the riot of the 
grave, instead of cherishing a sense of pride 
that, while they read, they are assisting to de- 
prive the grave of part of its withering power 
over the interests of survivors 1 But if it were 
desirable, is it possible to separate a personal 
sympathy with an author from the first adrni* 
ration of his works t We do not enter into his 
labours as into some strange and dreamy 
world, raised by the touch of a forgotten en> 
chanter; the affections are breathing around 
us, and the author being dead, yet speaks in 
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accents triamphant over death and time. As 
iVom the dead level of an ntilitarian philosophy 
no mighty work of genins ever issued, so 
never can such a work be enjoyed except in 
that happy forgetfulness of its doctrines, which 
always softens the harshest creed. But I be- 
lieve that those who thus plead for the people 
are wholly unauthorized by the feelings of the 
people ; that the poor of these realms are richer 
in spirit than their advocates understand 
them; and that they would feel a pride in 
bestowing their contributions in the expression 
of respect to that great intellectual ancestry 
whose fame is as much theirs as it is the boast 
of the loftiest amongst us. I do not believe 
that the people of Scotland share in the exulta- 
tion of the publishers who have successively 
sent among them cheap editions of the " Lay 
of the Last Minstrel," ^'Marmion,'* and the 
** Lady of the Lake ;*' that they can buy them 
^t a lower price than if the great minstrel who 
produced them were still among the living. I 
cannot believe that they can so soon forget 
their obligations to one who has given their 
beaijtiful country a place in the imagination 
of mankind which may well compensate for 
the loss of that political individuality they so 
long and so proudly enjoyed, as to count with 
satisfaction the pence they may save by that 
premature death which gave his copyrights to 
contesting publishers, and left his halls silent 
and cold. It is too late to do justice to Bums ; 
bat I cannot believe the peasant who should 
be inspired by him to walk ** in glory and in 
Joy, foiJowing his plough by the mountain side," 
or who, casting his prideful look, on Saturday 
evening, around his circle of children, feels 
his pleasure heightened and reduplicated in 
the poet's mirror, would regret to think that 
the well-thumbed volume which had made 
ttim conscious of such riches had paid the 
charge of some sixpence towards the support 
of that poet's children. 

There is only one other consideration I would 
suggest before I sit down, which relates not to 
any class, but to the-*community and our du- 
ties towards them. It is thus expressed in Mr. 
Wordsworth's petition: — ^'That this bill has 



for its main object to relieve men of letters from 
the thraldom of being forced to court the living 
generation to aid them in rising above slavish 
taste and degraded prejudice, and to encourage 
them to rely on their own impulses." Surely 
this is an object worthy of the legislature of a 
great people, especially in an age where rest- 
less activity and increasing knowledge present 
temptations to the slight and the superficial 
which do not exist in a ruder age. Let those 
who " to beguile the lime look like the time," 
have their fair scope — let cheap and innocent 
publications be multiplied as much as yon 
please, — still the character of the age demands 
something impressed with a nobler labour, and 
directed to a higher aim. "The immortal 
mind craves objects that endure." Thejprinters 
need not fear. There will not be too many can- 
didates for " a bright reversion," which only 
falls in when the ear shall be deaf to human 
praise. I have been accused of asking you to 
legislate '* on some sort of sentimental feeling." 
I deny the charge : the living truth is with us ; 
the spectral phantoms of depopulated printing- 
houses and shops are the baseless fancies of 
our opponents. If I were here beseeching in- 
dulgence for the frailties and excesses which 
sometimes attend fine talents — ^if I were here 
appealing to vour sympathy, on behalf of crush- 
ed hopes and irregular aspirations, the accusa- 
tion would be just. I plead not for the wild, 
but for the sage ; not for the perishing, but for 
the eternal : for him who, poet, philosopher, or 
historian, girds himself for some toil lasting as 
life — lays aside all frivolous pursuits for one 
virtuous purpose — that when encouraged by 
the distant hope of that ** All-hail hereafter " 
which shall welcome him among the heirs of 
fame, he may not shudder to think of it as 
sounding with hollow mockery in the ears of 
those whom he loves, and waking sullen echoes 
by the side of a cheerless hearth. For such I 
ask this boon, and through them for mankind 
— and I ask it in the confidence with the ex- 
pression of which your veteran petitioner 
Wordsworth closed his appeal to you — ** That 
in this, as in all other cases, justice is capable 
of working out its own expediency !" 
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Not from the youth-illumined stage alone 

Is gladness shed ; it breathes around from all 
Whose names, imprinted on each honour'd wall. 
Speak deathless boyhood ; on whose hearts the tone. 
Which makes each ancient phrase familiar grown 

New by its crisp expression, seems to fall 
A strain from distant years ; while striplings, still 
In careless prime, bid younger bosoms thrill 
With plaudits such as lately charm'd their own — 
While richest humour strangely serves to fill 

Worn eyes with childlike tears ; for Memory lifts 
Time's curtain from the spirits' holiest stagfe. 

And makes even strangers share the precious gifts 
Which clasp in golden meshes Youth and Age. 



THE END. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM WILBEBFOBCE BY HIS SONS.* 



[EDnrBUK»H Kmtjew, 1838.] 



Tmti£ Tolames record the Life of a maD, 
who, in an age fertile beyond most others in 
illnstrions characters, reached, bj-paths till 
then unexplored, an eminence never before 
attained by aDypriyate member of the British 
Parliament. We believe we shall render an 
acceptable service to our readers, by placing 
them in possession of a general outline of 
this biography. 

William Wilberforce was bom at Hall on 
the 24th of August, 1759. His father, a mer- 
chant of that town, traced his descent from a 
family which had for many generations pos- 
sessed a large estate at Wilberfoss, in the Bast 
Riding of the county of York. From that 
place was derived the name which the taste, 
or caprice of his later progenitors, modulated 
into the form in which it was borne by their 
celebrated descendant His mother was nearly 
allied to many persons of consideration; 
amongst whom are numbered the present 
Bishops of Winchester and Chester, and the 
members of the great London banking-house, 
of which Lord Carrington was die head. 

The father of Willmm Wilberforce died be- 
fore his son had completed his tenlh year; 
and the ample patrimony which he then inhe- 
rited was afterwards largely increased on the 
death of a paternal uncle, to whose guardian- 
ship his child was committed. By ttiat kins- 
man he was placed at a school in ^e unme- 
diate neighbourhood of his own residence at 
Wimbledon, in Surry. The following are the 
characteristic terms in which, at the distance 
of many years, the pupil recorded his recollec- 
tions of this first stage of his literary educar 
tion : — ^ Mr. Chalmers, the master, himself a 
Scotchman, had an usher of ti^e same nation, 
whose red beard, for he scarcely shaved once 
a month, I shall never forget. They taught 
French, Arithmetic, and Latin. With Greek 
we did not much meddle. It was frequented 
chiefly by the sons of merchants, and they 
taught therefore every thing, and nothing. 
Here I continued some time as a parlour 

* I4f$ ef IfUlUm WUherf«rt€. By hit iodi Robbbt 
Isaac WiLBnroECi. M. A^ Vicar of Eut Farlongta, 
late F«Uow of tlM Orl«I Coll6ff« ; and Samvbl Wilbsb- 
roBOB, M. ▲., B«etor of Briftatftone. 4 Tola. 8to. Lon- 
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boarder. I was sent at first among the lodgers, 
and I can remember, even now, the nauseous 
food with which we were supplied, and which 
I could not eat without sickness." 

His early years were not, however, to pass 
away without some impressions more import- 
ant, if not more abiding, than those which had 
been left on his sensitive nerves by the 'red 
beard of one of his Scotch teachers, and by 
the ill savour of the dinners of the other. His 
uncle's wife was a disciple of George Whit 
field, andimder her pious care he acquired a 
famUiarity with the Sacred Writings, and a 
habit of devotion of which the results were 
perceptible throughout the whole of his more 
mature life. While still a school-boy, he had 
written several religious letters, ''much in 
accordance with the opinions which he subse- 
quently adopted," and which, but for his pe- 
remptory interdict, the zeal of some indiscreet 
Mend would have given to the world. '* If I 
had stayed with my uncle, I should probably 
have been a bigoted despised Methodist," is 
the conclusion which Mr. Wilberforce formed 
on looking back to this period, after an inters 
val of nearly thirty years. His mother's fore- 
sight, apprehending this result, induced her to 
withdraw him from his uncle's house, and to 
place hiin under the charge of the master of 
the endowed school at Pocklington, in York- 
shire^ — a sound and well-beneficed divine, 
whose orthodoxy would seem* to have been 
entirely unalloyed by the rigours of Method- 
ism. The boy was encouraged to lead a life 
of idleness and pleasure, wasting his time in 
a round of visits to the neighbouring gentry, 
to whom he was recommended by his social 
talents, especially by his rare skill in singing: 
while, during his school vacations, the reli- 
gious impressions of his childhood were com- 
bated by a constant succession of such convi- 
vial gayeties as the town of Hull could afibrd. 
Dl as this discipline was calculated to lay the 
foundation of good intellectual habits, it wa& 
still less adapted to substitute for the excite- 
ment and dogmatism of Whitfield's system, a 
piety resting on a nobler and more secure 
basis. One remarkable indication, however, 
was given of the character by which his future 
life was to be distinguished. He placed in th# 
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hands of a schoolfellow, (who snrvives to re- 
cord the facO a letter to be conveyed to the 
editor of the York paper, which he stated to be 
'^in condemnation of the odious traffic in 
human flesh." — On the same authority he is 
reported to have "greaUy excelled all the 
other bo3rs in his compositions, though seldom 
beginning them till the elevenUi hour.** 

From school Mr. Wilberibrce was transferred, 
at the age of seventeen, to St John's College, 
Cambridge. We trust that the picture which 
he has drawn of the education of a young gen- 
tleman of fortune, in an English University, 
towards the close of the last century, will 
seem an incredible fiction to the present mem- 
bers of that learned socieUr. ''The Fellows 
of the College,** he says, ** did not act towards 
me the part of Christians, or even of honest 
men. Their object seemed to be to make and 
keep me idle. If ever I appeared studious, 
they would say to me — ^*Why, in the world 
should a man of your fortune trouble himself 
with fagging 1' I was a good classic, and 
acquitted myself well in the College examina^ 
tions, but mathematics, which my mind greatly 
needed, I almost entirely neglected, and was 
told that I was too clever to require them.** 

With such a preparation for the duties of 
active life, Mr. Wilberforce passed at a single 
step from the University to the House of 
Commons. The general election of 17S0, oc- 
curring within less than a month from the 
completion of his twenty-first year, ^ the afiec- 
tion of his townsmen, <not unaided by* an 
expenditure of from eight to nine thousand 
pounds," placed him at the head of the poll 
for " the town and coun^ of Hull." Although 
at this time Mr. Wilberforce states himself to 
have been " so ignorant of general society as 
to have come up to London stored with argu- 
ments to prove the authenticity of Rowley's 
Poems," yet so rich and so accomplished an 
aspirant could not long be excluded from the 
mysteries of the world of fashion which now 
burst upon him. Five clubs enrolled him 
among their members. He <* chatted, played 
at cards, or gambled" with Fox, Sheridan, and 
Fitzpatrick---fascinated the Prince of Wales 
by bis singing at Devonshire House— pro- 
duced inimitable imitations of Lord North's 
voice and manner — sang catches with Lord 
Sandwich— exchanged epigrams with Mrs. 
Creeve— partook of a Shaksperian dinner at 
the Boar, in East Cheap— ^shirked the Du- 
ehess of Gordon" — and danced till five in the 
morning at Almack's. The lassitude of fash- 
ionable life was efi*ectually relieved by the 
duties or amusements of a Parliamentary car 
reer, not unattended by some brilliant success. 
Too rich to look to public service as a means 
of subsistence, and, at this period, ambitious 
rather of distinction than of eminence, Mr. 
Wilberforce enjoyed the rare luxury of com- 
plete independence. Though a decided oppo- 
nent of the North American war, he voted 
with Lord North against Sir Fletcher Norton's 
re-election as Speaker, and opposed Mr. Pitt 
on the second occasion of his addressing the 
House, although he was already numbered 
amongst the most intimate of his friends. 
ms alUMBce, commenced apparently at the 



University, had ripened into an afifectionate 
union which none of the vicissitudes of poli- 
tical life could afterwards dissolve. Tbcj 
partook in each other's labours and amuse- 
ments, and the zest with which Mr. Pitt in- 
dulged in these relaxations, throws a new and 
unexpected light on his character. They 
joined together in founding a club, at which, 
for two successive winters, Pitt spent his 
evenings, while, at Mr. Wilberforce's villa at 
Wimbledon, he was established rather as an 
inmate than as a guest There he indulged 
himself even in boisterous gayety; and it 
strangely disturbs our associations to read of 
the son and rival of Lord Chatham rising 
early in the morning to sow the flower-beds 
with the fragments of a dress-hat with which 
Lord Harrowby had come down from the 
opera. There also were arranged fishing and 
snooting parties; in one of which the future 
champion of the anti-Gallican war narrowly 
escaped an untimely grave from the misdi- 
rect^ gun of his friend. On the banks of 
Windermere, also, Mr. Wilberforce possessed 
a residence, where the Pariiamentary vaca- 
tion found him ** surrounded with a goodly 
assortment of books." But the discovery was 
already made that the actunmal enmd of the 
fashionable world might find relief among the 
lakes and mountains of Westmoreland, and 
** boating, riding, and continual parties" fully 
occupied the time which had been devoted to 
retirement and study. From these amieifures 
iemporiB Mr. Wilberforce escaped, in the au- 
tumn of 1783, to pass a few weeks with Mr. 
Pitt in France. They readily found introduc- 
tions to the supper table of Marie Antoinette, 
and the other festivities of Fontainbleau. Louis 
XYI. does not appear to have made a very 
flattering impression on his young guests. 
«The King," says Mr. Wilberforce, in a letter 
written about that time, ** is so strange a being 
of the hog kind, that it is worth going a hun- 
dred miles for a sight of him, especially a 
boar-hunting." At Paris «he received with 
interest the hearty greetings which Dr. Frank- 
lin tendered to a rising member of the English 
Parliament, who had opposed the American 
war." 

Graver cares awaited Mr. Wilberforce's re- 
turn to England. He arrived in time to second 
Mr. Pitt's opposition to the India Bill, and to 
support him in his memorable struggle against 
the majority of the House of Commons. The 
Coalition was now the one subject of popular 
invective; and, at a public meeting in the 
Castle-yard at York, in March, 1784, Mr. Wil- 
berforce condemned their measures, in a speech 
which was received with the loudest applause. 
The praise of James Boswell is characteristic 
at once of the speaker and of the critic In an 
account of the scene which he transmitted to 
Mr. Dundas, •• I saw," writes Boswell, ** what 
seemed a mere shrimp, mount upon the table, 
but, as I listened, he grew and grew, until the 
shrimp became a whale." A still more con- 
vincing attestation to his eloquence is to be 
found in the consequences to which it led. Mr. 
Wilberforce attended the meeting with the 
avowed purpose of defeating, at the approacl^ 
ing election, the prediuninant influence of the 
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I^reat Whig families of Yorkshire, aod with 
Uie secret design of hecomiDg a candidate for 
the coTmtj. Daring his speech the cry of 
*■ Wilberforee and labertjr" was raised bj the 
crowd; and the transition was obvious and 
readily made, to ** Wilberforee and the Repre- 
sentation of YoriBhire." The ctirrent of popu- 
lar &TOur flowed strongly in his support He 
was the opponent of the Coalition and the 
India Bin, and the friend and zealous partisan 
of Mr. Fitt ; then rich in hereditary honours, 
in personal renown, and in the brightest pro- 
mise. Large subscriptions defrajred^e expense 
of the contest, and, without venturing to the 
poll, his Whig opponents surrendered to him 
a seat, which he continued to occupy, without 
intermission, for many successive Parliaments. 
Widi this memorable triumph Mr. Wilberforee 
clewed his twenty-fiflh year, and returned to 
London in possession of whatever could gratify 
the wishes, or exalt the hopes of a candidate 
for fame, on the noblest theatre of civil action 
which the worid had thrown open to the ambi- 
tion of private men. 

The time had, however, arrived at which a 
new direction was to be given to the thoughts 
and pursuits of this favourite of nature and 
fortune. Before taking his seat in the House 
of Commons, as member for the county of 
York, Mr. Wilberforee, accompanied by some 
female relations, and by Isaac Milner, the late 
Dean of Carlisle, undertook a journey to the 
south of France, and thence through Switzer- 
land to the German 8pa. This expedition, in- 
terrupted by a temporary return to England, 
during die winter of 1784-6, continued some 
moaUis, and forms a memorable era in his life. 
The lessons uriiich he had learned in childhood 
at Wimbledon had left an indelible impression 
on a mind peculiarly susceptible of every 
tender and profound emotion. The dissipap 
tion of his subsequent days had retarded the 
growth of those seeds of early piety, but had 
not entirely choked them. To the companions 
of his youth many indications had occasionally 
been given, that their gay associate was re- 
volving deeper thoughts than formed the staple 
of their ordinary social intercourse. These 
were now to take entire possession of his mind, 
and to regulate the whole of his future conduct 
The opinions of Whitfield had found a more 
impressive expositor than the good aunt who 
had originally explained and enforced them. 

Isaac Milner was a remarkable man, and 
but for the early possession of three great ec- 
clesiastical sinecures, which enabled him to 
gratify his constitutional indolence, would pro- 
bably have attained considerable distinction in 
physical and in theological science. In a narrow 
collegiate circle he exercised a colloquial des- 
potism akin to that which Johnson had esta- 
blished, and to which Parr aspired, amongst 
the men of letters and the statesmen of their 
age. But Milner*s dogmatism was relieved by 
a tenderness of heart not inferior to that of the 
great moralist himself; and was informed by 
a theology incomparably more profound, and 
more fitted to practical uses, than that of the 
rMoubted grammarian. He was amongst the 
dearest of the friendi of Mr. Wilberforee, and 



now became his preceptor and his spiritoM 
guide. 

The day dreams on the subject of religious 
conversions, which they who Ust may hear on 
every side, are like other dreams, the types of 
substantial realities. Though the workings ol 
the Almighty hand are distinctly visible only 
to the omniscient eye, yet even our narrow 
faculties can often trace the movements of diat 
perennial under-current which controls the se- 
quences of human life, and imparts to them 
the character of moral discmline. In the com- 
prehensive scheme of the oupreme Governor 
of the world for the progressive advancement 
of the human race, are comprised innumerable 
subordinate plans for the improvement of the 
individuals of which it is composed; and iHm- 
therwe conceive of these as the result of some 
preordained system, or as produced by the im> 
mediate interposition of God, we equally ae- 
knowledge the doctrine of Divine Providence, 
and refer to him as the author of those salutary 
revolutions of human character, of which the 
reality is beyond dispute. It is a simple mattei 
of fact, of which these volumes afibrd the most 
conclusive proofs that, about the twenty-sixth 
year of his age, Mr. Wilberforee was the sub> 
ject of such a change ; and that it continued 
for half a century to give an altered direction 
to his ^ole system of thought and action. 
Waiving all discussion as to the mode in 
which the divine agency may have been em^ 
ployed to accomplish this result, it is more to 
our purpose to inquire in what the change 
really consisted, and what were the conse- 
quences for which it prepared the way. 

The basis of Mr. Wilberforce's natural char 
racterwas,an intense fellow-feeling with other 
men. No one more readily adopted the inter- 
ests, sympathized with the afiections, or caught 
even the transient emotions of those uoth 
whom he associated. United to a melancholy 
temperament, this disposition would have pro- 
duced a moon-struck and sentimental ** Man of 
Feeling;^ but, connected as it was with the 
most mercurial gayety of heart, the effect was 
as exhilarating as it was impressive. It was a 
combination of the deep emotions, real or pre- 
tended, of Rousseau, with the restless vivacity 
of Voltaire. Ever ready to weep with those 
that wept, his nature still more strongly 
prompted him to rejoice with those that re 
joiced. A passionate lover of society, he 
might (to adopt, with some little qualification, 
a well-known phrase) have passed for the 
brother of every man, and for the lover of 
every woman with whom he conversed. 
Bayard himself could not have accosted a 
damsel of the houses of Longueville or Coligni 
with a more heartfelt and graceful reverence, 
than marked his address to every female, how- 
ever homely or however humble. The most 
somnolent company was aroused and glad- 
dened at his presence. The heaviest counte- 
nance reflected some animation from his eye; 
nor was any one so dull as not to yield some 
sparks of intellect when brought into commu- 
nication with him. Few men ever loved books 
more, or read them with a more insatiate 
thirst; yet, even in the solitude of his library 
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the social spirit nerer deserted him. The one 
great object of his studies was, to explore the 
springs of human action, and to trace their in- 
fluence on the character and happiness of 
mankind. 

To this yivid sympathy in all human intei^ 
ests and feelings were united the talents by 
which it could be most gracefully exhibited. 
Mr. Wilberforce possessed histrionic powers 
of the highest order. If any caprice of fortune 
had called him to the stage, he would have 
ranked amongst its highest ornaments. He 
would hare been irresistible before a jury, and 
die most popular of preachers. His rich 
mellow voice, directed by an ear of singular 
accuracy, gave to his most familiar language 
a variety of cadence, and to his most serious 
discourse a depth of expression, which ren- 
dered it impossible not to listen. Pathos and 
drollery — solemn musings and playful fancies 
-—yearnings of the soul over Uie tragic, and 
the most contagious mirth over the ludicrous 
events of life, all rapidly succeeding each other, 
and harmoniously because unconsciously 
blended, threw over his conversation a spell 
which no prejudice, dulness, or ill-humour 
could resist The courtesy of the heart, and 
the refinement of the most polished society, 
united to great natural courage, and a not un- 
graceful consciousness of his many titles to 
respect, completed the charm which his pre- 
tence infallibly exercised. 

To these unrivalled social powers was added 
a not less remarkable susceptibility of enjoy- 
ment, in whatever form it presented itself. 
The pleasures, such as they are, of a very fas- 
tidious taste, he did not cultivate. If Haydn 
was not to be had, a street ballad would seem 
to shoot quicksilver through his frame. In the 
absence of Pitt or Canning, he would delight 
himself in the talk of the most matter of fact 
inan of his constituents from the Cloth hall at 
Leeds. With a keen perception of beauty and 
exceUence 11 "mature, literature, and art, the 
alchymy of his happy frame extracted some 
delight from the dullest pamphlet, the tamest 
scenery, and the heaviest speech. The curio- 
sity and the interest of childhood, instead of 
wearing out as he grew older, seemed to be 
continually on the increase. This peculiarity 
is noticed by Sir James Mackintosh, with his 
accustomed precision and delicacy of touch, 
in the following words :— ** Do you remember 
Madame de Main tenon's exclamation, ' Oh the 
misery of having to amuse an old king !— qui 
n'est pas amusableV Now, if I was called 
upon to describe Wilberforce, I should say, he 
was the most ' arousable' man I ever met with 
in my life. Instead of having to think what 
subjects will interest him, it is perfectly im- 

Eossible to hit on one that does not interest 
im. I never saw any one who touched life at 
80 many points ; and it is the more remarkable 
in a man who is supposed to live absorbed in 
the contemplations of a future state. When he 
was in the House of Commons, be seemed to 
have the freshest mind of any man there. 
There was all the charm of youth about him ; 
lad he is quite as remarkable in this bright 
evening of his da3rs as when I saw him in his 
^iT maay yean ago." 



Such a temperament, combined with such an 
education, might have given the assurance of 
a brilliant career, but hardly of any enduring 
fame. Ordinary foresight might have pre- 
dicted that he would be coarted or feared by 
the two great parties in the House of Com- 
mons ; that he would be at once the idol and 
the idolator of society; and that he would 
shine in Parliament, and in the world, in the 
foremost rank of intellectual voluptuaries. But 
that he should rise to be amongst the most la- 
borious and eminent benefactors of mankind 
was beyond the divination of any human sagar 
city. It is to the mastery which religion ac- 
quired over his mind that this elevation is to 
be ascribed. 

It is not wonderftil that many have claimed 
Mr. Wilberforce as the ornament of that parti- 
cular section of the Christian Church which 
has assumed or acquired the distinctive title 
of Evangelical ; nor that they should resent as 
injurious to their party any more catholic view 
of his real character. That he became the 
secular head of this body is perfectly true; 
but no man was ever more exempt from 
bondage to any religious party. Immutably 
attached to the cardinal truths of revelation, 
he was in other respects a latitudinarian. 
** Strange," he would say, *'that Christians 
have taken as the badge of separation the 
very Sacrament which their Redeemer insti- 
tuted as the symbol of their union." And in 
this spirit, though a strict conformist to the 
Church of England, he occasionally attended 
the public worship of those who dissent from 
her communion, and maintained a cordial 
fellowship with Christians of every denomina- 
tion. The opinion may, indeed, be hazarded 
that he was not profoundly learned in any 
branch of controversial theology, nor much 
qualified for success in such studies. His 
mind had been little trained to systematic in- 
vestigation either in moral or physical science. 
Though the practice of rhetoric was the busi- 
ness of his mature life, the study of logk had 
not been the occupation of his youth. Skepti- 
cism and suspended judgment were foreign to 
his mental habits. Perhaps no man ever ex- 
amined more anxiously the meaning of the 
sacred writings, and probably no one ever 
more readily admitted their authority. Finding 
in his own bosom ten thousand echoes to the 
doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, he wisely 
and gladly received this silent testimony to 
their truth, and gave them a reverential admis- 
sion. Instead of consuming life in a protracted 
scrutiny into the basis of his belief, he busied 
himself in erecting upon it a superstructure of 
piety and of virtue. In fact, his creed differed 
little, if at all, from that of the vast majority cf 
Protestants. The difference between him and 
his feHow Christians consisted chiefly in the 
uses to which his religious opinions were ap- 
plied. The reflections which most men habi- 
tually avoid he as habitually cherished. It is 
scaroely an exaggeration to say of him that 
God was in all his thoughts. He surveyed 
human life as the eye of an artist ranges over 
a landscape, receiving innumerable intimations 
which escape any less practised observer. In 
eveiy faculty he recognised a sacred trust ; in 
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erery material object of an indication of the 
divine wisdom and goodness ; in every human 
being an heir of immortality; in evei^ enjoy- 
ment a proof of the divine benignity ; in every 
affliction an act of parental discipline. The 
early development of this habit of mind ap- 
pears to have been attended with much dejec- 
tion and protracted self-denial ; but the gay and 
social spirit of the man gradually resumed its 
dominion. A piety so profound was never so 
entirely free from asceticism. It was allied to 
all die pursuits, and all the Innocent pleasures 
of lifcr^we might almost sav to all its blame- 
less whims and humours. The frolic of earlier 
dajTS had indeed subsided, and the indestructible 
gayety of his heart had asstuned a more gentle 
and cautious character. But with a settled 
peace of mind, and a self-government continu- 
ally gaining strength, he felt that perfect free- 
dom which enabled him to give the reins to his 
constitutional vivacity; and the most devo- 
tional of men was at the same time the most 
playful and exhilarating companion. His pre- 
sence was as fatal to dulness as to immorality. 
His mirth was as irresistible as the first laugh- 
ter of childhood. 

The sacred principles which he had now 
adopted were not sufficient entirely to cure 
those intellectual defects to which a neglected 
education and die too early enjojrment of wealth 
and leisure had given the force of inveterate 
habit His conversation was remarkable for 
interminable digressions, and was no inapt 
index of the desultory temper of his mind. 
But even this discursive temper was made 
subservient to the great objects of his life. It 
exhibited itself in the rapid transitions which he 
was continually making from one scheme of 
benevolence to another; and in that singular 
faculty which he possessed of living at once 
as the inhabitant of the visible and invisible 
worlds. From the shadows of earth to the 
realities of man's future destiny he passed 
with a facility scarcely attainable to those who 
have been trained to more continuous habits 
of application. Between the oratory and the 
senate— devotional exercises and worldly pur- 
suits — ^he had formed so intimate a connexion, 
that the web of his discourse was not rarely 
composed of very incongruous materials. But 
this fusion of religious with secular thoughts 
added to the spirit with which every duty was 
performed, and to the zest with which every 
enjoyment was welcomed ; and if the want of 
good mental discipline was percepjdble to the 
last, the triumph of Christianity was but the 
more conspicuous in that inflexible constancy 
of purpose with which he pursued the great 
works of benevolence to wnich his life was 
consecrated. No aspirant for the honours of 
literature, or for the dignities of the woolsack, 
ever displayed more decision of character than 
Qurked his labours for the abolition of the 
Slave trade. 

Some notice, however brief, of that great 
event is indispensable in the most rapid survey 
of the life of Mr. Wilberforce. The aspirations 
of his school-boy days on this subject have 
been already noticed. That early impression 
was deep and abiding. At the commencement 
of his parliamentary career, in 1780, his in- 



quiries into the system of colonial slavery had 
Jed him to conceive and to avow the hope that 
he should live to redress the wrongs of the 
Negro race. The direction of public opinioi 
towards the accomplishment of great political 
objects is one of those social acts which, 
during the last half century, has almost as- 
sumed the character of a new invention. But 
the contrast between the magnitude of the de- 
sign, and the poverty of the resources at his 
command, might have justified many an 
anxious foreboding, while, during the follow- 
ing six years, Mr. Wilberforce concerted plans 
for the abolition of the slave trade with James 
Ramsey, the first confessor and proto-martyr 
of the new faith, with Ignatius Latrobe, the 
missionary, in his lodging in Fetter Lane, or 
even with Sir Charles and Lady Middleton, at 
their mansion in Kent Allies of greater ap 
parent importance were afterwards obtained; 
and it was when seated with Mr. Pitt, ** in con- 
versation in the open air, at the root of an old 
tree at Holwood, just above the steep descent 
into the valley of Keston,^ that Mr. Wilber- 
force resolved ** to give notice, on a fit occar 
sion, in the House of Commons, of his inten- 
tion to bring the subject forward." The expe- 
rience of the next twenty years was, however, 
to convince him that it was not from the elo- 
quent statesman who, for nearly the whole of 
that period, directed the government of this 
country, that efiectual support must be drawn ; 
but from the persevering energy of men who, 
like Ramsey and Latrobe, could touch in the 
bosoms of others those sacred springs of action 
which were working in their own. Amongst 
such associates in this holy war are to be 
mentioned, with peculiar veneration, the 
names of Granville Sharpe and of Thomas 
Clarkson. To the former was committed the 
presidency of the society, charged with the 
duty of coUecting and diffusing information; 
while Mr. Clarkson became the zealous and 
indefatigable agent of that body. To Mr 
Wilberforce himself was assigned the genera 
superintendence of the cause, both in and out 
of Parliament 

In 1789, he first proposed the abolition of 
the slave trade to the House of Commons, in a 
speech which Burke rewarded with one of 
those imperishable eulogies which he alone 
bad the skill and the authority to pronounce. 
But a victory over Guinea merchants was not 
to be numbered amongst the triumpns of elo- 
quence. Unable to withstand the current of 
popular feeling which the novelty as much 
as the nature of the proposal had stirred, they 
sagaciously resolved to await the subsidence 
of this unwonted enthusiasm ; soliciting only 
a suspension of the measure until Parliament 
should be in possession of the facts which 
they undertook to substantiate. To this Fa 
bian policy, ever changing in its aspect, but 
uniform in its design, the slave traders were 
indebted for the prolongation of their guilty 
commerce. Nearly two years were worn away 
in the examination of their own witnesses, 
and when Mr. Wilberforce had, with difficulty, 
succeeded in transferring the inquiry from the 
bar of the House of Commons to the less dila^ 
tory tribunal of a select committee, he had \o 
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ttniggle laboriously for permission to prodace 
testimonj in refutation of the evidence of his 
antagonists. ' It was not, therefore, till April, 
1791, that the question was directly brought to 
issue ; when a proof was given of the fore- 
tight with which the Guinea merchants had 
calculated on the gradual subsidence of the 
irablic indignation. Ominous were the fore- 
bodings with which the friends of Mr. Wilber- 
force looked forward to the approaching debate. 
By the master of St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, his position was compared to that of 
■* Episcopius in the infamous S3rnod of Dort;" 
while John Wesley exhorted him to proceed 
to the conflict as a new ^Athanasius eorUra 
mundum.^' They had well divined the temper 
of the times. The slave traders triumphed by 
an overwhelming majority. In the political 
tumults of those dajrs, the voice of humanity 
was no longer audible, and common sense 
had ceased to discharge its office. The bad 
faith and fickleness of the French govern- 
ment had involved St Domingo in confusion 
and bloodshed ; and because the elements of 
society had broken loose in that colony, it was 
Judged dangerous to arrest the accumulation 
of £e materials of similar discord within our 
own ! Eiren Mr. Pitt avowed his opinion that 
it was wise to await more tranquil times be- 
fore the slave trade should be abolished. It 
was in vain that Mr. Wilberforce urged on the 
House of Commons, in 1792, the true infe- 
rence from the calamitous state of St Do- 
mingo. His measure for the immediate aboli- 
tion of the slave trade was again defeated. 
Those were days in which every change was 
branded as a revolution — ^when the most sacred 
rules of moral or political conduct, if adduced 
in. favour of any reform, were denounced and 
abhorred as ** French principles." 

Reason, however, having gradually regained 
her dominion, the procrastinating 83rstem of 
the slave traders assumed a new shape, and 
obtained, in the person of Mr. Dundas, its most 
formidable advocate. With perverse inge- 
nuity, he proposed to substitute a gradual for 
an immediate abolition ; fixing a remote period 
for the entire cessation of the trade. Tet even 
in this cautious form the bill found a cold 
reception in the House of Peers, where, after 
consuming the session in the examination of 
two wimesses, their lordships postponed the 
measure till the following year. With the 
arrival of that period, Mr. Wilberforce had 
to sustain three successive defeats. The 
House of Commons rejected first, the main 
proposal of an immediate abolition of the 
trade; then, a motion restricting the number 
of slaves to be annually imported into our 
colonies; and, finally, a plan for prohibiting 
the emplojrment of British capital in the in- 
troduction of slaves into foreign settlements. 
His perseverance, however, was not fruitless. 
A deep impression had been made by his past 
eflbrts ; and, in 179i, the House of Uommons, 
for the first time, passed a bill of immediate 
abolition. The defenders of the slave trade 
were again rescued from the impending blow 
by the interposition of the peers; amongst 
iHiom a meUmcholv pre-eminence was thence- 
ibrth to heanignei to a member of the royal 



house, who lived to redeem his early error 
by assenting, in the decline of life, to the intro- 
duction of &e law for the abolition of slavery. 

Thus far the difficulties of the contest bad 
chiefly arisen from the influence or the arts 
of his enemies ; but Mr. Wilberforce had now 
to sustain the more depressing weight of the 
secession of one of his meet effective auzilift- 
ries. Sufiering under nervous debility, and 
influenced by other motives, of which an expla- 
nation is to be found in his " History of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade," Mr. Claiinon 
was reluctantly compelled to retire from the 
field. With what deep regret be abandonee 
the contest may be learnt from his own vo> 
lumes; and earnest as must have been his 
aspiration for its success, he was unable, 
during the eleven years which followed, to 
resume his place amidst the champions of the 
cause, though he Uved to witness and to shan 
in the triumph. 

Providence had giAed Mr. Wilberforce witk 
greater nervous energy; and though sustain- 
ing labours not less severe, and a public 
responsibility incomparably more anxious than 
that under which the health of his colleague 
had given way, he returned to the conflict 
with unabated resolution. In 1795, and in the 
following year, he again laboured in vain to 
induce £e House of Commons to resume the 
ground which they had already taken; nor 
could his all-believing charity repress the bo- 
nest indignation with which he records that a 
body of his supporters, sufficient to have car 
ried the bill, had been enticed from their places 
in the House, by the new opera of tiie ** Two 
Hunchbacks " in which a conspicuous part 
was assigned to the great vocalist of that day, 
Signior Portugallo. A rivalry more formida- 
ble even than that of the Hay-Market had 
now arisen. Parodjring his father's celebrated 
maxim, Mr. Pitt was engaged in conquering 
Europe in the West Indies; and, with the 
acquisition of new colonies, the slave trade 
acquired an increased extent, and its support- 
ers had obtained augmented parliamentary 
interest The result was to subject Mr. Wil- 
berforce, in the debate of 1797, to a defeat 
more signal than any of those which he had 
hitherto endured. His opponents eagerly seized 
this opportuni^ to render it irreparable. On 
the motion of Mr. Charles Ellis, an address to 
the crown was carried, which transferred to 
the legislative bodies of the different colonies 
the task of preparing for the very measure 
which they had leagued together to frustrate. 
It was with extreme difficulty, and not without 
the most strenuous remonstrances, that Mr. 
Wilberforce dissuaded Mr. Pitt from lending 
his support to this extravagant project To 
increase the value of his Transatlantic con- 
quests, he had thrown open the intercourse 
between our colonies and those of Spain, and 
had offered, in the newly acquired islands, 
fresh lands, on which the slave traders might 
effect further settlements; and though, by 
ceaseless importunity, Mr. Wilberforce ob- 
tained the revocation of the first of these mea- 
sures, and the suspension of the second, yet 
the cupidity of the slave traders, and their 
influence in the national comieils were largely 
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increased by these new prospects of gain, 
"nieir augmented powers were attested by 
ill success which attended Mr. Wilberforce's 
annual motions in 1798 and 1799. 

The contest had now endored for twelve 
years. Ten successive efforts had been fhutp 
lessly made to obtain the concurrence of the 
legislature in arresting this gigantic eviL 
Hopeless of success by perseverance in the 
same tactics, and yet incapable of retiring 
from the du^ he had assumed, Mr. Wilber- 
force now addressed himself to Uie project of 
effecting, by a compromise, the end which 
seemed unattainable by direct and open hosti- 
lities. The year 1800 was accordingly con- 
sumed in negotiations with the chief West 
India proprietors, of which the object was to 
win their concurrence in limiting the duration 
of the trade to a period of five or at most seven 
years. Delusive hopes of success cheered 
him for awhile, but it was ere long apparent 
that the phalanx of his enemies were too firm 
to be penetrated. The peace of Amiens had 
brought to the court of London a minister 
from the French republic, who encouraged 
the hope that it might be possible to arrange a 
general convention of all the European powers 
for the abandonment of the traffic Long and 
anxious were the endeavours made by Mr. 
Wilberforce for maturipg this project. It is. 
needless to say that they were unavailing. 
Th« season of 1801 was about to close, and 
the end in view appeared more distant than at 
any former time. Mr. Addington seems to 
have regarded Uie great expedition to 8t Do- 
mingo as a kind of sedative, which would 
paralyze the resistance of the oppressed ne- 
groes throughout the West Indies; and feared 
to check the operation of this anodjrne. The 
charm which these medical analogies exer- 
cised over the then occupant of the treasury 
bench, did not, however, extend its influence 
to Mr. Wilberforce. He announced his pur- 
pose to resume the parliamentary contest in 
the year 1803, when the attempt was accord- 
ingly made, though under the most discou- 
raging circumstances. The wit and eloquence 
of Mr. Canning, remonstrating against the 
settlement of new lands in Trinidad, had been 
repelled by the passive resistance of the then 
minister, and the time occupied in this discus- 
sion had delayed, until the dissolution of Par- 
liament interrupted the further progress of the 
Abolition Act The tumult of war in the suc- 
ceeding year silenced every other sound; and 
the advocate of the slaves was condemned to 
a reluctant silence, whilst every voice was 
raised in reprobation of Bonaparte, and in 
resentment for the insult offered to Lord Whit- 
worth. At length the auguries of success 
became distinct and frequent Mr. Pitt had 
returned to office, the dread of Jacobinism no 
lunger haiuted the public mind, but above all, 
the proprietors in the Carribbean Islands had 
made the discovery, that by encouraging the 
slave trade, they were creating in the planters 
of the conquered colonies the most dangerous 
rivals in ^e monopoly of the British market 
The union with Ireland had added a new host 
of friends. Not a single representation from 
that conntrr withhekl his assistance. Amidst 



all these encouragements, Mr. Wilberforce 
again appealed to the House of Commons, and 
carried the bill with overwhelming majorities. 
Cordial were now the congratulations of his 
friends, of every class, from the aged John 
Newton, of 8t Mary Woolnoth, to Jeremy 
Benthaxfi, whose celebrity as the most original 
thinker of his age was then in its early dawn. 
But the peers had not yet yielded to Uie influ- 
ence of Christian or moral philosophy. ** The 
debate," sajrs Mr. Wilberforce's Disiry, « was 
opened by the chancellor in a veiy threaten* 
ing speech, because overrating proper^, and 
full or all moral blunders. He showed himself 
to labour with feelings as if he was die leciti 
mate guardian of property— Lord Stanhoprs • 
wild speech— -Lord Hawkesbury spoke honour 
ably and handsomely.^— Westmoreland liki 
himself^ coarse and buUjring, but not withoui 
talent Grenville spoke like a man of higk 
and honourable principles, who, like a tnUj 
great statesman, regarded right and politic as 
identicaL" Blunders and bulljring, however, 
prevailed; and the question was adjourned to 
the following session. 

Before its arrival. Lord Brougham, then 
travelling on the continent as an American, 
and even *< venturing to pass a week in the 
same house with several French generals," 
had offered Mr. Wilberforce his assistance in 
pursuing various collateral inquiries through- 
out Holland and Germany, and in " the great 
scenes of bondage (as it is called) Poland, 
Russia, and Hungary." To this most potent 
ally many others were added, lir. Stephen 
and Mr. Macaulay were unremitting in the 
use of the pen and press. The classiod know- 
ledge of Mr. Robert Grant was put under con- 
tribution, to illustrate the state of slavery in 
the ancient world ; and even the daughters of 
Lord Muncaster were enlisted in the service 
of methodizing the contents of all Afirican tra- 
vels, ancient and modem. High and sanguine 
as were the hopes of Mr. Wilberforce, he had 
yet another disappointment to sustain. The 
House of Commons of 1806 receding from 
their former resolutions, rejected his bill, and 
drew from him in his private journals, lan- 
guage of distress and pain such as no former 
defeat had been able to extort. 

The death of Mr. Pitt approached ; an event 
which the most calm and impartial judgment 
must now regard as the necessary precursor 
of the liberation of Africa. For seventeen 
years since the commencement of the contest, 
he had guided the councils of this country. 
Successful in almost every other parliament 
ary conflict, and triumphing over the most 
formidable antagonists, he had been com- 
pelled, by the Dundases and Jenkinsons, and 
Roses, who on every other subject quailed 
under his eye, to go to the grave without obli- 
terating that which he himself had denounced 
as the deepest stain on our national character, 
and the most enormous guilt recorded m the 
history of mankind. During that long period, 
millions of innocent victims had perished. 
Had he perilled his political existence on the 
issue, no rational man can doubt that an 
amount of guilt, of misery, of disgrace, and of 
loss, would have been spared to England, and 
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lo the civilized world, such as no other man 
ever had it in his power to arrest 

The political antagonists of Mr. Pitt were 
men of a different temper; and although in the 
cabinet of Mr. Fox there were not wanting 
diose who opposed him on this subject, yet it 
was an opposition, which, in the full tide of 
raccess, he could afford to disregard and to 
pardon. Had it endangered for a single ses- 
sion the abolition of the slave trade, these 
names, eminent as one at least of them was, 
would infallibly have been erased from the 
list of his administration. Mr. Fox's ministry 
had scarcely taken their places when LoM 
Grenville introduced into the House of Lords, 
and speedily carried two bills, of which the 
first abolished Ae slave trade with all foreign 
powers, and the second forbade the employ- 
ment in that traffic of any British shipping 
which had not already been engaged m it; 
whilst the House of Commons, resolved that 
tiie slave trade was ** contrary to the principles 
of justice, humanity, and sound policy; and 
tiiat they would proceed to abolish it with all 
practicable expedition." Faithfully was this 
pledge redeemed. The death of Mr. Fox did 
not even delay its fulfilment Early in 1807 
that great statesman, to whom at the distance 
of twenty-six years it was reserved to propose 
the abolition of slavery itself, introduced into 
the House of Commons a bill which placed on 
the British statute-book the final condemna- 
tion of the trade in slaves. Amidst the accla- 
mations of Paiiiament, the enthusiastic con- 
gratulations of his friends, and the applauses 
of the world, Mr. Wilberforce witnessed the 
success of the great object of his life with 
emotions, and in a spirit, which could not 
have found admission into a mind less pure 
and elevated than his own. The friendly 
shouts of victory which arose on every side 
were scarcely observed or heeded in the de- 
lightful consciousness of having rendered to 
mankind a service of unequalled magnitude. 
He retired to prostrate himself before the 
Giver of all good things, in profound humility 
and thankfulness, — ^wondering at the unme- 
rited bounty of God, who had carried him 
through twenty years of unremitting labour, 
and bestowed on him a name of imperishable 
glory. 

There are those who have disputed his title 
to the station thus assigned to hun. Amongst 
the most recent is to be numbered one whose 
esteem is of infinitely too high value to be 
lightly disregarded, and whose judgment will 
carry with it no common authority. Mr. Sei^ 
geant Talfourd, in his life of Charies Lamb, 
referring to an interview which took place 
between Lamb and Mr. Clarkson, uses the 
following expressions: — ^'^ There he also met 
with the true annihilator of the slave trade, 
Thomas Clarkson, who was then enjoying a 
necessary respite ft'om his stupendous labours 
in a cottage on the borders of Ulswater. Lamb 
had no taste for oratorical philanthropy, but 
he felt the grandeur and simplicity of Clark- 
son*s character," 

The contrast which is thus drawn between 
'* the true annihilator of the slave trade," and 
the vniorieMl pfaiianthropist who declaimed 



against it, does not rest merely on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Talfourd. The great names of 
Wordsworth and Southey, with many minor 
writers, may be quoted in support of the seme 
opinion. Nay, Mr. Clarkson has claimed for 
lumself a place in the history of this great 
measure which afibrds no light countenance 
to ihe pretensions thus preferred in his behall 
In a map prefixed to his " History of the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade," that gigantic evil 
is represented under the image of a mound 
placed at the confluence of four rivers, whose 
tmited force is bearing it away. Of these 
streams one takes, near its source, the name 
of Clarkson, into which the rivulet of Wilber- 
force is seen to fall much lower down. His 
sons reclaim against this hydrography, and 
propose to correct the map by converting the 
tributary flood into the main channeL The 
discussion has, we think, been inevitably 
forced upon them ; but it is one into which we 
decline to enter. It may be sufficient to state 
what are the positions which the biographers 
of Mr. Wilbeiforce have asserted, and, as we 
think, substantiated. They maintain, then, 
that his attention had been directed to the 
abolition of the slave trade for some time be- 
fore the subject had engaged Mr. Clarkson's 
notice — that he had been co-operating with 
Mr. Pitt for the advancement of the measure 
long before his acquaintance with Mr. Clark- 
son commenced, and for at least two years 
before the period at which 51 r. Clarkson takes 
to himself the credit of having made a con- 
vert of that great minister — that many of Mr. 
Clarkson's exertions were undertaken at the 
instance and at the expense of Mr. Wilber- 
force, and conducted under his written instruc- 
tions, — and that from 1794 to 1805, when the 
victory was already won, Mr. Clarkson did 
not in fact participate at all in any of the 
labours which were unceasingly pursued by 
Mr. Wilberforce during the whole of that pe- 
riod. Thus far there seems no ground for 
dispute. In these volumes will be found a 
correspondence, the publication of which we 
cannot condemn, although we think that no- 
thing but the filial duty of vindicating their 
father's highest title to renown could have jus- 
tified his sons in giving it to the world. The 
effect of it is to show that Mr. Clarkson's ser- 
vices were remunerated by a large subscrip- 
tion; and that his private interests on this 
occasion were urged on Mr. Wilberforce with 
an importunity of which it would be painful 
to transfer the record to these pages. Remem- 
bering the advanced age, the eminent services, 
and &e spotless character of that venerable 
and excellent man, we must be permitted to 
express our very deep regret that the ill-judged 
encomiums of his friends should have contri- 
buted to the publication of any thing which 
could for a motnent disturb the sereni^ of the 
closing scenes of a life distinguished, as we 
believe, by the exercise of every social and 
domestic virtue, and Uie most unwearied bene- 
ficence to men of every condition and eiT^ry 
country. 

Quitting the unwelcome contrast thus forced 
upon us, it is due to the memory of Mr. Wil- 
berforce to state, that no man ever so littte 
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merited that eondemnation which the langnage 
of Mr. TaUbard must be supposed to couvej. 
He was indeed associated with those whose 
aid would hare insured the triumph of ener- 
gies incomparably inferior to his. To mention 
no humbler names, he was aided by the genius 
and philanthropy of Heniy Brougham, and by 
the affection and self-denial and unexampled 
eneigy of his brother-in-law Mr. Stephen, and 
of l£-. Zachary Macaulay. It may uurther be 
^in^ffH, that systematic and very continuous 
labours were not consonant with his intellec- 
tual character or with the habits of his life. 
But to the office which he had undertaken, he 
brought qualifications still more rare, and of 
far higher importance. It was within the 
reach of ordinaiy talents to collect, to examine, 
and to digest endence, and to prepare and dis- 
tribute popular publications. But it required a 
mind as versatile and active, and powers as 
raried as were those of Mr. Wilberlbrce, to 
harmonize all minds, to quicken the zeal of 
some, and to repress the intemperance of 
others 9— to negotiate with statesmen of all 
political parties, and, above all, to nuuntain 
for twenty successive years the lofty princi- 
ples of the contest unsullied even by the seem- 
ing admixture of any lower aims. The politi- 
cal position assigned to him by his constituency 
in Yorkshire, the multitude and intimacy of 
his personal friendships, the animal spirits 
whicn knew no ebb, the insinuating graces of 
his conversation, the graceful flow of his natu- 
ral eloquence, and an address at once the 
gayest, the most winning, and the most affec- 
tionate marked him out as the single man of 
his age, to whom it would have been possible 
to conduct such a struggle through all its 
ceaseless difficulties and disappointments^— 
These volumes abound in proofs the most con- 
clusive that, not merely in the House of Com- 
mons, but in every other society, he Uved for 
this great object--that he was the centre of a 
vast correspondence, employing and directing 
innumerable agents— enlisting; in his service 
the whole circle of his connexions, surroimded 
by a body of secretaries (called by Mr. Pitt 
his " white negroes,*^ preparing or revising 
publications of every form, from folios of re- 
ports and evidence to newspaper paragraphs 
•—engaged in every collateral project by which 
his main end could be promotedr-^ow super- 
intending die dellberabons of the Yolnntaiy 
Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade/— 
and then labouring from session to session in 
parliamentary committees, and occasionally 
passing (in opposition to his natural temper) 
weeks of the most laborious seclusion, to pre- 

Sare himself for his most public labours. A 
fe of more devoted dUigence has scarcely 
been recorded of any man ; unless, indeed, we 
are to understand all mental industry as con- 
fined to those exertions which chain the la- 
bourer to his desk. 

Though Mr. Wilberforce survived the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade for more than twenty- 
five years, he did not retain his seat in the 
House of Commons for much more than half 
of that period. The interval between die 
enactment of this law, and the close of his 
paxliamentary labours, was devoted to a cease- 



less watchfulness over the interests of the 
African race. Our space forbids us to pursue 
in any detail the history of those exertiona 
But it is important to notice, that although de- 
clining strength compelled him to relinquish to 
others the chief conduct of the warfare against 
slavery itself, his efforts for its extinction were 
continued in every form, until the introduction 
into Parliament, of the law which declar<Ml, 
that from the 1st of August, 1834, ''slaveiy 
should be utterly, and for ever abolished, and 
unlawful throughout the British colonies, pos- 
sessions, and plantations abroad.^ The mea- 
sure had already been received with acclamac 
tion in the House of Commons, ere he wai 
summoned to his final reward; and it was one 
of the subjects of the last conversation ia 
which he ever engaged. 

It would have not been compatible with the 
character of Mr. Wilberforce, nor a fulfilment 
of the mission with which he believed himself 
to be invested, if he had concentrated his efforts 
for the good of mankind on any single object, 
however arduous. ''God has set before me 
the reformation of my country's manners," is 
the solemn persuasion which he recorded in 
his twenty-seventh year, and from which, to 
the last hour of his life, he never swerved. 
During that period Great Britain underwent 
internal changes more important than had oc- 
curred during any two preceding centuries. 
Agriculture, commerce, manufactures, reve- 
nue, and population expanded with unexam- 
pled elasticity. Never before had the physical 
powers of nature been so largely subjugated 
to the physical wants of mankind, and never 
was the necessity more urgent for some cor- 
responding increase of the moral powers of 
the conqueror. The steam-engine would have 
been a curse rather than a blessing, if the age 
which it has enriched had continued stationary 
in religious and intellecmal improvement 
Watt and Arkwright would have been but 
equivocal benefactors of their fellow-country- 
men without the co-operation of Bell and Lan* 
caster. England would have used like a giant 
the giant^s strength which she was acquiring. 
Wealth and sensuality, hard-heartedness, on 
the one side, must have been brought into a 
fearful conflict with poverty, ignorance, and 
discontent, on the other. But the result has 
been otherwise, and these islands have be- 
come not merely the hive of productive in- 
dustry, but the centre of efforts of unequalled 
magnitude to advance the highest interests of 
the human race. If in elevating the moral 
and religious character of our people during 
the last century, the first place be due to the 
illustrious founder of methodism, the second 
may be justly claimed for Mr. Wilberforce. 
No two men can be named who in their re^ 
spective generations exercised an influence so 
extensive, permanent, and beneficial over 
public opinion. In walks of life the most 
dissimilar, and by means widely different, they 
concurred in proposing to themselves the same 
great end, and pursued it in the same spirit 
Their views of Christian doctrine scarcely 
differed. They inculcated the same severe, 
Uiough affectionate, morality; and were ani- 
mated by the same holy principles, fervent 
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leal, and constitutioDal hilarity of temper. No 
one who believes that the courses of the world 
are guided by a supreme and benevolent intel- 
ligence, will hesitate to admit, that each of 
these men was appointed by Providence to ex- 
ecute a high and sacred trust, and prepared 
^or its discharge by those gifts of nature and 
fortune which the circumstances of their times 
peculiarly demanded. The career of Wesley 
nas been celebrated by the generous enthu- 
siasm of his disciples, and the colder, though 
more discriminating admiration of Southey. 
Jb these volumes is to be found a record not 
less impressive of the labours of Mr. Wilber* 
force to exalt and purify the national character. 
Amongst the hinumerable schemes of benevo- 
lence which were projected during the last 
half century, there is scarcely one of the more 
considerable in which he does not appear to 
kave Ivgely participated. Now estaMishing 
schools for pupils of every age, and Christians 
of all denommations, and then engaged in 
plans for the circulation of the Scriptures, and 
the diffusion of Christian knowledge. Hie 
ha]f-civilised inhabitants of the recesses of 
London, the prisoners in her jails, the sick and 
destitute in their crowded lodgings, the poor of 
Ireland, the heathen nations refined or bar- 
barous, the convicts in New Holland, and the 
Indians on the Red river, all in their turn, or 
rather all at once, were occupying his mind, 
exhausting his purse, and engaging his time 
and influence for schemes for their relief or 
improvement The mere enumeration of the 
pluis in which he was immersed, and of the 
societies formed for their accomplishment, pre- 
sents such a mass and multitude of compli- 
cated affairs, as inevitably to suggest the con- 
clusion that no one man, nor indasd any hun- 
dred men, could conduct or understand, or 
remember, them alL There is, however, no 
miracle to explain. Living in the centre of 
political action, and surrounded by imiumer- 
able friends, agents, and supporters, Mr. WU- 
berforce was rdieved from all die more toilsome 
duties of these countless undertakings. He 
may be said to have constituted himself, and 
to have been acknowledged, by others, as a 
voluntary minister of public instruction and 
public charities. No department in Downing 
street was ever administered with equal suc- 
cess ; none certainly by agents equally zealous, 
persevering, and effective. His authority was 
maintained hy the reverence and affection of 
his fellow-labourers, and by the wisdom of his 
counsels, his unfBiiiing bounty, and his ever 
ready and afl!ectionate sympathy. 

No man was less liable to the imputation cf 
withdrawing from costly personal sacrifices to 
promote those schemes oi philanthropy which 
the world, or at least his own worid, would 
admire and celebrate. During a laige part of 
his life, Mr. Wilberforce appears to have de- 
voted to acts of munificence and charity, firom 
a fourth to a third of his annual income ; nor 
did he shrink from the humblest and most re- 
pulsive offices of kindness to the sick and the 
wretched with whom he was brought into eon- 
tact. Tet we believe that no more genuine 
proof was ever given of his anxiety ftir the 
hiigbest interests Sf mankind than in the publi- 



cation of his « Practical Yiew of die Prevmiliag 
Religious System of Professed Christians in 
the Higher and Middle Classes of this Country, 
contrasted widi real Christianity." This book 
appeared in 1797. The interest with which it 
was originally received might be readily ex- 
plained by the singularity of a rtrj eonspi- 
ouous member of Parliament undaitaJdng lo 
handle such a theme. But there must be some 
deeper cause for the continued popularity of 
an octavo volume, of which, within naif a cen* 
tuiy, fifty large editions, at the IcHsst, have been 

Sublished in England and in d^ United States. 
*ne applauses of ecclesiastics of evciy class» 
from old John Newton to the dien bi^p of 
London, mi^t be yielded with liberal indul- 
gence to so powerful and unexpected an aux- 
iliary^ — ^But that could be no common produc- 
tion which moved the author of die ^rursuits 
of Literature" for once to quit his stilts, and to 
pour out a heartfelt tribute of praise in his 
unadulterated mother tongue; and which drew 
from Edmund Burke his grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the author for &e comibrt which he 
had difihsed over the two last days of his event- 
ful life. 

Tet they who shall search this book for deep 
theology, or profound investigation, will be 
disappointed. ''Philosophy," says Abraham 
Tucker, " may ^t be styled the art of marshal- 
ling the ideas in the understanding, and reli- 
gicm that of disciplining the imagination." hk 
die first of these arts Mr. Wilberforce did not 
excel; in the second he has scarcely ever ben 
surpassed. The first three chapters of this 
wortc appear to us decidedly inferiiv to the 
rest He is there upon a debatable land/— 
contrasting die inspired text with the prevalent 
opinions <^his age on some puts of Christian 
doctrine. The accuracy of his own inteipre- 
tations, or rather of those which are received 
by that part of the church of England nraalb 
designated as evangelical, being aasumed 
throughout these discussions, they will aeaiedy 
convince such as read the New Testament in 
a different sense. But when he eme i g es from 
these defiles, and enters upon broader grounds, 
comparing the precepts of revelation with the 
conventional mondity of the world's favoured 
chUdren, he speaks (for it is throughout a 
spoken rather than a written style) wi£ a per- 
suasive energy which breathes the very spirit 
of the inspirra volume. Here all is the mature 
result of profound meditation; and his thoughts, 
if not alwajTS methodical and compact, are at 
least alwajTS poured out in language so ear- 
nest and i^ectionate, that philanthropy never 
yet assumed a more appropriate, or a more 
eloquent style. It is the expostulation of a 
brodier. Unwelcome truth is delivered with 
scrupulous fidelity, and yet with a tenderness 
which demonstrates that the monitor feels the 
pain which he reluctantly inflicts. It is this 
tone of human spnpathy breathmg in evenr 
page which constitutes the essential ebaim of 
this book; and it is to the honour of our com- 
mon nature that we are all disposed to love 
best that teacher, who^ with the deepest com- 
passion for our sorrows, has the least indul- 
gence for the errors or the faults by which they 
have been occasioned. Whatever objections 
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majr hm^v been riiMd to Mr. Wilberforce'i 
fheologieal opimons, there is Irat one which 
can be stated to the ezegetieal part of his treai- 
tise. It is, that he has erected a standard too 
pore and too snblime for this world's use, and 
pioposes a scheme of Utopian perfection which 
is calcnlated, by discouraging nope, to repress 
ezerlion. The obvioos answer is, that the de- 
sign of erery role which can be given' for the 
ecmdnct of me is to afifoid an accurate measure 
of our deflection from the path of duty, and a 
trustworthy guide lor our return. Any system 
of religion or ethics which tolerated the slight- 
est compromise with moral evil, would be so 
fhr subversiTe of its own purpose; although it 
is finom the general prevalence of moral evil 
that such systems derive their existence and 
dieir value. To mark distinctly the departure 
of Uie luxurious, busy, care-worn, and ambi- 
tious age to which we belong, from the theory 
and practice of Christian morality, was the 
task which Mr. Wilberforce proposed to him- 
ad£ Never were the sensiudity, the gloom, 
and the selfishness which fester below the 
polished surface of socie^, brought into more 
▼ivid contrast with the ndth, and hope, and 
ekarity, which in their combination form the 
Christian character; and never was that con^ 
trast drawn with a firmer hand, with a more 
tender spirit, or with a purer inspiration for the 
happiness of mankind. 

1^ all these philanthropic labours were 
added others, addressed, though less directly, 
to the same ends, and undertaken and pursued 
la a similar spirit In his political career, Mr. 
Wilberforce never ceased to act and to speak 
as one to whom Providence had confidea the 
sacred trust of advancing the moral character, 
aad promoting the welfare of the age and 
aation to which he belonged. As a public 
^ e ak er , he enjoyed great and well-merited 
celebrity. But it was not in the House of 
Coasmons tiiat his powers in this kind were 
cidiibited to the greatest advantage. In all the 
liberations <tf Parliament may be discerned 
a tacit leiSBrence to the nature of royal citation 
which has brought together the two houses 
"for the dmatch of divers weighty and urgent 
affiurs." The knights and burgesses are em- 
phatically men of business, and have but little 
mdulgence lor any thing which tasks the un- 
derstandings addresses itself to the heart, or 
elevates the imagination ^east of all for 
ostentatious display of the resources of the 
speaker's mind. He who can contribute a per- 
tment fact, or a weighty argument, need not 
raise his style above the region of the pathos. 
The an»irant for fame must excel in perspi- 
euity of statement, in promptitude in the ezpo- 
aare or invention of sophistry, and in a ready 
though abstemious use of wit, ridicule, and 
sarcasm. In these requisites for success, Mr. 
Wilberforce was deficient He had not much 
statistical knowledge, nor was he fiuniliar with 
any branch of political economy. His argn- 
mentaticm was not usually perspicuous, and 
was seldom energetic. The habit of digression, 
the parentbetieal structure of his periods, and 
the minute qualifications suggested by his 
reverence for truth, impeded the flow of his 
discoorse. and fireqvently obscured its design. 



His exquisite perception of the ridiculous kept 
him in the exercise of habitual self-denial, and, 
the satire which played upon his countenance 
was suppressed by his universal charity, be- 
fore it could form itself into language. With 
these disadvantages he was still a great par- 
liamentary speaker; and there were occasions 
when, borne by some sudden impulse, or car- 
ried by diligent preparation over the diffuse- 
ness which ususlly encumbered him, he de- 
lighted and subdued his hearers. His reputa- 
tion in the House of Commons rested, however, 
chiefly upon other grounds. In that assembly, 
any one speaks with immense advantage whose 
character, station, or presumed knowledge is 
such as to give importance to his opinions. 
The dogmas of some men are of incomparably 
more value than the logic of others ; and no 
member except the leaders of the great con- 
tending parties, addressed the house with an 
authonty equal to that of Mr. Wilberforce. 
The homage rendered to his personal character, 
lus command over a small compact party, his 
representation of the county of York, the con- 
fidence of the great religious bodies in every 
part of England, and, above all, his indepen- 
dent neutrality, gave to his suffrage, an almost 
unexampled value. It was usuidly delivered 
with a demeanour of conscious dignity, unal- 
loyed by the slighest tinge of arrogance, and 
contrasting oddly enough with the insignifi- 
cance of his slight and shapeless person. 
Tet the spell he exercised was partly drawn 
fh>m still another source. Parliamentary elo- 
quence is essentially colloquial; and, when 
most embellished or sustained, is rather pro- 
longed discourse than oratoiy properly so 
called. It was by a constant, perhaps un- 
avoidable observance of his tone, that Mr 
Wilberforce exercised the charm which none 
could resist, but which many were unable to 
explain. His speeches in the House of Com- 
mons bore the closest resemblance to his fami- 
liar conversation. There was the same ear- 
nest sincerity of manner, ^e same natural 
and varied cadences, the same animation and 
ease, and the same tone of polished socie^r; 
and while his afibctionate, lively, and graceml 
talk flowed on without the slightest appearance 
of effort or study, criticism itself scarcely per- 
ceived, or at least excused the redundancy of 
his language. 

But, as we have said, it was not in the 
House of Commons, that his powers as a public 
speaker had their highest exercise. His habi- 
tual trains of thought, and the feelings which 
he most deeply cherished, could rarely find 
utterance in that scene of strife and turmoil 
At the hustings, where the occasion justified 
the use of a more didactic style, there was 
much simple majesty in the uncompromising 
avowal or his principles, and in the admoni- 
tioDS suggested by them. It was the grave 
eloquence of the pulpit applied to secular uses. 
But it was in the great assemblages held for 
religious and charitable objects ^t the cur 
rent of his eloquence moved with the greatest 
impetus and volume. Here he at once felt his 
way to the hearts of the dense mass of eager 
and delighted listeners. In the fullness of the 
charity which believeth all things, giving credit 
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to Uie nraltitade for feelings as pure and bene- 
volent as his own, he posssessed the power of 
gracefully and decorously laying aside the 
resenre which habitually shrouded from the 
irrererent and profane the more secret and 
cherished feelings of his heart. Nothing was 
ever more singular, or less framed upon any 
previous model of eloquence, than were some 
of those addresses in which the chastened 
style of the House of Commons (of all assem- 
blies the most fastidious) was employed to 
give utterance to thoughts which, though best 
becoming the deepest solitude, retained, eren 
in these crowded scenes, their delicacy not less 
than their beauty. The most ardent of his ex- 
pressions bore the impress of indubitable sin- 
cerity, and of calm and sober conviction; 
instantly distinguishing them from the less 
genuine enthusiasm of others who dissolved 
Uieir meaning in ecstasy, and soared beyond 
(he reach of human comprehension into the 
third heavens of artificial rapture. It was an 
example perhaps as full of danger as of inte- 
rest; and not a few are the oSensive imita- 
tions which have been attempted of a model 
which could be followed successfully, or even 
innocently, by none whose bosoms did not 
really bum with the same heavenly affections, 
who did not practise the same severe observ- 
ance of truth, or whose taste had not been re- 
fined to the same degree of sensibility. 

No part of Mr. Wilberforce*s biography will 
t»e read with greater interest than that which 
describes his political career. Holding for 
forty-three years a conspicuous place in the 
House of Commons, the current of public 
affairs as it flowed past him, reflected his cha- 
racter in a thousand different forms; and exhi- 
bited on the most tumnltuous Aeatre of ac- 
tion, the influence of those sacred principles, 
with the workings of which we are for the 
most part conversant only in more quiet and 
secluded scenes. 

" From any one truth all truth may be in- 
ferred," — a Baconian text, from which certain 
commentators of the last centurv concluded, 
that he who possessed a Bible might dispense 
with Grotius and with Locke ; and that at the 
approach of the Scriptures all other writings 
•hould disappear, as they had once vanished at 
the presence of the Koran. The opinion which 
precisely reverses this doctrine is recom- 
mended by less ingenuity, and by no better 
logic. Mr. Wilbenorce was far too wise a 
man to imagine that any revelation from God 
could be designed to supersede the duty of 
patient research into all other sources of 
knowledge. But neither did he ever reject 
ihe vast body of ethical precepts delivered bv 
divine inspiration, as irrelevant to the politi- 
cal questions with which he was daily con- 
versant. He invariably brought everv con- 
clusion drawn from other studies to the test 
uf their consistency with the sacred oracles. 
They supplied him with an ordinate by which 
to measure every curve. They gave him what 
most public men egregiously wantr-the firm 
hold of a body of imchanging opinions. In 
his case this advantage was peculiariy mo- 
mentous. His neglected education, his inap- 
titnde for severe and continuous mental labour. 



the strength of his sympathies, and his strong 
personal attachment to Mr. Pitt, all seemed to 
give the promise of a ductile, vacillating, un- 
certain course. Tet in reality no man ever 
pursued in Pariiament a career more entirely 
guided by fixed principles, or more frequent^ 
at variance with his habitual inclinations. 
His connexions, both public and private, not 
less than his natural temper, disposed him to 
that line of policy which, in our days, assumes 
the title of ''conservative;" yet his conduct 
was almost invariably such as is now distin 
guished by the epithets "liberal and reform- 
ing." A Tory by predilection, he was in 
action a Whig. His heart was with Mr. Pitt; 
but on all the cardinal questions of the times, 
his vote was given to Mr. Fox. 

This conflict of sentiment with principl* 
did not, however, commence in (he eariicr 
days of Mr. Pitt's administration ; for the mor- 
tal foe of Jacobinism entered the House of 
Commons as a pariiamentary reformer; and 
Mr. Wilberforce executed a rapid journey 
finom Nice to London in the winter of 1784 to 
support, by his eloquence and his vote, the 
Reform BUI which his friend introduce in 
the session of that year. The following broken 
sentences from his diary record the result: 
** At Pitt's all day — ^it goes on well— sat up laie 
chatting with Pitt — ^his hopes of the conntiy 
and noble patriotic heart--lo town — ^Pittfs— 
house — parliamentary reform— terribly disap- 
pointed and beat— extremely fatigued — spoke 
extremely ill, but commended— called at Pitt's 
—met poor Wyvill." Of this ** ill-spoken but 
commended speech," the following sentence 
is preserved: "The consequence of this mea- 
sure," he said, <* will be that the freedom of 
opinion will be restored, and party connexions 
in a great measure vanish, for party on one 
side begets party on the other f — a prophecy 
which, rightiy understood, is perceptibly a^ 
vancing towards its fulfilment The ill suc- 
cess of Mr. Pitt's proposal did not damp the 
zeal of Mr. Wilbeiforce. He introduced into 
the House of Commons, and even succeeded 
in canying there two of the most impoitant 
enactments of the Reform Bill, in which, at 
the distance of nearly half a century. Lord 
Grey obtained the reluctant concurrence of 
the peers. One of these measures provided 
for a general registration of voters ; the others 
for holding the poll, at the same time, in seve- 
ral different parts of the same county. 

From the commencement of the war with 
France is to be dated the dissolution of the 
political alliance which had, till then, been 
maintained widi little interruption between 
Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Pitt Partaking more 
deeply than most men of the prevalent abhor- 
nsnce of the revolutionary doctrines of that 
day, Mr. Wilberforce's resistance to the war 
was deeded and persevering. A written mes- 
sage from Mr. Pitt, delivered on the firet debate 
on that question, " assuring him that his speak- 
ing then might do irreparable mischief and 
promising tluU he should have another oppor- 
tunity before war should be declared," defeated 
his purpose of protesting pnbUcly against the 
approaching hostilities. Accident prevented 
the redemption of the pledge, but Mr. Wilber- 
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ToTce's purposes remained unshaken. **OviT 
goremment," he says in a letter on this sab- 
ject, " had been, for some months before the 
breaJdng out of the war, negotiating with the 
principal European powers, for the purpose 
of obtaining a joint representation to France, 
assuring her that if she would formally engage 
to keep within her limits, and not molest her 
neighbours, she should be suffered to settle 
her own internal government and constitution 
without interference. I never was so earnest 
with Mr. Pitt on any occasion as I was in my 
entreaties before the war broke out, that he 
would openly declare in the House of Com- 
mons that he had been, and then was negotiat- 
ing this treaty. I urged on him that the decla- 
ration might possibly produce an immediate 
effect in France, where it was manifest there 
prevailed an opinion that we were meditating 
some interference with their internal affairs, 
and the restoration of Louis to his throne. At 
all events, I hoped that in the first lucid inter- 
val, France would see how little reason there 
was for continuing the war with Great Britain ; 
and, at least, the declaration must silence all 
but the most determined oppositionists in this 
country. How far this expectation would have 
been realized you may estimate by Mr. Fox's 
language when Mr. Pitt, at my instance, did 
make the declaration last winter (1799.) < If,' 
be said, * the right honourable gentleman had 
made the declaration now delivered, to France, 
as well as to Russia, Austria, and Prussia, I 
should have nothing more to say or to de- 
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sire. 

Experience and reflection confirmed these 
original impressions. After the war had con- 
tinued for a year, Mr. Wilberforce was en- 
gaged in making up his mind cautiously and 
maturely, and, therefore, slowly as to the best 
conduct to be observed by Great Britain in 
the present critical emergency. With what a 
severe self-examination he was accustomed to 
conduct these inquiries, may be learnt from 
an entry made at that period in his private 
journal. "It is a proof to me of my secret 
ambition, that though I foresee how much I 
shall suffer in my feelings throughout from 
differing from Pitt, and how indifferent a figure 
I shall most likely make, yet that motives of 
ambition will insinuate themselves. Give me, 
O Lord, a true sense of the comparative value 
of earthly and of heavenly things; this will 
render me sober-minded, and fix my affections 
on things above." 

Such was the solemn preparation with 
which he approached this momentous ques- 
tion, and moved in the session of 1794 an 
amendment to the address recommending a 
more pacific policy. The failure of that at- 
tempt did riot shake his purpose; for after the 
interval of a few days he voted with Mr. Grey 
on a direct motion for the re-establishment of 
peace. The genuine self-denial with which 
this submission to a clear sense of duty was 
attended, Mr. Wilberforce has thus touchingly 
described : " No one who has not seen a good 
deal of public life, and felt how difiicult and 
painful it is to differ widely from those with 
whom you wish to agree, can judge at what 
an expense of feeling such duties are per- 
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formed. Wednesday, February 4, dined at 
Lord Camden's. Pepper, and Lady Ardeo, 
Steele, dec. I felt queer, and all day out of 
spirits — wrong ! but hurt by the idea of Pitt's 
alienation — 12th, party of the old firm at the 
Speaker's ! I not there." 

Mr. Pitt's alienation was not the only, nor 
the most severe penalty which Mr. Wilberforce 
had to pay on Uiis occasion. The sarcasms 
of Windham, — the ironical compliments of 
Burke,^ — a cold reception from the king^ — and 
even Fox's congratulation upon his approach- 
ing alliance with the opposition, might have 
been endured. But it was more hard to bear 
the rebukes, however tenderly conveyed, of 
his friend and early guide, the dean of Car- 
lisle ; the reproaches of the whole body of his 
clerical allies for the countenance which they 
conceived him to have given to the enemies 
of religion and of order ; and the earnest re- 
monstrances of many of his most powerful 
supporters in Yorkshire. The temper so acces- 
sible to all kindly influences, was, however, 
sustained by the invigorating voice of an ap- 
proving conscience. He resumed his pacific 
proposals in the spring of 1795, and though 
still defeated, it was by a decreasing majority. 
Before the close of that year, Mr. Pitt himself 
had become a convert to the opinions of his 
friend. The war had ceased to be popular, 
and Lord Malmesbury's negotiation followed. 
The failure of that attempt at lengtii convinced 
Mr. Wilberforce that the war was inevitable ; 
and thenceforward his opposition to it ceased. 

The same independent spirit raised him, on 
less momentous occasions, above the influ- 
ence of the admiration and strong personal 
attachment which he never withheld irom Mr. 
Pitt at any period of their lives. Though the 
minister was ''furious" on the occasion, he 
voted and spoke against the motion for aug- 
menting the income of -the Prince of Wales. 
Though fully anticipating the ridicule which 
was the immediate consequence of the attempt, 
he moved the House of Commons to interfere 
for the liberation of Lafayette, when confined 
in the jail of Olmuky. Though, at the sug- 
gestion of Bishop Prettjrman, Mr. Pitt pledged 
himself to introduce a bill which would have 
silenced every dissenting minister to whom 
the magistrates might have thought proper to 
refuse a license, Mr. Wilberforce resisted, and 
with eventful success, this encroachment on 
the principles of toleration. Though the whole 
belligerent policy of Mr. Pitt, on the resump- 
tion of the war, rested on continental alliances, 
cemented by subsidies from the British trea- 
sury, that system found in Mr. Wilberforce 
the most strenuous and uncompromising op- 
ponent On the revival of hostilities in 1803, 
he supported Mr. Fox not merely with his 
vote, but with a speech which he subsequentl> 
published. The impeachment of Lord Mel 
ville brought him into a direct and painfu) 
hostility to those with whom he had lived in 
youthful intimacy, and who still retained their 
hold on his heart Mr. Pitt was his chosen 
friend — ^Lord Melville his early companion 
But even on this occasion, though compelled 
to watch the movements of the " fascinating 
eye" and ''the agitated countenance" turned 
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reproachfully to him from the treasury bench, 
he delivered one of the most memorable of his 
parliamentary speeches, — ^In which the stern- 
est principles of public morality were so 
touchingly combined with compassion for the 
errors he condemned, that the effect was irre- 
sistible ; and the casting vote of the speaker 
can scarcely be said with greater truth to have 
determined the decision of the house. Nothing 
more truly in the spirit of the pure and loAy 
principles by which he was guided is recorded 
of him, than his defence to the charge of incon- 
sistency for declining to join the deputation 
which carried up to the king the subsequent 
address for the removal of Lord Melville from 
the royal councils. *'I am a little surprised 
that it should be imputed as a fault to any that 
they did not accompany the procession to St 
James's. I should have thought that men's 
own feelings might have suggested to them 
that it was a case in which the heart might be 
permitted to g^ve a lesson to the judgment 
My country might justly demand that, in my 
decision on Lord Melville's conduct, I should 
be governed by the rules of justice, and the 
principles of the constitution, without suffer- 
ing party considerations, personal friendship, 
or any extrinsic motive whatever to interfere ; 
that in all that was substantial I should deem 
myself as in the exercise of a judicial office. 
But when the sentence of the law is past, is 
not that sufficient? Am I to join in the exe- 
cution of it ? Is it to be expected of me that I 
am to stifle the natural feelings of the heart, 
and not even to shed a tear over the very sen- 
tence I am pronouncing 1 I know not what 
Spartan virtue or stoical pride might require ; 
jut I know that I am taught a different, ay, 
and a better lesson by a greater than either 
Lycurgus or Zeno. Christianity enforces no 
such sacrifice. She requires us indeed to do 
justice, but to love mercy. I learnt not in her 
school to triumph even over a conquered ene- 
my, and must I join the triumph over a ndlen 
friend 1" 

We might, with the aid of these volumes, 
trace Mr. Wilberforce's political career tiirough 
all the memorable controversies of his times, 
and prove, beyond the reach of contradiction, 
that every vote was given under such a sense 
of responsibility to the Supreme Lawgiver as 
raised him above the influence of those human 
affections, which scarcely any man felt more 
keenly. He was supported by the acclama- 
tions of no party, for in turn he resisted all. 
Even the great religious bodies who acknow- 
ledged him as their leader were frequently 
dissatisfied with a course which, while it 
adorned their principles, conceded nothing to 
their prejudices. The errors into which he 
may have fallen were in no single case de- 
based by any selfish motive, and were ever on 
the side of peace and of the civil and religious 
liberties of mankind. 

Bui those indications of human character 
which it chiefly concerns us to study, are not, 
after all, to be discovered in places where men 
act together in large masses, and under strong 
excitement Mr. Wilberforce's interior life is 
exhibited in this biographv with a minuteness 
of self-dissection which we think hardly possi- 



ble to contemplate without some degree of 
pain. It was his habit to note, in the most 
careless and elliptical language, every passing 
occurrence, however trivial, apparently as a 
mere aid to recollection. But his journals 
also contain the results of a most unsparing 
self-examination, and record the devotional 
feelings with which his mind was habitually 
possessed. They bear that impress of perfect 
sincerity, without which they would have been 
altogether worthless. The suppression of them 
would have disappointed the expectations of a 
very large body of readers; and the sacred 
profession of the editors gives peculiar autho- 
rity to their judgment as to the advantage of 
such disclosures. To their filial piety the 
whole work, indeed almost every line of it, 
bears conclusive testimony. We feel, how- 
ever, an invincible repugnance to the transfer 
into these pages of the secret communings of 
a close self-observer with his Maker. The 
Church of Rome is wise in proclaiming the 
sanctity of the confessional. The morbid ana- 
tomy of the human heart (for such it must 
appear to every one who dares to explore its 
recesses) is at best a cheerless study It would 
require some fortitude in any man to state 
how much of our mutual affection and esteem 
depends upon our imperfect knowledge of 
each other. The same creative wisdom which 
shelters from every human eye the workings 
of our animal frame, has not less closely 
shrouded from observation the movements of 
our spiritual nature. The lowly and contrite 
spirit is a shrine in which he who inhabiteth 
eternity condescends to dwell, but where we 
at least are accustomed to regard every other 
presence as profane. There is, we think, 
great danger in such publications. For one 
man who, like Mr. Wilberforce, will honestly 
lay bare his conscience on paper, there are at 
least one hundred, living with the fear or the 
hope of the biographer before their eyes, who 
will apply themselves to the same task in a 
very dififerent spirit The desire of posthu- 
mous, or of living fame, will dictate the ac- 
knowledgment of faults, which the reader is to 
regard as venial, while he is to admire the 
sagacity with which they are dictated, and the 
tenderness of conscience with which they are 
deplored. We may be wrong ; but both expe- 
rience and probability seem to us to show 
that the publication of the religious journals 
uf one honest man, is likely to make innume- 
rable hypocrites. 

The domestic life of Mr. Wilberforce is a 
delightful object of contemplation, thou^ it 
cannot be reduced into the form of distinct 
narration. From his twenty-sixth year bis 
biography consists rather of a description of 
habits than of a succession of events. No man 
had less to do with adventure, or was more com- 
pletely independent of any such resource. The 
leisure which he could withdraw from the ser- 
vice of the public was concentrated upon his 
large and happy household, and on the troops 
of friends who thronged the hospitable man- 
sion in which he lived in the neighbourhood 
of London. 

The following sketch of his domestic retire- 
ment possesses a truth which will be at once 
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recognised by every one who was accustomed assure him that I am to-day, to-morrow, and 

to associate with him in such scenes: always while I exist, his affectionate father. 

** Who that ever joined him in his hour of ** W. Wilbsbh>bck/* 

daily exercise, cannot see him now as he ^r. WUberforce exceUed in the arts of hos- 

walked round his garden at Highwood, now pitaUty, and deUghted in the practice of them, 

in animated and even playful conversation, Jjjg cordial welcome taught the most casual 

and then drawing from his copious pockets g^^^t to feel that he was at home ; and the 

(to contain Dalrymple's State Papera was ^^ss of his friends and acquaintance could 

their standard measure) a Psalter, a Horace, scarcely suppose that there was a domestic 

a Shakspeare, or Cowper, and readmg or re- sanctuary still more sacred and privileged than 

citing chosen passages, and then catching at that into which they were admitted. Amongst 

long stored flower leaves as the wmd blew ihem are not a few obscure, with some Ulus- 

them from the pages, or standing by a fevour- trious names; and of the latter Mr. Pitt is by 

ite gumcistus to repair the loss. Then he far the most conspicuous 

would point out the harmony of the tints, the xhere is no one filling so large a space in 

beauty of the pencilUng and the perfection of recent history as Mr. Pitt, with whose private 

the colouring, and sumup all into those ascnp- h^^its the world is so litUe acquainted. These 

tions of praise to the Almighty which were volumes do not contribute much to dispel the 

ever weUing from his grateful heart He loved obscurity. We find him indeed at one time 

flowers with all the simple delight of child- passing an evening in classical studies or 

hood. He would hover from bed to bed over amusements with Mr. Canning; and at another, 

his favourites, and when he came in, even cutting walks through his plantations at Hol- 

from his shortest walk, he deposited a few ^ood, with the aid of Mr. Wilberf-orce and 

that he had gathered safely m his room before ^o^ Gi«nviUe. But on the whole, the Wii- 

he joined the breakfast table. Often he would jjam Pitt of this work is the austere minister 

say as he enjoyed their fragrance, 'How good ^^h ^^om we were already acquainted, and 

is God to us. What should we think of a ^ot the man himself in his natural or in his 

friend who had furnished us with a magnifi- emancipated stale. 

cent house and all we needed, and then coming xhe following extract of a letter from Mr. 
in to see that aU had been provided according Wilberforce is almost the only passage which 
to his wishes, should he be hurt to find that no giy^s us an intimation of the careless familiar- 
scents had been placed in the rooms 1 Yet so Hy j^ ^^ich for many years they Uved together : 
has God dealt with us — lovely flowers are the,, ., au-* *j u- 
smiles of his goodness.' " ^°^ °^^ ^^^ having transacted my busi- 

The following letter to one of his children ^^^^ with the minister, a word or two to the 

exhibits Mr. WUberforce in one of those cha- man— a character in which, if it is more pleasant 

raeters in which he cxceUed most men: ^ you, it is no less pleasant to me to address 

you. I wish you may be passing your time halt 

•• BattertM Rke, Sept. 14, 1814. 8* salubriously and comfortably as I am at 

•'My very dear : Gisbome's, where I am breathing good air, 

« I do not reHsh the idea that you are the «*^°? «^^ mutton, keeping good hours, and 

only one of my children who has not written enjoying the company of good fnends. You 

to me during my absence, and that you should "i*^® ^J^^y ^P ^^ ^^^ "^^'' *^ command, nor 

be the only one to whom I shouW not write. I 2?«se always m so pure a state as m Needwood 

therefore take up. mypen,though but for a few *^®^f^5 y^"*" ^"^^ Toiutton being apt to be 

moments, to assure ybu that I do not suspect ?^^"y' ^"^ your town friends to be mterested: 

your silence to have arisen from the want of Ijowever, I smcerely believe you are, through 

aflecUon for me, any more than that which I i^« goodness of Providence, better off in the 

myself have hitherto observed has proceeded ^^^"^ particular, than has been the fate of 

from this source. There is a certain demon juiety-nine mmisters outof a hundred; and as 

called procrasUnation, who inhabits acasde in ^^^ the former, the quauuty you lay m may m 

the air at Sandgate, as well as at so many »?°»*^ i^^^"" ^^""^ ?^^^« ^^«*^^5 a°^ ^' >« » 

other places, and I suspect that you have been ?^8« ^^^\ '^"^^^^ ^"^ ^"V"^/ ^/II ?""'''' T"* 

carried up some day (at the tail of your kite have yet lost your taste. Indeed, I shaU reckon 

perhaps) and lodged in that same habitation, '^ » ^""^ symptom of your moral or corporal 

which has fine llrge rooms in it from which ^^^:.^^ ^^^^^^^ "^^^ ^«' ^i»«^ ^''^^Pfu*^" 

there are beautiful prospects in all directions ; J^ vitiated, that you cannot disttnguish the true 

and probably you will not quit a dwelling-place ?o™ *« ^a^^e flavour. All this is sad sti^ 

that you like so well, tUl you hear that I wnon 5°^ y^^ °i°s' allow us gentlemen who hve m 

my way to Sandgate. You wUl meet the to- J^^^^ ^ be a little figuraUve. I will only add, 

morrow man there, (it just occurs to me,) and however, (that I may not quite exhaust youi 

I hope you will have prevaUed on him tb tell patience,) that I hope you wdl never cease to 

you Ue remainder of that pleasant story, a part fehsh me, and do me the jusUce to believe the 

cf which Miss Edge worth has reUted, Uioughl ingredients are good, though you may not alto- 

greaUy fear he would still partake so far of the K^^^' ^move of the cookm^ Yours ever, 

spirit of the place as to leave a part untold till ^' wilbirforc* 

— ^to-morrow. But I am trifling sadly, since I P. 8. Remember me to all friends. I hope 

am this morning unusually pressed for time. I you have no more gout, dec. If you will at 

will therefore only guard my dear bov se- any time give me a line (though it be but « 

rioQsly against procrastination, one of the mouthful) I shall be glad of it. You wil 

most dangerous assailants of usefulness, and think me be-Burked like yourselC 
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On Ihe occasion ol Mr. Pitt's duel irith Mr, 
Tierner, Mr. Wilberforcc hod desigiied to 
.bring the snbjecl under Ihe nolice of the House 
of Commoas. The intention was defeated by 
du) folliiwing kind and cbaiacteiistie letter: 
"MjrdearWilberfofoei 

" I am not the person to argue with jon on a 
labjecl in which I am a good deal concerned. 
I hope loo thai I am incapable of doubting 
four kindness to me (however mistaken I 
ma; tbink it,) if ;oa lei anj sentimenl of that 
sort Bctnala joq on the present occasion. I 
most sappose that some each feeling has inad- 
Tettently operated upon jon, becanse vhaiever 
ma; be yonr general sentiments on snbjects of 
diis nature, thej can hare acquired no new 
Ume or additional argument from ao; thing 
tbaChas passed in this transaction. You must 
be supposed to bring this forward in reference 
10 Ihe indiTidnal case. 

"Id doing so, you will be accessary in load- 
one of the parties with unfair and unmerited 



ftinkly that yonr motion is one for my re- 
moval. If any step on the snbjecl is proposed 
in Parliament and agreed lo, I shall feel from 
that moment that I can be of no more use out 
of office Ihan in it ; for In il according to the 
feelings I entertain, I coutd be of none. I state 
to you, as I think I ought, distinctl; and expli- 
oitly what I feeL I hope I need not repeal 
what I always feel personally to yourself. — 
Tour's ever, Williak Pitt." 

"DDWBliigatnBI, Wgdnaidir, Hif », 1T«8, 11 P. M." 

The following passage is worth transcribing 
as a gnphic, though slight sketch of Mr. Pitt, 
ftxim the pen of one who knew him so well: 

"When a statement had been made to the 
'u>iue of Ihe cruel practice: approaching cer- 
tainly lo tortnre, by which the discover of 
concealed arms had been enforced in Ireland, 
John Claadins Beresford rose to reply, and 
■aid with a force and honesty, the impression 
of which I never can foi^et,'! fear, and feel 
deep shame in making the avowal — I fear it is 
loo trae — I defend il not — but I trust I mav be 
permitted to refer, as some palliatinn of these 
atrocities, to the state of my unhappy country, 
where rebellion and its attendant horrors had 
ronsed on both sides to the highest pitch all 
the strungesi passions of our nature. I was 
' with Fill in Ihe House of Lords when Lord 
Otare replied to a similar chaise — ■ Well, sup- 
pose it were so ; hul surely,' Ac. I shall never 
ibrget Pitt's too: He turned round to me 
with that indignant stare which sometimes 
marked his connteuanee, and stalked out of 
Ihe house." 

It is not generally known thai at Ihe period 
^ Lord Melville's trial a coolness almost ap- 
proaching to estrangement had arisen between 
that minister and Mr. Pitt The following ei- 
tract froiP one of Mr. Wilberforce's Diaries on 
this subject afibrds an authentic and curious 
titostration of Mr. Pitt's character: 

" I had perceived above a year before that 
Lord Melville had not the power over Pitt's 
mind, which he once possessed. Pitt was 
taking me to Lord Oamden'a, and in oar (d#«- 



Ittt he gave me an account of the negotiations 
which had been on fool to induce him to entei 
Addinglon's Bdminislration, When ihey quitted 
office io IBOl, Dundas proposed taking as his 
motto. Jam ntdt donatu$. Pitt suggested lo 
him that having always been an active mai^ 
he would probably wish again to come into 
office, and then thai his haviog taken such a 
motto would be made a ground for ridicule. 
Dundas assented, and look another moUo. 
Addington had not long been in office, before 
Pill's expectation was fulfilled, and Dundas 
undertook lo bring Fill into the plan; which 
was lo appoint some third person head, and 
bring io Pitt and Addington on equal terms 
under him. Dundas, accordingly, confiding in 
his knowledge of all Pitt's ways and feelings, 
tel out for Walmer Castle ; and aAer dinner, 
and Port wine, began caudouslj to open his 
proposals. But he saw it would not do, and 
itopped abruptly. 'KeaJly,' said Pitt with a 



the curiosity lo ask what I was Ic 
Amongst the letters addressed to Mr. Wil- 
berforce, to be found in these volumes, is one 
written by John Wesley from his death-bed, 
on Ihe day before he sank into the lethargy 
from which he was never roused. They are 
probably the last written words of thai extraor- 

"rebfurr M, IT>L 

"My dear Sir, 

" Unless Divine power has raised yon up to 
be as Athanamu tontra tnuntfufn, I see not how 
you can go through your glorious enterprise, 
in opposing that execrable vitlany which is 
the scandal of religion, of England, and of 
human nature. Unless God has raised you up 
for this very thing, you will be worn out by 
the opposition of men and devils; and if God 
be for you, who can be against yont Are all 
of them together stronger than Godi OhI be 
not wear; of well'^oing. Go on in the name 
of Ood, and in the power of his might, till 
even American slavery, the vilest that ever 
saw the sun, shall vanish away before iL 
Thai He who has gnided yon from ;roui' ^outh 
up, may continue to strengthen you in this and 
alt things, is Ihe prayer of, dear sir, yovi 
aflectionate servant, 

"Joaw W^itii." 

From avery different correspondent, Jeremy 
Bentham, Mr. Wilberforce received two notes, 
for which, as ihey are the only examples we 
have seen in print of his epistolary style, we 
must find a place. 

" Kind Sir, 

" The next time you happen on Mr. Allomey< 

general in the house or elsewhere, be pleased 
10 take a spike — the longer and sharper the 
better — and apply it to him by way of rruinfnb, 
that the Fenitentiar; Contract Bill has, for 1 
know not what length of time, been sticking in 
his hands; and you will much oblige yonr 
humble servant to command. 
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** I sympathize with your now happily pro- 
misiDg exertions in behalf of the race of inno- 
cents, whose lot it )ias hitherto been to be 
made the subject-matter of depredation, for the 
purpose of being treated worse than the authors 
of such crimes are treated for those crimes in 
ather places." 

There are, in this work, some occasional 
additions to the stock of political anecdotes* 
Of these we transcribe the following speci- 
mens: 

" Franklin signed the peace of Paris in his 
old spotted velvet coat (it being the time of a 
courtrmouming, which rendered it more par- 
ticuUr.) 'What,' said my friend the nego- 
tiator, * is the meaning of that harlequin coat V 
* It is that in which he was abused by Wedder- 
bume.' He showed much rancour and per- 
sonal enmity to this country— would not grant 
the common passports for trade, which were, 
however, easily got from Jay or Adams. 

** Dined with Lord Camden ; he, verjr chatty 
and pleasant Abused Thurlow for his dupli- 
city and mystery. Said the king had said to 
him occasionally he had wished Thurlow and 
Pitt to agree ; for that both were necessary to 
him — one in the Lords, the other in the Com- 
mons. Thurlow will never do any thing to 
oblige Lord Camden, because he is a friend of 
Pitt's. Lord Camden himself^ though he speaks 
of Pitt with evident affection, seems rather to 
complain of his being too much under the in- 
fluence of any one who is about him ; particu- 
larly of Dundas, who prefers his countrymen 
whenever he can^ — ^Lord Camden is sure that 
Lord Bute got money by the peace of Paris. 
He can account for his sinking near j£300,000 
in land and houses ; and his paternal estate in 
the island which bears his name was not above 
JC1500 a-year, and he is a life-tenant only of 
Wortley, which may be £8000 or £10,000. 
Lord Camden does not believe Lord Bute has 
any the least connexion with the king now, 
whatever he may have had. Lord Thurlow is 
giving constant dinners to the judges, to gain 
them over to his party, • • • • was applied to 
hy • • • *, a wretched sort of dependant of the 
Prince of Wales, to know if he would lend 
him money on the joint bond of the prince and 
dukes of York and Clarence, to receive double 
the sum lent, whenever the king should die, 
and either the Prince of Wales, the dukes of 
York and Clarence, come into the inheritance. 
The sum intended to be raised is £200,000. 

*< 'TIS only a hollow truce, not a peace, that 
is made between Thurlow and Pitt They 
can have no confidence in each other." 

It is perhaps the most impressive circum- 
stance in Mr. Wilberforee's character, that the 
lively interest with which he engaged in all 
these political occurrences was combined with 
a consciousness not less habitual or intense 
of their inherent vanity. There is a seeming 
paradox in the solicitude with which he de- 
voted so much of his life to secular pursuits, 
and the very light esteem in which he held 
them. The solution of the enigma is to be 
(bund in his unremitting habits of devotion. 
No man could more scrupulously obey the 
precept which Mr. Taylor has giiren to his 
•'dtatesmtn"— To observe a ''Sabbatical day 



in every week, and a Sabbatical hour in every 
day." Those days and hours gave him back 
to the world, not merely with recruited energy, 
but in a frame of mind the most favourable to 
the right discharge of its duties. Things in 
themselves the most trivial, wearisome, or 
even ofifensive, had, in his solitude, assumed a 
solemn interest from their connexion with the 
future destinies of mankind, whilliant and al- < 
luring objects of human ambition had been 
brought into a humiliating contrast with the 
great ends for which life is given, and with 
the immortal hopes by which it should be sus- 
tained. Nothing can be more heartfelt than 
the delight with which he breathed the pure 
air of these devotional retirements. Nothing 
more soothing than the tranquillity which they 
difiused over a mind harassed with the vexa- 
tions of a political life. 

Mr. Wilberforce retired from Parliament in 
the year 1835. The remainder of his life was 
passed in the bosom of his family. He did 
not entirely escape those sorrows which so 
usually thicken as the shadows grow long, for 
he survived both his daughters; and, from 
that want of worldly wisdom which always 
characterized him, he lost a very considerable 

gart of his fortune in speculations in which he 
ad nothing but the gratification of parental 
kindness to gain or to hope. But never were 
such reverses more effectually baffled by the 
invulnerable peace of a cheerful and sel^ 
approving heart There were not wanting 
external circumstances which marked the 
change ; but the most close and intimate ob- 
server could never perceive on his counte- 
nance even a passing shade of dejection or 
anxiety on that account He might, indeed, 
have been supposed to be unconscious that he 
had lost any thing, had not his altered for- 
tunes occasionally suggested to him remarks 
on the Divine goodness, by which the seeming 
calamity had been converted into a blessing 
to his children and to himself. It aflbt led him 
a welcome apology for withdrawing from so- 
ciety at large, to gladden, by his almost con- 
stant presence, the homes of his sons by whom 
his life has been recorded. There, surrounded 
by his children and his grandchildren, he 
yielded himself to the current of each succes- 
sive inclination; for he had now acquired that 
rare maturity of the moral stature in which 
the conflict between inclination and duty is 
over, and virtue and self-indulgence are the 
same. Some decline of his intellectual powers 
was perceptible to the friends of his eariier 
and more active days; but 

** To thing! immortal time can do no wrong, 
Und that whieh never ia to die, for ever muat h« 
young." 

Looking back with gratitude, sometimes elo- 
quent, but more often from the depth of the 
emotion faltering on the tongue, to his long 
career of usefulness, of honour, and enjoy* 
ment, he watched wiUi grave serenity the ebb 
of the current which was fast bearing him tc 
his eternal reward. He died in his seventy 
fifth year, in imdisturbed tranquillity, after a 
very brief illness, and without any indication 
of bodily suffering. He was buried in West^ 
minster Abbey, in the presence of a large 
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number of the members of both Houses of 
Parliament ; Dor was the solemn ritual of the 
church ever pronounced over the grave of any 
of her children with more affecting or more 
appropriate truth. Never was recited, on a 
more fit occasion, the sublime benediction — 
" I heard a voice from heaven, sajing, Write, 
blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for 
they rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow them." 

The volumes to which we have been chiefly 
indebted for this very rapid epitome of some 
of the events of Mr. Wilberforce's life, will 
have to undergo a severe ordeaL There are 
numberless persons who assert a kind of pro- 
perty in his reputation, and who will resent as 
almost a personal wrong any exhibitioiTof his 
character which may fall short of their de- 
mands. We believe, however, though not 
esteeming ourselves the best possible judges, 
that even this powerful party will be satisfied. 
They will find in this portraiture of their great 
leader much to fulfil their expectations. Im- 
partial judges will, we think, award to the 
book the praise of fidelity, and diligence, and 
unaffected modesty. Studiously withdrawing 
themselves from the notice of their readers, 
the biographers of Mr. Wilberforce have not 
sought occasion to display the fruits of their 
theological or literary studies. Their taste 
has been executed with ability, and with deep 
affection. No one can read such a narrative 
without interest, and many will peruse it with 
enthusiasm. It contains several extracts from 
Mr. Wilberforce's speeches and throws much 
occasional light on the political history of 
England during the last half century. It 



brings us into acquaintance with a circle in 
which were projected and matured many of 
the great schemes of benevolence by which 
our age has been distinguished, and shows 
how partial is the distribution of renown in 
the world in which we are living. A more 
equal dispensation of justice would have 
awarded a far more conspicuous place amongst 
the benefactors of mankind to the names of 
Mr. Stephen and Mr. Macaulay, than has ever 
yet been assigned to them. 

Biography, considered as an art, has been 
destroyed by the greatest of all biographers, 
James Boswell. His success must be for- 
gotten before Plutarch or Isaac Walton will 
find either rivals or imitators. Yet memoirs, 
into which every thing illustrative of the cha- 
racter or fortunes of the person to be described 
is drawn, can never take a permanent place in 
literature, unless the hero be himself as pic 
turesque as Johnson, nor unless the writer be 
gifted with the draHiatic powers of BoswelL 
Mr. Wilberforce was an admirable subject for 
graphic sketches in this style ; but Uie hand of 
a son could not have drawn them without im- 
propriety, and they have never been delineated 
by others. A tradition, already fading, alone 
preserves the memory of those social powers 
which worked as a spell on every one who 
approached him, and drew from Madame de 
^^l the declaration that he was the most 
eloquent and the wittiest converser she had 
met in England. But the memory of his in- 
fluence in &e councils of the state, of his holy 
character, and of his services to mankind, 
rests upon an imperishable basis, and will d^ 
scend with honour to the latest times. 



THE LIVES OF WHITFIELD AND FROUDE.* 

[EDorBUEaR Rkvikw, 1838.] 



Ir the enemies of Christianity in the com- 
mencement of the last century failed to accom- 
plish its overthrow, they were at least suc- 
cessful in producing what at present appears 
to have been a strange ana unreasonable 
panic Middleton, Bolingbroke, and Mande- 
ville, have now lost their terrors ; and (in com- 
mon with the heroes of the Dunciad) Chubb, 
Toland, Collins, and Woolston, are remem- 
bered om\j on account of the brilliancy of the 
Axdo-4arft at which they suffered. To these 
writers, however, belongs the credit of having 
suggested to Clarke his inquiries info the 
elementary truth on which all religion de- 
pends ; and by them Warburton was provoked 
to ^ demonstrate" the Divine legation of Moses. 
They excited Newton to explore the fulfilment 
of prophecy, and Lardner to accumulate die 
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proofs of the credibility of the Ck>spels. A 
greater than any of these, Joseph Butler, was 
induced, by the same adversaries, to investi- 
gate the analogy of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, and Berkeley and Sherlock, with a long 
catalogue of more obscure names, crowded to 
the rescue of the menaced citadel of the faith. 
But in this anxiety to strengthen its defences, 
the garrison not only declined to attempt new 
conquests, but withdrew from much of their 
ancient dominion. In this its apologetic age, 
English theology was distinguished by an un- 
wonted timidity and coldness. The alliance 
which it had maintained from the days of Jewel 
to those of Leighton, with philosophy and elo- 
quence, with wit and poetry, was dissolved. 
Taylor and Hall, Bonne and Hooker, Baxter 
and Howe, had spoken as men having autho- 
rity, and with an unclouded faith in their di- 
vine mission. In that confidence they had 
grappled with eveiy difilculty, and had wielded 
with equal energy and ease all the resources 
of genius and of learning. Alternately scarcb- 
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log the depths of the heart, and p!a3ring over 
the mere surface of the mind, they relieved 
the subtleties of logic by a quibble or a pun, 
and illuminated, by intense flashes of wit, the 
metaphysical abysses which it was their de- 
light to tread. Even when directing the spirit- 
ual affections to their highest exercise, they 
hazarded any quaint conceit which crossed 
their path, and jrielded to every impulse of 
fancy or of passion. But divinity was no 
longer to retain the foremost place in English 
literature. The Tillotsons and Seekers of a 
later age were alike distrustful of their read- 
ers and of themselves. Tame, cautious, and 
correct, they rose above the Tatlers and Spec- 
tators of their times, because on such themes 
it was impossible to be frivolous ; but they can 
be hardly said to have contributed as largely 
as Steele and Addison to guide the opinions, 
or to form the character of their generation. 

This depression of theology was aided by 
the state of political parties under the two first 
princes of the house of Brunswick. Low and 
high church were but other names for whigs 
and tories ; and while Hoadley and Atterbury 
wrangled about the principles of the revolu- 
tion, the sacred subjects which formed the pre- 
text of their disputes were desecrated in the 
feelings of the multitude, who witnessed and 
enjoyed the controversy. Secure from farther 
persecution, and deeply attached to the new 
order of things, the dissenters were no longer 
roused to religious zeal by invidious secular 
distinctions; and Doddington and Watts la- 
mented the decline of their congregations 
from the standard of their ancient piety. The 
former victims of bigotry had become its pro- 
•eljrtes, and anathemas were directed against 
the pope and the pretender, with still greater 
acrimony than against the evil one, with 
whom good protestants of all -denominations 
associated them. 

The theology of any age at once ascertains 
and regulates its moral stature; and, at the 
period of which we speak, the austere virtues 
of the Puritans, and the more meek and social, 
though not less devout spirit of the worthies 
of the Church of England, if still to be detected 
in the recesses of private life, were discounte- 
nanced by the general habits of society. The 
departure of the more pure and generous in- 
fluences of earlier times may be traced no 
where more clearly than in those works of fic- 
tion, in which the prevailing profligacy of 
manners was illustrated by Pielding, Sterne, 
and Smollet; and proved, though with more 
honest purposes, by Richardson and Defoe. 

It was at this period that the Alma Mater of 
Laud and Sacheverel was nourishing in her 
bosom a little band of pupils destined to ac- 
complish a momentous revolution in the na- 
tional character. Wesley had already attained 
the dawn of manhood when, in 1714, his fu- 
ture rival and coadjutor, George Whitfield, 
was born at a tavern in Gloucester, of which 
his father was the host The death of the 
elder Whitfield within two years from that 
time, left the child to the c^re of his mother, 
who took upon herself the management of the 
^Bell Inn ;** though as her son has gratefully 
reeorded, the ''prudently kept him* in his ten- 



der years, from intermeddling with the tavern 
business." In such a situation he almost in- 
evitably fell into vices and follies, which have 
been exaggerated as much by the vehemence 
of his own confessions, as by the malignity of 
his enemies. They exhibit some curious in« 
dications of his future character. He robbed 
his mother, but part of the money was given 
to the poor. He stole books, but they were 
books of devotion. Irritated by the unlucky 
tricks of his play-fellows, who, he says, in the 
language of David, ''compassed him about 
like bees,'* he converted into a prayer the pro- 
phetic imprecation of the Psidmist — ^''In the 
name of the Lord I will destroy them." The 
mind in which devotional feelings and bad 
passions were thus strongly knit together, was 
consigned in early youth, to the culture of the 
master of the grammar-school of St Mary de 
Cr]rpt, in his native city ; and there were given 
the first auspices of his future eminence. He 
studied the English dramatic writers, and re- 
presented their female characters with ap- 
plause; and when the mayor and aldermen 
were to be harangued by one of the scholars, 
the embryo field-preacher was selected to extol 
the merits, and to gratify the tastes of their 
worships. His erratic propensities were de- 
veloped almost as soon as his powers of elocu- 
tion. Wearied with the studies of the grammar- 
school, he extorted his mother's reluctan' 
consent to return to the taveni ; and there, he 
says, " I put on my blue apron and my snuflers, 
washed mops, cleaned rooms, and, in one word, 
became professed and common drawer for 
nigh a year and a half." The tapster was, of 
course, occasionally tipsy, and always in re- 
quest; but as even the flow of the tap may not 
be perennial, hd found leisure to compose ser- 
mons, and stole from the night some hours for 
the study of the Bible. 

At the Bell Inn there dwelt a sister-in-law 
of Whitfield's, with whom it was his fortune 
or his fault to quarrel ; and to sooth his trou- 
bled spirit he " would retire and weep before 
the Lord, as Hagar when flying from Sarah." 
Prom the presence of this Sarah he accord- 
ingly fled to Bristol, and betook himself to the 
study of Thomas i Kempis: but returning 
once more to Gloucester, exchanged divinity 
for the drama, and then abandoned the drap 
matists for his long neglected school-books. 
Por now had opened a prospect inviting him 
to the worthy use of those talents which might 
otherwise have been consumed in sordid occu- 
pations, or in some obscure and fruitlesj 
eflbrts to assert his native superiori^ to other 
men. Intelligence had reached his mother 
that admission might be obtained at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, for her capricious and thoughts 
ful boy; and the intuitive wisdom of a mother's 
love assured her that through this avenue he 
might advance to distinction, if not to fortune. 
A few more oscillations between dissolute 
tastes and heavenward desires, and the youth 
finally gained the mastery over his lower ap- 
petites. Prom his seventeenth year to hit 
dying day he lived amongst imbittered ene- 
mies and jealous friends, without a stain on 
his reputation. 

In 1731 the gates of Pembroke College had 
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finally closed on the rade figure of one of her 
illustrious sons, expelled by poverty to seek a 
precarious subsistence, and to earn a lasting 
reputation in the obscure allejrs of London. 
In the following year they were opened to a 
pnpil as ill provided with this world's wealth 
as Samuel Johnson, but destined to achieve a 
still more extensive and a more enduring cele- 
brity. The waiter at the Bell Inn had l]«come 
a servitor at Oxford — no great advancement in 
the social scale according to the habits of that 
age — ^yet a change which conferred the means 
of elevation on a mind too ardent to leave 
them unimproved. He became the associate 
of Charles, and the disciple of John Wesley, 
who had at that time taken as their spiritual 
guide the celebrated mystic, William Law. 
These future chiefs of a religious revolution 
were then " interrogating themselves whether 
they had been simple and recollected ; whether 
they had prayed with fervour Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, and on Saturday noon ; if they 
had used a collect at nine, twelve, and three 
o'clock; duly meditated on Sunday from three 
to four on Thomas i Kempis, or mused on 
Wednesday and Friday from twelve to one on 
the Passion." But Quietism, indigenous in 
the East, is an exotic in this cold and busy 
land of ours, bearing at the best but sorry 
fruit, and hastening to a premature decay. 
Never was mortal man less fitted for the con- 
templative state than George Whitfield. It 
was an attempt as hopeless as that of con- 
verting a balloon into an observatory. He 
dressed the character indeed to admiration, 
for ** he thought it unbecoming a penitent to 
have his hair powdered, and wore woollen 
gloves, a patched gown, and dirty shoes." But 
Uie sublime abstractions which should people 
the cell and haunt the spirit of the hermit he 
wooed in vain. In the hopeless attempt to do 
nothing but meditate, "the power of medi- 
tating or even of thinking was," he says, 
"taken from him." Castanza on the "Spi- 
ritual Combat" advised him to talk but little ; 
and " Satan said he must not talk at all." The 
Divine Redeemer had been surrounded in his 
temptations by deserts and wild beasts, and to 
approach this example as closely as the loca- 
lities allowed, Whitfield was accustomed to 
select Christ Church meadow as the scene, 
and a stormy night as the time of his mental 
conflicts. He prostrated his body on the bare 
earth, fasted during Lent, and exposed himself 
to the cold till his hands began to blacken, 
and "by abstinence and inward struggles so 
emaciated his body as to be scarcely able to 
creep up stairs." In this deplorable state he 
received from the Wesle3rs books and ghostly 
counsels. His tutor, more wisely, sent him a 
phjTsician, and for seven weeks he laboured 
under a severe illness. It was, in his own 
language, "a glorious visitation." It gave 
him time and composure to make a xnitten 
record and a penitent confession of his youth- 
ftd sins — to examine the New Testament ; to 
read Bishop's Hall's Contemplations; and to 
seek by prayer for wisdom and for peace. 
The blessings thus invoked were not denied. 
''The day-star," he says, "arose in my heart 
The spirit of mourning was taken from me. 



For some time I could not avoid singing 
Psalms wherever I was, but my joy became 
gradually more settled. Thus were the dajrs 
of my mourning ended." 

And thos also was ended his education^— 
Before the completion of his twenty-first year, 
Whitfield returned to Gloucester; and such 
was the fame of his piety and talents, that Dr. 
Benson, the then bishop of the diocess, offered 
to dispense, in his favour, with the rule which 
forbade the ordination of deacons at so unripe 
an age. The mental agitation which preceded 
his acceptance of this proposal, is descnbed 
in these strange but graphic terms in one of 
his latest sermons. 

"I never prayed against any corruption I 
had in my life so much as I did against going 
into holy orders so soon as my friends were 
for having me go. Bishop Benson was pleased 
to honour me with peculiar friendship, so as 
to ofifer me preferment, or to do any thing for 
me. My friends wanted me to mount the 
church betimes. They wanted me to knock 
my head against the pulpit too jroung, but how 
some young men stand up here and there and 
preach, I do not know. However it be to them, 
God knows how deep a concern entering into 
the ministry and preaching was to me. I have 
prayed a Uiousand times, till the sweat has 
dropped from my face like rain, that God of 
his infinite mercy would not let me enter into 
the church till he called me to and thrust me 
forth in his work. I remember once in Gloo* 
cester, I know the room ; I look up to the win- 
dow when I am there, and walk along the 
street I know the window upon which I have 
laid prostrate. I said. Lord, I cannot go, I 
shall be puffed up with pride, and fall into the 
condemnation of the devil. Lord, do not let 
me go yet I pleaded to be at Oxford two or 
three years more. I intended to make one 
hundred and fifty sermons, and thought that I 
would set up with a good stock in trade. I 
remember praying, wrestling, and striving 
with God. I said, I am undone. I am unfit 
to preach in thy great name. Send me not. 
Lord— send me not 3ret I wrote to all my 
friends in town and country to pray against 
the bishop's solicitation, but they insisted I 
should go into orders before I was twenty- 
two. After all their solicitations, these words 
came into mv mind, ' Nothing shall pluck yon 
out of my hands;* they came warm to my 
heart Then, and not till then, I said, * Lord, I 
will go; send me when thon wilt' He was 
ordained accordingly; and 'when the bishop 
laid his hands upon my head, my heart,' he 
says, ' was melted down, and I offered up mj 
whole spirit soul, and body.' " 

A man within whose bosom resides an ora- 
cle directing his steps in the language and 
with the author!^ of inspiration, had needs be 
thus selfndevoted in soul and body to some 
honest purpose, if he would not mistake the 
voice of the Pjrthoness for that which issues 
from the sanctuary. But the uprightness and 
inflexible constancy of Whitfield's character 
rendered even its superstitions comparatively 
harmless ; and the sortilege was ever in favour 
of some new effort to accomplish the single 
object for which he hencefonwd Hved. The 
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oezt words which "came to his soul with 
power** were "Speak out, Paul," and never 
was injanction more strictly obeyed. 

"Immediately," he says, **my heart was 
enlarged, and I preached on the Sanday morn- 
ing to a very crowded audience with as mnch 
freedom as u I had been a preacher for some 

Ssars. As I proceeded I perceived die fire 
ndled, till at last, though so young, and 
amidst a crowd of those who knew me in my 
infant childish days, I trust I was enabled to 
speak with some degree of gospel authority. 
Some few mocked, but most for the present 
seemed struck, and I have heard since that a 
complaint had been made to the bishop that I 
drove fifteen mad by my first sermon. The 
worthy prelate, as I am informed, wished that 
the madness might not be forgotten before 
next Sunday." 

Thus early apprized of the secret of his 
strength, his profound aspirations for the 
growth of Christianity, the delight of exer- 
cising his rare powers, and the popular admi- 
ration which rewarded them, operating with 
combined and ceaseless force on a mind im- 
patient of repose, urged him into exertions, 
which, if not attested by irrefragable proofs, 
might appear incredible and fabulous. It was 
the statement of one who knew him well, and 
who was incapable of wilfhl exaggeration — 
and it is confirmed by his letters, journals, and 
a whole cloud of witnesses — that " in the com- 
pass of a single week, and that for years, he 
spoke in general forty hours, and in very 
many sixty, and that to thousands ; and after 
his labours, instead of taking any rest, he was 
engaged in ofTering up prayers and interces- 
sions, with hymns and spiritual songs, as his 
mai:n*r was, in every house to which he was 
inrkid. ' 

Given, a preacher, who during the passage 
of the sun though the ecliptic, addresses his 
audience every seventh day, in two discourses 
of the dwarfish size to which sermons attain 
in this degenerate age, and multiply his efforts 
by forty, and you do not reach the standard 
by which, for thirty-five successive years, 
Whitfield regulated this single branch of his 
exertions. Combine this with the fervour 
with which he habitually spoke, the want of 
all aids to the voice in the fields and the tho- 
roughfares he frequented, and the toil of be- 
coming distinctly audible to thousands and 
tens of thousands; and, considered merely as a 
physical phenomenon, the result is amongst 
the most curious of all well authenticated 
marvels. If the time spent in travelling from 
place to place, and some brief intervals of 
repose be subtracted, his whole life may be 
said to have been consumed in the delivery of 
one continuous or scarcely uninterrupted ser- 
mon. Strange as is such an example of bodily 
and mental energy, still stranger is the power 
he possessed of fascinating the attention of 
hearers of every rank of life and of every va- 
riety of understanding. Not only were the 
loom, the forge, the plough, the collieries, and 
the workshops, deserted at his approach, but 
the spell was acknowledged by Hume and 
Franklin— by Pulteney, Bolingbroke, and Ches- 
terfield— by maids of honour and lords of the 



bed-chamber. Such indeed was its force, that 
when the scandal could be concealed behind c 
well adjusted curtain, " e'en mitred * auditors' 
would nod the head." Neither English reserve, 
nor the theological discrimination of the 
Scotch, nor the callous nerves of the slave- 
dealers of America, nor the stately self-pos- 
session of her aborigines, could resist the en* 
chantment Never was mortal man giAed 
with such an incapacity o( fatiguing or of 
being fatigued. 

No similar praise could be honestly awarded 
to Whitfield's present biographer. He has 
followed the steps of the great itinerant from 
the cradle to the grave, in a volume of nearly 
six hundred closely printed pages, compiled 
on the principle that nothing can be super- 
fluous in the narrative of a man's life which 
was of any real importance to the man him- 
self, or to his associates. The chronicle so 
drawn up, illuminated by no gleams of- philo- 
sophy, human or divine, and arranged on no 
intelligible method, is a sore exercise for the 
memory and the patience of the reader. It 
records, without selection or forbearance, thir- 
teen successive voyages across the Atlantic — 
pilgrimages incalculable to every part of this 
island, and of the North American continent, 
from Georgia to Boston— controversies with 
Wesley on predestination and perfection, and 
with the bishops on still deeper mysteries — 
chapel buildings and subscriptions — preach- 
ings and the excitement which followed them 
— and characteristic sayings and uncharacter- 
istic letters, meetings and partings, and every 
other incident, great and small, which has 
been preserved by the oral or written tradi- 
tions of Whitfield's followers. His life still 
remains to be written by some one who shall 
bring to the task other qualifications than an 
honest zeal for his fame, and a cordial adop- 
tion of his opinions. 

From the conflict with the enemies who 
had threatened her existence, the church mili- 
tant turned to resist the unwelcome ally who 
now menaced her repose. Warburton led the 
vaa, and behind him many a mitred front 
scowled on the audacious innovator. Divested 
of the logomachies which chiefly engaged the 
attention of the disputants, the controversy 
between Whitfield and the bishops lay in a 
narrow compass. It being mutually conceded 
that the virtues of the Christian life can result 
only from certain divine impulses, and that to 
lay a claim to this holy inspiration when its 
legitimate fruits are wanting, is a fatal delth 
sion ; he maintained, and they denied, that the 
person who is the subject of this sacred influ- 
ence has within his own bosom an independent 
attestation of its reality. So abstruse a debate 
required the zest of some more pungent ingre* 
dients ; and the polemics with whom Whitfield 
had to do, were not such sciolists in their call- 
ing as to be ignorant of the necessity of rivet- 
ing upon him some epithet at once oppro- 
brious and vague. While, therefore, milder 
spirits arraigned him as an enthusiast, War> 
burton, with constitutional energy of invective, 
denounced him as a fanatic. In vain he de- 
manded a definition of these reproachful terms. 
To have fixed their meaning would have been 
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to blunt their ed^e. They afforded a solation 
at once compendious, obscure, and repulsive, 
of whatever was remarkable in his characteri 
and have accompanied his name from that 
time to the present 

The currents of life had drifted Warburton 
on divinity as his profession, but nature de- 
signed him for a satirist ; and the propensity 
was too strong to yield even to the study of 
the gospel. From them he might have disco- 
rered the injustice of his censure ; for the real 
nature of religious fanaticism can be learnt 
with equal clearness from do other source. 
They tell of men who compassed sea and laud 
to make one proselyte, that when made they 
might train him up as a persecutor and a 
bigot ; of others, who erected sepulchral monu- 
ments to the martjrrs of a former age, while 
unsheathing the sword which was to augment 
their number ; of some who would have called 
down fire from heaven to punish the inhospi- 
table city which rejected their master ; and of 
those who exhausted their bodies with fasting, 
and their minds with study, that they might 
with deeper emphasis curse the ignorant mul- 
titude. They all laboured under a mental dis- 
ease, which, amongst fanatics of every gene- 
ration, has assumed the same distinctive type. 
it consists in an unhallowed alliance of the 
morose and vindictive passions with devotion 
or religious excitement Averting the mental ' 
yision from what is cheerful, affectionate, and 
animating in piety, the victims of this malady 
regard opposing sects, not as the children, but 
as the enemies of God ; and while looking in- 
ward with melancholy alternations of pride 
and self-reproach, learn to contemplate Deity 
Itself with but half-suppressed aversion. To 
connect the name of the kind hearted George 
Whitfield with such a reproach as this ! To 
call on the indolent of all future generations 
who should bel eve in Warburton, to associate 
the despised itinerant with the Dominies, De 
Ranees, and Bonners of former ages ! Truly 
the indignant prelate knew not what manner 
of spirit he was of. If ever philanthropy 
burned in the human heart with a pure and 
intense flame, embracing the whole family of 
man in the spirit of universal charity, that 
praise is pre-eminently due to Whitfield. His 
predestinarian speculations perplexed his mind, 
bat could not check the expansion of his Ca- 
tholic feelings. *'He loved the world that 
hated him." He had no preferences but in 
favour of the ignorant, the miserable, and the 
poor. In their cause he shrunk from no pri- 
vation, and declined neither insult nor hosti- 
lity. To such wrongs he opposed the wea- 
pons of an all-enduring meelmess, and a love 
incapable of repulse. The springs of his bene- 
volence were inexhaustible, and could not 
choose but flow. Assisted it may have been 
by natural disposition, and by many an exter- 
nal impulse ; but it ultimately reposed on the 
fixed persuasion that he was engaged in a 
sacred duty, the faithful discharge of which 
would be followed by an imperishable recom- 
pense. With whatever undigested subtleties 
nis religious creed was encumbered, they 
could not hide from him, though they might 
vhsenre the truth, that, between the virtues of 



this life and the rewards of a future state, the 
connexion is necessary and indissoluble. Be- 
ferring this retributive dispensation exclu- 
sively to the divine benevolence, his theology 
inculcated humility while it inspired hope. 
It taught him self-distrust, and reliance on a 
strength superior to his own; and instracted 
him in the mystery which reconciles the ele- 
vation and the purity of disinterested love with 
those lower motives of action which more 
immediately respect the future advantage of 
the agent Whatever else Whitfield may have 
been, a fanatic, in the proper sense of that 
term, he assuredly was not. 

The charge of enthusiasm was so ambigu- 
ous, that it might, with equal propriety, be un- 
derstood as conveying either commendation or 
reproach. Hope is the element in which all 
the great men of the world move and have 
their being. Engaged in arduous and lofty 
designs, they must, to a certain extent, live in 
an imaginary world, and recruit their exhaust- 
ed strength with ideal prospect t of the success 
which is to repay their labours. But, like 
every other emotion when long indulged, hope 
yields but a precarious obedience to the reason* 
ing powers; and reason herself^ even when 
most enlightened, will not seldom make a vo- 
luntary abdication of her sovereignty in favour 
of her powerful minister; — surrendering up to 
the guidance of impulse a mind whose aims 
are too high to be fulfilled under her own sober 
counsels. For in " this little state of man" 
the passions must be the free subjects, not the 
slaves of the understanding; and while they 
obey her precepts, should impart to her some 
of dieir own spirit, warmth, and energy. It is 
however, essential to a well constituted na- 
ture, that the subordination of the lower to the 
superior faculties, though occasionally relaxed, 
should be habitually maintained. Used with 
due abstinence, hope acts as a healthful tonic « 
in temperately indulged, as an enervating opiate 
The visions of future triumph, which at first 
animated exertion, if dwelt upon too intently, 
will usurp the place of the stem reality, anu 
noble objects will be contemplated, not for 
their own inherent worth, but on account of 
the day dreams they engender. Thus, imagi- 
nation makes one man a hero, another a som- 
nambulist, and a third a lunatic: while it 
renders them all enthusiasts. And thus ars 
classed together, under one generic term, cha^ 
racters wide asunder as the poles, and stand- 
ing at the top and at the bottom of the scale 
of human intellect; and the same epithet is 
used to describe Francis Bacon and Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 

Religious men are, for obvious reasons, 
more subject than others to enthusiasm* both 
in its invigorating and in its morbid forms. 
They are aware that there is about their path 
and about their bed a real presence, which yet 
no sense attests. They revere a spiritual in- 
mate of the soul, of whom they have no definite 
conciousness. They live in communion with 
one, whose nature is chiefly defined by nega- 
tives. They are engaged in duties which can 
be performed acceptably only at the bidding 
of the deepest affections. They rest their faith 
on prophetic and miraculous suspensions, m 
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times past, of the nsna] course of nature ; and 
derive their hopes and fears from the dim sha- 
dows cast by things eternal on the troubled 
mirror of this transient scene. What wonder 
if, under the incumbent weight of such thoughts 
as these, the course of active virtue be too 
often arrested ; or if a religious romance some- 
times takes the place of contemplative piety, 
and the fictitious gradually supersedes the 
real ; and a world of dreams, a system of opi- 
nions, and a code of morals, which religion dis- 
avows, occasionally shed their narcotic influ- 
ence over a spirit excited and oppressed by the 
shapeless forms and the fearful powers with 
which it is conversant t 

Both in the more and in the less favourable 
sense of the expression, Whitfield was an en- 
thusiast The thraldom of the active to the 
meditative powers was indeed abhorrent from 
his nature ; but he was unable to maintain a 
just equilibrium between them. His life was 
one protracted calenture ; and the mental fever 
discoloured and distorted the objects of his 
pursuits. Without intellectual discipline or 
sound learning, he confounded his narrow 
range of elementary topics with the compre- 
hensive scheme and science of divinity. 
Leaping over the state of pupilage, he became 
at once a teacher and a dogmatist The les- 
sons which he never drew from books, were 
never taught him by men. He allowed him- 
self no leisure for social intercourse with his 
superiors, or with his equals ; but underwent 
the debilitating effects of conversing almost 
exclusively with those who sat as disciples at 
his feet Their homage, and the impetuous 
tumult of his career, left him but superficially 
acquainted with himself. Unsuspicious of his 
own ignorance, and exposed to flattery far 
more intoxicating than the acclamations of the 
theatre, he laid the foundations of a new reli- 
gious system with less of profound thought, 
and in a greater penury of theological research, 
than had ever fallen to the lot of a reformer or 
heresiarch before. The want of learning was 
concealed under the dazzling veil of popular 
eloquence, and supplied by the assurance of 
divine illumination ; and the spiritual influence 
on which he thus relied was little else than a' 
continually recurring miracle. It was not a 
power like that which acts throughout the 
material world — the unseen and inaudible 
source of life, sustaining, cementing, and in- 
vigorating all things, hiding itself from the 
heedless beneath the subordinate agency it 
employs, and disclosed to the thoughtful by 
his prolific and plastic energies. The access 
of the Sacred presence, which Whitfield ac- 
knowledged, was perceptible by an inward 
consciousness, and was not merely different, 
but distinguishable from the movements of 
that intellectual and sensitive mechanism of 
his own nature, by means of which it operated. 
He discerned it nut only in the growth of the 
active and passive virtues and in progressive 
strength and wisdom and peace, but in sudden 
impulses which visited his bosom, and unex- 
pected suggestions which directed his path. A 
truth of all others the most consolatory and the 
most awful, was thus degraded almost to a 
level with superstitions, which, in their naked 



form, no man would have mure vehementljp 
disclaimed; and the great mystery which 
blends together the human and the divine in 
the Christian dispensation, lost much of its 
sublime character, and with it much of its 
salutary influence. 

It was indeed impossible that a mind feed- 
ing upon such visions as he invited and 
cherished should entirely escape their practi- 
cal mischief. He would have rejected with 
horror the impious dream that the indwelling 
Deity would absolve him from any obligation 
of justice, mercy, or truth. Yet he could per- 
suade himself that he enjoyed a dispensation 
from the duty of canonical obedience to his 
ecclesiastical superiors. His revolt against 
the authority of the church of which he was a 
presbyter is at once avowed and defended by 
his present biographer. "If,** he says, "a 
bishop did good or allowed good to be done, 
Whitfield venerated him and his office too; 
but he despised both whenever they were hos- 
tile to truth or zeal — ^I have no objection to 
say, whenever they were hostile to his own 
sentiments and measures. What honest man 
would respect an unjust judge, or an ignorant 
physician, because of their professional titles 1 
It is high time to put an end to this nonsense." 

Mr. Philip's boast is not, or at least should 
not be, that he is well found in the principles 
of casuistry. He is no Ductor Duoitanttum, 
but a spiritual pugilist, who uses his pen as a 
cudgel. But, whatever may be the value of 
hard words, they are not sufficient to adjust 
such a question as this. Under sanctions of 
the most awful solemnity, Whitfield had bound 
himself to submit to the lawful commands of 
his bishop. His ** measures," being opposed 
to the law ecclesiastical, were interdicted by 
his diocesan; but, his "sentiments" telling 
him that he was right, and the bishop wrong, 
the vow of obedience was, it seems, cancelled. 
If so, it was but an impious mockery to make 
or to receive it If it be really " nonsense" to 
respect so sacred an engagement, then is there 
less sense than has usually been supposed in 
good faith and plain dealing. Even on the 
hazardous assumption that the allegiance 
voluntarily assumed by the clergy of the An- 
glican church is dissoluble at the pleasure of 
the inferior party, it is at least evident that, as 
an honest man, Whitfield was bound to aban- 
don the advantages when he repudiated the 
duties of the relation in which he stood to his 
bishop. But, " despising" the episcopal oflice, 
he still kept his station in the episcopal church ; 
and, if he had no share in her emoluments, 
continued at least to enjoy the rank, the wor* 
ship, and the influence which attend her mi- 
nisters. In the midst of his revolt he per- 
formed her offices, and ministered in her tem- 
ples, as often as opportunity ofiered. It was 
the dishonest proceeding of a good man bewil- 
dered by dreams of the special guidance of a 
Divine Monitor. The apology is the enor of 
an honest man led astray by a sectarian spirit 

The sinister influence of Whitfield's imagi- 
nation on his opinions, and through them on 
his conduct, may be illustrated by another 
example. He not only became the purchaser 
of slaves, but condemned the restriction which 
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at that time forbade their introduction into 
Georgia. There is extant, in his handwriting, 
an inventory of the effects at the Orphan 
House, in that province^ in which these mise- 
rable captives take their place between the 
cattle and the carts. *' Blessed be Grod," he 
exclaimed, ''for the increase of the negroes. 
I entirely approve of reducing the Orphan 
House as low as possible, and I am determined 
to take no more &an the plantation will main- 
tain till I can buy more negroes." It is true 
that it was only as founder of this asylum for 
destitute children that he made these pur- 
chases ; and true, that in these wretched bonds- 
meD he recognised immortal beings for whose 
eternal welfare he laboured; and it is also 
true that the morality of his age was lax on 
the subject But the American Quakers were 
already bearing testimony against the guilt of 
slavery and the slave trade; and even had 
they been silent, so eminent a teacher of 
Christianity as Whitfield, could not, without 
censure, have so far descended from Scriptu- 
ral to conventional virtue. 

To measure such a man as George Whit- 
6eld by the standards of refined society might 
seem a very strange, if not a ludicrous attempt 
Yet, as Mr. Philip repeatedly, and with em- 
phasis, ascribes to him the character of a 
''gentleman," it must be stated that he was 
guilty of high crimes and misdemeanours 
against the laws of that aristocratic common- 
wealth in which the assertion of social equality, 
and the nice observance of the privileges of 
sex and rank, are so curiously harmonized. 
Such was his want of animal courage, that in 
the vigour of his days he could tamely acqui- 
esce in a severe personal chastisement, and 
fly to the hold of his vessel i^r safety at the 
prospect of an approaching sea-fight Such 
was his failure in self-respect, that a tone of 
awkward adulation disting^shes his letters to 
the ladies of high degree who partook and 
graced his triumph. But his capital offence 
against the code of manners was the absence 
of that pudicity which shrinks from exposing 
to public gaze the deepest emotions of the 
heart In journals originally divulged, and at 
last published by himself, and throughout his 
voluminous correspondence, he is " naked and 
is not ashamed." Some very coarse elements 
must have entered into the composition of a 
man who could thus scatter abroad disclo- 
sures of the secret communings of his spirit 
with his Maker. 

Akin to this fault is his seeming uncon- 
sciousness of the oppressive majesty of the 
topics with which he was habitually occupied. 
The seraph in the prophetic vision was ar- 
rayed with wings, of which some were given 
to urge his flight, and others to cover his face. 
Vigorous as were the pinions with which 
Whitfield moved, he appears to have been un- 
provided with those beneath which his eyes 
should have shrunk from too familiar a cor- 
templation of the ineffable glory. Where 
prophets and apostles "stood trembling," he 
is at his ease ; where they adored, he declaims. 
This is, indeed, one of the besetting sins of 
licentiates in divinity. But few ever moved 
umung ibe infioitodes and eternities of invisi- 



ble things with less embarrassment or wltti 
less of silent awe. Illustrations might be 
drawn from every part of his writings, bui 
hardly without committing the irreverence we 
condemn.^ 

To the lighter graces of taste and fancy 
Whitfield had no pretension. He wandered 
from shore to shore unobservant of the won- 
ders of art and nature, and the strange varieties 
of men and manners which solicited his no- 
tice. In sermons in which no resource within 
its reach is neglected, there is scarcely a trace 
to be found of such objects having met his eye 
or arrested his attention. The poetry of the 
inspired volume awakens in him no corres- 
ponding raptures ; and the rhjrthmical quota- 
tions which overspread his letters never rise 
above the cantilena of the tabernacle. In po- 
lite literature, in phjrsical and moral science, 
he never advanced much beyond the standard 
of the grammar-school of St Mary de Crypt 
Even as a theologian, he has no claims to 
erudition. He appears to have had no He- 
brew and little Greek, and to have studied 
neither ecclesiastical antiquity nor the great 
divines of modem times. His reading seems 
to have been confined to a few, and those not 
the most considerable, of the works of the later 
nonconformists. Neither is it possible to as- 
sign him a place among profound or original 
thinkers. He was, in fact, almost an unedu- 
cated man ; and the powers of his mind were 
never applied, and perhaps could not have 
been bent successfully, either to the acquisi- 
tion of abstruse knowledge or to the enlarge 
raent of its boundaries. "Let the name of 
George Whitfield perish if God be glorified," 
was his own ardent and sincere exclamation. 
His disciples will hardly acquiesce in their 
teacher's self-abasement, but will resent, as 
injurious to him and to their cause, the impu- 
tations of enthusiasm, of personal timidity, of 
irreverence and coarseness of mind, of igno- 
rance and of a mediocrity or absence of the 
powers of fancy, invention and research. But 
the apotheosis of saints is no less idolatrous 
than that of heroes ; and they have not im- 
bibed Whitfield's spirit who cannot brook to 
be told that he had his share of the faults and 
infirmities which no man more solemnly as- 
cribed to the whole human race. 

Such, however, was his energy and self-de- 
votion, that even the defects of his character 
were rendered subservient to the one end for 
which he lived. From the days of Paul of 
Tarsus and Martin Luther to our own, history 
records the career of no man who, with a less 
alloy of motives terminating in self^ or of pas- 
sions breaking loose from the control of rea- 
son, concentrated all the faculties of his soul 
with such intensity and perseverance for the 
accomplishment of one great design. He b^ 
longed to that rare variety of the human spe- 
cies of which it has been said that the liberties 
of mankind depend on their inability to com- 
bine in erecting a universal monarchy. With 
nerves incapable of fatigue, and a buoyant 
confidence in himself, which no authority, 
neglect, or opposition could abate, (»ppos:ing a 
p(uhydermaious front to all the missiles of 
scorn and contumely, and yet exqoisitely sea* 
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iUive to the affection which cheered, and the 
applause which rewarded his labours, unem- 
barrassed by the learning which reveals diffi- 
culties, or the meditative powers which suggest 
doubts ; with an insatiable thirst for active oc- 
cupation, and an unhesitating faith in what- 
ever cause he undertook ; he might have been 
one of the most dangerous enemies of the 
peace and happiness of the world, if powers 
so formidable in their possible abuse had not 
been directed to a beneficent end. Judged by 
the wisdom which is of the earth, earthy, Whit- 
fieid would be pronounced a man whose energy 
ministered to a vulgar ambition, of which the 
triumph over his ecclesiastical superiors, and 
the admiration of unlettered multitudes, were 
the object and the recompense. Estimated by 
those whose religious opinions and observ- 
ances are derived from him by hereditary de- 
scent, he is nothing less than an apostle, 
inspired in the latter ages of the church to 
panfy her faith and to reform her morals. A 
more impartial survey of his life and writings 
may su^st the conclusion, that the homage 
of admiring crowds, and the blandishments of 
courtly dames, were neither unwelcome nor 
unsolicited; that a hierarchy subdued to inac- 
non, if not to silence, gratified his self-esteem : 
and that, when standing on what he delighted 
to call his '* throne," the current of devout and 
holy thoughts was not uncontaminated by the 
admixture of some human exultation. But ill 
betide him who delights in the too curious dis- 
section of the motives of others, or even of his 
own. Such anatomists breathe an impure air, 
and unconsciously contract a sickly mental 
habit Whitfield was a great and a holy man ; 
among the foremost of the heroes of philan- 
thropy, and as a preacher without a superior 
or a rival. 

If eloquence be justly defined by the emo- 
tions it excites, or by the activity it quickens, 
the greatest orator of our times was he who 
first announced the victory of Waterloo— if 
that station be not rather due to the learned 
President of the College of Ph3rsicians, who 
daily makes the ears to tingle of those who 
listen to his prognostics. But the converse of 
the rule may l^ more readihr admitted, and 
we may confidently exclude mm the list of 
eloquent speakers him whose audience is im- 
passive whilst he addresses them, and inactive 
afterwards. Every seventh day a great com- 
pany of preachers raise their voices in the 
land to detect our sins, to explain our duty, to 
admonish, to alarm, and to console. Compare 
the prodigious extent of this apparatus with 
its perceptible results, and, inestimable as they 
are, who will deny that they disappointed the 
hopes which antecedently to experience, the 
least sanguine would have indulged 1 The 
preacher has, indeed, no novelties to commu- 
nicate. His path has been trodden hard and 
dry by constant use ; yet he speaks as an am- 
bassador from Heaven, and his hearers are 
frail, sorrowing, perplexed, and dying men. 
The highest interests of both are at stake. 
The preacher's eye rests on his manuscript ; 
the hearer's turns to the clock; the half hour 
f^lass runs out its sand ; and the portals close 



on well-dressed groups of critics, looking for 
all the world as. if just dismissed from a lec- 
ture on the tertiary strata. 

Taking his stand on some rising knoll, his 
tall and graceful figure dressed with elaborate 
propriety, and composed into an easy and 
commanding attitude, Whitfield's clear blue 
eye ranged over thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, drawn up in close files on the plain 
below, or clustering into masses on every ad- 
jacent eminence. A ** rabble rout" hung on 
the skirts of the mighty host ; and the feelings 
of the devout were disturbed by the scurhle 
jests of the illiterate and the old sarcasms of 
the more polished spectators of their worship. 
But the rich and varied tones of a voice of 
unequalled depth and compass quickly si- 
lenced every ruder sound — as in rapid succes- 
sion its ever-changing melodies passed from 
the calm of simple narrative, to the measured 
distinctness of argument, to the vehemence of 
reproof, and the pathos of heavenly consola- 
tion. ** Sometimes the preacher wept exceed- 
ingly, stamped loudly and passionately, and 
was frequently so overcome that for a few 
seconds one would suspect he could never 
recover, and, when he did, nature required 
some little time to compose herself." In words 
originally applied to one of the first German 
Reformers— moictiM vuliua, tnvidi oeuli, vividm 
mantu, denigue omnia vividtu The agitated 
assembly caught the passioas of the speaker, 
and exulted, wept, or trembled at his bidding. 
He stood before them, in popular belief, a per 
secuted man, spumed and rejected by lordly 
prelates, yet still a presb3rter of the church, 
and clothed with her authority ; his meek and 
lowly demeanour chastened and elevated by 
the conscious grandeur of the apostolic suc- 
cession. The thoughtful gazed earnestly on 
the scene of solemn interest, pregnant with 
some strange and enduring influence on the 
future condition of mankind. But the Mrise 
and the simple alike ]rielded to the enchant- 
ment; and the thronging multitude gave utter- 
ance to their emotions in every form in which 
nature seeks relief from feeling too strong for 
mastery. 

Whitfield had cultivated the histrionic an 
to a perfection which has rarely been obtained 
bv any who have worn the sock or the buskiiL 
Foote and Garrick were his frequent hearers, 
and brought away with them the characteristic 
and very just remark, that ** his oratory was 
not at its full height until' he had repeated a 
discourse forty times." The transient deliriuan 
of Franklin — ^attested by the surrender on one 
occasion of all the contents of his purse at a 
** charity sermon," and by the Quaker's refusal 
to lend more to a man who had lost his wits— - 
did not prevent his investigating the causes of 
this unwonted excitement ** I came," he says, 
" by hearing him often, to distinguish between 
sermons newly composed and those he had 
preached often in the course of his travels. 
His delivery of the latter was so improved by 
frequent repetition, that every accent, every 
emphasis, every modulation of the voice was 
so perfectly timed, that, without being inte- 
rested in the subject, one could not help being 
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pleased \rtth the discourse — a pleasure of 
much the same kind as that received from an 
excellent piece of music." 

The basis of the singular dominion which 
was thus exercised by Whitfield during a pe- 
riod equal to that assigned by ordinary calcu- 
lation for the continuance of human life, would 
repay a more careful investigation than we 
have space or leisure to attempt Amongst 
subordinate influences, the faintest of all is 
that which may have been occasionally exer- 
cised over the more refined and sensitive 
members of his congregations by the romantic 
scenery in which they assembled. But the 
tears shaping ** white gutters down the black 
faces of the colliers, black as they came out 
of the coal pits," were certainly not shed under 
any overwhelming sense of the picturesque. 
The preacher himself appears to have felt and 
courted this excitement. *'The open firma- 
ment above me, the prospect of the adjacent 
fields, to which sometimes was added the so- 
lemnity of the approaching evening, was," he 
says, '* almost too much for me." But a far 
more effectual resource was found in the art 
of diverting into a new and unexpected chan- 
nel, the feelings of a multitude already brought 
together with objects the most strangely con- 
trasted to his own. Journeying to Wales, he 
passes over Hampton Common, and finds him- 
self surrounded by twelve thousand people 
collected to see k man hung in chains, and 
an extempore pulpit is immediately provided 
witl^in sight of Uiis deplorable object On 
another similar occasion, the wretched culprit 
was permitted to steal an hour from the eter- 
nity before him, while listening, or seeming to 
listen, to a sermon delivered by Whitfield to 
himself and to the spectators of his approach- 
ing doom. He reaches Basingstroke, when 
the inhabitants are engaged in all the festivi- 
ties of a country fair, and thus records the use 
he made of so tempting an opportunity. ''As 
I passed on horseback I saw the stage, and as 
I rode further I met divers coming to the revel, 
which aflected me so much that I had no rest 
in my spirit, and therefore having asked coun- 
sel of God, and perceiving an unusual warmth 
and power enter into my soul, though I was gone 
above a mile, I could not bear to see so many 
dear souls for whom Christ had died ready to 
perish, and no minister or magistrate to inter- 
pose ; upon this, I told my dear fellow-travel- 
lers that I was resolved to follow the example 
of Howell Harris in Wales, and bear my testi- 
mony against such lying vanities, let the con- 
sequences to my own private person be what 
they would. They immediately assenting, I 
rode back to the town, got upon the stage 
erected for the wrestlers, and began to show 
them the error of their ways." 

The often told tale of Whitfield's contro- 
versy with the merry-andrew at Moorfields, 
still more curiously illustrates the skill and 
intrepidity with which he contrived to divert 
to his own purposes an excitement running at 
high tide in the opposite direction. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from his own narrative of 
tne encounter. 

** For many years, from one end of Moor- 
Mds to the other, booths of aU* kindf have , 



been erected for mountebanks, players, puppet* 
shows, and such like. With a heart bleeding 
with compassion for so many thousands lei 
captive by the devil at his will, on Whit-Mon- 
day, at six o'clock in the morning, attended by 
a large congregation of praying people, I ven- 
tured to lift up a standard amongst them, in 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Perhaps there 
were about ten thousand in waiting, not for 
me, but for Satan's Instruments to amuse them. 
Glad was I to find that 1 had for once, as it 
were, got the start of the devil. I mounted my 
field pulpit; almost all flocked immediately 
around it; I preached on these words — ^^As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
&c. They gazed, they listened, they wept, 
and I believe that many felt themselves stung 
with deep conviction for their past sins. All 
was hushed and solemn. Being thus encou- 
raged I ventured out again at noon. The whole 
fields seemed, in a bad sense of the word, all 
white, ready not for the Redeemer's but for 
Beelzebub's harvest All his agents were in 
full motion. Drummers, trumpeters, merry- 
andrews, masters of puppet-shows, exhibitions 
of wild beasts, players, &c., all busy in entei^ 
taining their respective auditors. I suppose 
there could not be less than twenty or thirty 
thousand people. My pulpit was fixed on the 
opposite side, and immediately, to their great 
mortification, they found the number of their 
attendants sadly lessened. Judging that, like 
St Paul, I should now be called, as it were, to 
fight wiUi beasts at Ephesus, I preached from 
these words, 'Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.' You may easily guess that there was 
some noise among the craftsmen, and that I 
was honoured with having a few stones, dirt, 
rotten eggs, and pieces of dead cats thrown at 
me, whilst engaged in calling them from their 
favourite but lying vanities. My soul was 
indeed among lions, but far the greatest part 
of my congregation, which was very large, 
seemed for awhile turned into lambs. This 
Satan could not brook. One of his choicest 
servants was exhibiting, trumpeting on a large 
stage, but as soon as the people saw me in my 
black robes and my pulpit, I think all to a man 
left him and ran to me. For awhile I was 
enabled to lift my voice like a tnimpet, and 
many heard the joyful sound. God's people 
kept praying, and the enemy's agents made a 
kind of roaring at some distance from our 
camp. At length they approached near, and 
the merry-andrew got up on a man's shoul- 
ders, and, advancing near the pulpit, attempted 
to lash me with a long heavy whip several 
times, but always with the violence of his 
motion tumbled down. I think I continued in 
praying, preaching and singing (for the noise 
was too great to preach) for about three hours. 
We then retired to the tabernacle, with my 
pockets full of notes from persons brought 
under concern, and read them amidst the 
praises and spiritual acclamations of thoih 
sands. Three hundred and fifty awakened 
souls were received in one day, and I believe 
the number of notes exceeded a thousand." 

The propensity to mirth, which, in common 
with all men of robust mental constitution. 
Whitfield possessed in an unusual de^rnf 
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was, like every thing else belonging to him, 
compelled to minister to the interests and 
success of his preaching; but however much 
his pleasantries may attest the buoyancy of 
iiis mind, ii would be difficult to assign them 
any other praise. Oscillating in spirit as well 
as in body, between Drury-Laue and the ta^ 
bemacle, Shuter, the comedian, attended in 
Tottenham Court Road during the run of his 
successful performance of the character of 
Ramble, and was greeted with the following 
apostrophe — ^"And thou, poor Ramble, who 
hast so long rambled from Him, come thou 
also. Oh ! end thy ramblings, and come to 
Jesas." The preacher in this instance de- 
scended not a little below the level of the 
player. 

In the eighteenth century the crown of mar- 
tyrdom was a prize for which Roman Catho- 
lics alone were permitted to contend, and 
Whitfield was unable to gain the influence 
which he would have derived from the stake, 
from a prison or a confiscation. Conscious, 
however, of the importance of such sufferings, 
he persuaded himself and desired to convince 
the world, that he had to endure them. The 
bishops were persecutors, because they re- 
pelled with some acrimony his attacks on 
their authority and reputation. The mob were 
persecutors, because they pelted a man who 
msisted on their hearing him preach when 
they wanted to see a bear dance, or a conjurer 
eat fire. A magistrate was a persecutor, be- 
cause he summoned him to appear on an un- 
founded charge, and then dismissed him on 
his own recognisance. He gloried with better 
reason in the contemptuous language with 
which he was assailed, even by the more de- 
corous of his opponents, and in the ribaldries 
of Foot and Bickerstafi*. He would gladly 
have partaken of the doom of Rogers and Rid- 
ley, if his times had permitted, and his cause 
required it ; but the fires of Smithfield were 
put out, and the exasperated Momus of the 
fair, with his long whip, alone remained to do 
the honours appropriated to the feast of 8t 
Bartholomew. 

There are extant seventy-five of the ser- 
mons by which Whitfield agitated nations, 
and the more remote influence of which is 
still distinctly to be traced, in the popular di- 
vinity and the national character of Great 
Britain and of the United States. They have, 
however, fallen into neglect; for to win per- 
manent acceptance for a book, into which the 
Erinciples of life were not infused by its author, 
I a miracle which not even the zeal of reli- 
gious proselytes can accomplish. Yet, infe- 
rior as were his inventive to his mimetic 
powers, Whitfield is entitled, among theologi- 
cal writers, to a place, which if it cannot chal- 
lenge admiration, may at least excite and 
reward curiosity. Many, and those by far the 
worst, of his discourses,, bear the marks of 
careful preparation. Take at hazard a ser- 
mon of one of the preachers usually distin- 
guished as evangelical, add a little to its 
length, and subtract a great deal from its point 
and polish, and you have one of his more 
elaborate performances— common topics dis- 
cussed in a common-place way; a respectable 



mediocrity of thought and style ; endless varia> 
tions on one or two cardinal truths — ^in shore, 
the task of a clerical Saturday evening, exe* 
cuted with piety, good sense and exceedina 
sedateness. But open one of that series of 
Whitfield's sermons which bears the stamp of 
having been conceived and uttered at the 
same moment, and imagine it recited to my- 
riads of eager listeners with every charm of 
voice and gesture, and the secret of his unri- 
valled fascination is at least partially disclosed. 
He places himself on terms of intimacy and 
unreserved confidence with you, and makes it 
almost as difficult to decline the invitation to 
his familiar talk as if Montague himself had 
issued it The egotism is amusing, afiection- 
ate and warm-hearted; with just that slight 
infusion of self-importance without which it 
would pass for afiectation. In his art of rhe- 
toric, personification holds the first place ; and 
the prosopopseia is so managed as to quicken 
abstractions into life, and to give them indi- 
viduality and distinctness without the exhibi- 
tion of any of those spasmodic and distorted 
images which obey the incantations of vulgar 
exorcists. Every trace of study and contri- 
vance is obliterated by the hearty earnestness 
which pervades each successive period, and 
by the vernacular and homely odioms in which 
his meaning is conveyed. The recollection 
of William Cobbett will obtrude itself on the 
reader of these discourses, though the pre- 
sence of the sturdy athlete of the <* Political 
Register," with his sophistry and his sarcasm, 
his drollery and his irascible vigour, sorely 
disturbs the sacred emotions which it was the 
one object of the preacher to awaken. And it 
is in this grandeur and singleness of purpose 
that the charm of Whitfield's preaching seems 
really to have consisted. You feel that you 
have to do with a man who lived and spoke, 
and who would gladly have died, to deter his 
hearers from the path of destruction, and to 
guide them to holiness and peace. His gos- 
siping stories, and dramatic forms of speech, 
are never employed to hide the awful realities 
on which he is intent. Conscience is not per- 
mitted to find an intoxicating draught in even 
spiritual excitement, or an anodyne in glowing 
imagery. Guilt and its punishment, pardon 
and spotless purity, death and an eternal exist- 
ence, stand out in bold relief on every page. 
From these the eye of the teacher is never 
withdrawn, and to these the attention of the 
hearer is riveted. All that is poetic, grotesque, 
or rapturous, is employed to deepen these 
impressions, and is dimissed as soon as that 
purpose is answered. Deficient in learning, 
meagre in thought, and redundant in language 
as are these discourses, they yet fulfil the one 
great condition of genuine eloquence. They 
propagate their own kindly warmth, and leave 
their stings behind them. 

The enumeration of the sources of Whit 
field's power is still essentially detective. 
Neither energy, nor eloquence, nor histrionic 
talents, nor any artifices of style, nor the most 
genuine sincerity and self-devotedness, nor all 
these united, would have enabled him to mould 
the religious character of millions in his own 
and future generations. The secret lies denper. 
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though not very deep. It consisted in the na- 
ture of the theology he taught — in its perfect 
simplicity and universal application. His 
thirty or forty thousand sermons were hut so 
many variations on two key-notes. Man is 
guilty, and may obtain forgiveness ; he is im- 
mortal, and must ripen here fur endless weal 
or wo hereaAer. Expanded into innumerable 
forms, and diversified by infinite varieties of 
illustration, these two cardinal principles were 
sver in his heart and on his tongue. Let who 
would invoke poetry to embellish the Christian 
system, or philosophy to explore its esoteric 
depths, from his lips it was delivered as an 
awful and urgent summons to repent, to be- 
lieve, and to obey. To set to music the orders 
issued to seamen in a storm, or to address 
them in the language of Aristotle or Descartes, 
would have seemed to him not a whit more 
preposterous than to divert his hearers from 
their danger and their refuge, their duties and 
their hopes, to any topics more trivial or more 
abstruse. In fine, he was thoroughly and con- 
tinually in earnest, and, therefore, possessed 
that tension of the soul which admitted neither 
of lassitude nor relaxation, few and familiar as 
were the topics to which he was confined. 
His was, therefore, precisely that state of mind 
in which alone eloquence, properly so called, 
can be engendered, and a moral and intellec- 
tual sovereignty won. 

A still mpre important topic we pass over 
silently, not as doubting, or reluctant to ac- 
knowledge, the reality of that divine influence, 
of which the greatest benefactors of mankind 
are at most but the voluntary agents ; but be- 
cause, desiring to observe the proprieties of 
time and place, we abandon such discussions 
to pages more sacred than our own. 

The efiects of Whitfield's labours on suc- 
ceeding times have been thrown into the 
shade by the more brilliant fortunes of the 
ecclesiastical dynasty of which Wesley was 
at once the founder, the lawgiver, and the head. 
Yet a large proportion of the American 
churches, and that great body of the Church of 
England which, assuming the title of evangeli- 
cal, has been refused that of orthodox, may 
trace back their spiritual genealogy, by regu- 
lar descent from him. It appears, indeed, that 
fiiere are among them some who, for having 
disavowed this ancestry, have brought them- 
selves within the swing of Mr. Phillip's club. 
To rescue them, if it were possible, from the 
bruises which they have provoked, would be 
to arrest the legitimate march of penal justice. 
The consanguinity is attested by historical re- 
cords and by the strongest family resemblance. 
The quarterings of Whitfield are entitled to a 
conspicuous place in the evangelical scutch- 
eon; and they who bear it are not wise in 
being ashamed of the blazonry. 

Four conspicuous names connect the great 
field-preacher with the evangelical body, as it 
at present exists in the Church of England. 
The first of these, Henry Venn, exhibited in a 
systematic form the doctrines and precepts of 
the evangelical divinity in a treatise, bearing 
the insignificant title oi the ** New Whole Duty 
uf Man." He was the founder of that ** school 
of the prophets," which has, to the present 



day, continued to flourish with unabated or in- 
creasing vigour in the University of Cambridge, 
and the writer of a series of letters which have 
lately been edited by one of his lineal descend- 
ants. They possess the peculiar and very 
powerful charm of giving utterance to the 
most profound aflections in grave, chaste, and 
simple language, and indicate a rare subjec- 
tion of the intellectual, and sensitive, to the 
spiritual nature--of an intellect of no common 
vigour, and a sensibility of exquisite acuteness, 
to a spirit at once elevated and subdued by de- 
vout contemplations. 

He was followed by Joseph Milner, who, in 
a history of the Church of Christ, traced, from 
the days of the Apostles to the Reformation, 
the perpetual succession of an interior society 
by which the tenets of the Calvinistic Method- 
ists had been received and transmitted as a 
sacred deposit from age to age. A man of 
more spotless truth and honesty than Milner 
never yet assumed the historical oflice. But 
he was encumbered at once by a theory, and 
by the care of a grammar-school ; the one an- 
ticipating his judgments, the other narrowing 
the range of his investigations. His "appara- 
tus" included little more than the New Testa- 
ment, the Fathers, and the ecclesiastical histo- 
rians. To explore, to concentrate, and to 
scrutinize with philosophical scepticism, the 
evidences by which they are illustrated and 
explained, was a task unsuited alike to his 
powers, his devotion, and his taste. He has 
bequeathed to the world a book which can 
never lose its interest, either with those who 
read it to animate their piety, or with those 
who, in their search for historical truth, are 
willing not merely to examine the proofii, but 
to listen to the advocates. 

John Newton, most generally known as tb« 
fi'iend and spiritual guide of Cowper, has jret 
better claims to celebrity. For many years 
the standard-bearer of his section of the Angli- 
can church in London, he was the writer of 
many works, and especially of an autobiogra- 
phy, which is to b« numbered amongst the 
most singular and impressive delineations of 
human character. A more rare psychological 
phenomenon than Newton was never subjected 
to the examination of the curious. The cap- 
tain of a slave-ship, given up at one time to all 
manner of vice and debauchery, gradually 
emerges into a perfect Oroondates, haunted to 
the verge of madness by the sentimental* 
Psyche, but is still a slave-trader. He studies 
the Scriptures and the classics in his cabin, 
while his captives are writhing in mental and 
bodily agonies in the hold. With nerves of 
iron, and sinews of brass, he combines an al- 
most feminine tenderness, and becomes suc- 
cessively the victim of remorse, a penitent, a 
clergyman, an eminent preacher, an author of 
no mean pretensions in verse and prose, b^ 
loved and esteemed by the wise and good ; and 
at an extreme old age closes in honour, peace, 
and humble hope, a life of strange vicissitudes, 
and of still stranger contrasts. The position 
which he has the courage to challenge for 
himself in the chronicle of his party, is &at of 
an example of the salutary influence of their 
principles on a man once given up to reckless 
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gailt His friends and followers, with more 
discretion, and at least equal truth, assert for 
him the praise of having consecrated his riper 
and declining years to the practice of pure and 
undefiled religion ; and to the inculcation of it 
with all the vigour of his natural disposition, 
tempered by a composure and adorned by an 
elegance, the most remote from his primitive 
character. 

The last of the fathers of the Evangelical 
Church was Thomas Scott, the author of many 
books, and amongst these of a treatise called 
the •* Force of Truth," which records his own 
mental history; and of a Commentary on the 
Bible, in which the truth he sought and be- 
lieved himself to have found is discovered in 
almost every page of the inspired volume. 
Scott was nothing less than a prodigy of auto- 
didactic knowledge. Bred up in humble life, 
with little education, regular or irregular, and 
immersed from youth to age in clerical cares 
(of which a well-filled nursery and an ill-filled 
purse seem inevitable parts) he had neither 
money to multiply books, nor much leisure or 
inclination to read them. But he studied his 
congregation, his Bible, and himself. From 
those investigations, conducted with admirable 
sagacity, good faith and perseverance, he ac- 
cumulated a fund of thought indigenous if not 
original, accurate if not profound, which, con- 
sidered as the gathering of a solitary mind, is 
altogether marvellous. In the later editions 
of his work, indeed, he interspersed such 
learning as he had derived from subsequent 
study. But, inverting the established order, 
he seems to have published his own books 
iSrst, and to have read those of other men 
afterwards. Such a process, executed with 
such zeal and earnestness, if aided by a vivid 
imagination, would have rendered his specu- 
lations instinct with breath and life ; if directed 
by vanity, it would have ascribed to the sacred 
oracles some wild novelties of meaning at jar 
with the sense and spirit of their authors ; if 
guided by mercenary views, it would have 
brought them into harmony with the opinions 
of the orthodox dispensers of ecclesiastical 
emolimients and honours. But imagination 
in the mind of Thomas Scott was not merely 
wanting, it was a negative quantity; and his 
chariot-wheels drove heavily. The thirst of 
praise or of wealth was quenched by a desire 
as simple and as pure as ever prompted 
human activity to promote the Divine glory 
and the good of man. He would have seen 
the labours of his life perish, and would have 
perished with them, rather than distort the 
sense of revelation by a hair's breadth from 
what he believed to be its genuine meaning. 
He rendered to his par^ (if with such a man 
party can be fitly associated) the inestimable 
service of showing how their distinguishing 
tenets may be deduced from the sacred canon, 
or reconciled with it; and of placing their 
feet on that which Chillingworth had pro- 
claimed as the rock of the Reformation. 

Gradually, however, it came to pass in the 
Evangelical, as in other societies, that the 
symbol was adopted by many who were stran- 
%en to the spirit of the original institution ; — 
by many an indolent, trivial, or luxurious 
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aspirant to its advantages, both temporal and 
eternal. The terms of membership had never 
been definite or severe. Whitfield and hu 
followers had required from those who joinea 
their standard neither the adoption of any new 
ritual, nor the abandonment of any established 
ceremonies, nor an irksome submission to 
ecclesiastical authority, nor the renunciation 
of any reputable path to eminence or to wealth. 
The distinguishing tenets are few and easily 
learned; the necessary observances neither 
onerous nor unattended with much pleasurable 
emotion. In the lapse of years the discipline 
of the society imperceptibly declined, and 
errors coeval with its existence exhibited 
themselves in an exaggerated form. When 
country gentlemen and merchants, lords spiri 
tual and temporal, and even fashionable ladies 
gave in their adhesion, their dignities unin- 
vaded, their ample expenditure flowing chiefly 
in its accustomed channels, and their saloons 
as crowded if not as brilliant as before, the 
spirit of Whitfield was to be traced among his 
followers, not so much in the burning zeal and 
self-devotion of that extraordinary man, as in 
his insubordination tii episcopal rule and un- 
quenchable thirst for spiritual excitement 
Although the fields and the market-places no 
longer echoed to the voice of the impassioned 
preacher and the hallelujahs of enraptured 
myriads ; yet spacious theatres, sacred to such 
uses, received a countless host to harangue or 
to applaud ; to recount or to hear adventures 
of stirring interest ; to propagate the Christian 
faith to the furthest recesses of the globe ; to 
drop the superfluous guinea, and to retire 
with feelings strangely balanced between the 
human and the divine, the glories of heaven 
and the vanities of earth. 

The venerable cloisters of Oxford sheltered 
a new race of students, who listened not with- 
out indignation, to the rumours of this reli- 
gious movement. Invigorated by habitual 
self-denial; of unsullied, perhaps of austere 
virtue ; with intellectual powers of no vulgar 
cast; and deeply conversant with Christian 
antiquity, — they acknowledged a Divine com- 
mand to recall their country to a piety more 
profound and masculine, more meek and con- 
templative. They spoke in the name and with 
the authority of the "Catholic Church," the 
supreme interpreter of the holy mysteries con- 
fided to her care. That sublime abstraction 
has not indeed, as of yore, a visible throne and 
a triple crown ; nor can she now point to the 
successors of the fishermen of Galilee col- 
lected into a sacred college at the Vatican. 
Though still existing in a mysterious unity of 
communion, faith, and practice, she is present 
in every land and among all people, where 
due honour is paid to the episcopal office de- 
rived by an unbroken succession from the 
apostles. Her doctrines are those to which 
Rome and Constantinople have made some 
corrupt additions, but which the Ante-Nicene 
fathers professed and our Anglo-Saxon ances* 
tors adopted. She requires the rigid obser 
vance of her ancient formularies, and calls on 
her children to adore rather than to investi- 
gate. She announces tenets which the un- 
learned must submissively- receive with a 
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jio(iest self-distrust; inculcates a morality 
firbicn pervades and sanctifies the most mi- 
Dute. not less than the more considerable of 
our actions ; and demands a piety which is to 
be avowed not by the utterance of religious 
Sentiments, nor by a retreat from the ordinary 
pursuits or pleasures of the world, but by the 
silent tenor of a devout life. If among the 
teachers of this new or restored divinity, Oi- 
ford should raise up another Whitfield, the 
principles for which the martyrs of the Refor- 
mation died might be in peril of at least a 
temporary subversion, in that church which 
has for the last three centuries numbered 
Cranmer, Hooper, and Ridley, amongst her 
most venerated fathers. The extent of the 
danger will be best estimated by a short sur- 
vey of the career of the only confessor of Ox- 
ford Catholicism, who has yet taken his place 
in ecclesiastical biography. 

Richard Hurrell Froude was born " on the 
Feast of the Annunciation" in 1803, and died 
in 1836. He was an Etonion ; a* fellow of 
Oriel college ; a priest in holy orders ; the 
writer of journals, letters, sermons, and unsuc- 
cessful prize essays ; an occasional contributor 
to the periodical literature of his theological 
associates ; and, during the last four years of 
his life, a resident alternately in the south of 
Europe and the West Indies. If the progress 
of his name to oblivion shall be arrested for 
some brief interval, it will be owing to the 
strange discretion with which his surviving 
(ricnds have disclosed to the world the curious 
and melancholy portraiture drawn bj his own 
hand of the effects of their peculiar system. 
** The extreme importance of the views to the 
development of which the whole is meant to 
be subservient," and " the instruction derivable 
from a full exhibition of his character as a wit- 
ness to those views," aiford the inadequate 
apology for inviting the world to read a self- 
examination as frank and unreserved as the 
most courageous man could have committed 
to paper in this unscrupulous and inquisitive 
generation. Yet, if the editors of Mr. Froude's 
papers are the depositaries of those which his 
mother appears to have written, and will pub- 
lish them also, it will be impossible to refuse 
them absolution from whatever penalties they 
may have already incurred. These volumes 
contain but one letter from that lady ; and it 
contrasts with the productions of her son as 
the voice of a guardian angel with the turbu- 
lent language of a spirit to which it had been 
appointed to minister. She read his heart 
with a mother's sagacity, and thus revealed it 
to himself with a mother^s tenderness and 
truth. 

" From his very birth his temper has been 
peculiar; pleasing, intelligent, and attaching, 
when his mind was undisturbed and he was in 
the company of people who treated him reason- 
ably and kindly; but exceedingly impatient 
under vexatious circumstances; very much 
disposed to find his own amusement in teasing 
and vexing others ; and almost entirely incorri- 
gible when it was necessary to reprove him. 
I mver could find a successful mode of treat- 
ing him. Harshness made him obstinate and 
gloomy ; calm and long displeasure mad« him 



stupid and sullen ; and kind patience had not 
sufficient power over his feelings to force him 
to govern himself. After a statement of such 
great faults, it may seem an inconsistency to 
say, that he nevertheless still bore about him 
strong marks of a promising character. In all 
points of substantial principle his feelings 
were just and high. He had (for his age) ao 
unusually deep feeling of admiration for evei^ 
thing which was good and noble ; his relish 
was lively and his taste good, for all the plea- 
sures of the imagination ; and he was also quite 
conscious of his own faults, and (un tempted) 
had a just dislike to them." 

Though the mother and the child are tcth 
beyond the reach of all human opinion, it 
seems almost an impiety to transcribe her 
estimate of his early character, and to add, 
that, when developed and matured ia his riper 
years, it but too distinctly fulfilled her less 
favourable judgment Exercising a stem and 
absolute dominion over all the baser passions, 
with a keen perception of the beautiful in na- 
ture and in art, and a deep homage for the 
sublime in morals ; imbued with the spirit of 
the classical authors, and delighting in the 
strenuous exercise of talents which, if they fell 
short of excellence, rose far above mediocrity, 
Mr. Froude might have seemed to want no 
promise of an honourable rank in literature, 
or of distinction in his sacred office. His 
career was intercepted by a premature death, 
but enough is recorded to show that his aspi- 
rations, however noble, must have been de- 
feated by the pride and moroseness which his 
mother's wisdom detected, and which her love 
disclosed to him ; united as they were to a con- 
stitutional distrust of his own powers and a 
weak reliance on other minds for guidance 
and support. A spirit at once haughty and 
unsustained by genuine self-confidence ; sub- 
dued by the stronger will or intellect of other 
men, and glorying in that subjection ; regard- 
ing its opponents with an intolerance exceed- 
ing their own ; and, in the midst of all, turning 
with no infrequent indignation on itself — 
might form the basis of a good dramatic 
sketch, of which Mr. Froude might not un- 
worthily sustain the burden. But a ** dialogue 
of the dead," in which Greorge Whitfield and 
Richard Froude should be Uie interlocutors, 
would be a more appropriate channel for illus- 
trating the practicad uses of '* the second re- 
formation," and of the " Catholic restoration," 
which it is the object of their respective bio» 
graphies to illustrate. Rhadamanthus having 
dismissed them from his tribunal, they would 
compare together their juvenile admiration of 
the drama, their ascetic discipline at Oxford, 
their early dependence on stronger or more 
resolute minds, their propensity to self-observa- 
tion and to record its results on paper, their 
opinions of the negro race, and the surprise 
with which they witnessed the worship of the 
Church of Rome in lands where it is still tri- 
umphant So far all is peace, and the eoih 
coraea animss exchange such greetings as pass 
between disembodied spirits. But when the 
tidings brought by the new denizen of the 
Elysian fields to the reformer of the eighteenth 
century, reach his affrighted shade, the regions 
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of the blessed are dismrbed by an unwonted 
discord ; and the fiery soul of Whitfield blazes 
with intense desire to resume his wanderings 
through the earth, and to lift up his voice 
against the new apostasy. 

It was with no unmanly dread of the probe, 
tmt from want of skill or leisure to employ it, 
that the self-scrutiny of Whitfield seldom or 
never penetrated much below the surface. 
Preach he must ; and when no audience could 
be brought together, he seized a pen and ex- 
horted himself. The uppermost feeling, be it 
what it may, is put down in his journal honestly, 
vigorously and devoutly. Satan is menaced 
and upbraided. Intimations from Heaven are 
recorded without one painful doubt of their 
origin. He prays and exults, anticipates the 
future with delight, looks back to the past with 
thankfiilness, blames himself simply because 
he thinks himself to blame, despairs of nothing, 
fears nothing, and has not a moment's ill-wiU 
to any human being. 

Mr. Froude conducts his written soliloquies 
in a different spirit. His idtroverted gaze 
analyzes with elaborate minuteness the va- 
rious motives at the confluence of which his 
active powers receive their impulse, and, with 
perverted sagacity, pursues the self-examina- 
tion, until, bewildered in the dark labyrinth of 
his own nature, he escapes to the cheerful 
light of day by locking up his journal. ''A 
friend" (whose real name is as distinctly inti- 
mated under its initial letter as if the patro- 
nymic were written at length) ** advises burning 
confessions. I cannot make up my mind to 
that," replies the penitent, ** but I think I can 
see many points in which it will be likely to 
do me good to be cut oflf for some time from 
these records.*' On such a subject the author 
of " The Christian Year" was entitled to more 
deference. The great ornament of the Col- 
lege de Propaganda at Oxford, he also had 
used the mental microscope to excess. Admo- 
nishing men to approach their Creator not as 
isolated beings, but as members of the Uni- 
versal Church, and teaching the inmates of 
her hallowed courts to worship in strains so 
pure, so reverent, and so meek, as to answer 
not unworthily to the voice of hope and recon- 
ciliation in which she is addressed by her 
Divine Head, yet had this ** sweet singer" so 
brooded over the evanescent processes of his 
own spiritual nature, as not seldom to throw 
round his meaning a haze which rendered it 
imperceptible to his readers and probably to 
himself. With what sound judgment he coun- 
telled Mr. Froude to bum his books may be 
judged from the following entries in them: 

'^ I have been talking a great deal to B. about 
religion to-day. He seems to take such straight- 
forward practical views of it that, when I am 
talkini; to him, I wonder what I have been 
bothering myself with all the summer, and 
almost doubt how far it is right to allow my- 
self to indulge in speculations on a subject 
where all that is necessary is so plain and 
obvious."—** Yesterday when I went out shoot- 
ing, I fancied I did not care whether I hit or 
not, but when it came to the point I found 
myself anxious, and, after having killed, was 
not unwilling to let myself be considered a 



better shot than I had described myself, 
had an impulse, too, to let it be thought I haa 
only three shots when I really had had four. It 
was slight, to be sure, but I felt it" — ** I have 
read my journal, though I can hardly identify 
myself with the person it describes. It seems 
like leaving some one under one's guardian* 
ship who was an intolerable fool, and exposed 
himself to my contempt every moment for the 
most ridiculous and trifling motives; and 
while I was thinking all this, I went into L.'s 
room to seek a pair of shoes, and on hearing 
him coming got away as silently as possible. 
Why did I do this t Did I think I was doing 
what L. did not like, or was it the relic of a 
sneaking habit t I will ask myself these ques- 
tions again." — ** I have a sort of vanity which 
aims at my own good opinion, and I look for 
any thing to prove to myself Uiat I am more 
anxious to mind myself than other people. I 
was very hungry, but because I thought the 
charge unreasonable, I tried to shirk the 
waiter ; sneaking !" — ^'* Yesterday I was much 
put out by an old fellow chewing tobacco 
and spitting across me ; also bad thoughts of 
various kinds kept presenting themselves to my 
mind when it was vacant." — ** I talked sillily 
to^ay as I used to do last term, but took no 

Fleasure in it, so I am not ashamed. Although 
don't recollect any harm of myself, yet I 
don't feel that I have made a clean breast of 
it"— «I forgot to mention that I had been 
looking round my rooms and thinking that 
they looked comfortable and nice, and that I 
said in my heart. Ah, ha ! I am warm."—** It 
always suggests itself to me that a wise thought 
is wasted when it is kept to myself, against 
which, as it is my most bothering temptation, 
I will set down some arguments to be called 
to mind in time of trouble." — ^Now I am 
proud of this, and think that the knowledge it 
shows of myself implies a greatness of mind." — 
** These records are no guide to me to show 
the state of my mind afterwards ; they are so 
far from being exercises of humility, that they 
lessen the shame of what I record just as pro- 
fessions and good-will to other people recon- 
cile us to our neglect of them." 

The precept **know thyself," came down 
from heaven ; but such self-knowledge as this 
has no heavenward tendency. It is no part 
of the economy of our nature, or of the will of 
our Maker, that we should so cunningly un- 
ravel the subtle filaments of which our mo- 
tives are composed. If a man should subject 
to such a scrutiny the feelings of others 
to himself, he would soon lose his faith in 
human virtue and aflection; and the mind 
which should thus put to the question its own 
workings in the domestic or social relations 
of life would ere long become the victim of a 
still more fatal skepticism. Why dream that 
this reflex operation, which, if directed towards 
those feelings of which our fellow-creatures 
are the object, would infallibly eject from the 
heart all love and all respect for man, should 
strengthen either the love or the fear of God 1 
A well-tutored conscience aims at breadth 
rather than minuteness of survey ; and tasks 
itself much more to ascertain general "esulti 
than to find out the solution V ZiLii^ ^ 
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long as religious men musi reveal their " expe- 
riences," and self-defamation revels in its pre- 
sent impunity, there is no help for it, but in 
withholding the applause to which even lowli- 
ness itself aspires for the candour with which 
it is combined, and the acuteness by which it 
is embellished. 

It is not by these nice self-observers that the 
creeds of hoar antiquity, and the habits of cen- 
turies are to be shaken ; nor is snch high em- 
prize reserved for ascetics who can pause to 
enumerate the slices of bread and butter from 
which they have abstained. When Whitfield 
wonld mortify his body, he set about it like a 
man. The paroxysm was short, indeed, but 
terrible. While it lasted his diseased imagi- 
nation brought soul and body into deadly con- 
flict, the fierce spirit spuming, trampling, and 
well-nigh destroying the peccant carcass. Not 
so the fastidious and refined *< witness to the 
views" of the restorers of the Catholic Church. 
The strife between his spiritual and animal 
nature is recorded in his journal in snch terms 
as these : — ** Looked with greediness to see if 
there was goose on the table for dinner." — 
** Meant to have kept a fast, and did abstain 
from dinner, but at tea ate buttered toast" — 
^ Tasted nothing to-day till teartime, and then 
only one cup and dry bread." — ** I have kept 
my fast strictly, having taken nothing till near 
nine this evening, and then only a cup of tea 
and a little bread without butter, but it has not 
been as easy as it was last." — " I made rather 
a more hearty tea than nsnal, quite giving up 
the notion of a fast in W.'s rooms, and by this 
weakness have occasioned another slip." 

Whatever may be thonght of the propriety 
of disclosing such passages as these, they will 
provoke a contemptuous smile fVom no one 
who knows much of his own heart But they 
may relieve the anxiety of the alarmists. Lu- 
ther and Zuingle, Cranmer, and Latimer, may 
still rest in their honoured graves. "Take 
courage, brother Ridley, we shall light np such 
a flame in England as shall not soon be put 
out," is a prophecy which will not be defeated 
by the successors of those who heard it, so 
long as their confessors shall be vacant to 
record, and their doctors to publish, contrite 
reminiscences of a desire for roasted goose, 
and of an undue indulgence in buttered toast 

Yet the will to subvert the doctrines and 
discipline of the Reformation is not wanting, 
and is not concealed. Mr. Froude himself, 
were he still living, might, indeed, object to be 
judged by his careless and familiar letters. 
No such objection can, however, be made by 
the eminent persons who have deliberately 
given ihem to the world on account of " the 
truth and extreme importance of the views to 
which the whole is meant to be subservient," 
and in which they record their ** own general 
concurrence." Of these weighty truths take 
the following examples : 

** You will be shocked at my avowal that I 
am every day becoming a less and less loyal 
son of the Reformation. It appears to me 
plain, that in all matters which seem to us 
indiflerent, or even doubtful, we should con- 
form our practices to those of the Church, 
^hich has preserved its traditionary practices 



unbroken. We cannot know about any seeia 
ingly indiflerent practice of the Church oi 
Rome that is not a development of the aposto> 
lie 1^0$, and it is to no purpose to say that we 
can find no proof of it in the writings of the 
first six centuries — ^they must find a disproof 
if they would do any thing." — ^I ^nk people 
are injudicious who talk against the Roman 
Catholics for worshipping saints and hononih 
ing the Virgin and images, 6ce. These things 
may, perhaps, be idolatrous; I cannot make 
up my mind about it" — "P. called us the 
Papal Protestant Church, in which he proved 
a double ignorance, as we are Catholics with- 
out the popery, and Church of England men 
without the protestantism." — ^**The more I 
think over that view of yours about regarding 
our present communion service, &c^ as a judg- 
ment on the Church, and taking it as ttie 
crumbs from the apostle's table, the more I 
am struck with its fitness to be dwelt upon as 
tending to check the intrusion of irreverent 
thoughts, without in any way interfering with 
one's just indignation." — ^" Your trumpery prin- 
ciple about Scripture being the sole rule of 
faith in fundamentals (I nauseate the word) 
is but a mutilated edition, without the breadth 
and axiomatic character, of the originaL" — 
''Really I hate the Reformation and the r^ 
formers more and more, and have almost 
made up my mind that the rationalist spirit 
they set afloat is the 4tv&»tpo^i;t^( of the 
Revelation." Why do you praise Ridley ? Do 
you know sufiKcient good about him to coun- 
terbalance the fact, that he was the associate 
of Cranmer, Peter Martyr, and Bucer!"— ^I 
wish you could get to know something of 8. 
and W. (Southey and Wordsworth) and un- 
protestantize and un-Miltouize them." — *^Haw 
is it wx are to much in advance of our generic 
tionr 

Spirit of George Whitfield ! how would thy 
voice, rolled from " the secret place of thun- 
ders," have overwhelmed these puny protests 
against the truths which it proclaimed from 
the rising to the setting sun! In what does 
the modem creed of Oxford difi*er from the 
ancient faith of Rome 1 Hurried along by the 
abhorred current of advancing knowledge and 
social improvement, they have indeed re- 
nounced papal dominion, and denied papal 
infallibility, and rejected the grosser super- 
stitions which Rome herself at once despises 
and promotes. But a prostrate submission to 
human authority (though veiled under words 
of vague and mysterious import) — the repose 
of the wearied or indolent mind on external 
observances — an escape from the arduous ex- 
ercise of man's highest facuhies in the wor- 
ship of his Maker — the usurped dominion of 
the imaginative and sensitive over the intel- 
lectual powers — these are the common cha- 
racteristics of both systems. 

The Reformation restored to the Christian 
world its only authentic canon, and its on« 
Supreme Head. It proclaimed the Scriptures 
as the rule of life ; and the Divine Redeemer 
as the supreme and central object to whom 
every eye must turn, and on whom every hope 
must rest It cast down not only the idols 
erected for the adoration of the vulgar, but tha 
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idolatrous abstractions to which the worship 
of more cultivated minds was rendered. Pene- 
trating the design, and seizing the spirit of 
the gospels, the reformers inculcated the faith 
in which the sentient and the spiritual in 
man's com]>ound nature had each its appro- 
priate office ; the one directed to the Redeemer 
m his palpable form, the other to the Divine 
Paraclete in his hidden agency ; while, united 
with these, they exhibited to a sinful but peni- 
tent race the parental character of the Omni- 
present Deity. Such is not the teaching of 
the restored theology. The most eminent of 
its professors have thrown open the doors of 
Mr. Froude's oratory, and have invited all 
passers-by to notice in his prayers and medi- 
tations **the absence of any distinct mention 
of our Lord and Saviour.'' They are exhorted 
not to doubt that there was a read though silent 
** allusion to Christ" under the titles in which 
the Supreme Being is addressed; and are told 
that " this circumstance may be a comfort to 
those who cannot bring themselves to assume 
the tone of many popular writers of this day, 
who yet are discouraged by the peremptori- 
ness with which it is exacted of them. The 
truth is, that a mind alive to its own real state 
often shrinks to utter what it most dwells 
upon ; and is too full of awe and fear to do 
more than silently hope what it most wishes." 
It would indeed be presumptuous to pass a 
censure, or to hazard an opinion, on the pri- 
vate devotions of any man; but there is no 
such risk in rejecting the apology which the 
publishers of those secret exercises have ad- 
vanced for Mr. Fronde's departure from the 
habits of his fellow Christians. Feeble, in- 
deed, and emasculate must be the system, 
which, in its delicate distaste for the << popular 
writers of the day," would bury in silence the 
name in which every tongue and language has 
been summoned to worship and to rejoice. 
Well may "awe and fear" become all who 
assume and all who invoke it But an ** awe" 
which ''shrinks to utter" the name of Him 
who was bom at Bethlehem, and yet does not 
fear to use the name which is ineffable; — a 
** fear" which can make mention of the Father, 
but may not speak of the Brother, of all — is a 
feeling which fairly baffles comprehension. 
There is a much more simple, though a less 
imposing theory. Mr. Froude permitted him- 
self, and was encouraged by bis correspond- 
ents, to indulge in the language of antipathy 
and scorn towards a large body of his fellow 
Christians. It tinges his letters, his journals, 
and is not without its influence even on his 
devotions. Those despised men too often cele- 
brated the events of their Redeemer's life, and 
the benefits of his passion, in language of 
offensive familiarity, and invoked him with 
fond and feeble epithets. Therefore, a good 
Oxford Catholic must envelope in m]rstic 
terms all allusion to Him round whom as its 
centre the whole Christian system revolves. 
The line of demarcation between themselves 
and these coarse sentimentalists must be broad 
and deep, even though it should exclude those 
by whom it is run, from all the peculiar and 
distinctive ground on which the standard of 
the Protestant churches has beea •erected. 



There is nothing to dread from such hcdtilitji 
and such enemies. A fine lady visits the 
United States, and, in loathing against the 
tobacconized republic, becomes an absolutist 
A "double firstrclass" theologian overhears 
the Evangelical psalmody, and straightway 
turns Catholic But Congress will not dissolve 
at the bidding of the fair ; nor will Exeter hall 
be closed to propitiate the fastidious. The 
martyrs of disgust and the heroes of revolu- 
tions are composed of opposite materials, and 
are cast in very different moulds. Nothing 
truly great or formidable was ever yet accom- 
plished, in thought or action, by men whose 
love for truth was not strong enough to tri- 
umph over their dislike of the offensive objects 
with which it may be associated. 

Mr. Froude was the victim of these associa- 
tions. Nothing escapes his abhorrence which 
has been regarded with favour by his political 
or religions antagonists. The Bill for the 
Abolition of Slavery was recommended to 
Parliament by an administration more than 
suspected of liberalism. The ''Witness to 
Catholic Views," " in whose sentiments as a 
whole," his editors concur, visits the West 
Indies, and they are not afraid to publish the 
following report of his feelings : — " I have felt 
it a kind or duty to maintain in my mind an 
habitual hostility to the niggers, and to chuckle 
over the failures of the new system, as if these 
poor wretches concentrated in themselves all 
the whiggery, dissent, cant, and abomination 
that have been ranged on their side." Lest 
this should pass for a pleasant extravagance, 
the editors enjoin the reader not to "confound 
the author's view of the negro cause and of 
the ab$iraet n^ro with his feelings towards 
any he should exactly meet ;" and Professor 
Tholuck is summoned from Germany to ex- 
plain how the " originators of error" may law- 
luUy be the objects of a good man's hate, and 
how it may innocently overflow upon all their 
clients, kindred, and connexions. Mr. Froude's 
feelings towards the "abstract negro" would 
have satisfied the learned professor in his 
most indignant mood. "I am ashamed," he 
says, " I cannot get over my prejudices against 
the niggers." — ^" Every one I meet seems to 
me like an incarnation of the whole Anti- 
Slavery Society, and Fowell Buxton at their 
head." — ^"The thing that strikes me as most 
remarkable in the cat of these niggers is 
excessive immodesty, a forward, stupid fami- 
liarity intended for civility, which prejudices 
me against them worse even than Buxton's 
cant did. It is getting to be the fashion with 
every body, even the planters, to praise the 
emancipation and Mr. Stanley." Mr. Froude, 
or rather his editors, appear to have fallen into 
the error of supposing that his profession gave 
him not merely the right to admonish, but the 
privilege to scold. Lord Stanley and Mr. 
Buxton have, however, the consolation of 
being railed at in good company. Hampden 
is " hated" with much zeal, thought it is admit- 
ted, with imperfect knowledge. Louis Philippe, 
and his associates of the Three Days, receive 
the following humane benediction — ^I sin- 
cerely hope Uie march of mind in France mojf 
yet prune a bloody oneT " The election of the 
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wretched B. for — > and that base fellow, H. 

for , in spite of the exposure," Ac. Again, 

the editors protest against our supposing that 
this is a plajrful exercise in the art of exagge- 
ration. **It should be observed," they say, 
''as in other parts of this volume, that the 
author used these words on principle, not as 
abuse, but as expressing matters of fact, as a 
way of bringing before his own mind things 
as they are." 

Milton, however, is the especial object of 
Mr. Froude's virtuous abhorrence. He is " a 
detestable author." Mr. Froude rejoices to 
learn something of the puritans, because, as 
he says, ''It gives me a better right to hate 
Milton, and accounts for many of the things 
which most disgusted me in his (not in my 
sense of the word) poetry." — '* A lady told me 

?esterday that you wrote the article of Sacred 
'oetry, dec. I thought it did not come up to 
what I thought your standard of aversion to 
Milton." Mr. Froude and his editors must be 
delivered over to the secular arm under the 
writ De Heretieo Comburando for their wilful 
obstinacy in rejecting the infallible sentence 
of the fathers and CBCumenical counsels of the 
church poetical, on this article of faith. There 
is no room for mercy. They did not belong 
to the audience, meet but few, to whom the im- 
mortal addressed himself— to that little com- 
pany to which alone it is reserved to estimate 
the powers of such a mind, and reverently to 
notice its defects. They were of that multi- 
tude who have to make their choice between 
repeating the established creed and holding 
their peace. Why are free-thinkers in litera- 
ture to be endured more than in religion 1 
The guilt of liberalism has clearly been con- 
tracted by this rash judgment; and Professor 
Tholuck being the witness, it exposes the cri- 
minals and the whole society of Oriel, nay, 
Che . entire University itself, to the diffusive 
indignation of all who cling to the Catholic 
feith in poetry. 
There are much better things in Mr. Fronde's 



book than the preceding quotations might ap 

Sear to promise. If given as specimens ol 
is power, they would do gross injustice to i 
good and able man, a ripe scholar, and a de- 
vout Christian. But as illustrations of the 
temper and opinions of those who now sit it 
Wycliffe's seat, they are neither unfair nor 
imimportant And they may also convince ail 
whom it concerns, that hitherto, at least, Ox- 
ford has not given birth to a new race of 
giants, by whom the evangelical founders and 
missionaries of the Church of England will be 
expelled from their ancient dominion, or the 
Protestant world excluded from the light of 
day and the free breath of heaven. 

Whenever the time shall be ripe for writing 
the ecclesiastical history of the last and the 
present age, a curious chapter may be devoted 
to the rise and progress of the Evangelical 
body in England from the days of Whitfield to 
our own. It will convey many important les- 
sons. It will manifest the irresistible power 
of the doctrines of the Reformation when pro- 
claimed with honesty and zeal, even though 
its teachers be unskilled in those studies which 
are essential to a complete and comprehen- 
sive theology. It will show that infirmities 
which, not without some reason, offend the 
more cultivated, and disgust the more fasti- 
dious members of the Catholic Church amongst 
us, are but as the small dust in the balance, 
when weighed against the mighty energy of 
those cardmal truths in the defence of which 
Wycliffe and Lather, Knox and Calvin, Ridley 
and Latimer, lived and laboured, and died 
It may also prove that recondite learning, deep 
piety and the purest virtue may be all com- 
bined in bosoms which are yet contracted by 
narrow and unsuspected prejudices. But, 
above all, it may teach mutual charity ; admo- 
nishing men to listen with kindness and self- 
distrust even to each other's extravagant 
claims to an exclusive knowledge of the Di- 
vine will, and the exclusive possession of tht 
Divine favour. 



D'AUBIGN^'S HISTORY OF THE GREAT 

REFORMATION.* 



[EnnrBTTaGH Rkvikw, 1839.] 



EiroLisH literature is singularly defective in 
whatever relates to the Reformation in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and to the lives of the 
great men by whom it was accomplished. A 
native of this island who would know any 
thing to the purpose, of Reuchlin or Hutten, or 
Luther or Melancthon, of Zuingle, Bucer or 
CBcolampadius, of Calvin or Farel, must be- 
take himself to other languages than his own. 

* Hi$Ury of ths Ctreat R^formiUion of tkt SixUiUh 
Conturf, m Oormanft Switterlamd, 4>e. By J. II. MniLl 
D*AuBioNS, President of the Theological School of 
0«flers. 9wo. Vol. I. London, 1838. 



To fill this void in our libraries, is an enter 
prise which might stimulate the zeal, and 
establish the reputation of the ripest student 
of Ecclesiastical History amongst us. In no 
other field could he discover more ample re- 
sources for narratives of dramatic interest; 
for the delineation of characters contrasted in 
every thing except their common design ; for 
exploring the influence of philosophy, arts, and 
manners, on the fortunes of mankind ; and for 
reverently tracing the footsteps of Divine Pro- 
vidence, moving among the ways and works 
of men» imparting dignity to events oUierwi^ 
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anlmportant, and a deep significance to occur- 
rences in any other view as trivial as a border 
raid, or the palaver of an African village. 

Take, for example, the life of Ulric de Hut- 
ten, a noble, a warrior, and a rake ; a theolo- 
gian withal, and a reformer; and at the same 
time the author, or one of the authors, of a 
satire to be classed amongst the most effective 
which the' world has ever seen. Had the 
recreative powers of Walter Scott been exer- 
cisod on Hutten's story, how familiar would 
all Christendom have been with the stem 
Baron of Franconia, and Ulric, his petulant 
boy ; with the fat Abbot of Foulde driving the 
fiery youth by penances and homilies to range 
a literary vagabond on the face of the earth ; 
with the burgomaster of Frankfort, avenging 
by a still more formidable punishment the 
pasquinade which had insulted his civic dig- 
nity. How vivid would be the image of Hut- 
ten at the siege of Pavia, soothing despair 
itself by writing his own epitaph ; giving com- 
bat to five Frenchmen for the glory of Maxi- 
milian ; and receiving from the delighted em- 
peror the frugal reward of a poetic crown. 
Then would have succeeded the court and 
princely patronage of "the Pope of Mentz," 
and the camp and the castle of the Lord of 
Sickengen, until the chequered scene closed 
with Ulric's death-bed employment of pro- 
ducing a satire on his stupid physician. All 
things were welcome to Hutten; arms and 
love, theology and debauchery, a disputation 
with the Thomists, a controversy with Eras- 
mus, or a war to the knife with the dunces of 
his age. His claim to have written the Epis' 
tolas Obscurorum Virorumi has, indeed, been 
disputed, though with little apparent reason. 
It IS at least clear that he asserted his own 
title, and that no other candidate for that equi- 
vocal honour united in himself the wit and 
learning, the audacity and licentiousness, which 
successively adorn and disfigure that extraor- 
dinary collection. Neither is it quite just to 
prelude the satirist from the list of those who 
I -nt a material aid to the Reformation. It is 
not, certainly, by the heartiest or the most 
contemptuous laugh that d3masties, whether 
civil or religious, are subverted ; but it would 
be unfair to deny altogether to Hutten the 
praise of having contributed by his merciless 
banter to the successes of wiser and better men 
than himself. To set on edge the teeth of the 
Ciceronians by the Latinity of the correspond- 
ents of the profound Ortuinus, was but a plea- 
sant jest; but it was something more to confer 
an immorality of ridicule on the erudite doc- 
tors who seriously apprehended, from the study 
of Greek and Hebrew, the revival at once of 
the worship of Minerva, and of the rite of cir- 
cumcision. It was in strict satirical justice, 
that characters were assi^ed to these sages 
in a farce as broad as was ever drawn by 
Aristophanes or Moliere ; and which was des- 
titute neither of their riotous mirth, nor even 
of some of that deep wisdom which it was 
their pleasure to exhibit beneath that mask. 

Much as Luther, himself, asper, incolumi 
gramtatejocum tentaviU he received with little 
relish these sallies of his facetious ally; whom 
te Dot only censured for employing die lan- 



guage of reproach and insult, but, harder still, 
described as a buffoon. It is, perhaps, well 
for the dignity of the stem reformer that the 
taunt was unknown to the object of it; for, 
great as he was, Hutten would not have spared 
him; and as the quiver of few satirists has 
been stored with keener or piore envenomed 
shafts, so, few illustrious men have exposed 
to such an assailant a greater number of vul- 
nerable points. But of these, or of his other 
private habits, little is generally recorded. 
History having claimed Luther for her own, 
biography has yielded to the pretensions of 
her more stately sister ; and the domestic and 
interior life of the antagonist of Leo and of 
Charles yet remains to be written. The mate- 
rials are abundant, and of the highest interest; — 
a collection of letters scarcely less voluminous 
than those of Voltaire; the CoUoquia Merualia, 
in some parts of more doubtful authenticity, 
yet, on the whole, a genuine record of his con- 
versation ; his theological writings, a mine of 
egotisms of the richest ore ; and the works of 
Melancthon, Seckendorf, Cochloeus, Erasmus, 
and many others, who flourished in an age 
when, amongst learned xnen, to write and to 
live were almost convertible terms. The vo- 
lume whose title-page we have transcribed, if. 
in fact, an unfinished life of Luther, closing 
with his appeal from the pope to a general 
council. We have selected it as the most ela- 
borate, from a long catalogue of works on the 
Reformation, recently published on the- conti- 
nent, by the present inheritors of the princi- 
ples and passions which first agitated Europe 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. By 
far the most amusing of the series is the col- 
lection of Lutheriana by M. Michele^ which 
we are bound to notice with especial gratitude, 
as affording a greater number of valuable 
references than all other books of the same 
kind put together. It was drawn up as a 
relaxation from those severer studies ofi which 
M. Michelet's historical fame depends. But 
the pastime of some men is worth far more 
than the labours of the rest ; and this compila- 
tion has every merit but that of an appropriate 
title ; for an auto-biography it assuredly is not, 
in any of the senses, accurate or popular, of 
that much abused word. Insulated in our 
habits and pursuits, not less than in our geo- 
graphical position, it is but tardily that, within 
the entrenchment pf our four seas, we sympa- 
thize with the intellectual movements of the 
nations which dwell beyond them. Many, 
however, are the motives, of at least equal 
force in these islands as in the old and new 
continents of the Christian world, for divert- 
ing the eye from the present to the past, from 
those who would now reform, to those who 
first reformed, the churches of Europe. Or, if 
graver reasons could not be found, it is beyond 
all dispute that the professors of Wittemburg, 
three hundred years ago, formed a group bls 
much more entertaining than those of Oxford 
at. present, as the contest with Dr. Eck ex- 
ceeded in interest the squabble with Dr. 
Hampden. 

The old Adam in Martin Luther (a favourite 
subject of his discourse) was a very formida- 
ble personage; lodged in a bodily frame of 
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surpassing vigour, solicited by vehement appe- 
tites, and alive to all the passions by which 
man is armed for offensive or defensive war- 
fare with his fellows. In accordance with a 
general law, that temperament was sustained 
by nerves which shrunk neither from the 
endurance nor the infliction of necessary pain; 
and by a courage which rose at the approach 
of difficulty, and exulted in the presence of 
danger. A rarer prodigality of nature com- 
bined with these endowments an inflexible 
reliance on the conclusions of his own under- 
standing, and on the energy of his own will. 
He came forth on the theatre of life another 
Samson Agonistes ^ with plain heroic magni- 
tude of mind, and celestial vigour armed ;** 
ready to wage an unequalled combat with the 
haughtiest of the giants of (rath ; or to shake 
down, though it were on his own head, the 
columns of the proudest of her temples. Viewed 
in his belligerent aspect, he might have seemed 
a being cut ofi* from the common brotherhood 
of mankind, and bearing from on high a com- 
mission to bring to pass the remote ends of 
Divine benevolence, by means appalling to 
human guilt and to human weakness. But 
he was reclaimed into the bosom of the great 
family of man, by bonds fashioned in strength 
and number proportioned to the vigour of the 
propensities they were intended to control. 
There brooded over him a constitutional me- 
lancholy, sometimes engendering sadness, but 
more oAen giving birth to dreams so wild, that, 
if vivified by the imagination of Dante, they 
might have passed into visions as awful and 
majestic as those of the Inferno, As these 
mists rolled away, bright gleams of sunshine 
took their place, and that robust mind yielded 
itself to social enjoyments, with the hearty 
relish, the broad humour, and the glorious 
profusion of sense and nonsense, which be- 
token the relaxations of those who are for the 
moment abdicating the mastery, to become the 
companions of ordinary man. Luther had 
other and yet more potent spells with which 
to exorcise the demons who haunted him. 
He had ascertained and taught that the spirit 
of darkness abhors sweet sounds not less than 
light itself; for music, while it chases away 
the evil suggestions, effectually baffles the 
wiles of the tempter. His lute, and hand, and 
voice, accompanjring his own solemn melo- 
dies, were therefore raised to repel the more 
vehement aggressions of the enemy of man- 
kind ; whose feebler assaults he encountered 
by studying the politics of a rookery, by assign- 
ing to each beautiful creation of his flower- 
beds an appropriate sylph or genius, by the 
company of his Catherine de Bora, and the 
sports of their saucy John and plajrful Mag- 
dalene. 

The name of Catherine has long enjoyed a 
wide but doubtful celebrity. She was a lady 
of noble birth, and was still young when she 
renounced the ancient faith, her convent, and 
her vows, to become the wife of Martin Luther. 
From this portentous union of a monk and 
nun, the "obscure men*' confidently predicted 
the birth of Antichrist; while the wits and 
ccholars greeted their nuptials with a thick 
Bail-storm of epigrams; hymns, and dithyram- 



bics, the learned Eccius himself chiming uiu 
the loud chorus with an elaborate epithala 
mium. The bridegroom met the tempest, with 
the spirit of another Benedict, by a counter* 
blast of invective and sarcasms, wiiich^ after- 
wards collected under Uie head of ** the I^ 
and the Ass," perpetuated the memory of this 
redoubtable controversy. ''My enemies,** be 
exclaimed, ** triumphed. They shouted, lo, hi 
I was resolved to show that, old and feeble as 
I am, I am not going to sound a retreat I 
trust I shall do still more to spoil their merri- 
ment." 

This indiscreet, if not criminal marriage, 
scarcely admitted a more serious defence. 
Yet Luther was not a man to do any thing 
which he was not prepared to justify. He had 
inculcated on others the advantages of the 
conjugal state, and was bound to enforce his 
precepts by his example. The war of the 
peasants had brought reproach on the princi- 
ples of the Reformation ; and it was incumbent 
on him to sustain the minds of his followers, 
and to bear his testimony to evangelical tmih 
by deeds as well as words. Therefore, it was 
fit that he should marry a nun. Such is the 
logic of inclination, and such the presumption 
of uninterrupted success. ** Dr. Ortuinas** him- 
self never lent his venerable sanction to a 
stranger sophistry, than that which could thus 
discover in one great scandal an apology for 
another far more justly ofiensive. 

Catherine was a very pretty women, if Hok 
bein*s portrait may be believed ; although even 
her personal charms have been rudely im* 
pugned by her husband's enemies, in grave 
disquisitions devoted to that momentous ques- 
tion. Better still, she was a faithful and afiec* 
tionate wife. But there is a no less famous 
Catherine to whom she bore a strong family 
resemblance. She brought from her nunnery 
an anxious mind, a shrewish temper, and great 
volubility of speech. Luther*s arts were not 
those of Petruchio. With him reverence for 
woman was at once a natural instinct and a 
point of doctrine. He observed, that when the 
first woman was brought to the first man to 
receive her name, he called her not wife, bat 
mother — ^"Eve, the mother of all living"— a 
word, he says, " more eloquent than ever fell 
from the lips of Demosthenes.** So, like a 
wise and kind-hearted man, when his Cathe- 
rine prattled, he smiled; when she frowned, 
he playfully stole away her anger, and chided 
her anxieties with the gentlest soothing. A 
happier or a more peaceful home was not to 
be found in the land oi domestic tenderness. 
Yet, the confession must be made, that, from 
the first to the last, this love-tale is nothing less 
than a case of Itua nu^utoB against the sove> 
reignty of romance. Luther and his bride did 
not meet on either side with the raptures of a 
first afiection. He had long before sighed for 
the fair Ave Shonfelden, and she had not con- 
cealed her attachment for a certain Jerome 
Baungartner. Ave had bestowed herself in 
marriage on a physician of Prussia; and be- 
fore Luther's irrevocable vows were pieoged, 
Jerome received from his great rival an inti- 
mation that he still possessed the heart, and 
with common activity, might even vet secuie 
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Ibe hand of Catherine. But honest Jerome was 
not a man to be harried. He silently resigned 
his pretensions to his illustrious competitor, 
who, even in the moment of success, had the 
discernment to perceive, and the frankness to 
arow, that his love was not of a flaming or 
QOgovemable nature. 

** Nothing on this earth," said the good Dame 
Ursula Schweickard, with whom Luther board- 
ed when at school at Eisenach, '*is of such 
inestimable value as a woman's love." This 
maxim, recommended more, perhaps, by truth 
than originality, dwelt long on the mind and 
on the tongue of the reformer. To have dis- 
missed this or any other text without a com- 
mentary would have been abhorrent from his 
temper; and in one of his letters to Catherine 
he thus insists on a kindred doctrine, the con- 
verse of the first. "The greatest favour of 
God is to have a good and pious husband, to 
whom you can intrust your all, your person, 
and even your life ; wfc «e children and yours 
are the same. Cathenu.», you have a pious 
husband who loves you. You are an empress ; 
thank God for it" His conjugal meditations 
were often in a gayer mood ; as, for example, — 
"If I were going to make love again, I would 
carve an obedient woman out of marble, in 
despair of finding one in any other way."— 
"During the first year of our marriage, she 
would sit by my side while I was at my books, 
and, not having any thing else to say, would 
ask me whether in Prussia the margrave and 
the house steward were not always brothers.— 
Did you say your Pater, Catherine, before you 
b^:an that sermon 1 If you had, I think you 
would have been forbidden to preach." He 
addresses her sometimes as my Lord Cathe- 
rine, or Catherine the queen, the empress, the 
doctoress ; or as Catherine the rich and noble 
Lady of Zeilsdorf, where they had a cottage 
and a few roods of ground. But as age ad- 
ranced, these playful sallies were abandoned 
for the following graver and more affectionate 
style. " To the gracious Lady Catherine Lather, 
my dear wife, who vexes herself overmuch, 
grace and peace in the Lord! Dear Cathe- 
rine, you should read St John, and what is 
said in the catechism of the confidence to be 
reposed in God. Indeed, you torment yourself 
as though he were not Almighty, and could 
not produce new Doctors Martin by the score, 
if the old doctor should drown himself in the 
Baal." — ** There is one who watches over me 
aore effectually than thou canst, or than all 
^ angels. He sits at the right hand of the 
Fkther Almighty. Therefore be calm." 

There were six children of this marriage ; 
and it is at once touching and amusing to see 
with what adroitness Luther contrived to gra- 
tify at once his tenderness as a father, and his 
taste as a theologian. When the brightening 
eye of one of the urchins round his table con- 
fessed the allurements of a downy peach, it 
was ** the image of a soul rejoicing in hope." 
Over an infant pressed to his mother's bosom, 
thus moralized the severe but affectionate 
reformer: "That babe and every thing else 
which belongs to us is hated by the pope, by 
Doke George, bv their adherents, and by all 



the devils. Yet, dear little fellow, he troubles 
himself not a whit for all these powerful ene- 
mies, he gayly sucks the breast, looks round 
him with a loud laugh, and lets them storm as 
they like." There were darker seasons, when 
even theology and polemics gave way to the 
more powerful voice of nature; nor, indeed^ 
has the deepest wisdom any thing to add to his 
lamentation over the bier of his daughter Mag« 
dalene. " Such is the power of natural affec- 
tion, that I cannot endure this without tears 
and groans, or rather an utter deadness of 
heart At the bottom of my soul are engraved 
her looks, her words, her gestures, as I gazed 
at her in lifetime and on her death-bed. My 
dutiful, my gentle daughter! Even the dea^ 
of Christ (and what are all deaths compared 
to hisi) cannot tear me from this thought as 
it should. She was playful, lovely, and full 
of love !" 

Whatever others may think of these nursery 
tales, we have certain reasons of our own for 
suspecting that ther^ is not, on either side of 
the Tweed, a papOf who will not read the fol- 
lowing letter, sent by Luther to his eldest boy 
during the Diet of Augsburg, with more inte- 
rest than any of all the five "Confessions" 
presented to the emperor on that memorable 
occasion. 

"Grace and peace be with thee, my dear 
little boy ! I rejoice to find that you are atten- 
tive to your lessons and your prayers. Perse- 
vere, my child, and when I come home I will 
bring you some pretty fairing. I know of a 
beautiful garden, full of children in golden 
dresses, who run about under the trees, eating 
apples, pears, cherries, nuts, and plums. They 
jump and sing and are full of glee, and they 
have pretty little horses with golden bridles 
and silver saddles. As I went by this garden 
I asked the owner of it who those children 
were, and he told me that they were the good 
children, who loved to say their prayers, and 
to learn their lessons, and who fear God. Then 
I said to him, Dear sir, I have a boy, little John 
Luther ; may not he too come to this garden, 
to eat these beautiful apples and pears, to ride 
these pretty little horses, and to play with the 
other children ? And the man said. If he is 
very good, if he says, his prayers, and learns 
his lessons cheerfully he may come, and he 
may bring with him little Philip and little 
James. Here they will find fifes and drums 
and other nice instruments to play upon, and 
they shall dance and shoot with little cross- 
bows. Then the man showed me in the midst 
of the garden a beautiful meadow to dance in. 
But all this happened in the morning before 
the children had dined ; so I could not stay till 
the beginning of the dance, but I said to the 
man, I will go and write to my dear little John, 
and teach him to be good, to say his prayers, 
and learn his lessons, that he may come to 
this garden. But he has an Aunt Magdalene, 
whom he loves very much^ — ^may he bring her 
with him ? The man said. Yes, tell him that 
they may come together. Be good, therefore, 
dear child, and tell Philip and James the same, 
that you may all come and play in this bean* 
tiful garden. I commit you to the care of God 
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Give my love tu your Annt Magdalene, and 
kiss her for me. From your papa who loves 
you, — Martin Luther." 

If it is not a sufficient apology for the quo- 
tation of this fatherly epistle to say, that it is 
the talk of Martin Luther, a weightier defence 
may be drawn from the remark that it illus- 
trates one of his most serious opinions. The 
yiews commonly received amongst Christians, 
of the nature of the happiness reserved in 
another state of being, for the obedient and 
fhithful in this life, he regarded, if not as erro- 
neous, yet as resting on no sufficient foundar 
tion, and as ill adapted to *' allure to brighter 
worlds." He thought that the enjoyments of 
heaven had been refined away to such a point 
of evanescent spirituality as to deprive them 
of their necessary attraction ; and the allegory 
invented for the delight of little John, was but 
the adaptation to the thoughts of a child of a 
doctrine which he was accustomed to incul- 
cate on otliers, under imagery more elevated 
than that of drums, crossbows and golden 
bridles. 

There is but one step from the nursery to 
the servant's hall; and they who have borne 
with the parental counsels to little John, may 
endure the following letter respecting an aged 
namesake of his, who was about to quit Lu- 
ther's family: 

** We must dismiss old John with honour. 
We know that he has always served us faith- 
fully and zealously, and as became a Christian 
servant What have we not given to vaga- 
bonds and thankless students who have made 
a bad use of our money 1 So we will not be 
niir'^ardly to so worthy a servant, on whom our 
money will be bestowed in a manner pleasing 
to God. You need not remind me that we are 
not rich. I would gladly give him ten florins, 
if I had them, but do not let it be less than five. 
He is not able to do much for himself. Pray 
help him in any other way you can. Think 
how this money can be raised. There is a 
silver cup that might be pawned. Sure I am 
that God will not desert us. Adieu." 

Luther's pleasures were as simple as his 
domestic affections were pure. He wrote 
metrical versions of the Psalms, well described 
by Mr. Hallam, as holding a middle place be- 
tween the doggerel of Stemhold and Hopkins, 
and the meretricious ornaments of the later 
versifiers of the Songs of David. He wedded 
to them music of his own, to which the most 
obtuse ear cannot listen without emotion. The 
greatest of the sons of Germany was, in this 
respect, a true child of that vocal land ; for 
such was his enthusiasm for the art that he 
assigned to it a place second only to that of 
theology itself. He was also an ardent lover 
of painting, and yielded to Albert Durer the 
homage which he denied to Cajetan and Eras- 
mus. His are amongst the earliest works em- 
bellished by the aid of the engraver. With the 
birds of his native country he had established 
a Nirict intimacy, watching, smiling, and thus 
moralizing over their habits. "That little 
fellow," he said of a bird going to roost, *<has 
chosen his shelter, and is quietly rocking him- 
«elf to sleep without a care for to-morrow's 
«odging, calmly holding by his little twig, and 



leaving God to think for him.** The fullowmi 
parable, in a letter to Spalatin, is in a more 
ambitious strain. 

"You are going to Augsburg without having 
taken the auspices, and ignorant when you will 
be allowed to begin. I, on the other hand, am 
in the midst of the Comitia, iu the presence of 
illustrious sovereigns, kings, dukes, grandees, 
and nobles, who are solemnly debating afiain 
of state, and making the air ring with their 
deliberations and decrees. Instead of imprison- 
ing themselves in those royal carems which 
you call palaces they hold their assemblies in 
the sunshine, with the arch of heaven for 
their tent, substituting for costly tapestries the 
foliage of trees, where they enjoy their liberty. 
Instead of confining themselves in parks and 
pleasure-grounds, they range over the earth to 
its utmost limits. They detest the stupid lux- 
uries of silk and embroidery, but all dress in 
the same colour, and put on very much the 
same looks. To say the truth, they all wear 
black, and all sing one tune. It is a song 
formed of a single note, with no variation but 
what is produced by the pleasing contrast of 
young and old voices. I have seen and heard 
nothing of their emperor. They have a su- 
preme contempt for the quadruped employed 
by our gentry, having a much better method 
for setting the heaviest artillery at defiance. 
As far as I have been able to understand their 
resolutions by the aid of an interpreter, they 
have unanimously determined to wage war 
through the whole year against the wheat, oats 
and barley, and the best com and fruits of 
every kind. There is reason to fear, that 
victory will attend them every where, for they 
are a skilful and craily race of warriors, equally 
expert in collecting booty by violence and by 
surprise. It has afforded me great pleasure to 
attend their assemblies as an idle looker on. 
The hope I cherish of the triumphs of their 
valour over wheat and barley, and every other 
enemy, renders me the sincere and faithful 
friend of these patrei patrue, these saviours of 
the commonwealth. If I could serve them by 
a wish, I would implore their deliverance from 
their present ugly name of crows. This is 
nonsense, but there is some seriousnesss in it 
It is a jest which helps me to drive away painful 
thoughts." 

The love of fables, which Luther thus in- 
dulged at one of the most eventful eras of his 
life, was amongst his favourite amureme»ts. 
JQsop lay on the same table with the book of 
Psalms, and the two translations proceeded 
alternately. Except the- Bible, he declared 
that he knew no better book ; and pronoimced 
it not to be the work of any single author, but 
the fruit of the labours of the greatest nnndM 
in all ages. It supplied him with endless jests 
and allusions ; as for example^ — ** The dog ill 
charge of the butcher's tray, unable to defend 
it from the avidity of other curs, said, — Well, 
then, I may as well have my share of the meat, 
and fell-to accordingly; which is precisely 
what the emperor is doing with the property of 
the church." 

Few really great men, indeed, have hazarded 
a larger number of jokes in the midst of a ei^ 
cle of note-taking associates. They have Idl 
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on record the fonowing amidst many other 
mtmorabUia: — ''God made the priest. The 
devil set aboat an imitation, but he made the 
tonsure too large, and produced a monk." A 
cup composed of five hoops or rings of glass 
of different colours circulated at his table. 
Eisleben, an Antinomian, was of the party. 
Luther pledged him in the following words : — 
** Within the second of these rings lie the ten 
commandments ; within the next ring the creed ; 
!hen comes the paternoster ; the catechism lies 
it the bottom." So saying, he drank it off. 
Wlien Eisleben's turn came, he emptied the 
^np only down to the beginning of the second 
ring. "Ah!" said Luther, "I knew that he 
would stick at the commandments, and there- 
fore would not reach the creed, the Lord's 
prayer, or the catechism." 
It must be confessed, however, that Luther's 

Sleasantries are less remarkable for wit or 
elicacy than for the union of strong sense 
and honest merriment They were the care- 
less, though not inconsiderate sport of a free- 
spoken man, in a circle where religion and 
modesty, protected by an inbred reverence, did 
not seek the doubtful defence of conventional 
outworks. But pensive thoughts were the more 
habitual food of his overburdened mind. 
Neither social enjo3rments, nor the tenderness 
of domestic life, could ever long repel the 
melancholy which brooded over him. It breaks 
out in every part of his correspondence, and 
tinges all his recorded conversation. *< Be- 
cause," he says, '* my manner is sometimes 
gay and joyous, many think that I am always 
treading on roses. GK>d knows what is in mv 
heart. There is nothing in this life which 
v^Tts me pleasure : I am tired of it May the 
Lord come quickly and take me hence. Let 
him come to his final judgment — ^I wait the 
blow. Let him hurl his thunders, that I may 
be at rest Forty years more life! I would 
not purchase Paradise at such a price." Yet, 
with this lassitude of the world, his contempla- 
tions of death were solemn, even to sadness. 
" How gloriously," said his friend. Dr. Jonas, 
" does St Paul speak of his own death. I can- 
not enter into this." ** It appears to me," re- 
plied Luther, ** that when meditating on that 
subject, even St Paul himself could not have 
felt all the energy which possessed him when 
he wrote. I preach, write, and talk about 
dying, with a greater firmness than I really 
possess, or than others ascribe to me." In 
common with all men of this temperament, he 
was profuse in extolling the opposite disposi- 
tion. " The birds," he says, " must fly over 
our heads, but why allow them to roost in our 
hairt" " Oayely and a light heart, in all vir- 
tue and decorum, are the best medicine for the 
youiig, or rather for all. I who have passed 
my life in dejection and gloomy thoughts, nor 
catch at enjoyment, come from what quarter 
it may, and even seek for it Criminal plea- 
sure, indeed, comes from Satan, but that which 
we find in the society of good and pious men 
is approved by God. Bide, hunt with your 
friends, amuse yourself in their company. 
Solitude and melancholy are poison. They 
are deadly to all, but, above all, to the young. 
The sombre character of Luther's mind can- 



not be correctly understood by those who arc 
wholly ignorant of the legendary traditions of 
his native land. This remark is made and 
illustrated by M. Henry Heine, with that curioui 
knowledge of such lore as none but a denizen 
of Germany could acquire. In the mines of 
Mansfield, at Eisenach and Erfbrth, the visible 
and invisible worlds were almost equally popf 
ulcus ; and the training of youth was not merely 
a discipline for the future offices of life, but an 
initiation into mysteries as impressive, though 
not quite so sublime, as those of Eleusis. The 
unearthly inhabitants of every land are near 
akin to the human cultivators of the soil. The 
killkropff of Saxony dififered from a fairy or a 
hamadryad as a Saxon diflers from a French- 
man or a Greek ; the thin essences by which 
these spiritual bodies are sustained being dis- 
tilled according to their various national tastes, 
from the dews of Hymettus, the light wines of 
Provence, and the strong beer of Germany. At 
the fireside around which Luther's family 
drew, in his childhood,^there gathered a race 
of imps who may be considered as the presid* 
ing genii of the turnspit and the stable ; witches 
expert in the right use of the broomstick, but 
incapable of perverting it into a locomotive 
engine; homely in gait, coarse in feature, 
sordid in their habits, with canine appetites, 
and superhuman powers, and, for the most 
part, eaten up with misanthropy. When, in his 
twentieth year, Luther for the first time opened 
the Bible, and read there of spiritual agents, 
the inveterate enemies of our race, these sputm 
were projected on a mind over which such 
legends had already exercised an indestructible 
influence. Satan and his angels crowded upon 
his imagination, neither as shapeless presences 
casting their gloomy shadows on the soul, nor 
as mysterious impersonations of her foul and 
cruel desires, nor as warriors engaged with 
the powers of light and love, and holiness, in 
the silent motionless war of antagonist ener- 
gies. Luther's devils were a set of athletic, 
cross-grained, ill-conditioned wretches, with 
vile shapes and fiendish faces ; who, like the 
monsters of dame Ursula's kitchen, g^ve buflet 
for bufiet, hate for hate, and joke for joke. His 
Satan was not only something less than arch- 
angel ruined, but was quite below the society 
of that Prince of Darkness, whom mad Tom 
in Law declares to be a gentleman. Possess- 
ing a sensitive rather than a creative imagina- 
tion, Luther transferred the visionary lore, 
drawn from these humble sources, to the 
machinery of the great epic of revelation, with 
but little change or embellishment; and thus 
contrived to reduce to the level of very vulgar 
prose some of the noblest conceptions of in- 
spired poetry. 

At the castle of Wartburg, his Patmos, wheie 
he dwelt the willing prisoner of his friendly 
sovereign, the reformer chanced to have a 
plate of nuts at his supper-table. How many 
of them he swallowed, there is, unfortunately, 
no Bos well to tell; yet, perhaps, not a few — 
for, as he slept, the nuts, animated as it wculd 
seem by the demon of the pantry, execuied a 
sort of waltz, knocking against each other, and 
against the slumberer*s bedstead; \vl)»*ii, lo! 
the staircase became possessed bv a hundred 
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barrels rolling up and down, under the guid- 
ance, probably, of the imp of the spigot Yet 
all approach to Luther's room was barred by- 
chains and by an iron door — vain intrench- 
ments against Satan! He arose, solemnly 
defied the fiend, repeated the eighth Psalm, 
and resigned himself to sleep. Another visit 
from the same fearfnl adversary at Nurem- 
barg led to the opposite result. The reformer 
flew from his bed to seek refuge in society. 
Once upon a time, Carlostadt, the sacraments 
arian, being in the pulpit, saw a tall man enter 
the church, and take his seat by one of the 
burgesses of the town. The intruder then 
retired, betook himself to the preacher's house, 
and exhibited frightful symptoms of a disposi- 
tion to break all the bones of his child. Think- 
ing better of it, however, he left with the boy a 
message for Carlostadt, that he might be looked 
for again in three days. It is needless to add 
that, on the third day, there was an end of the 
poor preacher, and of his attacks on Luther 
and consubstantiation. In the cloisters at 
Wittemburg, Luther himself heard that pecu- 
liar noise which attests the devil's presence. 
It came from behind a stove, resembling, for 
all the world, the sound of throwing a fagot on 
the fire. This sound, however, is not invaria- 
ble. An old priest, in the attitude of prayer, 
heard Satan behind him, grunting like a whole 
herd of swine. ** Ah ! ha ! master devil," said 
the priest, "you have your deserts. There 
was a time when you were a beautiful angel, 
and there you are turned into a rascally hog." 
The priest's devotions proceeded without fur- 
ther disturbance; "for," observed Luther, 
" there is nothing the devil can bear so little as 
contempt" He once saw and even touched a 
kiUkropfi* or supposititious child. This was 
at Dessau. The deviling, — for it had no other 
parent than Satan himself^ — was about twelve 
years old, and looked exactly like any other 
boy. But the unlucky brat could do nothing 
but eat He consumeid as much food as four 
ploughmen. When things went ill in the 
house, his laugh was to be heard all over it 
If matters went smoothly, there was no peace 
for his screaming. Luther sportively asserts 
that he recommended the elector to have this 
scapegrace thrown into the Moldan, as it was 
a mere lump of flesh without a soul. His 
visions sometimes assumed a deeper signifi- 
cance, if not a loftier aspect In the year 1496, 
a frightful monster was discovered in the Tiber. 
It had the head of an ass, an emblem of the 
pope; for the church being a spiritual body 
incapable of a head, the pope, who had auda^ 
ciously assumed that character, was fitly repre- 
sented under this asinine figure. The right 
hand resembled an elephant's foot, typifying 
the papal tyranny over the weak and timid. 
The right foot was like an ox's hoof shadow- 
ing forth the spiritual oppression exercised ^y 
doctors, confessors, nuns, monks, and scholas- 
tic theologians ; while the left foot armed with 
griffin's clawh, could mean nothing else than 
Uie various ministers of the pope's civil autho- 
rity. How far Luther believed in the existp 
ence of the monster, whose mysterious signifi- 
cations he thus interprets, it would not be easy 
to decide. Yet it is difficult to read his expo- 



sition, and to suppose it a mere pleasantry 
So constantly was he haunted with this mid 
night crew of devils, as to have raised a w- 
rious doubt of his sanity, which even Mr. Hal- 
lam does not entirely discountenance. Yet the 
hypothesis is surely gratuitous. Intense study 
deranging' the digestive organs of a man, 
whose bodily constitution required vigorous 
exercise, and whose mind had been early stored 
with such dreams as we have menliooed, sn& 
ciently explains the restless importunity of the 
goblins amongst whom he lived. It is easier 
for a man to be in advance of his age on any 
other subject than this. It may be doubted 
whether the nerves of Seneca or Pliny would 
have been equal to a solitary evening walk by 
the Lake Avemus. What wonder, then, i 
Martin Luther was convinced that suicides 
fall not by their own hands, but by those of 
diabolical emissaries, who really adjust the 
cord or point the knife — that particular spots, 
as, for example, the pool near the summit of 
the Mons Pilatus, were desecrated to Satan— 
that the wailings of his victims are to be heard 
in the bowlings of the night wind—or that the 
throwing a stone into a pond in his own neigh- 
bourhood, immediately provoked such strug- 
gles of the evil spirit imprisoned below the 
water, as shook the neighbouring country like 
an earthquake ! 

The mental phantasmagoria of so illustrious 
a man are an exhibition to which no one who 
reveres his name would needlessly direct an 
unfriendly, or an idle gaze. But ihe infirmi- 
ties of our nature often afiford the best mea* 
sure of its strength. To estimate the strengdi 
by which temptation is overcome, you must 
ascertain the force of the propensities to which 
it is addressed. Amongst the elements of Lu- 
ther's character was an awe verging towards 
idolatry, for all things, whether in the works 
of (jod or in the institutions of man, which 
can be regarded as depositories of the Divine 
power, or as delegates of the Divine authority. 
From pantheism, tl^e disease of imaginations 
at once devout and unhallowed, he was pre- 
served in youth by his respect for the doctrines 
of the church ; and, in later life, by his abso- 
lute surrender of his own judgment to the teit 
of the sacred canon. But as far as a pantbe> 
istic habit of thought and feeling can consist 
with he most unqualified belief in the uncom* 
municable unity of the Divine nature, such 
thoughts and feelings were habitual to him. 
The same spirit which solemnly acknowledged 
the existence, whilst it abhorred the use, of the 
high faculties, which, according to the popular 
faith, the foul fiends of earth, and air, and 
water, at once enjoy and pervert, contem- 
plated with almost prostrate reverence the 
majesty and the hereditary glories of Rome ; 
and the apostolical succession of her pontiff, 
with kings and emperors of his tributaries, the 
Catholic hierarchy as his vicegerents, and the 
human mind his universal empire. To brave 
the vengeance of such a djmasty, wielding the 
mysterious keys which close the gates of heU 
and open the portals of heaven, long appeared 
to Luther an impious audacity, of which no> 
thing less than wo, eternal and unuiierabl^ 
would be the sure and appropriate penalty 
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For a man of his temperament to hush these 
toperstitioos terrors, and to abjure the golden 
idol to which the adoring eyes of all nations, 
kindred, and languages were directed, was a 
lelf-con quest, such as none hat the most heroic 
minds can achieve ; and to which even they 
are unequal, unless sustained by an invisible 
Imt omnipotent arm. For no error can be 
more extravagant than that which would re- 
dace Martin Luther to the rank of a coarse 
spiritual demagogue. The deep self-distrust 
which, for ten successive years, postponed his 
irreconcilable war with Rome, clung to him 
to the last; nor was he ever unconscious of 
the dazzling splendour of the pageantry which 
his own hand had contributed so largely to 
overthrow. There is no alloy of affectation in 
the following avowal, taken from one of his 
letters to Erasmus : 

"Yon must, indeed, feel yourself in some 
measure awed in the presence of a succession 
of learned men, and by the consent of so many 
ages, during which flourished scholars so con- 
versant in sacred literature, and martyrs illus- 
trious by so many miracles. To all this must 
be added the more modem theologians, uni- 
versities, bishops, and popes. On their side 
are arrayed learning, genius, numbers, dignity, 
station, power, sancti^, miracles, and what 
not On mine, Wyclin and Laurentius Valla, 
and though you forget to mention him, Augus- 
tine also. Then comes Luther, a mean man, 
bom but yesterday, supported only by a few 
friends, who have neither learning, nor genius, 
nor greatness, nor sanctity, nor miracles. Put 
them altogether, and they have not wit enough 
to cure a spavined horse. What are they? 
What the wolf said of the nightingale— « 
voice, and nothing else. I confess it is with 
reason you pause in such a presence as this. 
For ten • years together I hesitated myself. 
Could I believe that this Troy, which had tri- 
umphed over so many assaults would fall at 
last ? I call God to witness, that I should have 
persisted in my fears, and should have hesi- 
tated until now, if troth had not compelled me 
to speak. You may well believe that my heart 
is not rock ; and, if it were, yet so many are 
the waves and storms which have been beaten 
upon it, that it must have gelded when the 
whole weight of this authority came thunder- 
ing on my head, like a deluge ready to over- 
f^elm me." 

The same feelings were expressed at a later 
time in the following words : 

**I daily perceive how difficult it is to over- 
come long cherished scroples. Oh, what pain 
it has cost me, though the Scripture is on my 
side, to defend myself to my own heart for 
having dared singly to resist the pope, and to 
denounce him as antichrist ! What have been 
the afflictions of my bosom ! How often, in 
the bitterness of my soul, have I pressed my- 
self with the papist's ar^mcnt, — Art thou 
alone wise ? are all others in error ? have they 
been mistaken for so long a time ? What if 
jou are yourself mistaken, and are dragging 
^ith you so many souls into eternal condem- 
uatioii ? Thus dad I reason with myself, till 
«esus Christ, by his own infallible word, 
tranquillized my heart, and sustained it against 



this argument, as a reef of rocks thrown U( 
against the waves laughs at all their fury." 

He who thus acknowledged the influence 
while he defied the despotism of human autho 
rity, was self-annihilated in the presence of his 
Maker. •* I have learned," he says, ** from the 
Holy Scriptures that it is a perilous and a fear- 
tal thing to speak in the house of God ; to ad* 
dress those who will appear in judgmci.t 
against us, when at the last day we shall be 
found in his presence ; when the gaze of the 
angels shall be directed to us, when every 
creature shall behold the divine Word, and 
shall listen till He speaks. Troly, when I 
think of this, I have no wish but to be silent, 
and to cancel all that I have written. It is a 
fearful thing to be called to render to God an 
account of every idle word." Philip Melancthon 
occasionally endeavoured, by afiectionate ap- 
plause, to sustain and encourage the mind 
which was thus bowed down under the sense 
of unworthiness. But the praise, even of the 
chosen friend of his bosom, found no echo 
there. He rejected it, kindly indeed, but with 
a rebuke so earnest and passionate, as to show 
that the commendations of him whom he loved 
and valued most, were unwelcome. They 
served but to deepen the depressing conscious- 
ness of ill desert, inseparable from his lufty 
conceptions of the duties which had been as- 
signed to him. In Luther, as in other men, the 
stem and heroic virtues demanded for their 
support that profound lowliness which might 
at first appear the most opposed to their de- 
velopment The eye which often turns in- 
ward with self-complacency, or habitually looks 
round for admiration, is never long or stead- 
fastly fixed on any more elevated object It 
is permitted to no man at once to court the ap- 
plauses of the world, and to challenge a place 
amongst the generous and devoted benefactors 
of his species. The enervating spell of vanity, 
so fatal to many a noble intellect, exercised 
no perceptible control over Martin Luther. 
Though conscious of the rare endowments he 
had received from Providence (of which that 
very consciousness was not the least impor- 
tant) the secret of his strength lay in the 
heartfelt persuasion, that his superiority to 
other men gave him no title to their com- 
mendations, and in his abiding sense of the 
little value of such praises. The growth of 
his social affections was impeded by self-re- 
garding thoughts; and he could endure the 
frowns and even the coldness of those whose 
approving smiles he judged himself unworthy 
to receive, and did not mach care to win. His 
was not that feeble benevolence which leans 
for support, or depends for existence, on the 
sympathy of those for whom it labours. Re- 
proofs, sharp, unsparing, and pitiless, were 
familiar to his tongue, and to his ]>en. Such 
a censure he had directed to the archbishop of 
Mentz, which Spalatin, in the name of their 
common friend and sovereign, tlie elector 
Frederic, impJored him to suppress. **No" 
replied Luther, ** in defence of the fold of Christ, 
I will oppose to the utmost of my power, this 
ravening wolf, as I have resisted others. 1 
send you my book, which was ready before 
your letter reached me. It has not indiic ^ 
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ine to alter a word. The question is decided, 
I cannot heed your objections." They were 
such, however, as most men would have thought 
reasonable enough. Here are some of the 
words of which neither friend nor sovereign 
could dissuade the publication. ^'Did you 
imagine that Luther was dead! Believe it 
noL He lives under the protection of that Grod 
who has already humbled the pope, and is 
ready to begin with the archbishop of Mentz a 
game for which few are prepared." To the 
severe admonition which followed, the princely 
prelate answered in his own person, in terms 
of the most humble deference, leaving to 
Capito, his minister, the ticklish office of re- 
monstrating against the rigour with which the 
lash had been applied. But neither soothing 
nor menaces could abate Luther's confidence 
in his cause, and in himself. " Christianity," 
he replies, ** is open and honest. It sees things 
as they are, and proclaims them as they are. 
I am for tearing off every mask, for managing 
nothing, for extenuating nothing, for shutting 
the eyes to nothing, that truth may be transpa- 
rent and unadulterated, and may have a free 
course. Think you that Luther is a man who 
is content to shut his eyes if yon can but lull 
him by a few cajoleries 1" " Expect every thing 
from my affections ; but reverence, nay tremble 
for the faith." George, duke of Saxony, the 
near kinsman of Frederic, and one of the most 
determined enemies of the Reformation, not 
seldom provoked and encountered the same 
resolute defiance. ''Should God call me to 
Wittemburg, I would go there, though it should 
rain Duke Georges for nine days together, and 
each new duke should be nine times more 
furious than this." " Though exposed daily to 
death in the midst of my enemies, and without 
any human resource, I never in my life de- 
spised any thing so heartily as these stupid 
threats of Duke George, and his associates in 
folly. I write in the morning fasting, with my 
heart filled with holy confidence. Christ 
lives and reigns, and I, too, shall live and 
reigr " 

Here is a more comprehensive denunciation 
of the futility of the attempts made to arrest 
his course. 

" To the language of the fathers, of men, of 
angels, and cf devils, I oppose neither antiquity 
nor numbers, but the single word of the 
Eternal Majesty, even that gospel which they 
are themselves compelled to acknowledge. 
Here is my hold, my stand, my resting-place, 
my ?lory, and my triumph. Hence I assault 
popes, Thomists, Henrycists, sophists, and all 
the gates of hell. I little heed the words of 
men, whatever may have been their sanctity, 
nor am I anxious about tradition or doubtful 
customs. The word of God is above all. If 
the Divine Majesty be on my side, what care I 
for the rest, though a thousand Augustines, 
and a thousand Cyprians, and a thousand such 
churches as those of Henry, should rise against 
mel God can neither err nor deceive. August- 
ine, Cyprian, and all the saints, can err, and 
have erred." 

** At Leipsic, at Augsburg, and at Worms, 
my spirit was as free as a flower of the field." 
^ife whom God moves to speak, expresses 



himself openly and freely, careless whether h' 
is alone, or has others at his side. So spake 
Jeremiah, and I may boast of having done the 
same. God has not for the last thousand 
years bestowed on any bishop such great giAs 
as on me, and it is right that I should extol his 
gifts. Truly, I am indignant with myself that 
I do not heartily rejoice and give thanks. Now 
and then I raise a faint hymn of thanksgiving, 
and feebly praise Him. Well! live or die, 
Domini sumua. You may take the word either 
in the genitive or in the nominative case 
Therefore, Sir Doctor, be firm." 

This buoyant spirit sometimes expressed iv 
self in a more pithy phrase. When he first 
wrote against indulgences. Dr. Jerome Schucf 
said to him, " What are you about 1 they won't 
allow it" " What if they mu8t allow it 1" was 
the peremptory answer. 

The preceding passages, while they illustrate 
his indestructible confidence in himself as the 
minister, and in his cause as the behest, of 
Heaven, are redolent of that unseemly violence 
and asperity which are attested at once by the 
regrets of his friends, and the reproaches of bis 
enemies, and his own acknowledgments. 8o 
fierce, indeed, and contumelious and withering 
is his invective, as to suggest the theory, that, 
in her successive transmigrations, the same 
fiery soul which in one age breathed the " Di- 
vine Philippics," and in another, the " Letten 
on a Regicide Peace," was lodged in the six- 
teenth century under the cowl of an Augnsi^ 
inian monk; retaining her indomitable energj 
of abuse, though condemned to a temporary di- 
vorce from her inspiring genius. Yet what 
she lost in eloquence in her transit from the 
Roman to the Irishman, this upbraiding spirit 
more than retrieved in generous and philau- 
thropic ardour, while she dwelt in the bosom 
of the Saxon. Luther's rage, for it is nothing 
less — ^his scurrilities, for they are no better- 
are at least the genuine language of passion, 
excited by a deep abhorrence of imposture, 
tyranny, and wrong. Through the ebullitions 
of his wrath may be discovered his lof^- self- 
esteem, but not a single movement of puerile 
vanity; his cordial scorn for fools and their 
folly, but not one heartless sarcasm; his burn- 
ing indignation against oppressors, whether 
spiritual or secular, unclouded by so much as 
a passing shade of malignity. The torrent of 
emotion is headlong, but never turbulent. 
When we are least able to sympathize with his 
irascible feelings, it is also least in our power 
to refuse our admiration to a mind which, 
when thus torn up to its lowest depths, discloses 
no trace of envy, selfishness, or revenge, or of 
any still baser inmate. His mission from on 
high may be disputed, but hardly his own be- 
lief in iL In that persuasion, his thoughts 
often reverted to the prophet of Israel mocking 
the idolatrous priests of Baal, and menacing 
their still more guilty king; and if the mantle 
of Elijah might have been borne with a mur» 
imposing majesty, it could not have fallen oim. 
one better prepared to pour contempt on tb^ 
proudest enemies of truth, or to brave their ut- 
most resentment 

Is it paradoxical to ascribe LuthePs boiste- 
rous invective to his inherent reverence toi 
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all those persons and institntions, in fayonr of 
which wisdom, power, and rightful dominion, 
are inToluntarily presumed! He lived under 
the control of an imagination susceptible 
though not creative— of that passive mental 
sense to which it belongs to embrape, rather 
than to orig!£ate— to fix and deepen our more 
seriooj impressions, rather than to minister to 
the understanding in the search or the embel- 
lishment of truth. This propensity, the basis 
of religion itself in some, of loyalty in others, 
and of superstition perhaps in all, prepares 
the feeble for a willing servitude; and fur- 
nishes despotism with zealous instruments in 
men of stronger nerves and stouter hearts. It 
steeled Dominic and Loyola for their relentp 
less tasks, and might have raised St. Martin 
of Wittemburg to the honours of canonization; 
i^ in designing him for his arduous office, Pro- 
Tidence had not controlled the undue sensi- 
bility of Luther's mind, by imparting to him a 
brother's lore for all the humbler members of 
the family of man, and a filial fear of God, 
stronger even than his reverence for the powers 
and principalities of this sublunary world. Be- 
tween his religious afiections and his homage 
fur the idols of his imagination, he was agi- 
tated by a ceaseless conflict. The nice adjust- 
ment of such a balance ill suited his impatient 
and irritable temper; and he assaulted the 
objects of his early respect with an impetuosity 
which betrays his secret dread of those formi- 
dable antagonists (so he esteemed them^ of 
God and of mankind. He €ould not trust nim- 
self to be moderate. The restraints of educa- 
tion, habit, and natural disposition, could be 
overborne only by the excitement which he 
courted and indulged. His long-cherished 



unseen, eternal, and remote. One brave spiri 
encountered and subdued a hostile world. An 
intellect of no gigantic proportions, seconded 
by learning of no marvellous compass, and 
gif\ed with no rare or exquisite abilities, hn* 
invincible in decision and constancy of puN 
pose, advanced to the accomplishment of one 
great design, with a continually increasing 
mamenium, before which all feebler minds 
retired, and all opposition was dissipated. The 
majesty of the contest, and the splendour of 
the results, may, perhaps, even in our fasti- 
dious add delicate age be received as an apo- 
logy for such reproofs as the following to the 
royal •* Defender of the Faith." 

** There is much royal ignorance in this vo- 
lume, but there is also much virulence and 
falsehood, which belongs to Lee the editor. 
In the cause of Christ I have trampled under 
foot the idol of the Roman abomination which 
had usurped the place of God and the domi- 
nion of sovereigns and of the world. Who, 
then, is this Henry, this Thomist, this disciple 
of the monster, that I should dread his blas- 
phemies and his fury? Truly he is the de- 
fender of the Church ! Yes, of that Church of 
his which he thus extols — of that prostitute 
who is clothed in purple, drunk with her de- 
baucheries — of that mother of fornications. 
Christ is my leader. I will strike with the 
same blow that Church and the defender with 
whom she has formed this strict union. They 
have challenged me to war Well, they shall 
have war. They have scorned the peace I 
offered them. Well, they shall have no more 
peace. It shall be seen which will first be 
weary — ^the pope or Luther." — ** The world is 
gone mad. There arc the Hungarians, assum- 



veneration for those who tread upon the high ing the character of the defenders of Crod him- 
places of the earth, lent to his warfare with liself. They pray in their litanies, ut vu}9 defen 



them all the energy of self-denial, quickened 
by the anxiety of self-distrust ! He scourged 
his lordly adversaries, in the spirit of a flagel- 
lant taming his own rebellious flesh. His 
youthful devotion for ** the solemn plausibili- 
ties of life," like all other affections obstinately 
repelled and mortified, reversed its original 
tendency, and gave redoubled fervour to the 
zeal with which he denounced their vanity 
and resisted their usurpation. If these indig- 
nant contumelies ofifended the gentle, the 
learned, and the wise, they sustained the cou- 
rage and won the confidence of the multitude. 
The voice which commands in a tempest must 
battle with the roar of the elements. In his 
own apprehension at least, Luther's soul was 
among lions — the princes of Germany, and 
their ministers ; Henry the Eighth, and Edward 
Lee, his chaplain ; the sacramentarians and 
Ai<aoaptists ; the Universities of Cologne and 
Louvatn ; Charles and Leo ; Adrian and Cle- 
ment ; Papists, Jurists, and Aristotelians ; and, 
above all, the devils whom his creed assigned 
to each of these formidable opponents as so 
many inspiring or ministering spirits. How- 
ever fierce and indefensible may be his occap 
sional style, history presents no more sublime 
picture than that of the humble monk triumph- 
ing over such adversaries, in the invincible 
power of a faith before which the present and 
the vifible disappeared, to make way for things 



aora tuoa exmidire dignerU— -why do not some of 
our princes take on them the protection of 
Jesus Christ, others that of the Holy Spirit ? 
Then, indeedi, the Divine Trinity would be well 
guarded." 

The briefs of Pope Adrian are thus disposed 
of:— "It is mortifying to be obliged to give 
such good German in answer to this wretched 
Latin. But it is the pleasure of God to con- 
found antichrist in every thing — to leave him 
neither literature nor language. They say 
that he has gone mad and fallen into dotage* 
It is a shame to address us Germans in such 
Latin as this, and to send to sensible people 
such a clumsy and absurd interpretation of 
scripture." 

The bulls of Pope Clement fare no bettet 
** The pope tells us in his answer that he is 
willing to throw open the golden doors. It is 
long since we opened all doors in Germany. 
But these Italian scaramouches have never 
restored a farthing of the gain they have made 
by their indulgences, dispensations, and other 
diabolical inventions. Good Pope Clement, 
all your clemency and gentleness won't pass 
here. We'll buy no more indulgences. Golden 
doors and bulls, get ye home again. Look t(i 
the Italians for payment They who know ye 
will buy ye no more. Thanks be to God. we 
know that they who possess and b«»llpvp thp 
gospel, enjoy an uninterrupted jubilc*'. t> 
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eellent pope, what care we for your bulls! 
Tou may save your seals and yoar parchment 
They are in bad odour now-a-days." — ^Let 
them accuse me of too much violence. I care 
not. Hereafter be it my glory that men shall 
tell how I inveighed and raged against the 
papists. For the last ten years have I been 
numbliug myself, and addressing them in none 
but respectful language. What has been the 
consequence of all this submission! To make 
bad worse. These people are but the more 
furious. Well, since they are incorrigible, as 
it is vain to hope to shake their infernal pur- 
poses by kindness, I will break them, I will 
pursue them," Ac. — ^ Such is my contempt for 
these satans, that were I not confined here, I 
would go straight to Rome, in spite of the 
devil and all these furies." "But," he con- 
tinues, in a more playful mood, ** I must have 
patience with the pope, with my boarders, my 
servants, with Catherine de Bora, and with 
every body else. In short, I live a life of pa- 
tience." 

At the risk of unduly multiplying these quo- 
tations, we must add another, which has been 
quoted triumphantly by his enemies. It is his 
answer to the charge of mistranslating the 
Bible. ** The ears of the papists are too long 
with their hi ! ha ! — ^they are unable to criticise 
a translation from Latin into German. Tell 
them that Dr. Martin Luther chooses that it 
shall be so, and that a papist and a jackass are 
the same." 

We should reprint no small portion of Lu- 
ther's works before we exhausted the examples 
which might be drawn from them, of the uproar 
with which he assailed his antagonists. To 
the reproaches which this violence drew on 
him, he rarely condescended to reply. But to 
his best and most powerful friend, the Elector 
Frederic, he makes a defence, in which there 
is some truth and more eloquence. ^They 
say that these books of mine are too keen and 
cutting. They are right : I never meant them 
to be soft and gentle. My only regret is, that 
they cut no deeper. Think of the violence 
of my enemies, and you must confess that I 
have been forbearing." — ^*A11 the world ex- 
claims against me, vociferating the most hate- 
tol calumnies ; and if in my turn, I, poor man, 
raise my voice, then nobody has been vehe- 
ment but Luther. In fine, whatever I do or 
say must be wrong, even should I raise the 
dead. Whatever they do must be right, even 
should they deluge Germany with tears and 
blood." In his more familiar discourse, he 
gave another, and perhaps a more accurate 
account of the real motives of his impetuosity. 
He purposely fanned the flame of an indigna- 
tion which he thought virtuous, because the 
origin of it was so. " I never," he said, ** write 
or speak so well as when I am in a passion." 
Ue found anger an ineffectual, and at last a 
necessary stimulant, and indulged in a liberal 
or rather in an intemperate use of it 

The tempestuous phase of Luther's mind 
was not, however, permanent The wane of 
it may be traced in his later writings ; and the 
cause of it may be readily assigned. The 
liberator of the human mind was soon to dis- 
cover that the powers he had set free were DOt 



subject to his coutroL The Iconoclasts, An» 
baptists, and other innovators, however wel- 
come at first as useful, though irregular 
partisans, brought an early discredit on the 
victory to which they had contributed. The 
reformer's suspicion of these doubtful allies 
was first awakened by the facility with which 
they uiiged their conquests over the established 
opinions of the Christian world beyond the 
limits at which he had himself paused. He 
distrusted their exemption from the pangs and 
throes with which the birth of his own doc- 
trines had been accompanied. He perceived 
in them none of the caution, self-distrust, and 
humility, which he wisely judged inseparable 
from the honest pursuit of truth. Their claims 
to an immediate intercourse with heaven ap- 
peared to him an impious pretension ; for he 
judged that it is only as attempered through 
many a gross intervening medium, that divine 
light can be received into the human unde^ 
standing. Carlostadt, one of the professors of 
Wittemburg, was the leader of the Illuminati 
at that university. The influence of Luther 
procured his expulsion to Jena, where he 
established a printing press. But the maxim 
of toleration are not taught in the school of 
successful polemics ; and the secular arm was 
invoked to silence an appeal to the world at 
large against a new papal authority. 

The debate from which Luther thus excluded 
others he could not deny to himself; for he 
shrunk from no inquiry and dreaded no man's 
prowess. A controversial passage at arms ac- 
cordingly took place between the reformer and 
his refractory pupiL It is needless to add that 
they separated, each more firmly convinced of 
the errors of his opponent The taunt of fear- 
ing an open encounter with truth, Luther re* 
pelled with indignation and spirit He invited 
Carlostadt to publish freely whatever he thought 
fit, and the challenge being accepted, placed in 
his hands a florin, as a kind of wager of battle. 
It was received with equal frankness. The 
combatants grasped each other's hands, drauk 
mutual pledges in a solemn cup, and parted to 
engage in hostilities more serious than such 
greetings might have seemed to augur. Luther 
had the spirit of a martyr, and was not quite 
exempt from that of a persecutor. Driven 
from one city to another, Carlostadt at last 
found refuge at Basle ; and thence assailed his 
adversary with a rapid succession of pamphlets, 
and with such pleasant appellatives as ** two- 
fold papist," ** ally of antichrist," and so forth. 
They were answered with equal fertility, and 
with no greater moderation. *'The devil," 
says Luther, ** held his tongue dll I won him 
over with a florin. It was money well laid 
out I do not regret it" He now advocated 
the cause of social order, and exposed the 
dangers of ignorant innovators, assailing these 
new enemies with his own weapons. ** It Will 
never do to jest with Mr. All-the-World {Herr 
Omnta.) To keep that formidable person quiet, 
God has established lawful authority. It is his 
pleasure that there should be order amongst u9 
here." " They cry out, the Bible ! the Bible !— 
Bibel! Bubel! Babel!" From that sacred 
source many arguments had been drawn to 
prove that ail good Christians, were bound, w 
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imitation of the ^eat Jewish lawgiver, to over- 
throw and deface the statues with which the 
papists had embellished the sacred edifices. 
Lather strenuously resisted both the opinion 
and the practice ; maintaining that the Scrip- 
tures nowhere prohibit the use of images, ex- 
cept such as were designated as a representa- 
tion or symbol of Deity. But to the war with 
objects designed (however injudiciously) to 
aid the imagination, and to enliven the affec- 
tions, Carlostadt and his partisans united that 
mysticism which teaches that the mind, thus 
deprived of all external and sensible supports, 
should raise itself to a height of spiritual con- 
templation and repose, where, all other objects 
being banished, and all other sounds unheard, 
and all other thoughts expelled, the Divine 
Being will directly manifest himself, and dis- 
close his will by a voice silent and inarticulate, 
and yet distincUy intelligible. Luther handles 
this sublime nonsense as it well deserved. 
•• The devil," he says, (for this is his universal 
solvent,) " opens his large mouth, and roars 
out. Spirit ! spirit ! spirit ! destroying the while 
all roads, bridges, scaling-ladders, and paths, 
by which spirit can enter; namely, the visible 
order established by God in holy baptism, in 
outward forms, and in his own word. They 
would have you mount the clouds and ride the 
winds, telling you neither how, nor when, nor 
where, nor which. All this they leave you to 
discover for yourself." t 

Carlostadt was an image-breaker and a 
mystic, but he was something more. He had 
lidopted the opinion of Zuingle and CEcolam- 
padius on the holy communion, — ^receiving as 
an emblem, and as nothing else, the sacred ele* 
ments in which the Roman Catholic Church, 
after the words of consecration, recognises 
the very body and blood of the Divine Redeemer. 
He was, therefore, supported by the whole body 
of Swiss reformers. Luther, " chained down, 
as he expresses it, " by the sacred text," to the 
doctrine of the real presence, had ardently de- 
sired to be enfranchised from this opinion. 
** As often as he felt within himself the strivings 
of the old Adam, he was but too violently drawn 
to adopt the Swiss interpretation." " But if we 
take counsel with reason we shall no longer 
believe any mystery." He had, however, con- 
sulted this dangerous guide too long, thus 
easily to shake off her company. Tlie text 
taught him one real presence, his reason as- 
sured him of another; and so he required his 
disciples to admit and believe both. They 
obeyed, though at the expense of a schism 
among the reformers, of which it is difficult to 
say whether it occasioned more distress to 
themselves, or more exultation to their common 
enemies. 

This is the first and greatest of those ** Varia- 
tions" of which the history has been written 
with such inimitable eloquence. Nothing short 
of the most obtuse prejudice could deny to 
Bossuet the praise of having brought to religious 
controversy every quality which can render it 
either formidable or attractive ; a style of such 
transparent perspicuity as would impart delight 
to the study of the year-books, if they could be 
rewritten in it ; a sagacity which nothing es- 
capes ; and a fervour of thought and feeling so 
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intense, as to breathe and barn not only without 
the use of vehement or opprobrious words, but 
through a diction invariably calm and simple ; 
and amass of learning so vast and so perfectly 
digested as to be visible every where without 
producing the slightest encumbrance or em- 
barrassment. To quote from Mr. Hallam's 
History of the Middle Ages : — " Nothing, per- 
haps, in polemical eloquence is so splendid 
as the chapter on Luther's theological tenets. 
The eagle of Meaux is there truly seen, lordly 
of form, fierce of eyes, terrible in his beak and 
claws" — a graphic and not unmerited tribute 
to the prowess of this formidable adversary. 
But the triumph which it appears to concede 
to him may not be so readily acknowledged. 

The argument of the " Variations" rests on 
the postulate, that a religion of divine origin 
must have provided some resource for exclud- 
ing uncertainty on every debatable point of be- 
lief or practice. But it must be vain to search 
for this steadfast light amongst those who were 
at variance on so many vital questions. The 
required Dudor Duhitantium could, therefore, 
be found only in the venerable form of the 
Catholic Church, whose, oracles, every where 
accessible and never silent, had, from age to 
age, delivered to the faithful the same invari- 
able truths in one continuous strain of perfect 
and unbroken harmony. 

Much as the real contrast has been exagge- 
rated by the most subtle disputant of modem 
times, it would be futile to deny, or to extenuate 
the glaring inconsistencies of the reformers 
with each other, and with themselves. Protest- 
antism may well endure an avowal which 
leaves her foundations unimpaired. Bossuet 
has disproved the existence of a miracle which 
no inan alleges. He has incontrovertibly es- 
tablished that the laws of nature were not sus- 
pended in favour of Luther and his associates. 
He has shown, with inimitable address and 
eloquence, that, within the precincts of moral 
science, human reason must toil in vain for 
demonstrative certainties; and that, in such 
studies, they who would adopt the same general 
results, and co-operate for one common end« 
must be content to rest very far short of an 
absolute identity of opinion. But there is a 
deep and impassable gulf between these pre- 
mises and the inference deduced from them. 
The stupendous miracle of a traditional una- 
nimity for fifteen hundred years amongst the 
members of the Christian Church, at once un- 
attested by any authentic evidence, and refuted 
by irresistible proofs, is opposed as much to 
the whole economy of the moral government 
of the world, as it is to human experience. It 
was, indeed, easy to silence dissent by terror; 
to disguise real dififerences beneath conveup 
tional sjrmbols ; to divert the attention of the 
incurious by a gorgeous pageantry ; and to dis- 
arm the inquisitive at one time by golden pre- 
ferments, and at another by specious com- 
promises : and it was easy to allege this timic^ 
or blind, or selfish acquiescence in spiritual 
despotism, as a ^neral consent to the autho- 
rity, and as a spontaneous adoption of th« 
tenets of the dominant priesthood. But so 
soon as men really begin to think, it was im 
possible that they should think alike. When 
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snffrages were demanded, and not acclama- 
tions, there was at once an end of unanimity. 
With mental freedom came doubt, and debate, 
and sharp dissension. The indispensable con- 
ditions of human improvement were now to 
be fulfilled. It was discovered that religious 
knowledge, like all other knowledge, and reli- 
gious agreement, like all other agreement, 
were blessings which, like all other blessings, 
must be purchased at a price. Luther dis- 
pelled the illusion that man's noblest science 
may be attained, his first interests secured, and 
his most sacred duties discharged, except in 
the strenuous exercise of the best faculties of 
his nature. He was early taught that they 
who submit themselves to this divine ordi- 
nance are cut off from the intellectual repose 
which rewards a prostrate submission to hu- 
man authority; that they must conduct the 
search of truth through many a bitter disap- 
pointment, and many a humiliating retraction, 
and many a weary strife ; and that they must 
brace their nerves and strain their mental 
powers to the task, with sleepless diligence, — 
attended and sustained the while by singleness 
of purpose, by candour, by hope, by humility, 
and by devotion. When this severe lesson 
had been learned, the reformers boldly, nay, 
passionately, avowed their mutual differences. 
The imperfect vision, and unsteady gait, of 
eyes long* excluded from the light, and limbs 
debarred from exercise, drew on them the 
taunts and contumelies of those whose bondage 
they had dared to rejec^ But the sarcasms 
even of Erasmus, the eloquence even of 
Bossuet, were hurled at them in vain. Centu- 
ries rolled on their appointed course of con- 
troversy, of prejudice, of persecution, and of 
long suffering. Nor was that sharp conflict 
endured to no good end. Gradually the reli- 
gion of the gospel resumed much of the be- 
nignant and catholic spirit of the primitive 
ages. The rights of conscience and the prin- 
ciples of toleration, were acknowledged. Some 
vehement disputes were consigned to well- 
merited neglect. The Church of Rome her- 
self silently adopted much of the spirit, whilst 
anathematizing the tenets, of the reformers; 
and if the dominion of peace and charity be 
still imperfect and precarious, yet there is a 
brighter prospect of their universal empire 
than has ever before dawned on the nations of 
Christendom. The eagle of Meaux, had he 
been reserved for the nineteenth century, 
would have laid aside '* the terrors of his beak, 
the lightnings of his eye," and would have 
winged his lordly flight to regions elevated far 
above those over which it is his glory to have 
spread war and consternation. 

These, however, are conclusions, which, in 
Luther's age, were beyond the reach of human 
foresight It was at that time supposed that 
all men might at once freely discuss, and una- 
nimously interpret, the meaning of the inspired 
volume. The trial of the experiment brought 
to light many essential variations, but still 
more in which the verbal exceeded the real 
difference; and such was, perhaps, the case 
with the sacramentarian controversy. The 
objection to Luther's doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation, was not that it was opposed to the 



reason of man, nor even that it was contr» 
dieted by the evidence of his senses ; but that 
no intelligible meaning could be assigned to 
any of the combinations of words in which it 
was expressed. It might be no difficult task 
to be persuaded that whatever so great a doc- 
tor taught, on so high a point of theology, mast 
be a truth ; — just as the believers in George 
Psalmanazer may have been firmly assured 
of the verity of the statements he addressed to 
them in the language of Formosa. But the 
Lutheran doctrine could hardly have been 
more obscure, if delivered in the Formosan, 
instead of the Latin or the German tongue. 
To all common apprehension, it appeared no- 
thing less than the simultaneous affirmation 
and denial of the very same thing. In this 
respect, it closely resembled the kindred doe- 
trine of the Church of Rome. Yet who would 
dare to avow such presumptuous bigotry as 
to impute to the long unbroken succession of 
powerful and astute minds which have adorned 
the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches 
the extravagance of having substituted nik 
meaning sounds for a definite sense, on so 
momentous an article of their respective 
creeds ? The consequence may be avoided 
by a much more rational supposition. It is, 
that the learned of both communions used the 
words in which that article is enounced, in a 
sense widely remote from that which thej 
usually bear. The proof of this hypothesis 
would be more easy than attractive ; nor would 
it be a difficult, though an equally uninviting 
office, to show that Zuingle and his followers 
indulged themselves in a corresponding free- 
dom with human language. The dispute, how- 
ever, proceeded too rapidly to be oyertaken or 
arrested by definitions ; which, had they pre> 
ceded, instead of following the controversy, 
might have stifled in its birth many a goodly 
folio. 

The minds of men are rudely called away 
from these subtleties. Throughout the west 
of Germany, the peasants rose in a sudden 
and desperate revolt against their lords, under 
the guidance of Goetz of the "^ Iron Hand." If 
neither animated by the principles, nor guided 
by the precepts, of the gospel, the insurgents 
at least avowed their adherence to the par^ 
then called Evangelical, and justified their 
conduct by an appeal to the doctrines of the 
reformers. Yet this fearful disruption of the 
bands of society was provoked neither by spe- 
culative opinions, nor by imaginary wrongs. 
The grievances of the people were galling, 
palpable, and severe. They belonged to that 
class of social evils over which the advancing 
light of truth and knowledge must alwajrs tri- 
umph; either by prompting timely conces- 
sions, or by provoking the rebound of th« 
overstrained patience of mankind. Domestic 
slavery, feudal tenures, oppressive taxation* 
and a systematic denial of justice to the poor^ 
occupied the first place in their catalogue af 
injuries : the forest laws and the exaction of 
small tithes the second. The demand of the 
right to choose their own religious teacherfi 
may not improbably have been added, to givf 
to their cause the semblance of a less subio- 
nary character; and rather in compliment to 
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the ^spirit of the times, than from any rery 
lively desire for instructers, who, they well 
knew, would discourage and rebuke their law- 
less violence. Such a monitor was Luther. 
He was at once too conspicuous and too ar- 
dent to remain a passive spectator of these 
tumults. The nobles arraigned him as the 
author of their calamities. The people in- 
voked him as an arbiter in the dispute. He 
answered their appeal with more than papal 
dignity. A poor untitled priest asserted over 
the national mind of Germany, a command 
more absolute tlian that of her thousand princes 
and their imperial head. He had little of the 
science of government, nor, in truth, of any 
other science. But his mind had been expanded 
by his studies which give wisdom even to the 
simple. His understanding was invigorated 
by habitual converse with the inspired writings, 
and his soul drank deeply of their spirit And 
therefore it was, that from him Europe first 
heard those great social maxims which, though 
they now pass for elementary truths, were 
then as strange in theory as they were unknown 
in practice. He fearlessly maintained that the 
demands of the insurgents were just He 
asserted the all important, though obvious 
truth, thiLt power is confided to the rulers of 
mankind not to gratify their caprice or selfish- 
ness, but as a sacred trust to be employed for 
the common good of society at large ; and he 
denounced their injustice and rapacity with 
the same stem vehemence which he had for- 
merly directed against the spiritual tyrants of 
the world. For, in common with all who have 
caught the genius as well as the creed of 
Christianity, his readiest sympathies were 
with the poor, the destitute, and the oppressed; 
and, in contemplating the unequal distribution 
of the good things of life, he was not slowly 
roused to a generous indignation against those 
to whom the advantages of fortune had taught 
neither pity nor forbearance. But it was an 
emotion restrained and directed by far deeper 
thoughts than visit the minds of sentimental 
patriots, or selfish demagogues. He depicted, 
m his own ardent and homely phrase, the 
guilt, the folly, and the miseries of civil war. 
He reminded the people of their ignorance 
and their faults. He bade them not to divert 
their attention from these, to scan the errors 
of their superiors. He drew from the evange- 
lical precepts of patience, meekness, and long- 
sufiering, every motive which could calm 
their agitated passions. He implored them 
not to dishonour the religion they professed ; 
and showed that subordination in human so- 
ciety was a divine ordinance, designed to 
promote, in different ways, the moral improve- 
ment of every rank, and the general happiness 
of all. 

The authority, the courage, and the pathetic 
earnestness of the great reformer were exerted 
in vain. Oppression, which drives wise men 
mad, had closed the ears of the German peap 
santry to the advice even of Martin Luther; 
and they plunged into a contest more despe- 
rate in its character, and more fatal in its 
results, than any which stains the annals of 
the empire. He felt, with the utmost keen- 
ness, the reproach thus brought imto the Refor- 



mation ; nor may it be concealed, that at last 
his voice was raised in terrible indignation 
against the insurgents by whom his pacific 
efforts had been defeated and his remonstrances 
despised. His old antagonist, Carlostadt, was 
charged with a guilty participation in the re- 
volt ; and in his distress appealed to the much- 
reviled consubstantialist for protection. It was 
hardly in human nature, certainly not in Lu- 
ther's, to reject such a supplicant The ddium 
theol(^ieum is, after all, rather a vituperative 
than a malignant affection, even its worst type; 
and Luther possessed, more than most pole- 
mics, the faculty of exorcising the demon of 
wrath through the channel of the pen. He 
placed Carlostadt in safety, defended him from 
the charge of fostering rebellion, and demanded 
for him a fair trial and a patient hearing. His 
preternatural fate has been already noticed. 

But a more formidable enemy was at hand 
The supremacy of Erasmus in the world of 
letters was such as no other writer ever lived 
to enjoy. Literature had then a universal lan« 
guage, and the learned of all nations acknow- 
ledged him as their guide and model. In an 
age of intense mental activity, no other mind 
was so impatient of repose ; at a period when 
freedom of thought was asserted with all the 
enthusiasm of new-bom hope, he emulated 
the most sanguine of the insurgents against 
the ancient dynasties. The restorer, silmost 
the inventor, of the popular interpretation of 
the Scriptures, he was excelled by few, if any, 
in the more ambitious science of biblical criti- 
cism. His philosophy (if in deference to cus- 
tom it must so be called) was but the applica- 
tion to those inqairies in which the present 
and future welfare of mankind is chiefly in- 
volved, of an admirable good sense— pene- 
trating sophisms under the most specious dis- 
guise, and repelling mere verbal subtleties, 
however imposing their pretensions, or how- 
ever illustrious their patrons. Alternately a 
man of the world, and a recluse scholar, he 
was ever wide awake to the real business of 
life ; even in those studies which usually con- 
duct the mere prisoners of the cloister into 
dreamy and transcendental speculations. In 
his hands, the Latin language was bent to 
uses of which Cicero himself might have 
thought it incapable ; and without any barba- 
rous innovations, became, almost for the first 
time, the vehicle of playful banter, and of high 
and mysterious doctrines, treated in a familiar 
and easy tone. Of the two imperial virtues, 
industry and self-denial, the literary character 
of Erasmus was adorned by the first, much 
more than by the second. Grasping at uni- 
versal excellence and immediate renown, he 
poured out orations, verses, essays, dialogues, 
aphorisms, biographies, translations, and new 
editions of the classical writers, with a rapidity 
which at once dazzled the world, and exhausted 
himself. Deeply as the impress of his mind 
was fastened on his own generation, those 
only of his countless works retain their charm 
in later times, which he regarded but as the 
pastime of a few leisure hours. Every one 
has read the " Colloquies," and admired their 
gay and graceful exposure of the frauds and 
credulity of his age. The - Praise of Folly" 
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should never be separated from Holbein's 
stchmgs, without which the reader may now 
and then smile, bnt hardly laagh. The ** Cice- 
ronian s" is one of those elaborate pleasantries 
which give pleasure only to the laborious. 
For neither as a wit nor as a theologian, nor 
perhaps even as a critic, 4oes Erasmus rank 
among master intellects ; and in the other de- 
partments of literature no one has ventured to 
claim for him a very elevated station. His 
real glory is to have opened at once new chan- 
nels of popular and of abstruse knowledge — 
to have guided the few, while he instructed 
the many — to have lived and written for noble 
ends — to have been surpassed by none in the 
compass of his learning, or the collective value 
of his works — and to have prepared the way 
for a mighty revolution, which it required 
moral qualities far loftier than his to accom- 
plish. For the soul of this great man did not 
partake of the energy of his intellectual facul- 
ties. He repeatedly confesses that he had 
none of the spirit of a martyr; and the ac- 
knowledgment is made in the tone of sarcasm, 
rather than in that of regret He belonged to 
that class of actors on the scene of life, who 
have always appeared as the harbingers of 
great social changes; — ^men gifted with the 
power to discern, and the hardihood to pro- 
claim, truths of which they want the courage 
to encounter the infallible results ; who outrun 
their generation in thought, but lag behind it 
in action; players at the sport of reform so 
long as reform itself appears at an indefinite 
distance; more ostentatious of their mental 
superiority, than anxious for the well-being of 
mankind ; dreaming that the dark page of his- 
tory may hereafter become a fairy tale, in 
which enchantment will bring to pass a glo- 
rious catastrophe, unbought by intervening 
strife, and agony, and suffering ; and therefore 
overwhelmed with alarm when the edifice 
begins to totter, of which their own hands 
have sapped the foundation. He was- a re- 
former until the Reformation became a fearful 
reality; a jester at the bulwarks of the papacy 
until they began to give way; a propagator of 
the Scriptures, until men betook themselves to 
the study and the application of them ; depre- 
eiating the mere outward forms of religion, 
until they had come to be estimated at their 
real value; in short, a learned, ingenious, 
benevolent, amiable, timid, irresolute man, 
who, bearing the responsibility, resigned to 
ethers the glory of rescuing the human mind 
rom the bondage of a thousand years. The 
distance between his career and that of Lu- 
ther was, therefore, continually enlarging, until 
they at length moved in opposite directions, 
and met each other with mutual animosity. 
The reformer foresaw and deprecated this 
collision ; and Bossuet has condemned as ser- 
vile the celebrated letter in which Luther en- 
deavoured to avert the impending contest. In 
common with many of his censures of the 
great father of the protestant churches, this is 
evidently the result of prejudice. It was con- 
ceived with tenderness, and expressed with 
becoming dignity. 

" I do not," he says, •* reproach you in your 
ratrangements from us, fearing lest I should 



hinder the cause which you maintain againil 
our common enemies the papists. For the 
same reason, it gives me no displeasure that, 
in many of your works, you have sought to ob- 
tain their favour, or to appease their hostility, 
by assailing us with undeserved reproaches 
and sarcasms. It is obvious that God has not 
given you the energy or the courage requisite 
for an open and fearless attack on these moo* 
sters, nor am I of a temper to exact from you 
what IS beyond your strength." — ^"I have re- 
spected your infirmity, and that measure of the 
gifts of God which is in you. None can deny 
that you have promoted the cause of literature, 
thus opening the way to the right understand- 
ing of the Scriptures ; or that the endowment 
which you have thus received from God is 
magnificent and worthy of all admiration. 
Here is a just cause for gratitude. I have 
never desired that you should quit your cau- 
tious and measured course to enter our camp. 
Great are the services you render by your 
genius and eloquence ; and as your heart fails 
you, it is best that you should serve God with 
such powers as He has given you. My onJj 
apprehension is, lest you should permit your- 
self to be dragged by our enemies to publish 
an attack upon our doctrines, for then I should 
be compelled to resist you to the face."— 
** Things have now reached |i point at which 
we should feel no anxiety for our cause, even 
though Erasmus himself should direct all his 
abilities against us. It is no wonder that oar 
party should be impatient of your attacks. 
Human weakness is alarmed and oppressed by 
the weight of the name of Erasmus. Once to 
be lashed by Erasmus is a far different thing 
from being exposed to the assaults of all the 
papists put together.'* — ** I have written all this 
in proof of my candour, and because I desirt 
that God may impart to you a spirit worthy of 
your name. If that spirit be withheld, at least 
let me implore you to remain a mere spectator 
of our tragedy. Bo not join your forces to 
our enemies. Abstain from writing against 
me, and I will write nothing against you.'' 

This lofty tone grated on the fastidious ear 
of the monarch of literature. He watched his 
opportunity, and inflicted a terrible revenge. 
To have attacked the doctrines of the Reformat 
tion would have been to hazard an unanswer- 
able charge of inconsistency. But Luther, in 
exploring his path, had lost his way in the 
labyrinth of the question of free will ; and had 
published opinions which were nothing short 
of the avowal of absolute fatalism. In a treatise 
De Lihero Arbiirio, Erasmus made a brilliaAt 
charge on this exposed part of his adversary's 
position : exhausting all the resources of his 
sagaeity, wit, and learning, to lower the theo- 
logical character of the founder of the Lu- 
theran Church. The reformer staggered be- 
neath this blow. For metaphysical debate he 
was ill prepared — ^to the learning of his anta^ 
gonist he had no pfetension — and to his wit 
could oppose nothing but indignant vehemence. 
His answer, De Servo Arhitrio^ has been con- 
fessed by his most ardent admirers, to have 
been but a feeble defence to his formidable 
enemy. The temper in which he conducted 
the dispute may be judged from the following 
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example : — ** Erasmus, that king of amphibo- 
logy, reposes calmly on his amphibological 
throne, cheats ns with his ambiguous language, 
and claps his hands when he finds us entangled 
amongst his insidious tropes, like beasts of 
chase fallen into the toils. Then seizing the 
occasion for his rhetori<;, he springs on his 
captive with loud cries, tearing, scourging, 
tormenting, and devoting him to the infernals, 
because, as it pleases him to say, his words 
have been understood in a calumnious, scandal- 
ous and Satanic sense, though it was his own 
design that they should be so takea. See him 
come on creeping like a viper." Sec., &c. 

To the last, the sense of this defeat would 
appear to have clung to Luther. Accustomed 
to triumph in theological debate, he had been 
overthrown in the presence of abashed friends 
and exulting enemies ; and the record of his 
familiar conversation bears deep traces of his 
keen remembrance of this humiliation. Many 
of the contumelious words ascribed to him on 
this subject, if they really fell from his lips, 
were probably some of those careless expres- 
sions in which most men indulge in the confi- 
dence of private life ; and which, when quoted 
with the utmost literal exactness, assume, in 
books published for the perusal of the world at 
large, a new meaning and an undesigned em- 
phasis. But there is little difficulty in receiv- 
ing as authentic the words he is said to have 
pronounced when gazing at the picture of 
Erasmus — that it was, like himself, full of craft 
and malice; a comment on the countenance 
of that illustrious scholar, as depicted by Hoi- 
bien, from which it is impossible altogether to 
dissent. 

The contests with Erasmus and the sacra- 
mentarians had taken place in that debatable 
land which religion and philosophy each claims 
for her own. But Luther was now to oppose 
a jrevolt not merely against philosophy and 
religion, but against decency and common 
sense. Equally astounding and scandalous 
were the antics which the minds of men per- 
formed when, exempt from the control of their 
ancient prepossessions, they had not as yet 
been brought into subjection to any other. 
Throughout the north of Germany and the 
Netherlands, there were found many converts 
to the belief that a divorce might be effected 
between the virtues which (he gospel exacts, 
aud those new relations between man and the 
Author of his being, which it at once creates 
and reveals ; that, in short, it was possible to 
be at the same time a Christian and a knave. 
The connexion between this sottish delirium, 
and the rejection of infant baptism, was an ac- 
cident, or at most a caprice ; and the name of 
Anabaptist, afterwards borne by so many wise 
and good men, is unfortunately, though indeli- 
bly associated with the crazy rabble who first 
assumed or received it at Munster. Herman 
8hapr(£da, and after him Rothmann, were the 
first who instructed the inhabitants of that city 
in these ill-omened novelties ; and they quickly 
gained the authority which anv bold and un- 
scrupulous guide may command in times when 
hereditary creeds have been abandoned by 
those who want the capacitv or the knowledge 
10 shape oat new opinions u>r themselves. He 



who has not received adult baptism is not a 
Christian, he who is not a Christian is a pagan ; 
and it is the duty of the faithful to oppose the 
enemies of truth by all anus, spiritual or secu 
lar, within their reach. Strong in this reason- 
ing, and stronger still in numl^rs and in zeal, 
the Anabaptists declared open war, expelled 
the Catholics and Lutherans from the city, 
pillaged the churchesr and convents, and 
adopted as their watchword the exhortation to 
repent, with which the Baptist of old had ad- 
dressed the multitudes who surrounded him in 
the wilderness of Judea. If the insurgents did 
no works meet for repentance, they did many 
to be bitterly repented of. Their success was 
accompanied by cruelty, and followed by still 
fouler crimes. John de Mattheisoo, their chief 
prophet, established a community of goods, 
and committed to the flames every book except 
the Bible. John of Leyden, his successor, was 
a journeyman tailor, and, though at once a 
rogue and a fanatic, was not without some 
qualities which might have adorned a better 
cause. He conducted the defence of the city 
against the bishop with as much skill and 
gallantry as if his accustomed seat had been, 
not the shopboard, but the saddle of a belted 
knight In' the Scriptures, which his predeces- 
sor had exempted from the general conflagra- 
tion, he found a sanction for the plurality of 
wives, and proofs that the sceptre of David had 
passed into his own hands. Twelve princes, 
representing the heads of the tribes of Israel, 
received from him authority to ascend the 
thrones of Europe ; and apostles were sent to 
the great cities of Germany to propagate the 
new faith, and to attest the miracles of which 
they had been the witnesses. The doctrine 
they taught was less abstruse than tnight have 
been anticipated. It consisted in these propo- 
sitions : — ^There have been four prophets : the 
true are King David and John of Leyden ; the 
false are the pope and Martin Luther : but Luther 
is worse than the pope. While this pithy creed 
was inculcated without the walls, the most 
frightful debaucheries, apd a strange burlesque 
on royalty, went on within. The king paraded 
the city, attended by his queen, and followed 
by a long train of led horses caparisoned in 
gold brocade, a drawn sword being borne at 
his left hand, and a crown and Bible at his 
right Seated on a throne in the public square, 
he received petitions from supplicants pros- 
trate on the earth before him. Then followed 
impious parodies on the most sacred offices of 
the Christian worship, and scenes of profligacy 
which may not be described. To these, ere 
long, succeeded horrors which rendered the 
New Jerusalem no inapt antitype of the old. 
The conquered king expiated his crimes on the 
scaffold,— enduring protracted and inhuman 
torments with a firmness which redeems his 
character from the abhorrence to which it had 
so many indisputable titles. Yet the story is 
not without interest The rapidity with which 
the contagion of such stupid extravagances 
was propagated, and the apparent genuineness 
of the belief which a man of much fortitude 
and some acuteness at length yielded to th^ 
coinage of his own brain, however frequentr 
are still carious phenomena in the science jf 
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mental nosology. From his answers to the 
interrogatories which attended his trial, it may 
be inferred that he was perfectly sane. His 
mind had been bewildered, partly by a de- 
praved imagination and angovemed appetites, 
and partly by his encounter with questions too 
large for his capacity, and with detached sen- 
tences from Holy Writ, of which he perceived 
neither the obvious sense nor the more sublime 
intimations. The memory of this guilty, pre- 
sumptuous and unhappy man, is rescued from 
oblivion by the audacity of his enterprise, and 
still more by the influence it exerted in arrest- 
ing the progress of the Reformation. 

The reproach, however unmerited, fell hea- 
vily on Luther. It is the common fate of all 
who dare to become leaders in the war against 
abuses, whether in religious or political so- 
ciety, to be confounded with the baser sort of 
innovators, who at once hate their persons, 
and exaggerate and caricature the principles 
on which they have acted. For this penalty 
of rendering eminent services to the world 
every wise man is prepared, and every brave 
man endures it firmly, in the belief that a day 
is coming when his fame will be no longer 
oppressed by this unworthy association. Lu- 
ther's faith in the ultimate deliverance of his 
good name frcrm the obloquy cast on it by the 
madness of the Anabaptists, has but imper- 
fectly been justified by the event Long aher 
his name belonged to the brightest page of 
human history, it found in Bossuet an antago- 
nist as inveterate as Tetzel, more learned than 
Cajetan, and surpassing Erasmus himself in 
eloquence and ingenuity. Later still has 
arisen, in the person of Mr. Hallam, a censor, 
whose religious opinions, unquestionable in- 
tegrity, boundless knowledge, and admirable 
genius, give a fearful weight to his unfavour- 
able judgment of the Father of the Reforma- 
tion. Neither of these great writers, indeed, 
countenance the vulgar calumny which would 
identify the principles of Martin Luther with 
those of John of Leyden, although both of 
them arraign hijn in nearly the same terms, 
as having adopted and taught the antinomian 
doctrines, of which the Anabaptists exhibited 
the practical results. 

The course we are shaping having brought 
us within reach of the whirlpools of Siis inter- 
minable controversy, roaring in endless cir- 
cles over a dark and bottomless abyss, we 
cannot altogether yield to that natural impulse 
which would pass them by in cautious silence 
and with averted eyes. The Jjobarum of Lu- 
ther was a banner inscribed with the legend 
** Justification by Faith" — the compendium, the 
essence, the Alpha and the Omega of his dis- 
tinctive creed. Of the many, received or pos- 
sible interpretations of this enigmatical sym- 
bol, that which Bossuet and Mr. Hallam regard 
as most accordant with the views of the great 
standard-bearer himself, may be stated in the 
following terms : — ^If a man be firmly assured 
that his sins have been remitted by God, in the 
exercise of a mercy gratuitous and unmerited 
as it respects the offender himself^ but accorded 
as the merited reward of the great propitiation, 
that man stands within the line which, even 
ja this life, separates the objects of the Divine 



favour from the objects of the Divine displea^ 
sure. We believe this epitome of the Luther* 
an doctrine to be inaccurate, and, but for the 
greatness of the names by which it is sanc- 
tioned, we should have ventured to add, super 
ficiaL In hazarding a different translation of 
Luther's meaning ^ to the language of the 
world we live in, we do but oppose one asser- 
tion to another, leaving the whole weight of 
authority on the unfavourable side. The ap- 
peal ultimately lies to those whose studies 
have rendered them fkmiliar with the re> 
former's writings, and especially with his 
** Commentary on the Epistle to the Cralatians," 
which he was wont afi*ectionately to call his 
Catherine de Bora. It must be conceded that 
they abound in expressions which, detached 
from the mass, would more than justify the 
censure of the historian of the ** Literature of 
the Middle Ages." But no writer would be 
less fairly judged than Luther by isolated pas- 
sages. Too impetuous to pause for exact dis- 
crimination, too long entangled in scholastic 
learning to have ever entirely recovered the 
natural relish for plain common sense, and 
compelled habitually to move in that turbid 
polemical region which pure and unrefracted 
light never visits, Luther, it must be confessed, 
is intelligible only to the impartial and labo- 
rious, and might also be supposed to hare 
courted the reproaches which he least de- 
serves. Stripped of the technicalities of diri- 
nity and of the schools, his Articulut tiantii 
out cadentU eeeUaue may, perhaps, with no 
materia] error be thus explained. 

Define the word ** conviction" as a delibe" 
rate assent to the truth of any statement, and 
the word ** persuasion" as the habitual refer- 
ence to a(hy such truth (real or supposed) as 
a rule of conduct ; and it follows, that we are 
persuaded of many things of which we are 
not convinced : which is credulity or supersti- 
tion. Thus, Cicero was persuaded of the sanc- 
tity of the mysteries which he celebrated as 
one of the College of Augurs. But the author ' 
of the Treatise De Natura Deorum had cer- 
tainly no corresponding convictions. We are 
convinced of much of which we are not per- 
suaded, which, in theological language, is a 
" dead faith." The Marquis of Worcester de- 
liberately assented to the truth, that the expan- 
sive force of steam could be applied to propel 
a vessel through the water ; but wanting the 
necessary ** persuasion," he leA to others the 
praise of the discovery. Again, there are many 
propositions of which we are at once con- 
vinced and persuaded/and this in the Luther- 
an style is a *< living or saving faith." In this 
sense Columbus believed the true configura- 
tion of the earth, and launched his caravels to 
make known the two hemispheres to each 
other. It is by the aid of successful experi- 
ment engendering confidence; of habit pro- 
ducing facility ; and of earnest thoughts quick- 
ening the imagination and kindling desire, 
that our opinions thus ripen into motives, and 
our theoretical convictions into active persua— 
sion. It is, therefore, nothing else than a co&« 
tradiction in terms to speak of Christian faitb 
separable from moral virtue ! The practicju 
results of that as of any other motive* wii' 
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vai> directly as the intensity of the impulse, 
and inversely as the number and force of the 
impediments ; but a motive which produces 
DO motion, is the same thing as an attraction 
which does not draw, or as a propensity which 
ioes not incline. Far different as was the 
ityle in which Luther enounced his doctrine, 
tlie careful study of his writings will, we think, 
convince any dispassionate man that such 
was his real meaning. The faith of which he 
wrote was not a mere opinion, or a mere emo- 
tion. It was a mental energy, of slow but 
atately growth, of which an intellectual assent 
was the basis ; high and holy tendencies the 
lofty superstructure; and a virtuous life the 
inevitable use and destination. In his own 
emphatic words :^^ We do not say the sun 
9ugki to shine, a good tree ought to produce 
good fruit, seven and three ought to make ten. 
The sun shines by its own proper nature, 
without being bidden to do so; in the same 
manner the good tree 3rields its good fruit; 
seven and three have made ten from everlast- 
ing — it is needless to require them to do so 
hereaAer." 

If any credit is due to his great antagonist, 
Luther's doctrine of ** Justification" is not enti- 
tled to the praise or censure of novelty. Bos- 
•net resents this claim as injurious to the 
Church of Rome, and as founded on an extras 
Tagant misrepresentation of her real doctrines. 
To ascribe to the great and wise men of whom 
the justly boasts, or indeed to attribute to any 
one of sound mind, the dogma or the dream 
which would deliberately transfer the ideas of 
tiw market to the relations between man and 
iiis Creator, is nothing better than an Ignorant 
and uncharitable bigotry. To maintain that, 
till Luther dispelled the illusion, the Christian 
worid regarded the good actions of this life as 
investing even him who performs them best, 
with a right to demand from his Maker an 
eternity of uninterrupted and perfect bliss, is 
just as rational as to claim for him the detec- 
tion of the universal error which had assigned 
to the animal man a place among the qaadru- 
peds. There is in every human mind a cer- 
tain portion of indestructible common sense. 
Small as this may be in most of us, it is yet 
enough to rescue us all, at least when sane 
and sober, from the stupidity of thinking not 
only that the relations of creditor and debtor 
can really subsist between ourselves and Him 
who made us, but that a return of such inesti- 
mable value can be due from Him for such 
ephemeral and imperfect services as ours. 
FNeople may talk foolishly on these matters; 
but no one seriously believes this. Luther 
slew no such monster, for there were none 
such to be slain. The error which he refuted 
was far more subtle and refined than this, and 
is copiously explained by Hooker, to whose 
splendid sermon on the subject it is a ** good 
work" to refer any to whom it is unknown. 

The celebrated thesis of *< Justification by 
Psith," if really an Antinomian doctrine, was 
peculiar to Luther and to his followers only in 
•o far as he extricated it from a mass of super- 
stitions by which it had been obscured, and 
assigned to it the prominence in his system to 
which it was jnatly entitled. But if his indig- 



nation had been roused against those who had 
darkened this great truth, they by whom it was 
made an apology for lewdness and rapine 
were the objects of his scorn and abhorrence. 
His attack on the Anabaptists is conceived in 
terms so vigorous and so whimsical, that it is 
difficult to resist the temptation to exhibit 
some extracts. But who would needlessly 
disturb the mould beneath which lies interred 
and forgotten a mass of disgusting folly, which 
in a remote age exhaled a mor^ pestilence 1 
Resolving all the sinister phenomena of life, 
by assuming the direct interference of the 
devil and his angels in the affairs of men, Lu- 
ther thought that this influence had been most 
imskilfully employed at Munster. It was a 
eoup manque on the part of the great enemy of 
mankind. It showed that Satan was but a 
bungler at his art. The evil one had been 
betrayed into this gn^oss mistake that the world 
might be on their guard against the more astute 
artifices to which he was about to resort : 

** These new theologians did not," he said, 
** explain themselves very clearly." ** Having 
hot soup in his mouth, the devil was obliged 
to content himself with mumbling out mum, 
mum, wishing doubtless to say something 
worse." •'The spirit which would deceive 
the world must not begin by yielding to the 
fascinations of woman, by grasping the em- 
blems and honours of royalty, still less by 
cutting people's throats. This is too broad ; 
rapacity and oppression can deceive no one. 
The real deceit will be practised by him who 
shall dress himself in mean apparel, assume a 
lamentable countenance, hang down his head, 
refuse money, abstain from meat, fly from 
woman as so much poison, disclaim all tem- 
poral authority, and reject all honours as dam- 
nable ; and who then, creeping softly towards 
the throne, the sceptre, and the keys, shall 
pick them up and possess himself of them by 
stealth. Such is the man who would succeed, 
who would deceive the angels, and the very 
elect This would indeed be a splendid devil, 
with a plumage more gorgeous than the pea- 
cock or the pheasant. But thus impudently 
to seize the crown, to take not merely one 
wife, but as many as caprice or appetite sug- 
gests—oh ! it is the conduct of a mere school- 
boy devil, of a devil at his A B C ; or rather, 
it is the true Satan — Satan, the learned and the 
crafty, but fettered by the hands of God, with 
chains so heavy that he cannot move. It is to 
warn us, it is to teach us to fear his chastise- 
ments, before the field is thrown open to a 
more subtle devil, who will assail us no longer 
with the ABC, but with the real, the difficult 
text If this mere deviling at his letters can 
do such things, what will he not do when he 
comes to act as a reasonable, knowing, skilful, 
lawyer-like, theological devil 1" 

These various contests produced in the mind 
of Luther the effects which painful experience 
invariably yields, when the search for truth, 
prompted by the love of truth, has been long 
and earnestly maintained. Advancing years 
brought with them an increase of candour, 
moderation, and charity. He had lived to seo 
his principles strike their roots deeply through 
a large part of the Christian world, and i)<« 
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anticipated, with perhaps too sangaine hopes, 
cheir universal triumph. His unshaken reli- 
ance in them was attested by his dying breath. 
But he had also lived to witness the defection 
•f some of his allies, and the guilt and folly of 
others. Prolonged inquiry had disclosed to 
him many difficulties which had been over- 
looked in the first ardour of the dispute, and 
he had become painfully convinced that the 
establishment of truth is an enterprise incom- 
parably more arduous than the overthrow of 
error. His constitutional melancholy deep- 
ened into a more habitual sadness— rhis impe- 
tuosity gave way to a more serene and pensive 
temper — and as the tide of life ebbed with still 
increasing swiftness, he was chiefly engaged 
in meditating on those cardinal and undis- 
puted truths on which the weary mind may 
securely repose, and the troubled heart be 
still. The maturer thoughts of age could not, 
however, quell the rude vigour and fearless 
confidence, which had borne him through his 
early contests. With little remaining fond- 
ness or patience for abstruse speculations, he 
was challenged to debate one of the more 
subtle points of theology. His answer cannot 
be too deeply pondered by polemics at large. 

* Should we not," he said, ** get on better in 
this discussion with the assistance of a jug or 
two of beer 1" The offended disputant retired, — 
•* the devil," observed Luther, " being a haughty 
spirit, who can bear any thing better than being 
laughed at" This growing contempt for un- 
profitable questions was indicated by a cor^ 
responding decline in Luther's original esti- 
mate of the importance of some of the minor 
topics in debate with the Church of Rome. He 
was willing to consign to silence the question 
of the veneration due to the saints. He sus- 
pended his judgment respecting prayers for 
the dead. He was ready to acquiesce in the 
practice of auricular confession, for the solace 
of those who regarded it as an essential reli- 
gious observance. He advised Spalatin to do 
whatever he thought best respecting the ele- 
vation of the host, deprecating only any posi- 
tive rule on the subject He held the esta- 
blished ceremonies to be useful, from the 
impression they left on gross and uncultivated 
minds. He was tolerant of images in the 
churches, and censured the whole race of 
image-breakers with his accustomed vehe- 
mence. Even the use of the vernacular 
tongue in public worship, he considered as a 
convenient custom, not an indispensable rule. 
Carlostadt had insisted upon it as essential. 

* Oh, this is an incorrigible spirit," replied the 
more tolerant reformer ; ** for ever and for ever 
positive obligations and sins !" 

But while his Catholic spirit thus raised him 
above the exaggerated estimate of those exter- 
nal things which chiefly attracted the hostility 
of narrower minds, his sense of the value of 
those great truths in which he judged the essence 
of religion to consist, was acquiring increased 
intensity and depth. In common with Mon- 
taigne and Richard Baxter, (names hardly to 
be associated on any other ground,) he con- 
sidered the Lord's prayer as surpassing every 
other devotional e;Lercise. " It is my prayer," 
laJd Luther; <* there is nothing like it" In the 



same spirit, he preferred the gospel of St John 
to all the other sacred books, as containing 
more of the language of Christ himself. As 
he felt, so he taught He practised the mosf 
simple and elementary style of preaching 
^ If," he said, ** in my sermons I thought Si 
Melancthon and other doctors, I should do nc 
good ; but I speak with perfect plainness for 
the ignorant, and that satisfies every bodj. 
Such Greek, Latin, and Hebrew as I have, I 
reserve for the learned." ** Nothing is more 
agreeable or useful for a common audience 
than to preach on the duties and examples of 
Scripture. Sermons on grace and justification 
fall coldly on their ears." He taught that good 
and true theology consisted in the practice, the 
habit, and the Ufe of the Christian graces— 
Christ being the foundation. ^ Such, however* 
he says, ** is not our theology now-a-days. We 
have substituted for it a rational and specula- 
tive theology. This was not the case with 
David. He acknowledged his sins, and said, 
Muerere met, Donune /*' 

Luther's power of composition is, indeed, 
held very cheap by a judge so competent as 
Mr. Hallam ; nor is it easy to commend his 
elaborate style. It was compared by himself 
to the earthquake and the wind which preceded 
the still small voice addressed to the prophet 
in the wilderness ; and is so turbulent, copioas, 
and dogmatical, as to suggest the supposition 
that it was dictated to a class of submissive 
pupils, under the influence of extreme excite- 
ment Obscure, redundant, and tautologoos 
as these writings appear, they are still redeemed 
from neglect, not only by the mighty name of 
their author, but by that all-pervading vitality 
and downright earnestness which atone for the 
neglect of all the mere artifices of style ; and 
by that profound familiarity with the sacred 
oracles, which far more than compensates for 
the absence of the speculative wisdom which 
is drawn from lower sources. But the reform- 
er's lighter and more occasional works not ua- 
frequently breathe the very soul of eloquence. 
His language in these, ranges l)etween coUch 
quial homeliness and the highest dignity^— 
now condensed into vivid figures, and then 
diffused into copious amplifications-exhibiting 
the successive phases of his ardent, melancholy, 
playful, and heroic character in such rapiid 
succession, and with such perfect harmony, 
as to resemble the harp of Dryden's Timotheus, 
alternately touched and swept by the hand of 
the master — a performance so bold and so 
varied, as to scare the critic from the discharge 
of his office. The address, for example, to the 
Swabian insurgents and nobles, if not executed 
with the skill, is at least conceived in the spirit 
of a great orator. The universal testimony of 
all £e most competent judges, attests the ex«' 
cellence of his translation of the Bible, and as* 
signs tQ him, in the literature of his country, m. 
station corresponding to that of the great mea. 
to whom James committed the corresponding 
office in our own. * 

Bayle has left to the friends of Luther no 
duty to perform in the defence of his mora/ 
character, but that of appealing to the un- 
answerable reply which his Dictionary contains 
to the charges preferred against the reformei 
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by Kis enemies. One unhappy exception is to 
be made. It is impossible to read without pain 
the names of Luther, Melancthon, and Bncer, 
amongst the subscribers to the address to the 
landgrave of Hesse» on the subject of his in- 
tended polygamy. Those great but fallible 
men remind his highness of the distinction be- 
tween universal laws and such as admit of 
&pensation in particular cases. They cannot 
publicly sanction polygamy. But his highness 
18 of a peculiar constitution, and is exhorted 
seriously to examine all the considerations 
laid before him ; yet, if he is absolutely resolved 
to marry a second time, it is their opinion that 
he should do so as secretly as possible ! Fear- 
tai is the energy with which the " Eagle of 
Meaux^ pounces on this fatal error, — tearing 
to pieces the flimsy pretexts alleged in defence 
ot such an evasion of the Christian code. The 
eharge admits of no defence. To the inference 
drawn from it against the reformer's doctrine, 
erery Protestant has a conclusive answer. 
Whether in faith or practice, he acknowledges 
no infallible Head but one. 

But we have wandered far and wide from 
oar proper subject. Where, all this while, is 
the story of Luther's education, of his visit to 
Some, of the sale of indulgences, of the de- 
nunciations of Tetzel, of the controversy with 
Eccius, the Diets of Worms and Augsburg, the 
eitations before Cajetan and Charles, the p^pal 
excommunication, and the appeal to a general 
eoancil t These, and many other of the most 
momentous incidents of the reformer's life, are 
fecorded in M. D'Aubigne's work, from which 
our attention has been diverted by matters of 
less account, but perhaps a little less familiar. 
It would be unpardonable to dismiss such a 
work, with a merely ceremonious notice. The 
absolute merit of this life of Martin Luther is 
ffreat, but the comparative value far greater. 
m the English language, it has no competitor ; 
and though Melancthon himself was the bio- 
grapher of his friend, we believe that no foreign 
tongue contains so complete and impressive a 
narrative of these events. It is true that M. 
IXAubigne neither deserves nor claims a place 
amongst those historians, usually distinguished 
as philosophical. He does not aspire to illus- 
trate the principles which determine or per- 
Tide the character, the policy, or the institutions 
of mankind. He arms himself with no dis- 
passionate skepticism, and scarcely affects to 
be impartiaL To tell his tale copiously and 
clearly, is the one object of his literary ambi- 
tion. To exhibit the actors on the scene of 



life, as the free but unconscious agents o^ the 
Divine Will, is the higher design with '#hich 
he writes, to trace the mysterious inter ention 
of Providence in reforming the errrrs and 
abuses of the Christian Church is his imme- 
diate end; and to exalt the name of Luther, his 
labour of love. These purposes, as far ai they 
are attainable, are effectually attained]. M. 
D'Aubigne is a Protestant of the oT>,inaI 
stamp, and a biographer of the old f&shi'^n ; — 
not a calm, candid, discriminating wrig'jjr and 
measurer of a great man's parts, but a warm- 
hearted champion of his glory, and a resolute 
apologist even for his errors; — ready to do 
battle in his cause with all who ^all impugn 
or derogate from his fame. His book is con- 
ceived in the spirit, and executed wiih all the 
vigour, of Dr. M'Crie's « Life of Knox.'* Hr 
has all our lamented countr3rman's sincerity, 
all his deep research, more skill in composition, 
and a greater mastery of subordinate details ; 
along with the same inestimable faculty of 
carrying on his story from one stage to another, 
with an interest which never subsides, and a 
vivacity which knows no intermission. If he 
displays no familiarity with the moral sciences, 
he is no mean proficient in that art which 
reaches to perfection only in the drama or the 
romance. This is not the talent of inventing, 
but the gill of discerning, incidents which im- 
part life and animation to narrative. For M. 
D'Aubigne is a writer of scrupulous veracity. 
He is at least an honest guide, though his pre- 
possessions may be too strong to render him 
worthy of implicit confidence. Thr-y are such, 
however, as to make him the uncranpromising 
and devoted advocate of those can^inal tenets 
on which Luther erected the edifice of the Re- 
formation. To the one great aiticle on which 
the reformer assailed the papacy, the eye of the 
biographer is directed with scarcely less in- 
tentness. To this every other truth is viewed 
as subordinate and secondary ; and although, 
on this favourite point of doctrine M. D'Au- 
bigne's meaning is too oflen obscured by de- 
claration, yet must he be hailed by every 
genuine friend of the Reformation, as having 
raised a powerful voice in favour of one of 
those fundamental truths which, so long as 
they are faithfully taught and diligently ob- 
served, will continue to form the great bul- 
warks of Christendom against the overweening 
estimate, and the despotic use, of human autho* 
rity, in opposition to the authority of the r^ 
vealed will of God. 
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This publication reminds ns of an oversight 
in omitting to notice the collection of the 
works of Richard Baxter, edited in the year 
1830, by Mr. Orme. It was, in legal phrase, a 
demand for judgment, in the appeal of the 
great nonconformist to the ultimate tribunal 
of posterity, from the censures of his own age, 
on himself and his writings. We think that 
the decision was substantially right, and that, 
on the whole, it must be affirmed. Right it 
was, beyond all doubt, in so far as it assigned 
to him an elevated rank amongst those, who, 
taking the spiritual improvement of mankind 
for their province, have found there at once 
the motive and the reward for labours beneath 
which, unless sustained by that holy impulse, 
the utmost powers of our frail nature must 
have prematurely fainted. 

About the time when the high-born guests 
of Whitehall were celebrating the nuptial 
revels of Elizabeth and the Elector Palatine, 
and the visiters of low degree were defraying 
the cost by the purchase of titles and monopo- 
lies, there was living at the pleasant village 
of Eton Constantine, between Wrekin HUl 
and the Severn, a substantial yeoman, incu- 
rious alike about the politics of the empire 
and the wants of the exchequer. Yet was he 
not without liis vexations. On the green be- 
fore his door, a Maypole, hung with garlands, 
allured the retiring congregation to dance out 
the Sunday afternoon to the sound of fife and 
tabret, while he, intent on the study of the 
sacred volume, was greeted with no better 
names than puritan, precisian, and hypocrite. 
If he bent his steps to the parish church, vene- 
rable as it was, and picturesque, in contempt 
of all styles and orders of architecture, his 
case was not much mended. The aged and 
purblind incumbent executed his weekly task 
with the aid of strange associates. One of 
them laid aside the flail, and another the thim- 
ble, to mount the reading-desk. To these suc- 
ceeded ''the excellentest stage-player in ail 
the country, and a good gamester, and a good 
fellow." This worthy having received holy 
orders, forged the like for a neighbour's son, 
who, on the strength of that title officiated in 
the pulpit and at the altar. Next in this goodly 
list came an attorney's clerk, who had " tip- 
pled himself in so great poverty," that he had 
no other way to live but by assuming the pas- 
toral care of the flock at Eton Constantine. 
Time out of mind, the curate had been ex 
officio the depositary of the secular, as well as 
of the sacred literature of the parish; and to 
these learned persons our yeoman was there- 
fore fain to commit the education of his only 
son and namesake, Richard Baxter. 

♦ Tke Practical Works of Richard BaxUr^ vUk a Pre- 
face^ giting torn* Account of the Jiuthor, and of this 
tdition of his Practical IVorks; and an Essay on kit 
0*niiis, IVo^ks, and Timet. 4 vols. 8to. London, 1838. 



Such, from his tenth to his sixteenth year 
were the teachers of the most volnminooi 
theological writer in the English langnage 
Of that period of his life, the only incidents 
which can now be ascertained are that his 
love of apples was inordinate, and that on the 
snbject of robbing orchards, he held, in practice 
at least, the doctrines handed down amongsr 
schoolboys by an unbroken tradition. Almosi 
as barren is the only extant record of the three 
remaining years of his pupilage. They were 
spent at the endowed school at Wroxeter, 
which he quitted at the age of nineteen, desti- 
tute of all mathematical and physical science- 
ignorant of Hebrew — a mere smatterer in 
Greek, and possessed of as much Latin as 
enabled him in after life to use it with reck- 
less facility. Yet a mind so prolific, and which 
yielded such early fruits, could not advance to 
manhood without much well-dressed culture. 
The Bible which lay on his father's table, 
formed the whole of the good man*s library, 
and would have been ill-exchanged for t^ 
treasures of the Vatican. He had been no 
stranger to the cares, nor indeed to the disoi^ 
ders of life; and, as his strength declined, it 
was his delight to inculcate on his inquisitive 
boy the lessons which inspired wisdom teaches 
most persuasively, when illustrated by dea^ 
bought experience, and enforced by parental 
love. For the mental infirmities of the son no 
better discipline could have been found. A 
pyrrhonist of nature's making, his threescore 
years and ten might have been exhausted in a 
fruitless struggle to adjudicate between antsp 
gouist theories, if his mind had not thus been 
subjugated to the supreme authority of Holy 
Writ, by an influence coeval with the first 
dawn of reason, and associated indissolubly 
with his earliest and most enduring aflectionsi 
It is neither the wise nor the good by whom 
the patrimony of opinion is most lightly re* 
gaided. Such is the condition of our exisv 
ence, that beyond the precincts of abstract 
science, we must take much for granted, if 
we would make any advance in knowledge, 
or live to any useful end. Our hereditary pre* 
possessions must not only precede our acquired 
judgments, but must conduct us to them. To 
begin by questioning every thing, is to end by 
answering nothing; and a premature revolt 
from human authority is but an incipient re> 
hellion against conscience, reason, and truthi 
Launched into the ocean of speculative ift* 
quiry, without the anchorage of parental instno- 
tion and filial reverence, Baxter would hare 
been drawn by his constitutional tendencies 
into that skeptical philosophy, through the 
long annals of which no single name is to be 
found to which the gratitude of mankind has 
been yielded, or is justly due. He had much 
in common with the most eminent doctors of 
that school — the animal frame characterized 
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by sluggish appetites, languid passions, and 
great nervous energy; the intellectual nature 
distinguished by subtlety to seize distinctions 
more than by wit to detect analogies ; by the 
power to dive, instead of the faculty to soar; 
by skill to analyze subject]'^ truths, rather 
than by ability to combine jem with each 
other and with objective realities. But what 
was wanting in his sensitive, and deficient in 
his intellectual structure, was balanced and 
corrected by the spiritual elevation of his 
mind. If not enamoured of the beautiful, nor 
conversant with the ideal, nor able to grasp 
the comprehensive and the abstract, he en- 
joyed that clear mental vision which attends 
on moral purity — the rectitude of judgment 
which rewards the subjection of the will to the 
reason — the loftiness of thought awakened by 
habitual communion with the source of light — 
and the earnest stability of purpose insepara- 
ble from the predominance of the social above 
the selfish affections. Skepticism and devo- 
tion were the conflicting elements of his inter- 
■al life ; but the radiance from above graduallv 
dispersed the vapours from beneath, and, 
through a half a century of pain and strife, 
and agitation, he enjoyed that settled tranquil- 
Kty which no efforts merely iutellectual can 
attain, nor any speculative doubts destroy^ — 
the peace, of which it is said, that it passes 
onderstanding. 

Baxter was born in 1615, and consequently 
attained his early manhood amidst events 
ominous of approaching revolutions. Deep 
and latent as are the ultimate causes of the 
continued existence of Episcopacy in England, 
nothing can be less recondite than the human 
agency employed in working out that result 
Efiirsed by the Tudors, adopted by the Stuarts, 
and wedded in her youth to a powerful aris- 
tocracy, the Anglican church retains the in- 
ielible stamp of these early alliances. To the 
mat, the learned, and the worldly wise, it has 
R>r three centuries afforded a resting-place and 
I refuge. But a long interval had elapsed be- 
tore the national temples and hierarchy were 
umsecrated to the nobler end of enlightening 
the ignorant, and administering comfort to the 
poor. Rich beyond all Protestant rivalry in 
nered literature, the Church of England, from 
the days of Parker to those of Laud, had 
learcely produced any one considerable work 
of popular instruction. The pastoral care 
which Burnett depicted, in the reign of William 
and Mary, was at that time a vision which, 
though since nobly fulfilled, no past experience 
had realized. Till a much later time, the 
alphabet was among the mysteries which the 
English church concealed from her catechu- 
mens. There is no parallel in the annals of 
any other Protestant State, of so wonderful a 
concentration, and so imperfect a diffusion of 
learning and genius, ef piety and zeal. The 
reigns of Whitgift, Bancroft, and Laud, were 
immolested by cares so rude as those of eyan- 
geuzing the artisans and peasantry. Jewel 
and Bull, Hall and Donne, Hooker and Taylor, 
ttred and wrote for their peers, and for future 
ages, but not for the commonalty of their own. 
Tet was not Christianity bereA in England of 
her distinctive and glorious privilege. It was 



still the religion of the poor. . Amidst persecu- 
tion, contempt, and penury, the Puritans had 
toiled and suffered, and had, not rarely, died in 
their service. Thus in every city, and almost 
in every village, they who had eyes to see, and 
ears to hear, might, at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, perceive the harbin- 
gers of the coming tempest. Thoughtful and 
resolute men had transferred the allegiance of 
the heart from their legitimate, to their chosen 
leaders; while, unconscious of their danger, 
the ruling were straining the bonds cf autho* 
rity, in exact proportion to the decrease of their 
number and their sti'ength. It was when the 
future pastors of New England were training 
men to a generous contempt of all sublunary 
interest for conscience' sake, that Laud, not 
content to be terrible to the founders of Con- 
necticut and New England, braved an enmity 
far more to be dreaded than theirs. With a 
view to the ends to which his life was devoted, 
his truth and courage would have been well 
exchanged for the wily and time-serving genius 
of Williams. Supported by Heylin, Cosins, 
Montague, and many others, who adopted or 
exaggerated his own opinions, he precipitated 
the temporary overthrow of a church, in har- 
mony with the character, and strong in the 
affections of the people ; upheld by a long line 
of illustrious names ; connected with the whole 
aristocracy of the realm ; and enthusiastically 
defended by the sovereign. 

Baxter's theological studies were com 
menced during these tumults, and were insen- 
sibly biassed by them. The ecclesiastical 
polity had reconciled him to Episcopal ordi- 
nation ; but as he read, and Listened, and ob« 
served his attachment to the established ritual 
and discipline progressively declined. He be- 
gan by rejecting the practice of indiscriminate 
communion. He was dissatisfied with the 
compulsory subscription to articles, and the 
baptismal cross. ''Deeper thoughts on th« 
point of Episcopacy" were suggested to him 
by the et cetera oath ; and these reflections soon 
rendered him an irreconcilable adversary to 
the ** English diocesan frame." He distributed 
the sacred elements to those who would not 
kneel to receive them, and religiously abjured 
the surplice. Thus ripe for spiritual censures, 
and prepared to endure them, he was rescued 
from the danger he had braved by the demon 
of civil strife. The Scots in the north, an4 
the Parliament in the south, summoned Charles 
and Laud to more serious cares than those of 
enforcing conformity, and left Baxter free to 
enlarge and to propagate his discoveries. 

With liberty of speech and action, his mind 
was visited by a corresponding audacity of 
thought. Was there indeed a future life ? — 
Was the soul of man immortal t — Were the 
Scriptures truel — were the questions which 
now assaulted and perplexed him. They camf 
not as vexing and importunate suggestions, 
but *^ under pretence of sober reason," and all 
the resources of his understanding were sum- 
moned to resist the tempter. Self-deception 
was abhorrent from his nature. He feared LJn« 
face of no speculative difficulty. Dark as were 
the shapes which crossed his path, they must 
be closely questioned ; and gloomy as was thi 
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abyss to which they led, it was to be unhesitat^ 
ingly explored. The result needs not to be 
stated. From a long and painful conflict he 
emerged victorious, but not without bearing to 
the grave some scars to mark the severity of 
the struggle. No man was ever blessed with 
more profound convictions ; but so vast and 
elaborate was the basis of argumentation on 
which they rested, that to re-examine the tex- 
ture, and ascertain the coherence of tho ma- 
terials of which it was wrought, formed the 
still recurring labour of his whole future life. 

While the recluse is engulfed in the vortices 
of metaphysics, the victims of passion are still 
urged forward in their wild career of guilt and 
misery. From the transcendental labyrinths 
through which Baxter was winding his solitary 
and painful way, the war recalled him to the 
stern realities of life. In the immediate vicin- 
ity of the earlier military operations, Coventry 
had become a city of refuge to him, and to a 
large body of his clerical brethren. They be- 
lieved, in the simplicity of their hearts, that 
Essex, Waller, and Cromwell, were fighting 
the battles of Charles, and that their real ob- 
ject was to rescue the king from the thraldom 
of the malign ants, and the church from the 
tyranny of the prelatists. "We kept," says 
Baxter, speaking of himself and his associates, 
" to our old principles, and thought all others had 
done so too, except a ver}' few inconsiderable 
persons. We were unfeignedly for king and 
Parliament. We believed that the war was 
only to save the Parliament and kingdom from 
the papists and delinquents, and to remove 
the dividers, that the king might again return 
to his Parliament, and that no changes might 
be made in religion, but by the laws which*faad 
his free consent We took the true happiness 
of king and people, church and state, to be our 
end, and so we understood the covenant, en- 
gaging both against papists and schismatics ; 
and when the Court News-Book told the world 
of the swarms of Anabaptists in our armies, 
we thought it had been a mere lie, because it 
was not so with us." 

Ontology and scholastic divinity have their 
charms, and never did man confess them 
more than Richard Baxter. But the pulse must 
beat languidly indeed, when the superior fasci- 
nation of the *' tented field" is not acknowledged ; 
nor should it derogate from the reverence which 
attends his name, to admit that he felt and in- 
dulged this universal excitement. Slipping 
away from Durandus, Bradwardine, Suarez, 
and Ariminensis, he visited Edgehill and 
Naseby while the parliamentary armies still 
occupied the grodnd on which they had fought 
He found the conquerors armed eap-a-pte for 
spiritual, as well as carnal combats; and to 
convert the troops from their theological errors, 
was the duty which, he was assured, had been 
committed to him by Providence. Becoming 
accordingly chaplain to Whalley's regiment, 
he witnessed in that capacity many a skirmish, 
and was present at the sieges of Bristol, Sher- 
borne, and Worcester. Rupert and GJoring 
proved less stubborn antagonists than the 
seekers and levellers of the lieutenant-gen e- 
raKs camp ; and Baxter was ** still employed 
/■ P'vaching, conferring, and still disputing 



against their confounding errors." The soldien 
discoursed as earnestly, and even published 
as copiously as himself. AAer many an afiaif 
of posts, the hostile parties at length engaged 
in a pitched battle at Amersham in Buckingi 
hamshire. <<When the public talking-day 
came," says Baxter, ''I took the reading pew, 
and Pitchford's comet and troopers took the 
gallery. There did the leader of the Chesham 
men begin, and afterwards Pitchford's soldien 
set in ; and I alone disputed against them from 
morning until almost night" Too old a cam- 
paigner to retire from the field in the presence 
of his enemy, ** he staid it out till they first rote 
and went away." The honours of the day 
were, however, disputed. In the strange book 
published by Edwards, under his appropriate 
title of *^ Gangraena," the fortunes of the field 
were chronicled ; and there, as we are informed 
by Baxter himself, may be read **the aboih' 
dance of nonsense uttered on the occasion." 

Cromwell regarded these polemics with ill- 
disguised aversion, and probably with secret 
contempt He had given Baxter but a cold 
welcome to the army. " He would not dispate 
with me at all," is a fact related by the good 
man with evident surprise; "but he would in 
good discourse very fluently pour out himself 
in the extolling of free grace, which was sa- 
voury to those that had right principles, though 
he had some misunderstanding of free grace 
himself. He was a man of excellent natural 
parts for afifection and oratory, but not well 
seen in the principles of his religion ; of a san- 
guine complexion, naturally of such a vivacity, 
hilarity, and alacrity as another man hath when 
he hath drunken a cup too much ; but natu- 
rally, also, so far from humble thoughts of 
himself, that it was his ruin." The protector 
had surrendered his powerful mind to the reli- 
gious fashions of his times, and never found 
the leisure or the inclination for deep inqoiiy 
into a subject on which it was enough for his 
purposes to excel in fluent and savoury dis* 
course. Among those purposes, to obtain the 
approbation of his own conscience was not 
the least sincere. His devotion was ardent, 
and his piety genuine. But the alliance be- 
tween habits of criminal self-indulgence, aod 
a certain kind of theopathy, is but too ordinary 
a phenomenon. That at each step of his pro* 
gress, Cromwell should have been deceived 
and sustained by some sophistry, is the less 
wonderful, since even now, in retracing bis 
course, it is difficult to ascertain the point at 
which he first quitted the straight path of dotj, 
or to discover what escape was at length open 
to him from the web in which he had become 
involved. There have been many worse, aod 
few greater men. Yet to vindicate his name 
from the condemnation which rests upon it, 
would be to confound the distinctions of good 
and evil as he did, without the apology of beiag 
tempted as he was. 

Baxter was too profound a moralist to be 
dazzled by the triumph of bad men, howerer 
specious their virtues ; or to afiect any com* 
placency towards a bad cause, though indebted 
to it for the only period of serenity which it 
ever was his lot to enjoy. He had ministered 
to the forces of the pariiamentaiy general bol 
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abhorred the regicide and usurper. In bis 
zeal for the ancient constitution, be had medi- 
tated a scheme for detaching his own regi- 
ment, and ultimately all the generals of the 
army, from their leader. They were first to 
be undermined by a course of logic, and then 
blown up by the eloquence of the preacher. 
This profound device in the science of theolo- 
gical engineering would have been counter- 
worked by the lieutenant-general, had he de- 
tected it, by methods somewhat less subtle, 
bat certainly not less effective. A fortunate 
illness defeated the formidable conspiracy, and 
restored the projector to his pastoral duties 
and to peace. Even then, his voice was pub- 
licly raised against ''the treason, rebellion, 
per^diousness, and hypocris3r^ of Cromwell, 
who probably never heard, and certainly never 
heeded, the denunciations of his former chap- 
lain. 

Baxter enjoyed the esteem which he would 
not repay. He was once invited by the pro- 
tector to preach at court Sermons in those 
days were very serious things — point-blank 
shots at the bosoms of the auditory; and 
Cromwell was not a man to escape or fear the 
heaviest pulpit ordnance which could be 
brought to bear on him. From the many vul- 
nerable points of attack, the preacher selected 
the crying sin of encouraging sectaries. Not 
satisfied with the errors of his own days, the 
great captain had anticipated those of a later 
age, and had asserted in their utmost extent 
the dangerous principles of religious liberty. 
This latitudinarian doctrine may have been 
suggested by motives merely selfish ; and Bax- 
ter, at least, could acknowledge no deeper 
wisdom in which such an innovation could 
have had its birth. St Paul was, therefore, 
made to testify " against the sin committed by 
politicians, in maintaining divisions for their 
own ends, that they might fish in troubled 
waters." He who now occupied the throne of 
the Stuarts claimed one prerogative to which 
even they had never aspired. It was that of 
controverting the argumentation of the pulpit 
His zeal for the conversion of his monitor 
appears to have been exceedingly ardent 
Having summoned him to his presence, ** he 
began by a long tedious speech to me," (the 
narrative is Baxter's) ** of God's providence in 
the change of the government, and how God 
had owned it, and what great things had been 
done at home and abroad, in the peace with 
Spain and Holland, 6cc, When he had wearied 
us all with speaking thus slowly for about an 
hoar, I told him it was too great a condescen- 
sion to acquaint me so fully with all these 
matters, which were above me ; but I told him 
that we took our ancient monarchy to be a 
blessing, and not an evil to the land ; and hum- 
bly craved his patience that I might ask him 
how England had ever forfeited that blessing, 
and unto whom that forfeiture was made. 
Upon that question he was awakened into 
some passion, and then told me that it was no 
forfeiture, but God had changed it as pleased 
him; and then he let fly at the Parliament 
which thwarted him, and especially by n^me 
at four or five of those members who were my 
chief acquaintances, whom I presumed to de- 



fend against his passion, and thus four or fiva 
hours were spent" 

During this singular dialogue, Lambert fell 
asleep, an indecorum which, in the court of 
an hereditary monarch, would have been fatal 
to the prospects of the transgressor. But the 
drowsiness of his old comrade was more tole- 
rable to Cromwell than the pertinacity of hit 
former chaplain, against whom he a second 
time directed the artillery of his logic. On' this 
occasion almost all the privy council were 
present; liberty of conscience being the thesis, 
Baxter the respondent, and Cromwell assunung 
to himself the double office of opponent and 
moderator. " Af^er another slow, tedious speech 
of his, I told him," sajrs the auto-biographer» 
** a little of my judgment, and when two of his 
company had spun out a great deal more of 
the time in such like tedious, l)at more igno- 
rant speeches, I told him, that if he would be 
at the labour to read it, I could tell him more 
of my mind in writing two sheets than in that 
way of speaking many days. He received the 
paper afterwards, but I scarcely believe that 
he ever read it I saw that what he leami 
must be from himself, being more disposed to 
speak many hours than hear one, and little 
heeding what another said when he had spoken 
himself." 

Whatever may have been the faults, or 
whatever the motives of the protector, there 
can be no doubt that under his sway England 
witnessed a diffusion, till then unknown, of 
the purest influence of genuine religious prin- 
ciples. The popular historians of that period, 
from various motives, have disguised or mis- 
represented the fact; and they who derive their 
views on this subject from Clarendon or from 
Hudibras, mistake a caricature for a genuine 
portrait To this result, no single man contri- 
buted more largely than Baxter himself, by 
his writings and his pastoral labours. His 
residence at Kidderminster during the whole 
of the protectorate was the sabbath of his life ; 
the interval in which his mind enjoyed the 
only repose of which it was capable, in labours 
of love, prompted by a willing heart, and un- 
impeded by a contentious world. 

Good Protestants hold, that the supreme 
Head of the Churcji reserves to himself alone 
to meditate and to reign, as his incommunica- 
ble attributes ; and that to teach and to minis- 
ter are the only offices he has delegated to the 
pastors of his flock. Wisdom to scale the 
heights of contemplation, love to explore the 
depths of wretchedness — a science and a ser- 
vitude inseparably combined ; — the one inves- 
tigating the relations between man and his 
Creator, the other busied in the cares of a self- 
den3ring philanthropy — such, at least in theory, 
are the endowments of that sacred institution, 
which, first established by the fishermen of Ga- 
lilee, has been ever since maintained through- 
out the Christian commonwealth. A priest- 
hood, of which all the members should be 
animated with this spirit, may be expected 
when angels shall resume their visits to our 
earth, and not till then. Human agency, even 
when employed to distribute the best gifts of 
Providence to man, must still bear lb*: ira 
press of human guilt and frailty. But if ther« 
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be one object in this fallen world, to which the 
eye, jaded by its pageantries and its gloom, 
continually turns with renovated hope, it is to 
an alliance, such as that which bound together 
Richard Baxter and the people among whom 
he dwelt. He, a poor man, rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice in mental resources, conse- 
crating alike his poverty and his wealth to 
their service ; ever present to guide, to soothe, 
to encourage, and, when necessary, to rebuke ; 
shrinking from no aspect of misery, however 
repulsive, nor from the most loathsome forms 
of guilt which he might hope to reclaim ; — the 
iDstructer, at once, and the physician, the al- 
moner and the friend, of his congregation. 
They, repapng his labours of love with untu- 
tored reverence; awed by his reproofs, and 
rejoicing in his smile ; taught by him to dis- 
charge the most abject duties, and to endure 
the most pressing evils of life, as a daily tri- 
bute to their Divine benefactor ; incurious of 
the novelties of their controversial age, but 
meekly thronging the altar from which he dis- 
pensed the symbols of their mystical union 
with each other and their common Head ; and, 
at the close of their obscure, monotonous, but 
tranquil course, listening to the same parental 
voice, then subdued to the gentlest tones of 
sympathy, and telling of bright hopes and of a 
glorious reward. Little was there in com- 
mon between Kidderminster and the ''sweet 
smiling" Auburn. Still less alike were the 
** village preacher," who " ran his godly race," 
after the fancy of Oliver Goldsmith, and the 
"painful preacher," whose emaciated form, 
gaunt visage, and Geneva bands, attested the 
severity of his studies, and testified against 
prelatic ascendency. Deeper yet the contrast 
between the delicate hues and fine touches of 
the portrait drawn from airy imagination, and 
Baxter's catalogue of his weekly catechizings, 
fasts, and conferences: of his Wednesday 
meetings and Thursday disputations ; and of 
the thirty helps by which he was enabled to 
quicken into spiritual life the inert mass of a 
rude and vicious population. But, truth against 
fiction, all the world over, in the rivalry for 
genuine pathos and real sublimity. Ever new 
and charming, after ten thousand repetitions, 
the plaintive, playful, melodious poetry bears 
a comparison to the homely tale of the curate 
of Kidderminster, like that of the tapestried 
lists of a tournament with the well-fought field 
of Roncesvalles. Too prolix for quotation, 
and perhaps too sacred for our immediate 
purpose, it records one of those moral con- 
quests which bear their testimony to the exist- 
ence in the human heart of faculties, which, 
even when most oppressed by ignorance, or 
benumbed by guilt, may yet be roused to their 
noblest exercise, and disciplined for their ulti- 
mate perfection. 

Eventful tidings disturbed these apostolical 
labours, and but too soon proved how precarious 
was the tennre of that religious liberty which 
Baxter at once enjoyed and condemned. With 
the protectorate it commenced and ended. The 
death of Oliver, the abdication of Richard, the 
revival of the Long Parliament, the reappear- 
ance of the ejected members, the assembling 
of a, now House of Commons under the auspices 



of Monk, and the restoration of the Siuam, 
progressively endangered, and at length suIk 
verted the edifice of ecclesiastical freedom, 
which the same strong hand had founded and 
sustained. Yet the issue for awhile seemed 
doubtful. The sectarians overrated their owo 
strength, and the Episcopalians exaggerated 
their own weakness. Infallible and impecca- 
ble, the Church of Rome is a Tadmor in the 
wilderness, miraculously erect and beautiful 
in the midst of an otherwise universal ruin. 

The Church of England, liable to err, bat 
always judging right, capable of misconduct, 
but never acting wrong, is a still more stupen- 
dous exception to the weakness and depravity 
which in all other human institutions sig>> 
nalizes our common nature. But for this well- 
established truth, a hardy skepticism might 
have ventured to arraign her as an habitoil 
alarmist If she is ''in danger" at this mo- 
ment, she has been so from her cradle. Pah- 
tans and Presbjrterians, Arminians, and Cal- 
vinists. Independents and Methodists, had for 
three centuries threatened her existence, when 
at last the matricidal hands of the metropoli- 
tan of all England, and of the prelate of £s9> 
land's metropolis, were in our own dajrs irreve- 
rently laid on her prebendal stalls. One, 
** whose bosom's lord sits lightly on his throne," 
in the presence of all other forms of peril, has 
on this last fearful omen lost his accustomed 
fortitude; though even the impending ove^ 
throw of the church he adorns, finds his wit 
as brilliant, and his gayety as indestructible 
as of yore. What wonder, then, if the canonf 
expectant of St Pauls, at the Court of Breda, 
surveyed from that Pisgah the fair land of 
promise with faint misgivings, that the sons 
of Anak, who occupied the strongholds, shoaid 
continue to enjoy the milk and honey of their 
Palestine 1 Thousands of intrusive incumbents, 
on whose heads no episcopal hand had been 
laid, and whose purit]^ no surplice had ever 
symbolized, possessed the parsonages and pul- 
pits of either episcopal province. A pt^pula- 
tion had grown up unbaptized with the si^n 
of the cross, and instructed to repeat the longer 
and shorter catechisms of the Westminster 
divines. Thirty thousand armed Covenanters 
yielded to Monk and his officers a dubioos 
submission. Cudworth and Lightfoot at Cam- 
bridge, Wilkins and Wallis at Oxford, occo- 
pied and adorned the chairs of the ejected 
loyalists. The divine right of episcopacy 
might yet be controverted by Baxter, Hove, 
and Owen; and Smectymnus might awakeo 
from his repose in the persons of Marshall 
Calamy, and SpurstowL Little marvel, that 
their eternal charter inspired a less exalting 
faith than of old in the bishops who had assem- 
bled at Breda; that Hyde and Southampton 
temporized ; or that Charles, impatient of the 
Protestant heresy in all its forms, and of Chris* 
tianity itself in all its precepts, lent his royal 
name to an experiment of which deceit was 
the basis, and persecution the result. 

Liberty of conscience, and a concurrenee in 
any act of Parliament, which, on mature deli* 
berfition, should be offered for securing it, werf 
solemnly promised by the king, while yet un- 
certain of the temper of the commons be vai 
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about to meei. Ten Presbjrterian ministers 
were added to the list of royal chaplains ; and, 
for once a martyr to the public good, Charles 
submitted himself to the penalty of assisting 
at four of their sermons. That with which 
Baxter greeted him, could not have been re- 
cited by the most ;«pid voice in less than two 
hours. It is a solemn contrast of the sensual 
and the spiritual life, without one courtly 
phrase to relieve his censure of the vices of 
the great More soothing sounds were daily 
falling on the royal ear. The surplice and 
the Book of Common Prayer had reappeared 
at the worship of the Lords and Commons. 
Heads and fellows of colleges enjoyed a resto- 
ration scarcely less triumphant than that of 
their sovereign. Long dormant statutes, arising 
from their slumbers, menaced the noncon- 
formists; and the truth was revealed to the 
delighted hierarchy, that the Church of Eng- 
land was still enthroned in the affections of 
the English people — the very t3rpe of their na- 
tional character — the reflection of their calm 
good sense— of their reverence for hoar autho- 
rity — of their fastidious distaste for whatever is 
scenic, impassioned, and self-assuming — of 
their deliberate preference for solid reason, 
even when somewhat dull, to mere rhetoric, 
however animated — of their love for those 
grave observances and ancient forms which 
conduct the mind to self-communion, and lay 
open to the heart its long accumulated trea- 
sure of hidden, though profound emotions. 
Happy if the confidence in her own strength 
excited bpthis discovery, had been blended 
either with the forgiveness and the love which 
the Gospel teaches ; or with the toleration in- 
culcated by human philosophy; or with the 
prudence which should be derived from a long 
course of suffering ! Twenty-eight disgraceful 
years had been blotted from the annals of the 
Anglican church, and perhaps from the secu- 
lar history of England. 

The time was yet unnpe for avowed retalia- 
tion, but wrongs and indignities such as those 
which the Episcopalians had suffered, were 
neither to be pardoned nor unavenged. In- 
vited by the king to prepare a scheme of future 
church government, Baxter and his friends, 
taking Usher's *^ Reduction of Episcopacy^ as 
their basis, presented to Charles and the pre- 
lates a scheme of ecclesiastical reform. ** As 
to Archbishop Usher's model of government," 
replied the bishops, '' we decline it as not con- 
sistent with his other learned discourses on the 
original of Episcopacy and of metropolitans, 
nor with the king's supremacy in causes 
ecclesiastical." •* Had you read Gerson, Bucer, 
Paiicer, Bajmes, Salmasius, Blondel, ^.," re- 
joined Baxter, " yon would have seen just rea- 
son given for our dissent from the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy as established in England. Ton 
would easily grant that diocesses are too great, 
if you had ever conscionably tried the task 
which Dr. Hammond describeth as the bishop's 
work, or had ever believed Ignatius' and others' 
ancient descriptions of a bishop's church." 
Whither this war of words was tending, no by- 
stander could doubt To maintain the splen- 
dour and the powers of Episcopacy, to yield 
nothing, and yet to avoid the appearance of a 



direct breach of the royal word, was so glaringl} 
the object of the court, that wilful blindness 
only could fail to penetrate the transparent 
veil of " The declaration" framed by Clarendon 
with all the astuteness of his profession, and 
accepted by the Presbyterians, with the eager* 
ness of expiring hope. Baxter was not so de- 
ceived. In common with the other heads of 
his party, he judged the faith of Charles an in* 
adequate security, and refused the profferecT 
mitre of Hereford as an insidious bribe. 

There were abundant reasons for this distrust 
Thanks for his gracious purposes in favour o' 
the nonconformists had been presented to the 
head of the church by the House of Commons, 
who immediately afterwards, at the instance 
of his majesty's secretary of state, rejected 
the very measure which had kindled their 
gratitude. Three months had scarcely passed 
since the declaration had issued, when an order 
in council proclaimed the illegality of all reU* 
gious meetings held without the walls of the 
parochial churches. The Book of Common 
Prayer and the Statute-book were daily ce- 
menting their alliance, the one enlarged by a 
supplication for ** grace carefully and studiously 
to imitate the example of the blessed saint and 
unartyr" who had now attained the honours of 
canonization ; the other requiring the officers 
of all corporate and port towns ** to take the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper ;" and to swear 
** that it is not lawful, upon any pretence wha^ 
soever, to take arms against the king," or 
against '' those commissioned by him." 

Amidst these parliamentary thunders were 
opened the conferences of the Savoy, which 
were to reduce to a definite meaning the de* 
clarations of Breda and of Whitehall. It was 
the scene of Baxter's triumph and defeat — the 
triumph of his promptitude, subtlety, and 
boundless resource — the defeat of the last hope 
he was permitted to indulge, of peace to him- 
self or to the church of which he was then the 
brightest ornament The tactics of popular 
assemblies form a system of licensed deceit ; 
and their conventional morality tolerates the 
avowal of the skill by which the antagonist 
party has been overreached, and even an open 
exultation in the success of such contrivances. 
To embarrass the Presbyterians by the course 
of the discussion, to invent plausible pretexts 
for delay, and to guide the controversy to an 
impotent, if not a ludicrous close, were the 
scarcely concealed objects of the Episcopalians. 
Opposed to these by the feebler party were the 
contrivances by which weakness usually seeks 
to evade the difficulties it cannot stem, and th» 
captiousness which few can restrain when 
overborne by the superior force of numbers or 
of authority. 

Whoever has seen a Parliament, may easily 
imagine a synod. Baxter was the leader of 
an unpopular opposition, — the Charles Fox of 
the Savoy, of which Morley was the William 
Pitt, and Gunning the Henry Dundas. To re- 
view the Book of Common Prayer, and " to ad- 
vise and consult upon the same, and the several 
objections and exceptions which shall be raised 
against the same," was the task assigned by 
Charles to twelve bishops, nine doctors of 
divinity, and twenty-one Presbyterian divines 
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Jzalted by the acclamation of the whole Epis- 
copalian party to the head of all human writ- 
ings, not without some doubts whether it should 
not rather class with those of the sacred canon, 
the Book of Common Prayer was pronounced 
by the bishops, at the opening of the confer- 
ences, to be exempt from any errors which they 
could detect, and incapable of any improvements 
which they could suggest They could not 
therefore advance to the encounter until their 
antagonists should have unrolled the long 
catalogue of their hostile criticisms and pro- 
jected amendments. From such a challenge 
it was not in Baxter's nature to shrink, though 
warned by his associates of the motives by 
which it was dictated, and of the dangers to 
which it would lead. "Bishop Sheldon," says 
Burnet, "saw well enough what the effect 
would be of obliging .them to make all their de- 
mands at once, that the number would raise a 
mighty outcry against them as a people that 
could never be satisfied." In fourteen days 
Baxter prepared a new liturgy. In a few more 
he had completed his objections to the former 
rubric, with an humble petition for peace and 
indulgence. Fast and thick flew over the field 
the missiles of theological thesis before the 
closer conflict of oral debate. This was wagedi 
in high dialectic latitudes. Take the following 
example: — ^"That command" (we quote the 
Episcopalian proponitur) " which enjoins only 
an act in itself lawful, and no other act where- 
by an unjust penalty is enjoined, or any cir- 
cumstance whence directly ox per acddens any 
bin is consequent, which the commander ought 
to provide against, hath in it all things requisite 
to the lawfulness of a command, and particu- 
larly cannot be charged with enjoining an act 
per accidens unlawful, nor of commanding an 
act under an unjust penalty." As an Indian 
listens to the war-cry of a hostile tribe, Baxter 
heard the announcement of this heretical doc- 
trine, and plunged headlong into the fight. 
Pouring fourth his boundless stores of meta- 
physical, moral, and scholastic speculation, he 
alternately plunged and soared beyond the 
reach of ordinary vision— distinguished and 
qualified, quoted and subtilized, till his voice 
was drowned "in noise and confusion, and 
high reflections on his dark and cloudy imagi- 
nation." Bishop Sanderson, the moderator, 
adjudged the palm of victory to his opponent. 
** Baxter and Gunning" (the words are Burnet's) 
"spent several days in logical arguing, to the 
diversion of the town, who looked upon them 
as a couple of fencers engaged in a dispute 
that could not be brought to any end." It had, 
however, reached the only end which the king 
and his advisers had ever contemplated. An 
apology had been made for the breach of the 
royal promise. Henceforth the Presbyterians 
might be denounced as men whom reason could 
not convince, and who were therefore justly 
given up to the coercion of penal laws. To 
cast on them a still deeper shade of contumacy, 
some few trifling changes were made in the 
rubric by the convocation. The church was 
required to celebrate the martyrdom of the first 
Charles, and the restoration of the second, — 
that " most religious and gracious king," (the 
Mt epithet with which in the same sentence 



the monarch was complimented and the Deitj 
invoked ;) and, as if still more certainly to ex- 
clude from her pale those who had sued in vaiji 
for entrance, Bel and the dragon, aud other 
worthies of the apocrypha, were now called 
to take their stations in her weekly services. 

Had Charles been permitted to follow the 
dictates of his own easy nature, or of his reli- 
gious predilections, he would (though for p^^ 
cisely opposite reasons) have emulated the 
zeal of Cromwell for liberty of conscieoce. 
He would gladly have secured that freedom to 
his Roman Catholic subjects ; and would stiQ 
more gladly have relieved himself from the 
trouble of persecuting the Protestant dissenters. 
But the time was stiU unripe for such hazard- 
ous experiments. At the dictation of Clarendon, 
he was made to assure his Parliament that be 
was " as much in love with the Book of Common 
Prayer as they could wish, and had prejudices 
enough against those who did not love iC 
Within two years from his return, the depth 
and sincerity of this afi^ection were attested by 
the imprisonment of more than four thousand 
Quakers, and by the promulgation of the act 
of unifonnity. Among the two thousand 
clergymen whom this law excluded from the 
church, Baxter was on every account the most 
conspicuous. He had refused the bishopric of 
Hereford, and the united interest of Charles 
and Clarendon had been exerted in vain (so 
with most elaborate hypocrisy it was pretended) 
to recover for him a curacy at Kidderminster. 
He for ever quitted that scene of his apostolic 
labours ; and in the forty-seventh year of his 
age, bowed down with bodily infirmities, wu 
driven from his home and his weeping cod- 
gregation, to pass the remainder of his life ii 
loathsome jails or precarious hiding-places; 
there to achieve, in penury and almost ceas^ 
less pain, works without a parallel in the 
history of English theological literature, for 
their extent, or their prodigality of mental 
resources. 

Solitude was not among the aggravations of 
his lot Margaret Charlton was a lady of gen- 
tle birth, rich in the gifls of nature and of fo^ 
tune. She dwelt in her mother's house at 
Kidderminster, where both parent and child 
found in Baxter their teacher and spiritnal 
guide. "In her youth, pride and romances, and 
company suitable thereto, did take her up." 
But sickness came, and he ministered to her 
anxieties ; and health returned, and he led the 
thanksgiving of the congregation ; and there 
were mental conflicts in which he sustained 
her, and works of mercy in which he directed 
her, and notes were made of his sermons, and 
passages were transcribed from his consolatonr 
letters, and gradually — ^but who needs to be told 
the result ! Margaret was no ordinary woman* 
Her " strangely vivid wit" is celebrated by the 
admirable John Howe ; and her widowed hus- 
band, in " The breviate of her life," has drawn 
a portrait the original of which it would have 
been criminal not to love. Timid, gentle, and 
reserved, and nursed amidst all the luxuries of 
her age, her heart was the abode of aflections 
so intense, and of a fortitude so enduring, that 
her meek spirit, impatient of one selfish wish, 
progressively acquired all the heroism of be* 
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MYolence, and seemed at length incapable of 
one selfish fear. In prison, in sickness, in evil 
report, in every form of danger and fatigue, 
she was still with unabated cheerfalness at 
the side of him to whom she had pledged her 
conjugal fkith; — ^prompting him to &e dis* 
charge of every duty, calming the asperities of 
his temper, his associate in unnumbered acts 
of philanthropy, embellishing his humble home 
by the little arts with which a cultivated mind 
imparts its own gracefulness to the meanest 
dwelling-place ; and during the nineteen years 
of their union joining with him in one un« 
broken strain of filial affiance to the Divine 
mercy, and of a grateful adoration for the Di- 
vine goodness. Her tastes and habits had 
been moulded into a perfect conformity to his. 
He celebrates her Catholic charity to the op- 
ponents of their religions opinions, and her in- 
flexible adherence to her own ; her high es- 
teem of the active and passive virtues of the 
Christian life, as contrasted with a barren 
orthodoxy: her noble disinterestedness, her 
skill in casuistry, her love of music, and her 
medicinal arts. Peace be to the verses which 
he poured out not to extol but to animate her 
devotion. If Margaret was wooed in strains 
over which Sacharissa would have slumbered, 
Baxter's uncouth rhymes have a charm which 
Waller's Ijnrics cannot boast — ^the charm of 
parity, and reverence, and troth. The Eloise 
of Abe lard, and the Eloise of Rousseau, reveal- 
ing but too accurately one of the dark chambers 
of the human heart, have poisoned the imagi- 
nation, and rendered it difficult to conceive of 
inch ties as those which first drew together 
the souls of the nonconformist minister and his 
pupil; — he approaching his fiftieth and she 
scarcely past her twentieth year; he stricken 
with penury, disease, and persecution, and she 
in the enjoyment of affluence and of the world's 
alluring smiles It was not in the reign of 
Charles the Becor.d, that wit or will were want- 
iog to ridicule, or to upbraid such espousals. 
Grave men sighed over the weakness of the 
venerable divine; and gay men disported 
fliemselves with so effective an incident in the 
tragi-comedy of life. Much had the great 
moralist written upon the benefits of clerical 
celibacy; for, « when he said so, he thought that 
he should die a bachelor." Something he wrote 
as follows, in defence of his altered opinions: 
— ^The unsuitableness of our age, and my for- 
mer known purpo8e9 against marriage and 
against the conveniency of minister's marriage, 
who have no sort of necessity, made our mar- 
riage the matter of much talk ;" but he most 
Judiciously proceeds, ** the true opening of her 
ease and mine, and the many strange occur- 
lences which brought it to pass, would take 
away the wonder of her friends and mine that 
knew us, and the notice of it would conduce to 
die understanding of some other passages of 
oar lives. Yet wise friends, by whom I am 
advised, think it better to omit such personal 
panicuLanties at this time. Both in her case 
and in mine there was much extraordinary, 
which it doth not much concern the world to 
be acquainted with." Under this apology, it 
veiled the fact that Margaret herself first felt, 
or first betrayed the truth, that a sublunary af- 
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fection had blended itself with their devotional 
feelings ; and that she encouraged him to claim 
that place in her heart which the holiest oi 
human beings has still left for mere humai) 
sympathy. It was an attachment hallowed on 
either side by all that can give dignity to the 
passions to which all are alike subject To 
her it afforded the daily delight of supporting 
in his gigantic labours, and of soothing in his 
unremitted cares, a husband who repaid her 
tenderness with unceasing love and gratitude. 
To him it gave a friend whose presence was 
tranquillity, who tempered by her milder wis- 
dom, and graced by her superior elegance, and 
exalted by her mora confiding piety, whatever 
was austere, or rude, or cUstmstful in his 
rugged character. After all, it must be con- 
fessed that the story will not fall handsomely 
to any niche in the chronicles of romance ; 
though, even in that light, Crabbe or Marmontel 
would have made something of it. Tet, un- 
supported by any powers of narrative, it is a 
tale which will never want its interest, so long 
as delight shall be felt in contemplating the 
submission of the sternest and most powerful 
minds to that kindly influence which cements 
and blesses, and which should ennoble human 
society. 

Over the declining yeara of Baxter's life, 
friendship, as well as conjugal love, threw a 
glow of consolation which no man ever needed 
or ever valued more. His affectionate record 
of his associates has rescued some of their 
names from oblivion. Such is the case with 
** good old Simon Ash, who went seasonably 
to heaven at the very time he was to be cast 
out of the church ; who, having a good estate, 
and a very good wife, inclined to entertain* 
ments and a liberality, kept a house much fbe* 
quented by ministers, where, always cheerful, 
without profuse laughter, or levity, and never 
troubled with doubtings," he imparted to others 
the gayety of his own heart, and died as he 
had lived, ** in great consolation and cheerful 
exercise of faith, molested with no feara or 
doubts, exceedingly glad of the company of 
hi^ friends, and greatly encouraging all about 
him." Such also was " good Mr. James Wal- 
ton, commonly called the weeping prophet; 
of a most holy blameless life, and, though 
learned, greatly averse to controversy and dis- 
pute ;" a man who had struggled successfully 
against constitutional melancholy, until trou- 
bled with the sad case of the church and the 
multitude of ministers cast out, and at his own 
unserviceableness, he consumed to death." 

To the Democritus and Heraclitus of non- 
conformity, a far greater name succeeds in the 
catalogue of Baxter's friends. In the village 
of Acton, Sir Matthew Hale had found an •oc- 
casional retreat from the cares of his judicial 
life; and devoted his leisure to science and 
theology, and to social intercoarse with the 
ejected nonconformist. In an age of civil strife, 
he had proposed to himself the example of 
Atticus, and, like that accomplished peraoa, 
endeavoured to avert the enmity of the con- 
tending parties by the fearless discharge of 
his duties to all, without nmiistering to the 
selfish ends of any. The frugal simplicity of 
his habits, his onaffected piety aud sliidions 
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pursuits, enabled him to keep this hazardous 
path with general esteem, though he was more 
indebted for safety to his unrivalled eminence 
as a lawyer and a judge. Though Cromwell 
and Ludlow rebelled against the papal autho- 
rity of Westminster Hall, their age lagged far 
behind them. In the overthrow of all other 
institutions, the coarts in which Fortescue 
and Coke had explained or invented the im- 
memorial customs of England, were still the 
objects of universal veneration; and the su- 

gremacy of the law secured to its sages the 
omage of the people. Never was it rendered 
more justly than to Hale. With the exception 
of Roger North, we remember no historian of 
that day who does not bear an unqualified tes- 
timony to his uprightness, to the surpassing 
compass of his professional learning, and the 
exquisite skill with which it was employed. 
That agreeable, though most prejudiced writer, 
refuses him not only this, but th^ still higher 
praise of spotless patriotism, and ridicules 
his pretensions as a philosopher and divine. 
Baxter, an incomparably better judge, thought 
far otherwise. In the learning in which he 
himself excelled all others, he assigned a high 
station to Hale: and has recorded that his 
** conference, mostly about the immortality of 
the soul and other philosophical and founda- 
tion points, was so edifying, that his very 
questions and objections did help me to more 
light than other men's solutions." Differing 
on those subjects which then agitated society, 
their minds, enlarged by nobler contempla- 
tions, rose far above the controversies of their 
age ; and were united in efforts for their mutaal 
improvement, and for advancing the interests 
of religion, truth, and virtue. It was a grave 
and severe, but an affectionate friendship; 
such as can subsist only between men who 
have lived in the habitual restraint of their 
lower faculties, and in the strenuous culture 
of those powers which they believe to be 
destined hereafter, and to be ripening now, for 
an indefinite expansion and an immortal ex- 
istence. 

From such intercourse Baxter was rudely 
called away. Not satisfied with the rigid uni- 
formity of professed belief and external obser- 
vances amongst the clergy of the established 
church. Parliament had denounced a scale of 
penalties, graduated from fine, to banishment 
to the plantations, against laics who should 
attend any other form of religious worship, 
even in private houses, where more than five 
strangers should be present At Acton, a per- 
sonage of no mean importance watched over 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the parish. 
* Dr. Ryves, rector of that charch and of Had- 
ley, dean of Windsor and of Wolverhampton, 
and chaplain in ordinary to the king," could 
not patiently endure the irregularities of his 
learned neighbour. The dean indeed officiated 
by deputy, and his curate was a raw and igno- 
rant youth; and Baxter (an occasional con- 
formist) was a regular attendant on all the 
sacred offices. But he refused the Oxford oath, 
and at his domestic worship there were some- 
times foand more than the statutable addition 
to the family circle. Such ofiTences demanded 
"zpiMiioiL He was committed to Clerkenwell 



jail, and, when at length discharged from i( 
was compelled to seek a new and more hospii 
table residence. He had his revenge. It was 
to. obtain, through the influence of one of his 
most zealous disciples, the charter which inco^ 
porates the Church of England Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel — a return of good 
for evil for which his name might well dis- 
place those of some of the saints in the ca> 
lendar. 

While the plague was depopulating London, 
and the silenced clerg3rmen were discharging 
the unenvied office of watching over the mul- 
titude appointed to death, the king and Cls^ 
rendon, at a secure distance from the contsp 
gion, were employed in framing the statnfe 
which denounced the most rigid punishment 
against any nonconformist minister who should 
approach within five miles of any town in 
England, or of any parish in which he had 
formerly officiated. Totteridge, a hamlet, roond 
which a circle of ten miles in diameter coold 
be drawn without including any of the resi- 
dences thus proscribed to Baxter, became his 
next abode, but was not pei^nitted to be a 
place of security or rest His irjdefatigable 
pen had produced a paraphrase on the New 
Testament, where the keen scrutiny of his 
enemies detected libels, to be refuted only tf 
the logic of the court and prison of the King's 
Bench. From the records of that court, Mr. 
Orme has extracted the indictment, which sets 
forth, that *<Richardus Baxter, persona sedi- 
tiosa et factiosa, pravae mentis, impise, inquietie^ 
turbulent* disposition' et conversation';"— 
** falso, illicite, injuste, nequit', factiose, sedi- 
tiose, et irreligiose, fecit, composuit, scrimit 
quendam falsum, seditiosnm, libellosum, w 
tiosum, et irreligiosum librum." The eUssi* 
cal pleader proceeds in a vein of unconscioos 
humour to justify these hard words by the use 
of the figure called, we believe, a ** udUetT bf 
those who now inhabit the ancient abode of 
the Knights Templars. ** It is folly," says tke 
paraphrase, ** to doubt whether there be derils, 
while devils incarnate dwell amongst us herBi" 
(clericos pred' hujus regni Angl' innuendo.) 
"What else but devils could make ceremo- 
nious h3rpocrites,' (clericos pred* innuendo:) 
** men that preach in Christ's name/ (seipsmi 
R. B. et al' seditiosas et factiosas person' in* 
nuendo) ** therefore, are not to be silenced if 
they do no more harm than good. DreadfU 
then is the case of men," (episcopos et minis* 
tros justitise infr* hujus regni Angl' innuendo) 
" that silence Christ's faithftd ministers," (seijv 
sum R. B. et al' seditiosas et factiosas penon' 
innuendo.) 

Ansley and George Stevens were dull fel* 
lows compared with the great originals from 
which they drew. L'Estrange himself might 
have taken a lesson in the art of defamitioo, 
from this innnendoing special pleader. But 
the absurdity was crowned by the conduct of 
the trial. Abhorrence, disgust, indignatioHf 
and all other feelings of the sterner kind, gan 
way to the irresistible sense of the ludicroas, 
in some parts of the judicial career of Jeffries; 
and " to be grave exceeds all powers of face," 
in reading the narrative of this proceeding 
which was drawn up by one of the spectatm^ 
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rhe judge entered the court with his face 
naming, ** he snorted and squeaked, blew his 
nose and clenched his hands, and lifted up his 
eyes, mimicking their manner, and running 
90 furiously, as he said they used to pray." 
The ermined buffoon extorted a smile from the 
nonconformists themselves. PoUexfen, the 
leading counsel for the defence, gave into the 
humour, and attempted to gam attention for 
hia argument by a jest. ** My lord," he said, 
"some will think it a hard measure to stop 
these men's mouths, and not to let them speak 
through their noses." ''PoUexfen," said Jef- 
fries, ** I know you well. You are the patron 
of the faction ; this is an old rogue who has 
poisoned the world, with his ifidderminster 
doctrine. He encouraged all the women to 
bring their bodkins and thimbles, to carry on 
tlie war against their king, of ever-blessed 
memory. An old schismatical knave — a hjrpo- 
Britical villain." ** My lord," replied the coun- 
iel« ** Mr. Baxter's loyal and peaceable spirit, 
King Charles would have rewarded with a 
bishopric, when he came in, if he would have 
conformed." " Ay " said the judge, *f we know 
thmt; but what ailed the old blockhead, the 
unthankful villain, that he would not conform 1 
b he wiser or better than other men 1 He hath 
been, ever since, the spring of the faction. I 
■m sure he hath poisoned the world with his 
linsey-woolsey doctrine, a conceited — stubborn, 
fimatical dog." After one counsel, and an- 
other, had been overborne by the fury of Jef- 
flries, Baxter himself took up the argument. 
"My lord," he said, ''I have been so moderate 
with respect to the Church of England, that I 
hsTe incurred the censure of many of the dis- 
senters on that account" ** Baxter for bishops," 
exclaimed the judge, ** is a merry conceit in- 
deed. Turn to it, turn to it !" On this one of 
die counsel turned to a passage in the libel, 
which stated, that ''great respect is due to 
those truly called bishops amongst us. " Ay," 
nid Jeffries, " this is your Presbyterian cant, 
intfy called to be bishops ; that is of himself 
and such rascals, called the bishops of Kidder- 
minster, and other such places. The bishops 
set apart by such factious— snivelling Presby- 
terians as himself; a Kidderminster bishop he 
means, according to the saying of a late learned 
author, every parish shall maintain a t3rthe-pig 
metropolitan." Baxter offering to speak again, 
h^Snes exploded in the following apostrophe : 
"Richard! Richard! dost thou think here to 
poison the court! Richard, thou art an old 
wilow-— an old knave ; thou hast written books 
enough to load a cart, every one as full of se- 
dition, I might say treason, as an egg is full of 
Beat Hadst thou been whipped out of thy 
writing trade forty years ago, it had been 
happv. I know that thou hast a mighty par^, 
ind I see a great many of the brotherhood in 
QOmers, waiting to see what will become of 
(heir mighty don, and a doctor of your party 
It your elbow; bat I will crush you all. Come, 
what do you say for yourself, you old knave — 
some, speak up ; what doth he say! I am not 
ifraid of him, or of all the snivelling calves 
fon have got about you," — alluding to some 
persons who were in tears at this soenc. 
■Tour lordship need not," said Baxter, "for 



ni not hurt you. But these things will surely 
be understood one day; what fools one sort of 
Protestants are made, to prosecute the other." 
Then lifting ap his eyes to heaven, he said, 
" I am not concerned to answer such stuff, but 
am ready to produce my writings, in confuta- 
tion of all this ; and my life and conversation 
are known to many in this nation." 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty, an** 
but for the resistance of the other judges, Jef« 
fries would have added whipping through the 
city to the sentence of imprisonment It was 
to continue until the prisoner should have paid 
five hundred marics. Baxter was at that time 
in his 70th year. A childless widower, groan- 
ing under the agonies of bodily pain, and re- 
duced by former persecutions to sell all that 
he possessed; he entered the King's Bench 
prison in utter poverty, and remained there for 
nearly two years, hopeless of any other abode 
on earth. But the hope of a mansion of eter- 
nal peace and loVe raised him beyond the 
reach of human tyranny. He possessed his 
soul in patience. Wise and good men resorted 
to his prison, and brought back greetings to 
his distant friends, and maxims of piety and 
prudence. Happy in the review of a well- 
spent life, and still happier in the prospect of 
its early close, his spirit enjoyed a calm for 
which his enemies might have well exchanged 
their mitres and their thrones. His pen, the 
faithful companion of his troubles, as of his 
joys, still plied the Herculean tasks which 
habit had rendered not merely easy, but de- 
lightful to him ; and what mattered the gloomy 
walls or the obscene riot of a jail, while he 
was free to wander from early dawn to night- 
fall over the sublime heights of devotion, or 
through the interminable, but to him not path- 
less wilderness of psychology 1 There pain 
and mortal sickness were unheeded, and his 
long-lost wife forgotten, or remembered only 
that he might rejoice in their approaching re- 
union. The altered policy of the court restored 
him for awhile to the questionable advantage 
of bodily fr.eedom. " At this time,'^ says the 
younger Calamy, "he talked about another 
world like one that had been there, and was 
come as an express from thence to make a 
report concerning it" But age, sickness, and 
persecution had done their work. His mate- 
rial frame gavs way to the pressure of disease, 
though, in (he language of one of his last asso- 
ciates, " his soul abode rational, strong in faith 
and hope," That his dying hours were agi- 
tated by the doubts which had clouded his 
earlier dajrs, has been often but erroneously 
asserted. With manly truth, he rejected, as 
affectation, the wish for death to which some 
pretend. He assumed no stoical indifference 
to pain, and indulged in no unhallowed fami- 
liarity on those awful subjects which occupy 
the thoughts of him whose eye is closing on 
sublunary things, and is directed to an instant 
eternity. In profound lowliness, with a settled 
reliance on the Divine Mercy, repeating at fre- 
quent intervals the prayer of the Redeemer, on 
whom his hopes reposed, and breathing out 
benedictions on those who encircled his dying 
bed, he passed away from a life of almost une* 
quailed toil and' sufiering^ to a new conditioL 
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of existence, where he doubted not to enjoy 
that perfect conformity of the human to the 
Divine will, to which, during his three-score 
years and ten, it had been his ceaseless labour 
to attain. 

The record of the solitary, rather than of the 
social hours of a man of letters, must form the 
staple of his biography, yet he must be a stren- 
uous reader, who should be able, from his own 
knowledge, to prepare such a record of the 
fruits of Richard Baxter's solitude. After a 
familiarity of many years with his writings, it 
must be avowed, that of the one hcmdred and 
sixty-eight volumes comprised in the catalogue 
bf his printed works, there are some which we 
have never seen, and many with which we can 
boast but a very slight acquaintance. Tliese, 
however, are such as (to borrow a phrase from 
Mr. HaUam) have ceased to belong to men, 
and have become the property of moths. From 
the recesses of the library in Red Cross street, 
they lower in the sullen majority of the folio 
page, over the pigmies of this duodecimo gene- 
ration ; the expressive, though neglected mon- 
uments of occurrences, which can never lose 
their place, or their interest, in ihe history of 
theological literature. 

The English Reformation produced no Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Zuingle, or Knox— no man who 
imparted to the national mind the impress of 
his own character, or the heritage of his reli- 
gious creed. Oar reformers, Cranmer scarcely 
excepted, were statesmen rather than divines. 
Neither he, nor those more properly called the 
mart]rrs of the Church of England, ever at- 
tempted the stirring appeals to mankind at 
large, which awakened the echoes of the presses 
and the pulpits of Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. From the papal to the royal supre- 
macy — from the iegatine to the archiepiscopal 
power — ^from the Roman missal to the Anglican 
liturgy, the transition was easy, and, in many 
respects, not very perceptible. An ambidexter 
controversialist, the English church wanred at 
once with the errors of Rome and of Geneva ; 
until relenting towards her first antagonist, 
she turned the whole power of her arms against 
her domestic and more dreaded enemy. To 
the resources of piety, genius, and learning, 
were added less legitimate weapons ; and the 
Puritans underwent confiscation, imprison- 
ment, exile, compulsory silence, every thing, 
in short, except conviction. When the civil 
wars unloosed their tongues and gave freedom 
to their pens, they found themselves without 
any established standard of religions belief: 
every question debatable ; and every teacher 
conscience-bound to take his share in the de- 
bate. Presbyterians, Independents, Anabap- 
tists, Seekers, Familists, Behmenists, and 
Quakers, were agreed only in cementing a firm 
alliance against their common enemies, the 
prelatists and papists. Those foes ««ubdued, 
they turned against each other, some contend- 
ing for supremacy, and some for toleration, 
but all for what they severally regarded or pro- 
fessed to regard as truth. Nor were theirs the 
polemics of the schools or the cloister. The 
war of religious opinion was accompanied by 
the roar of Cromwell's artillery— by the fall of 
MDcient dynasties, and the growth of a mUitary, 



though forbearing despotism. It was an ife 
of deep earnestness. Frivolous and luxurious 
men had for awhile retreated to make way for 
impassioned and high-wrought spirits ;---tlie 
interpreters at once of the ancient revelatioiii 
and of the present judgments of Heaven, the 
monitors of an ungodly world, and the com> 
forters of those who bent beneath the weight 
of national and domestic calamities. Such 
were that memorable race of authors to whom 
is given collectively the name of ihe Puhian 
divines; and such, above all the rest, wii 
Richard Baxter. Intellectual efibrts of such 
severity as his, relieved by not so much u 
one passing smile : public services of such ex- 
tent, interrupted by no one recorded relaxation; 
thoughts so sleeplessly intent oa those avftil 
subjects, in the presence of which all eaitUy 
interests are annihilated, might seem a weight 
too vast for human endurance ; as assuredly 
it forms an example which few would have the 
power, and fewer still the will, to itni?»>» His 
sevens-five years unbroken by any trvusioit 
glance at gayety : his one hundred and sixtj- 
eight volumes, where the f^cy never disports 
herself; a mortal man absorbed in the solemn 
realities, and absolutely independent of all the 
illusions of life, appears like a fiction, and t 
dull one too. Yet it is an exact, and not an 
uninviting tmth. 

Never was the alliance of soul and bo^ 
formed on terms of greater inequality than ia 
Baxter's person. It was like the compact a 
the fable, where all the spoils and honours ftO 
to the giant's share, while the poor dwarf pvts 
up wi£ all the danger and the blows. Tht 
mournful list of his chronic diseases renden 
almost miraculous the mental vigour whieh 
bore him through exertions resembling those 
of a disembodied spirit Bat his ailments were 
such as, without affecting his nervous energy, 
gave repose to his animal appetites, and 
quenched the thirst for all the emoluments and 
honours of this sublunary state. Deadi, though 
delaying to strike, stood continually before hia, 
ever quickening his attention to that avfid 
presence, by approaching the victim under 
some new or varied aspect of disease. Under 
this influence he wrote, and spoke, and acted— a 
dying man, conversant with the living in all their 

Sursuits, but taking no share in their worldly 
opes and fugitive emotions. Every retunii^ 
day was welcomed and improved, as though it 
were to be his last Each sermon might be a 
farewell ad monition to his auditory. The sheets 
which lay before him were rapidly filled with 
the first suggestions of his mind in the first 
words which offered; for to-morrow's sna 
might find him unable to complete the moment* 
ous task. All the graces and the negligences 
of composition were alike unheeded, for how 
labour as an artist when the voice of human 
applaase might in a few short hours become 
inaudible ! In Baxter, the characteristics of 
his age, and of his associates, were thus height 
ened by the peculiarities of his own physical 
and mental constitution. Their earnestness 
passed in him into a profound solemnity; their 
diligence into an unrelaxing intensity of em> 
ployment; their disinterestedness into a fixed 
disdain of the objects for which other men co» 
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tend. Even die episode of his marriage is in 
harmony with the rest He renoan^ the 
property with which it would have encumbered 
him, and stipulated for the absolute command 
of his precarious and inestimable time. Had 
this singular concentration of thought and pur- 
pose befallen a man of quick sympathies, it 
would have overborne his spirits, if it had not 
impaired his reason. But Baxter was naturally 
stem. Had it overtaken a man of vivid imagi- 
nation, it would have engendered a troop of 
&ntastic and extravagant day<4lreams. But to 
Baxter's natural vision all objects presented 
themselves with a hard outline, colourless, with 
no surrounding atmosphere. Had it been 
united to a cold and selfish heart, the result 
would have been a life of ascetic fanaticism. 
But his was an enlarged, though a calm 
philanthropy. His mind, though never averted 
from the remembrance of his own and of 
others' eternal doom, was still her own sove- 
reign; diligently examining the foundations 
and determining the limits of belief; method- 
izing her opinions with painful accuracy, and 
expanding them into all their theoretical or 
practical results, as patiently as ever analyst 
explored the depths of the differential calculus. 
Still every thing was to the purpose. ** I have 
looked," he says, "over Hutton, Yives, Eras- 
mus, Scaliger, Salmasius, Cassaubon, and 
many other critical grammarians, and all Gru- 
ter's critical volumes. I have read almost all 
the physics and metaphysics I could hear of. 
I have wasted much of my time among loads 
of historians, chronologers, and antiquaries. I 
despise none of their learnings— all truth is use- 
fiiL Mathematics, which I have least of, I 
find a pretty and manlike sport ; but if I have 
no other kind of knowledge than these, what 
were my understanding worth ! What a dream- 
ing dotard should I bel I have higher thoughts 
«f the schoolmen than Erasmus and our other 
grammarians had. I much value the method and 
sobriety of Aquinas, the subtlety of Scotus and 
Oekum,the plainness of Durandus, the solidity 
of Ariminensis, the profundity of Bradwardine, 
the excellent acuteness of many of their fol- 
lowers; of Apreolus, Capreolus, Bannes, Al- 
varez, Zumel, dec ; of Mayro, Lychetus, Trom- 
beta, Faber, Meurisse, Rada, Jcc.; of Ruiz, 
Pennattes, Saurez, Vasquez, dec ; of Hurtado, 
of Albertinus, of Lnd i Dola, and many others. 
But how loath should I be to take such sauce 
for my food, and such recreations for my busi- 
ness. The jingling of too much and false philo- 
sophy among them oAen drowns the noise of 
Aaion's bells. I feel myself much better in 
Herf)ert's temple." 

Within the precincts of that temple, and to 
die melody of those bells, he accordingly pro- 
ceeded to erect the vast monument of his theo- 
logical works. Their basis was laid in a series 
of " aphorisms on justification" — an attempt to 
fix the sense of the sacred volume on those 
topics which constitute the essential peculiar- 
itiet of the Christian system. The assaults 
witn which the aphorisms had been encoun- 
tered were repelled by his " Apology," a large 
volume in quarto. The ** Apology" was, wi^- 
in a few months, re-enforced by another quarto, 
entitled his " Confession of Faith." Between 



four and five hundred pages of "Disputations'' 
came to the succour of the ''Confession.'* 
Then appeared four treatises on the ** Doctrine 
of Perseverance," on "Saving Faith," on 
" Justifying Righteousness " and on " Universal 
Redemption." Next in order is a folio of seven 
hundred pages, entitled " Catholic Theology," 
plain, pure, peaceable, unfolding and resolving 
all the controversies of the schoolmen, the 
papists and the Protestants. This was eclipsed 
by a still more ponderous folio in Latin, en- 
titled, " Methodns Theologae Christianas," com- 
posed, to quote his own words. " in my retire- 
ment at Totteridge, in a troublesome, smoky, 
suffocating room, in the midst of daily pains 
of sciatica, and many worse." Alter laying 
down the nature of Deity, and all things in 
general, he discloses all the relations, eternal 
and historical, between God and man, with all 
the abstract truths, and all the moral obligations 
deducible from them ^-detecting the universal 
presence of the trinity, not in the Divine Being 
only, but in all things psychological and map 
teriai which flow from ^e great fountain of 
life. With an " End of Doctrinal Controver- 
sies," a title, he observes, not intended as a 
prognostic, but as didactical and corrective- 
terminated his efibrts to close up the mighty 
questions which touch on man's highest hopes 
and interests. He had thrown upon them such 
an incredible multitude and variety of cross 
lights, as efiectually to dazzle any intellectual 
vision less aquiline than his own. 

His next enterprise was to win mankind to 
religious concord. A progeny of twelve books, 
most of them of considerable volume, attest his 
zeal to this arduous cause. Blessed, we are 
told, are the peacemakers ; but the benediction 
is unaccompanied with the promise of tran- 
quillity. He found, indeed, a patron in " His 
highness, Richard Lord Protector," whose rule 
he acknowledged as lawful, though he had 
denied the authority of his father. Addressing 
that wise and amiable man, "I observe," he 
says, "that the nation generally rejoice in your 
peaceable entrance upon the government- 
Many are persuaded that you have been 
strangely kept from participating in any of 
our late bloody contentions, that God might 
make you the healer of our breaches, and em- 

Sloy you in that temple work which David 
imself might not be honoured with, though it 
was in his mind, because he shed blood abun- 
dantly, and made great wars." Stronger minds 
and less gentle hearts than that of Richard re- 
pelled wiUi natural indignation counsels which 
rebuked all the contending parties. Amongst 
these was "one Malpas, an old scandalous 
minister," " and Edward Bagshawe, a young 
man who had written formerly against mon- 
archy, and afterwards against Bishop Morley, 
and being of a resolute Roman spirit, was sent 
first to the Tower, and then lay in a horrid 
dungeon ;" and who wrote a book " full of un- 
truths, which the furious temerarious man did 
utter out of the rashness of his mind." In his 
dungeon, poor Bagshawe died, and Baxter 
closes the debate with tenderness and pathos. 
" While we wrangle here in the dark, we are 
dying, and passing to the world that will de^ 
cide all our controversies, and the safest pas- 
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Bage thither is bj peaceable holiness." Dr. 
Owen, one of the foremost in the first rank of 
divines of his age, had borne much; bat these 
exhortations to concord he could not bear; and 
he taught his monitor, that he who undertakes 
to reconcile enemies must be prepared for the 
loss of friends. It was on every account a 
desperate endeavour. Baxter was opposed to 
every sect, and belonged to none. He can be 
properly described only as a Baxterian — at 
once the founder and the single disciple of an 
eclectic school, within the portals of which he 
invited all men, but persuaded none, to take 
refuge from their mutual animosities. 

Had Baxter been content merely to establish 
truth, and to decline the refutation of error, 
many might have listened to a voice so ear- 
nest, and to counsels so profound. But, ** while 
he spoke to them of peace, he made him ready 
for battle." Ten volumes, many of them full- 
grown quartos, vindicated his secession from 
the Church of England. Five other batteries, 
equally well served, were successively opened 
against the Antinomians, the Quakers, the 
Baptists, the Millenarians, and the Grotians. 
The last, of whom Dodwell was the leader, 
t3rpified, in the reign of Charles, the divines 
who flourish at Oxford in the reign of Victoria. 
Long it were, and not very profitable, to reconi 
he events of these theological campaigns. 
They brought into the field Tillotson, Stilling- 
fleet, and Dodwell. The men of learning were 
aided by the men of wit Under the nom de 
guerre of "Tilenus Junior," Womack, the bi- 
shop of Su David's, had incurred Baxter's cen- 
sure for his ** abusive, virulent accusations of 
the s3mod of Dort" To this attack appeared 
an answer, entitled, *' Th« Examination of Ti- 
lenus before the Triers, in order to his intended 
settlement in the office of a public preacher in 
the commonwealth of Utopia." Among the 
jurors empannelled for the trial of Tilenus, 
are "Messrs. Absolute," "Fatality," "Preten- 
tion" "Narrow Grace, aliaa Stint Grace," 
"Take o' Trust," "Know Little," and "Du- 
bious," — ^the last the established sobriquet for 
Richard Baxter. But neither smile nor sigh 
could be extorted from the veteran polemic; 
nor, in truth, had he much right to be angry. 
If not with equal pleasantry, he had with at 
least equal freedom, invented appellations for 
his opponents ;— designating Dodwell, or his 
system, as "Leviathan, absolute, destructive 
Prelacy, the son of Abaddon, Apollyon, and 
not of Jesus Christ" Statesmen joined in the 
afiray. Morice, Charles's first secretary of 
state, contributed a treatise ; and Lauderdale, 
who, with all his faults, was an accomplished 
scholar, and amidst all his inconsistencies, a 
stanch Presbyterian, accepted the dedication 
of one of Baxter's controversial pieces, and 
presented him with twenty guineas. The un- 
varying kindness to the persecuted noncon- 
formist of one who was himself a relentless 
persecutor, is less strange than the fact, that 
the future courtier of Charles read, during his 
imprisonment at Windsor, the whole of Bax- 
ters then published works, and, as their grate- 
ful author records, remembered them better 
than himself. While the pens of the wise, the 
witty, and the great, were thus employed againit 



the universal antagonist, the Quakers assailed 
him with their tongues. Who could recognise, 
in the gentle and benevolent people who now 
bear that name, a trace of their ancestral cha- 
racter, of which Baxter has left the following 
singular record 1 " The Quakers in their shops, 
when I go along London streets, say, alas! 
poor man, thou art yet in darkness. Tbej 
have oflen come to the congregation, when I 
had liberty to preach Christ's gospel, and cried 
out against me as a deceiver of the people. 
They have followed me home, crying oat in 
the streets,- * the day of the Lord is coming 
and thou shalt perish as a deceiver.' Thev 
have stood in the market-place, and under my 
window, year afler year, crying to the people, 
* take heed of your priests, they deceive your 
souls;' and if any one wore a lace or neat 
clothing, they cried out to me, * these are the 
fruits of your ministry.' " 

Against the divorce of divinity and politics, 
Baxter vehemently protested, as the pnttin; 
asunder of things which a sacred ordinance 
had joined together. He therefore published t 
large volume, entitled "The Holy Common- 
wealth ; a Plea for the cause of Monarchy, bqt 
as under God the Universal Monarch." Fir 
better to have roused against himself all the 
quills which had ever bristled on all the " fret' 
fttl porcupines" of theological strife. For, 
while vindicating the ancient government of 
England, he hazarded a distinct avowal U 
opinions, which, with their patrons, were to 
be proscribed with the return of the legitimite 
sovereign. He taught that the laws of Ed;- 
land are above the king ; that Parliament wai 
his highest qourt, where his personal will ud 
word were not sufficient authority. He vindi- 
cated- the war against Charles, and explained 
the apostolical principle of obedience to the 
higher powers as extending to the senate as 
well as to the emperor. The royal power had 
been given "for the common good, and no 
cause could warrant the king to make the com- 
monwealth the party which he should exercise 
hostility against" All this was published at 
the moment of the fall of Richaxd CromweU. 
Amidst the multitude of answer%which it pnh 
voked maybe especially noticed those of Ha^ 
ringtoUf the author of the " Oceana,** and of 
Edward Pettit "The former," says Baxter, 
" seemed in a Bethlehem rage, for, by way of 
scorn, he printed half a sheet of foolish jests, 
in such words as idiots or drunkards use, 
railing at ministers as a pack of fools and 
knaves, and, by his gibberish derision, per- 
suading men that we deserve no other answer 
than such scorn and nonsense as beseenseth 
fools. With most insolent pride, he carried it 
as neither I nor any ministers understood at 
all what policy was ; but prated against we 
knew not what, and had presumed to speak 
against other men's art which he was master 
of, and his knowledge, to such idiots as we, 
incomprehensible." Pettit placed Baiter in 
hell, where Bradshawe acts as president, and 
Hobbes and Neville strive in vain for the 
crown which he awards to the nonconformist 
for pre-eminence of evil and mischief on earth. 
" Let him come in," exclaims the new Rhada* 
manthus, " and be crowned with wreaths ol 
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•erpents, and chaplets of adders. Let his tri- 
amphaot chariot be a pulpit drawn on the 
wheels of cannon by a brace of wolves in 
•heep's clothing. Let the ancient fathers of 
the Church, whom out of ignorance he has 
riUfied; the reverend and learned prelates, 
whom out of pride and malice he has belied, 
abased, and persecuted; the most righteous 
long, whose murder he has justified — ^let them 
all t>e boiind in chains to attend his infernal 
triumph to his ' Saint's Everlasting Rest;' then 
make room, scribes and pharisees, hypocrites, 
atheists, and politicians, fur the greatest rebel 
on earth, and next to him that fell from hea- 
ven." Nor was this all. The "Holy Com- 
monwealth" was amongst the books which the 
University of Oxford sentenced to the flames 
which had been less innocently kindled at the 
tame place in a former generation, against the 
persons of men who had dared to proclaim 
unwelcome truths. Morley and many others 
branded it as treason ; and the king was taught 
to regard the author as one of the most invete- 
rate enemies of the royal authority. South 
joined in the universal clamour; and Baxter, 
in his autobiography, records, that when that 
great wit and author had been called to preach 
before the king, and a vast congregation drawn 
together by his high celebrity, he was com- 
pelled, aAer a quarter of an hour, to desist, and 
lo retire from the pulpit exclaiming, ** the Lord 
be merciful to our infirmities !" The sermon, 
which should have been recited, was after- 
wards published, and it appeared that the pas- 
sage at which South's presence of mind had 
failed him, was an invective against the ** Holy 
Oommonwealth." AAer enduring for ten years 
the storm which his book had provoked, Bax- 
ter took the very singular course of publishing 
a revocation, desiring the world to consider it 
as non scriptumf — ^maintaining the while the 
general principles of his work, and " protest* 
ing against the judgment of posterity, and all 
others that were not of the same time and 
place, as to the mental censure either of the 
Dock or revocation, as being ignorant of the 
tme reasons of them both." We, therefore, 
who, for the present, constitute the posterity, 
against whose rash judgment t|iis protest was 
entered, should be wary in censuring what, it 
mast be confessed, is not very intelligible, ex- 
cept, indeed, as it is not difficult (o perceive, 
motives enough for retreating from an unpro- 
fitable strife, even though the retreat could not 
be very skilfully accomplished. 

Two volumes of Ecclesiastical History, the 
first a quarto of five hundred pages, the second 
a less voluminous vindication of its predeces- 
sor, attest the extent of Baxter's labours in 
this department of theological literature, and 
the stupendous compass of his reading. The 
authorities he enumerates, and from a diligent 
stndy of which his work is drawn, would form 
a considerable library. 

Such labours as those we have mentioned, 
might seem to have left no vacant space in a 
life otherwise so actively emnloyed. But these 
books, and the vast mass or unpublished ma- 
nnscripts, are not the most extensive, as they 
are incomparably the least valuable, of the 
produce of his s'^litary hours. 



With the exception of Grotius, Baxter is the 
first of that long series of writers who have 
undertaken to establish the trikh of Chris- 
tianity, by a systematic exhibition of the evi^ 
dence and the arguments in favour of the 
divine origin of our faith. All homage to their 
cause, for we devoutly believe it to be the 
cause of truth ! Be it acknowledged that their 
labours could not have been declined, without 
yielding a temporary and dangerous triumph 
to sophistry and presumptuous ignorance* 
Admit (as indeed it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate) their boundless superiority to their 
antagonists in learning, in good faith, in saga- 
city, in range and depth of thought, and in 
whatever else was requisite in this momentous 
controversy; — concede, as for ourselves we 
delight to confess, that they have advanced 
their proofs to the utmost heights of probabi- 
lity which by such reasonings it is possible to 
scale ; — with these concessions may not incon- 
sistently be combined some distaste for these 
inquiries, and some doubt of their real value. 

The sacred writers have none of the timi- 
dity of their inodem apologists. They never 
sue for an assent to their doctrines, but autho- 
ritatively command the acceptance of them. 
They denounce unbelief as guilt, and insist on 
faith as a virtue of the highest order. In their 
Catholic invitations, the intellectual not less 
than the social distinctions of mankind are 
unheeded. Every student of their writings is 
aware of these facts ; but the solution of them 
is less commonly observed. It is, we appre- 
hend, that the apostolic authors assume the 
existence in all men of a spiritual discern- 
ment, enabling the mind, when unclouded by 
appetite or passion, to recognise and distin- 
guish the Divine voice, whether uttered from 
within by the intimations of conscience, or 
speaking from without in the language of in- 
spired oracles. They presuppose that vigour 
of understanding may consist with feebleness 
of reason ; and that the power of discriminat- 
ing between religious truths and error does 
not chiefly depend on the culture, or on the 
exercise of the mere argumentative faculty. 
The especial patrimony of the poor and illite- 
rate — the gospel — has been the stay of count- 
less millions who never framed a syllogism. 
Of the great multitudes whom no mun can 
number, who before and since the birth of 
Grotius have lived in the peace, and died in 
the consolations of our faith, how incompara- 
bly few are they whose convictions have been 
derived from the study of works like his ! Of 
the numbers who have addicted themselves to 
such studies, how small is the proportion of 
those who have brought to the task either 
learning, or leisure, or industry sufficient to 
enable them to form an independent judgment 
on the questions in debate ! Called to the ex- 
ercise of a judicial function for which he is 
but ill prepared— -addressed by pleadings on an 
issue where his prepossessions are all but pn 
alterable, bidden to examine evidences which 
he has most rarely the skill, the learning, ot 
the leisure to verify, and pressed by arg^ 
ments, sometimes overstrained, and sometimes 
fallacious — ^he who lays the foundations of his 
faith in such « evidences'* will but too con 
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monly end either in yielding a crednlons, and 
therefore an infirm assent, or by reposing in a 
self-sufficient and far more hazardous incre- 
dulity. 

For these reasons, we attach less value to 
the long series of Baxter's works in support 
of the foundations of the Christian faith than 
to the rest of his books which have floated in 
safety down the tide, of time to the present day. 
Tet it would be difficult to select, from the 
same class of writings, any more eminently 
distinguished by the earnest love and the fear- 
less pursuit of truth ; or to name an inquirer 
into these subjects who possessed and exer- 
cised to a greater extent the power of suspend- 
ing his long-cherished opinions, and of closely 
interrogating every doubt by which they were 
obstructed. 

In his solicitude to sustain the conclusions 
be had so laboriously formed, Baxter unhappily 
invoked the aid of arguments, which, however 
impressive in his own days, are answered in 
ours by a smile, if not by a sneer. The sneer, 
however, would be at once unmerited and un- 
wise. When Hale was adjudging witches to 
death, and More preaching against their gailt, 
and Boyle investigating the sources of their 
power, it is not surprising that Baxter availed 
himself of the evidence aiflbrded by witchcraft 
and apparitions in proof of the existence of a 
world of spirits ; and therefore in support of 
one of the fundamental tenets of revealed reli- 
gion. Marvellous, however, it is, in running 
over his historical discourse on that subject, to 
find him giving so unhesitating an assent to 
the long list of extravagances and nursery 
tales which he has there brought together; 
ansupported as they almost all are by any 
proof that such facts occurred at all, or by 
any decorous pretext for referring them to pre- 
ternatural agency. Simon Jones, a stout*hearted 
and able-bodied soldier, standing sentinel at 
Worcester, was driven away from his post by 
the appearance of something like a headless 
bear. A drunkard was warned against intem- 
perance by the lifting up of his shoes by an 
invisible hand. One of the witches condemned 
by Hale threw a girl into fits. Mr. Emlin, a 
bjTstander, <* suddenly felt a force pull one of 
Uie hooks from his breeches, and> while he 
looked with wonder what had become of it, 
the tormented girl vomited it up out of her 
mouth." At the house of Mr. Beecham, there 
was a tobacco pipe which had the habit of 
** moving itself from a shelf at the one end of 
the room to a shelf at the other end of the 
room.'' When Mr. Munn, the minister, went 
to witness the prodigy, the tobacco pipe re- 
mained stationary ; but a great Bible made a 
spontaneous leap into his lap, and opened 
itself at a passage, on the hearing of which 
the evil spirit who had possessed the pipe was 
exorcised. ** This Mr. Munn himself told me, 
when in the sickness year, 1665, I lived in 
Stockerson hall. I have no reason to suspect 
the veracity of a sober man, a constant preacher, 
and a good scholar." Baxter was credulous 
and incredulous for precisely the same reason. 
Possessing by long habit a mastery over his 
thoughts, such as few other men ever acquired, 
a single effi^rt of the will was sufficient to ex- 



clude from his view whatever recoUeetioiis hi 
judged hostile to his immediate purpose. 
Every prejudice was at once banished wheo 
any debatable point was to be scrutinized; 
and, with equal facility, every reasonable 
doubt was exiled when his only object was to 
enforce or illustrate a doctrine of the truth of 
which he was assured. The perfect sobmis* 
sion of the will to the reason may belong to 
some higher state of being than ours. Od 
mortal man that gift is not bestowed. In the 
best and the wisest, inclination will often gnsp 
the reins by which she ought to be guided, 
and misdirect the judgment which she shoald 
obey. Happy they, who, like Baxter, have so 
disciplined the affections, as to disarm their 
temporary usurpation of all its more dangerons 
tendencies ! 

Controversies are ephememl. Ethics, meta> 
physics and political philosophy are doomed 
to an early death, unless when born of genius 
and nurtured by intense and self-denying in- 
dustry. Even the theologians of one age most, 
alas ! too often disappear to make way for those 
of later times. But if there is an exception to 
the general decree which consigns man and 
his intellectaal ofi*spring to the same dull for- 
getfulness, it is in favour of such writings as 
those which fill the four folio volumes bearing 
the title of ** Baxter's Practical Works." Their 
appearance in twenty-three smart octavos is 
nothing short of a profanation. Hew down the 
Pyramids into a range of streets, divide Niagan 
into a succession of water privileges, but let 
not the spirits of the mighty dead be thus 
evoked from their majestic shrines to animate 
the dwarfish structures of our bookselUng 
generation. Deposit one of those gray folios 
on a resting-place equal to that venerable 
burden, then call up the patient and serious 
thoughts which its very aspect should inspire, 
and confess that, among the writings of unin- 
spired men, there are none better fitted to 
awaken, to invigorate, to enlarge, or to console 
the mind, which can raise itself to such celestial 
colloquy. True, they abound in undistinguish- 
able distinctions ; the current of emotion, when 
flowing roost freely, is but too often obstructed 
by metaphysical rocks and shallows, or di- 
verted from its course into some dialectic 
winding ; one while the argument is obscured 
by fervent expostulation ; at another the passion 
is dried up by the analysis of the ten thousand 
springs of which it is compounded ; here is a 
maze of subtleties to be unravelled, and there 
a crowd of the obscurely learned to be refuted ; 
the unbroken solemnity may shed some gloom 
on the traveller's path, and the length of the 
way may now and then entice him to slumber. 
But where else can be found an exhibition, at 
once so vivid and so chaste, of the diseases of 
the human heart— a detection so fearfully eiafi^ 
of the sophistries of which we are first the vo- 
luntary and then the unconscious victims— a 
light thrown with such intensity on the madness 
and the wo of every departure from the mles 
of virtue— >a development of those rules so 
comprehensive and so elevated — counsels 
more shrewd or more persuasive— or a pro- 
clamation more consolatory of the resources 
provided by Christianity for escaping the dia 
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gm by vhich we are surrounded— of the 
eternal rewards she promises— or of the tem- 
poral blessings she imparts, as an earnest and 
a foretaste of them? **Largior hie eampia 
miker/* Charles, and Land, and Cromwell are 
forgotten. We have no more to do with anti- 
MDdobaptism or prelacy. L'Estrange and 
Jiorley disturb not this higher region ; Imt man 
and his noblest pursuits — Deity, in the highest 
Qonceptions of his attributes which can l^ ex- 
tracted from the poor materials of human 
thought — the world we inhabit divested of the 
illusions which insnare us— the word to which 
we look forward bright with the choicest 
colours of hope — the glorious witnesses, and 
the Divine Guide and Supporter of our conflict 
•— throngf animate, and inform every crowded 
page. In this boundless repository, the intima- 
tions of inspired wisdom are pursued into all 
their bearings on the various conditions and 
•zigencjes of life, with a fertility which would 
hinndate and overpower the most retentive 
mind, had it not been balanced by a method 
lad a discrimination even painfully elaborate. 
Through the vast accumulation of topics, ad- 
monitions, and inquiries, the love of truth is 
universally conspicuous. To every precept is 
appended the limitations it seems to demand. 
No difficulty is evaded. Dogmatism is never 

Esrmitted to usurp the province of argument. 
ach equivocal term is curiously defined, and 
each plausible doubt ^arrowly examined. Not 
content to explain the results he has reached, 
lie exhibits the process by which they were ex- 
cogitated, and \b.js open all the secrets of his 
mental laboratory. And a wondrous spectacle 
it is. Calling to his aid an extent of theological 
and scholastic lore sufficient to equip a whole 
college of divines, and moving beneath the load 
with unencumbered freedom, he expatiates and 
rejoices in all the intricacies of his way— now 
plunging into the deepest thickets of casuistic 
and psychological speculation — and then 
emerging from them to resume his chosen task 
of probing the conscience, by remonstrances 
ftoim which there is no escape— or of quicken- 
ing the sluggish feelings by strains of exalted 
d^rotlon. 

That expostulations and arguments of which 
almost all admit the justice, and the truth of 
which none can disprove, should fall so inef- 
fectually on the ear, and so seldom reach the 
heart, is a phenomenon worthy of more than a 
passing notice, and meriting an inquiry of 
gremter exactness than it usuidly receives, even 
nom those who profess the art of healing our 
spiritual maladies. To resolve it ''into the 
eorruption of human nature," is but to change 
the formula in which the difficulty is proposed. 
To affirm that a cormpt nature always gives 
an undue preponderance to the present above 
the future, is untrue in fact; for some of our 
worst passions — avarice, for example, revenge, 
unbition, and the like— chiefly manifest their 
power in the utter disregard of immediate pri- 
vmtions and sufferings, with a view to a sup- 
posed remote advantage. To represent the 
world as generally incredulous as to the reality 
of a retributive state, is to contradict universal 
experience, which shows how firmly that per- 
guasion is incorporated with the language, 



habits, and thoughts of mankind ; — manifestiiig 
itself most distinctly in those great exigencies 
of life, when disguise is the least practicably 
To refer to an external spiritual agency, de< 
termining the will to a wise or a foolish choice, 
is only to reproduce the original question in 
another form — what is that structure or 
mechanism of the human mind by means of 
which such influences operate to control or 
guide our volitions ? The best we can throw 
out as an answer to the problem is, that Uie 
constitution of our fhunes, partly sensitive and 
partly rational, and corresponding with this 
the condition of our sublunary existence, 
pressed by animal as well as by spiritual wants, 
condemns us to a constant oscillation between 
the sensual and the divine, between the pro- 
pensities which we share with the brute creap 
tion, and the aspirations which connect us with 
the author of our being. The rational soul 
contemplates means only in reference to their 
ends ; whilst the sensuous nature reposes in 
means alone, and looks no farther. Imaginap 
tion, alternately the ally of each, most readily 
lends her powerful aid to the ignobler party. 
|Ier golden hues are more easily employed to 
exalt and refine the grossness of appetite, than 
to impart brilliancy and allurement to objects 
brought within the sphere of human vision by 
the exercise of faith and hope. Her draperies 
are adjusted with greater facility, to clothe the 
nakedness and to conceal the shame of those 
things with which she is most convei^ant, 
than to embellish the forms, and add grace to 
the proportions of things obscurely disclosed 
at few and transient intervals. It is with this 
formidable alliance of sense and imagination 
that religion has to contend. Her aim is to 
win over to her side that all-powerAil mental 
faculty iriiich usually takes part with her 
antagonist, and thus to shed over every step in 
life Uie colours borrowed from its ultimate as 
contrasted with its immediate tendency; — to 
teach us to regard the pleasures and the pains 
of our mortal state in the light in which we 
shall view them in our immortal existence ; to 
make things hateful or lovely now, according 
as they impede or promote our welfare here- 
after. He IS a religious, or in the appropriate 
language of theology, a "regenerate" man, 
who, trained to this discipline, habitually trans- 
fers to the means he employs, the aversion or 
the dislike due to the end he contemplates ; 
who discerns and loathes the poison in the 
otherwise tempting cup of unhallowed indul* 
gence, and perceives and loves the medicinal 
balm in the otherwise bitter draught of hardy 
self-denial. Good Richard Baxter erected his 
four folio volumes as a dam with which to 
stay this confluent flood of sense and imagina 
tion, and to turn aside the waters into a more 
peaceful and salutary channel When their 
force is correctly estimated, it is more reason* 
able to wonder that he and his fellow-labourers 
have succeeded so well, than that their succesn 
has been no greater. 

On his style as an author, Baxter himself is 
the best critic. ''The commonness and the 
greatness of men's necessity,*' he says, " com- 
manded me to do any thing that I could for 
their relief, and to bring forth some water to 
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cast upon this fire, though I had not at hand a 
silver vessel to cany it in, nor thought it the 
most fit. The plainest words are the most 
profitable oratory in the weightiest matters. 
Fineness for ornament, and delicacy for delight; 
but they answer not necessity, though some- 
times they may modestly attend that which 
answers it" He wrote to give utterance to a 
full mind and a teeming spirit Probably he 
never consumed forty minutes in as many 
years, in the mere selection and adjustment of 
words. So to have employed his time, would 
in his judgment have been a sinful waste of 
that precious gift ''I thought to have ac- 
quainted the world wit|^ nothing but what was 
the work of time and diligence, but my con- 
science soon told me that there was too much 
of pride and selfishness in this, and that hu- 
mility and self-denial required me to lay by 
the sU9ectation of that style, and spare that in- 
dustry which tended but to advance my name 
with men, when it hindered the main work and 
crossed my end.*' Such is his own account ; 
and, had he consulted Quinctilian, he could 
have found no better precept for writing well 
than that which his conscience gave him for 
writing usefully. First of all the requisites for 
excelling in the art of composition, as one of 
the greatest masters of that art in modem 
times, Sir Walter Scott, informs us, is << to have 
something to say.'' When there are thoughts 
that bam, there never will be wanting words 
that breathe. Baxter's language is plain and 
perspicuous when his object is merely to in- 
form ; copious and flowing when he exhorts ; 
and when he yields to the current of his feel- 
ings, it becomes redundant and impassioned, 
and occasionally picturesque and graphic 
There are innumerable passages of the most 
touching pathos and unconscious eloquence, 
but not a single sentence written for efi*ect. 
Hi» chief merit as an artist is, that he is per- 
fectly artless ; and that he employs a style of 
great compass and flexibility, in such a manner 
as to demonstrate that he never thought about 
it, and as to prevent the reader, so long at 
least as he is reading, from thinldng about it 
either. 

The canons of criticism, which the great 
nonconformist drew from his conscience, are 
however, sadly inapplicable to verse. Mr. 
James Montgomery has given his highsnfirage 
in favour of Baxter^s poetical powers, and 
justifies his praise by a few passages selected 
from the rest with equal tendemessand discre- 
tion. It is impossible to subscribe to this 
heresy even in deference to such an authority; 
or to resist the suspicion that the piety of the 
critic has played fadse with his judgment No- 
thing short of an actual and plenary inspiration 
will enable any man who composes as rapidly 
as he writes, to give meet utterance to those 
ultimate secretions of the deepest thoughts and 
the purest feelings in which the essence of 
poetry consists. Baxter's verses, which how- 
ever are not very numerous, would be decid- 
edly improved by being shom of their rhyme 
and rhythm, in which state they would look 
like very devout and judicious prose, as they 
really are. 

Every man must and will have some relief 



Prom his more severe pursuits. His faiunu 
pen attended Baxter in his pastime as in his 
studies ; and produced an autobiography, which 
appeared aAer his death in a large folio vo 
Inme. Calamy desired to throw these posthu- 
mous sheets into the editorial crucible, and to 
reproduce them in the form a€ a corrected and 
well-arranged abridgment Mr. Orme lamenti 
the obstinacy of the author's literary executor, 
which forbade the execution of this design. 
Few who know the book will agree with hun. 
A strange chaos indeed it is. But Grainger 
has well said of the writer, that ** men of his 
size are not to be drawn in miniature." Large 
as life, and finished to the most minute detail, 
his own portrait, from his own hand, exhibits 
to the curious in such things a delineation, of 
which they would not willingly spare a single 
stroke, and which would have lost all its force 
and freedom if reduced and vamisbed by anj 
other limner, however practised, or however 
felicitous. There he stands, an intellectual 
giant as he was, playing with his quill as Her* 
cules with the distafif, his very sport a labour, 
under which any one but himself would have 
staggered. Towards the close of the first book 
occurs a passage, which, though often repnb- 
lished, and familiar to most students of eo^ 
lish literature, must yet be noticed as the most 
impressive record in our own language, if not 
in any tongue, of the gradual ripening of i 
powerful mind, under the culture of inctssaot 
study, wide experience, and anzions sell^ 
servation. Mental anatomy, conducted by i 
hand at once so delicate and so firm, and eom* 
parisons so exquisitely just, between the io- 
pressions and impulses of youth, and the tnD' 
quil conclusions of old age, bring his career 
of strife and trouble to a close of unexpected 
and welcome serenity. In the full maturity of 
such knowledge as is to be acquired on earth, 
of the mysteries of our mortal and of our im- 
mortal existence, the old man returns at last 
for repose to the elementary truths, the simple 
lessons, and the confiding affections of his 
childhood ; and writes an unintended commen* 
tary, of unrivalled force and beauty, on the 
inspired declaration, that to become a3 little 
children is the indispensable, though ardooos 
condition of attaining to true heavenly wisdom. 
To substitute for this self-portraiture, anj 
other analysis of Baxter's intellectual and 
moral character, would indeed be a vain at- 
tempt If there be any defect or error of whieh 
he was unconscious, and which he therefore 
has not avowed, it was the combination of an 
undue reliance on his own powers of investi- 
gating trath, wiUi an undue distrust in the 
result of his inquiries. He proposed to him- 
self, and executed, the task of exploring the 
whole circle of the moral sciences, logic, ethies, 
divinity, politics, and metaphysics, and this 
toil he accomplished amidst public empk^ 
ments of ceaseless importunity, and bodily 
pains almost imintermitted. Intemperance 
never assumed a more venial form ; but that 
this insatiate thirst for knowledge was indulged 
to a faulty excess, no reader of his life, or of 
his works, can doubt In one of his most iv* 
/narkable treatises "On Falsely Pretended 
Knowledge," the dangerous result of indnlgipf 
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ftu3 omDivoroQs appetite is peculiarly remark- 
able. Probabilities, the only objects of such 
ttadies, will at length become evanescent, or 
scarcely perceptible, vhen he who holds the 
scales refuses to adjust the balance, until satis- 
fled that he has laden each with every sugges- 
tion and every argument which can be derived 
from every author who has preceded him in 
(he same inquiries. Tet more hopeless is the 
search for truth, when this adjustment, once 
made, is again to be verified as often as any 
new speculations are discovered; and when 
the very faculty of human understanding, and 
the laws of reasoning, are themselves to be 
questioned and examined anew as frequently 
as doubts can be raised of their adaptation to 
their appointed euds.^^ Busied with this im- 
mense apparatus, and applying it to this bound- 
less field of inquiry, Baxter would have been 
bewildered by his own efforts, and lost in the 
mazes of a universal skepticism, but for the 
ardent piety which possessed his soul, and the 
ever recurring expectation of approaching 
death, which dissipated his ontologieal dreams, 
and roused him to the active duties, and the 
instant realities of life. Even as it is, he has 
left behind him much, which, in direct opposi- 
tion to his own purposes, might cherish the 
belief that human existence was some strange 
eliimera, and human knowledge an illusion, 
did it not fortunately happen that he is te- 
dious in proportion as he is mystical. Had he 
possessed and employed the wit and gayety of 
Boyle, there are some of his writings to which 

place must have been assigned in the Index 
SSepurgatoritu of Protestantism. 

Amongst his contemporaries, Baxter appears 
to have been the object of general reverence, 
and of as general unpopularity. His temper 
was austere and irritable, his address ungra- 
eions and uncouth. While cordially admitting 
the merits of each rival sect, he concurred 
with none, but was the common censor and 
opponent of all. His own opinions on church 
government coincided with the later judgment, 
or, as it should rather be said, with the con- 
cessions of Archbishop Usher. They adjusted 
the whole of that interminable dispute to their 
mutual satisfaction at a conference which did 
not last above half an hour; for each of them 
was too devoutly intent on the great objects of 
Christianity to differ with each other very 
widely as to mere ritual observances. The 
contentions by which our forefathers were 
agitated on these subjects, have. now happily 
subsided into a speculative and comparatively 
uninteresting debate. They produced their 
best, and perhaps their only desirable result, 
in diffusing through the Church, and amongst 
the people of England, an indestructible con- 
viction of the folly of attempting to coerce the 
human mind into a servitude to any system or 
profession of belief; or of endeavouring to 
produce amonest men any real nnifonnity of 



opinion on subjects beyond the cognisance of 
the bodily senses, and of daily observation. 
They have taught us all to acknowledge in 
practice, though some may yet deny in theory, 
that as long as men are permitted to avow the 
truth, the inherent diversities of their under- 
standings, and of their circumstances, must 
impel &em to the acknowledgment of corres- 
ponding variations of judgment, on all ques- 
tions which touch the mysteries of the presents 
or of the future life. If no man laboured more, 
or with less success, to induce mankind to 
think alike on these topics, no one ever ex- 
erted himself more zealously, or more effectu- 
ally, than did Richard Baxter, both by his life 
and his writings, to divert the world from those 
petty disputes which falsely assume the garb 
of religious zeal, to those eternal and momen- 
tous truths, in the knowledge, the love, and 
the practice of which, the essence of religion 
consists. 

One word respecting the edition of his works, 
to which we referred in the outset For the 
reason already mentioned, we have stuck to 
our long-revered folios, without reading so 
much as a page of their diminutive repre- 
sentatives, and can therefore report nothing 
about them. But after diligently and repeat- 
edly reading the two introductory volumes by 
Mr. Orme, we rejoice in the opportunity of 
bearing testimony to the merits of a learned, 
modest, and laborious writer, who is now, 
however, beyond the reach of human praise or 
censure. He has done every thing for Baxter's 
memory which could be accomplished by a 
skilful abridgment of his autobiography, and a 
careful analysis' of the theological library of 
which he was the author; aided by an ac- 
quaintance with the theological literature of 
the seventeenth century, such as no man but 
himself has exhibited, and which it may safely 
be conjectured no other man possesses. Had 
Mr. Orme been a member of the Established 
Church, and had he chosen a topic more in 
harmony with Uie studies of that learned body, 
his literary abilities would have been far more 
correctly estimated, and more widely cele- 
brated. We fear that they who dissent from 
her communion, and who are therefore ex- 
eluded from her universities and her literary 
circles, are not to expect for their writings the 
same toleration which is so firmly secured foi 
their persons and their ministry. Let them 
not, however, be dejected. Let them take foi 
examples those whom they have selected as 
teachers; and learning from Richard Baxter 
to live and to write, they will either achieve 
his celebrity, or will be content, as he was, to 
labour without any other recompense than the 
tranquillity of his own conscience, the love of 
the people among whom he dwelt, and the ap* 
probation of the Master to whom every hour 
of his life, and every page of his books, were 
alike devoted. 
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Iir a series of yolames of later birth than 
*Chat from which the author of the ''Natural 
History of Enthusiasm'^ takes the title of his 
literary peerage, he has bent his strength to 
the task of revealing to itself the generation to 
which he belongs. A thankless office that of 
the censorship ! A formidable enterprise this, 
to rebuke the errors of a contentious age, 
while repelling the support of each of the con- 
tending parties! To appease the outraged 
self-complacency of mankind, such a monitor 
will be cited before a tribunal far more relent- 
less than his own. Heedless both of con- 
tumely and of neglect, he must pursue his 
labours in reliance on himself and on his 
cause; or, if fame be the reward to which he 
aspires, he must content himself with the anti- 
cipation of posthumous renown. It is not, 
however, easy for the aspirant himself to find 
the necessary aliment for such hopes. The 
writer of these works will therefore indulge us 
in a theory invented for the aid of his and our 
own imagination. Let it be supposed, that, 
instead of yet living to instruct the world, he 
was now engaged in bringing to the test of 
experiment his own speculations as to the 
condition of mankind in the future state. He 
reappears amongst sublunary men under the 
auspices of some not unfriendly editor ; who, 
however, being without any other sources of 
intelligence respecting his course of life and 
studies, has diligently searched his books for 
such intimations as may furnish the materials 
for a short ** Introductory Notice" of him and 
of them. The compiler is one of those who 
prefer the positive to the conjectural style of 
recounting matters of fact ; and has assumed 
the freedom of throwing into the form of un- 

?iualified assertion the inferences he had gleaned 
rom detached passages of the volumes he is 
about to republish. With the help of this 
slight and not very improbable hypothesis, the 
author of these works, while still remaining 
amongst us, may suppose himself to be read- 
mg, in some such lines as the follDi^ing, the 
sentence which the critic of a future dlQr.will 
pass on his literaiy character. 

One of those seemingly motionless rivers 
which wind their way through the undnlaiing 
surface of England, creeps round the oulskirts 
of a long succession of buildings, half town^ 
half village, where the monotony, of Uie wat- 
tled cottage is relieved by the usual neigh- 
bourhood of structures of greater dignity; — 
the moated grange — the mansion-house, pierced 
by lines of high narrow windows — the square 
tower of the church,struggling through a copse 
of lime trees — the gray parsonage, where the 
conservative rector meditates his daily news- 
paper and his weekly discourse — the bam- 

* Phyiical Theory of Another Life. By the author 
'if " Natural Hiatory of Enthusiasm." 8vo. London, 



fashioned meeting4iouse, coeval widi the aei 
cession of the House of Hanover — and neat 
it the decent residence, in whichy since thai 
auspicious era, have dwelt the successive pa^ 
tors of that wandering flock — fanning a gene- 
rous spirit of resistance to tyrants, now happilj 
to be encountered only in imagination, or ia 
the records of times long since passed awaj. 

Towards the close of the last century, a mild 
and venerable man ruled his household in that 
modest but not unomamented abode ; for there 
might be seen the solemn portraits of the ori- 
ginal confessors of nonconformity, with many 
a relic commemorative of their sufierings anid 
their worth. Contrasted with these were the 
lighter and varied embellishments which he- 
speak the presence of refined habits, (emals 
taste, and domestic concord. There also wen 
drawn up, in deep flies, the works and the bio> 
graphics of the Puritan divines, from Thomas 
Cartwright, the great antagonist of Whitgifl, 
to Matthew Pool, who, in his SynoptU CriUte' 
rumt vindicated the claims of the rejected mi- 
nisters to profound Biblical learning. This 
veteran battalion was flanked by a company 
of recruits drafted from the polite literature oi 
a more frivolous age. Rich in these treasares, 
and in the happy family with whom he shand 
them, the good man would chide or smile away 
such clouds as checkered his habitual seiV' 
nity, when those little nameless courtesies, so 
pleasantly interchanged between equals, weie 
declined by the orthodox incnmbent, or afi* 
cepted with elaborate condescension by tbt 
wealthy squire. The democratic sway of tbt 
ruling elders, supreme over the finances and 
the doctrines of the chapel, failed to draw aa 
audible sigh from his resolute spirit, even when 
his more delicate sense wa^ writhing under 
wounds imperceptible to their coarser visioik 
He had deliberately made his choice, and was 
content to pay the accustomed penalties. A 
sectarian in name, he was at heart a Catholic, 
generous enough to feel that the insolence of 
some of his neighbours, and the vulgarity of 
others, were rather the accidents of their posi- 
tion than the vices of their character. Vexa- 
tions such as these were beneath the regard of 
him who maintained in the villaffe the sacred 
cause for which martyrs had sacrificed lift 
with all its enjojrments ; and who aspired to 
train up his son to the same honourable se^ 
vice, ill requited as it was by the glory or the 
riches of this transitory world. 

That hope, however, was not to be fulfilled 
The youth had inherited his father's magnani- 
mity, his profound devotion, his freedom of 
thought, and his thirst for knowledge. Bat he 
disclaimed the patrimony of his father's eccle* 
siastical opinions. His was not one of those 
minds which adjust themselves to whatever 
mould early habits may have prepared for 
them. It was compounded of elements, be* 
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twe«ii which there are no apparent affinities, 
bat the reverse ; and which, for that reason, 
produce in their occasional and unfrequent 
combination, a character substaotive, indivi- 
dual, and strongly discriminated from that of 
other men. Shrinking from the coarse fami- 
liarities of the world, he thirsted for the world's 
applause — at once a very libertine in the un- 
lettered exercise of his own judgment, and a 
rery worshipper of all legitimate authority — 
aUemately bracing his nerves for theological 
strife, and dissolving them in romantic dreams 
<— now buried in the depths of retirement, that 
he might plunge deeper still into the solitudes 
of his own nature ; and then revealing his dis- 
eoveries in a style copied from the fashionable 
models of philosophical oratory; — the young 
man of whom we tell might be described as a 
lensitive plant grafted on a Norwegian pine, 
as a Spartan soldier enamoured of the Idylls 
of Theocritus, or as an anchorite studious of 
the precepts of the cosmetic earl of Chester- 
ield. Nature and accident combined to pro- 
dace this contrast ; integrity and truth gradually 
Mlended it into one harmonious, though singu- 
lar whole. The robust structure of his under- 
standing might have rendered him a rude 
dogmatist, if the delicate texture of his sensi- 
ttve or spiritual frame had not forbidden eveiy 
approach of arrogance. Exploring with iD- 
trepid diligence the great questions debated 
amongst men regarding their internal interests, 
he recoiled with disgust from the unmannerly 
habits, the sordid passions, and the petty jea- 
lousies which proclaim, but too loudly, that 
while we dispute about the path to heaven, 
we are still treading the miry ways of this 
uncelestial world. Angelic abodes, and holy 
abstractions, and universal love, were the al- 
luring themes ; but, handled as they were by 
polemics in the language of Dennis, and in the 
q>irit of the Dunciad, our theological student 
was sometimes tempted to wish that the day 
on which he was initiated into the mysteries 
of the hornbook might be blotted from the ca- 
lendar. Thrown into early association with 
the depressed and less prosperous party in the 
eoclesiastical quarrels of his native land, the 
asperities of the contest presented themselves 
10 his inquisitive and too susceptible eye, un- 
mitigated by the graceful and well-woven veil, 
beneath which sophistry and rancour can find 
a specious disguise when allied to rank and 
fortune and other social distinctions. Episco- 
pal charges and congregational pamphlets might 
vie with each other in bitterness and wrong ; 
but there rested with the mitred disputant an 
unquestionable advantage in the grace and 
dignity and seeming composure with which 
he inflicted pain and quickened the appetite 
for revenge. By the unsullied moral sense of 
the young divine, either form of malevolence 
might be equally condemned ; but to his fasti- 
4kms taste the ruder aspect which it bore 
aaongst the advocates of dissent was by far 
the more offensive. 

Feelings painfully alive to the ungraceful 
and the homely in human character, invariably 
indicate an absence of the higher powers of 
imagination. To a great painter the counte- 
nance of no man is entirely devoid of beauty. 



To one worthy of the much prostituted nam* 
of poet, no forms of society are without their 
interest and their charm. But he whom the 
god^ have not made poetical may be kind- 
hearted and wise, and even possessed by many 
a brilliant fancy, and by mauy a uoble aspira- 
tion ; and so it fared with this scion of a non- 
conformist race. From the coarseness of a 
spiritual democracy, from the parsimonious 
simplicity of their sacred edifices, from the 
obtrusive prominence of the leaders of their 
worship, and from their seeming isolation in 
the midst of the great Christian common- 
wealth, his thoughts turned to those mortf* 
august communions, where the splendours of 
earth symbolize the hierarchies of heaven — 
where^e successors in an unbroken lineage 
of apostles and martyrs are yet ministering at 
the altar — where that consecrated shrine echoes 
to the creeds and the supplications of the first 
converts to the faith — and where alone can 
flourish those arduous but unobtrusive vir- 
tues, of which an exact subordination of ranks 
forms the indispensable basis. Already half- 
diverted by such yearnings as these from his 
hereditary standard, his return to the embrace 
of the Episcopal Church was further aided by 
a morbid dislike, unworthy of his powerful in- 
tellect, of falling into common-place trains of 
thought or language. Educated in a body 
through which religious opinions and pious 
phrases but too lightly circulate, his instinc- 
tive dread of vulgarity led him into specula- 
tions where such associates would be shaken 
ofl*, and to the use of a style such as was never 
employed by the dwellers in tabernacles. Of a 
nature the most unaflected, and irreproachably 
upright in the search of truth, he conducted 
his inquiries with such elaborate fineness of 
speech, and with such a fear of acquiescing in 
the bare creed of the school in which he had 
been bred, that his fellow-scholars must have 
formed an unjust estimate of their companion, 
had he not been withdrawn in early life to 
other associations, and to far difierent studies 
from those which they had pursued in com- 
mon. From his parental village, the future 
author was transferred to the remote and busy 
world in which our English youth are in- 
structed in the unjoyous science of special 
pleading, and trained for the dignities of the 
coin 

By the unlearned in such matters, more dis- 
tinct evidence of this passage in his life may 
perhaps be demanded than the indications 
which his writings afibrd of a technical ac- 
quaintance with the law. But every ** free and 
accepted brother" .of the craft will recognise, 
in his frequent and curiously exact use of fo- 
rensic language, a confidence and a skill 
which belong only to the acolite in those stu- 
dies. That the Term Reports would be searched 
in vain for the specimens of his dialectic 
powers may, however, be readily believed 
Thurlow had as little to fear from the rivalry 
of the author of the "Task,** as Lord Cotten- 
ham from that of the author of the *' Natural 
History of Enthusiasm.'' Westminster Hall 
is no theatre to be trodden by men of pensive 
spirits, delicate nerves, and high-wrought sen- 
sibilities. It is to England what the plain of 
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Elis was to Greece ; and when a Pindar shall 
anse lo celebrate the triumphs achieved there, 
he must sing of heroes who have rejoiced in 
the dust and sweat and turmoil of the strife, of 
men of thick skins and robust consciences, 
buoyant and fearless, prompt in resources, and 
unscrupulous in the use of them. Far other- 
wise the original of the portrait, so vividly yet 
so unconsciously self<lrawn in these volumes. 
Every lineament teUs of one incapable of lend- 
ing himself to any wilful sophistiy— of a man 
rich both in knowledge and in power, though 
destitute of that quiet energy which in judicial 
tribunals, finds appropriate utterance in the 
simplest combinations of the plainest words — 
of a mind banqueting on contemplations most 
abhorrent from those of the peremptorj^aper. 
Not, however, " the worst of all his ills, the 
noisy bar." Political strife shed a repulsive 
gloom over the other halls of the ancient pa- 
lace of Westminster. The whole tribe of party 
writers, diurnal and hebdomadal, overshadowed 
his path, like a flight of obscene birds, pol- 
luting by their touch and distracting by their 
dissonance those researches into the interests 
of the commonwealth and the duties of her 
chiefs, to which he desired to address a serene 
and unbiassed judgment His heart assured, 
and his observation convinced him, that not 
merely the leaders, but even the subalterns of 
contending factions, were far wiser and better 
men than they appeared in those clever, reck- 
less, and malignant sketches thrown off from 
day to day by writers condemned to Uves of 
ceaseless excitement, and excluded from the 
blessings of leisure and of self-communion. 

It is an old tale. Our author bade the town 
farewell, yet in a spirit far different from that 
of the injured Thales. He had no wrongs, real 
or imaginary, to resent, nor one sarcasm for the 
great city in which he had faintly wooed the 
smiles of fortune. With a mind as tranquil 
as the rural scenes to which he retired, he 
sought there leisure for many an unworldly 
and for some whimsical speculations, with a 
resting-place for the household and the library 
which divided his heart between them. 

A topographical catalogue of the books which 
a man has collected and arranged for his own 
delight, will lay open some of the recesses of 
his bosom as clearly as ever the character of 
courtier or cavalier was sketched by the pen 
of Clarendon. 

In the chamber where our recluse held his 
reign, the monarch of many a well-peopled 
province, giving audience in turn to each of 
his many-tongued subjects, and exacting from 
them all tribute at his pleasure, might be seen, 
supreme in place and favour, a venerable copy 
of the Jewish and Christian scriptures. A 
troop of tall, sad-coloured folios, the deposito- 
ries of the devout studies and anxious self- 
searchings of the Puritan divines, was drawn 
up on shelves within reach of his outstretched 
arm. With but little additional effort it en- 
countered a tribe of more lofty discourse, bred 
in the sacred solitudes of Port-Royal, yet redo- 
lent of the passion of their native land for an 
imposing and graceful demeanour. Honest 
George Latimer, with a long line of Episcopal 
and Episcopalian successors, held a position 



a little ostentatiously prominent, aceorded to 
them not merely from their own nnrivaUed 
worth and beauty, but also perhaps from the 
wish of the autocrat to avow their influence 
over him. But the main power of his state 
consisted in a race of ancient lineage and ob> 
solete tongues, beginning with Clement, Justin, 
and Irenaeus, and so onward through the long 
series of Greek and Latin Fathers, eccclesias- 
tical historians, acts of councils and of saints^ 
decretals, missals, and liturgies, all in tnni 
easting their transient lights and their deep 
shadows over the checkered fortunes of the 
Christian Church. Brought within the pre- 
cincts of this wide dominion. Homer, ^schy- 
lus, Dante, Shakspeare, and the humbler pa^ 
takers of their inspiration, awaited at some 
distance the occasional summons of this mighty 
potentate. But in their reverend aspect might 
be perceived something, which confessed that 
they were not amongst his chosen and habitual 
companions. Court favour here, as elsewhere^ 
seemed to be capricious in proportion as it 
was diffusive; and writers on physiology, 
astronomy, plants, insects, birds, and fisbei^ 
shared with metaphysicians, moralists, and the 
writers of civil history, the hours occasionallf 
withdrawn by their master from more serious 
intercourse with his apostolic, patristic, papt^ 
and reformed counsellors. In short, it was oae 
of those rooms which he who can securely 
possess, quietly enjoy, and wisely use, may,iB 
sober truth, pity the owners of Versailles and 
the EscuriaL 

Wise men read books that they may lean 
to read themselves, and for this purpose quit 
their libraries for the open air. The heath, the 
forest, or the river-side, is the true academy. 
There the student, with no kind neighbour to 
dissipate his thoughts, and with no importu- 
nate author to chain them down, casts tbea 
into such forms of soliloquy or dialogue, of 
verse or prose, as best suits the humoor or 
the duties of the passing day. This peripatetic 
discipline is best observed under cover of aa 
angling rod, a bill hook, or a gun ; for tbea 
may not the vicar or the major, without ao 
evident breach of privilege, detain you on the 
county-rate question, nor may the gentler voice 
of wife or daughter upbraid you with the sad 
list of your unrequited visits 1 Besides, year 
country philosopher flatters himself that io 
hooking a trout, or flushing a pheasant, his 
eye is as true and his hand as steady as those 
of the squire ; and from this amiable weakness 
the historian of enthusiasm would seem not to 
have been quite exempt. Emerging from his 
library as one resolved to bring home some 
score head of game, his stout purposes woaM 
gradually die away as he reached the brooki 
whose windings were oddly associated in his 
mind with various theories by which the worU 
was one day to be enlightened, and with maoj 
half-conceived chapters of essays yet to be 
written. To meditate on the advantages ci 
meditation, was on these occasions one of bii 
chosen exercises ; and, in the ornate style to 
which he was wedded, he would muse on those 
in whom " the intellectual life is quick in all 
its parts." "It is," he would say, "as whea 
the waters of a lake are left to deposit theii 
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Ibealence and to become pare as the ether 
itself, so that they not on .7 reflect from their 
surface the splendours of heaven, but allow 
the curious eye to gaze delighted upon the 
decorated grottoes and sparkling caverns of 
the depth beneath. Or might we say, that the 
ground of the human heart is thickly fraught 
with seeds which never germinate under either 
a wintry or a too fervent sky ; but let the dew 
come gently on the ground, and let mild suns 
warm it, and let it be guarded against external 
rudeness, and we shall see spring up the gayety 
and fragrance of a garden. The Eden of human 
nature has indeed long been trampled down 
and desolated and storms waste it continually; 
nevertheless the soil is still rich with the germs 
of its pristine beauty, the colours of paradise 
are sleeping in the clods, and a little favour, a 
Utde protection, a little culture, shall show 
what once was there. Or, if we look at the 
human spirit in its relation to futurity, it must 
be acknowledged that as an immortality of joy 
is its proper destiny, so it is moved by instincts 
^ich are the true prognostics of eternal life. 
Earthly passions quench these fore-scents of 
happiness, but meditation fosters them; and 
the life of the religious recluse is a delicious 
anticipation of pleasures that shall have no 
end.^' 

Strange that one who justly claimed a high 
station among the bold and original thinkers 
of his times, should have woven this tissue of 
brave words, and should have decked his most 
elaborate inquiries with countless posies as 
garish as these ! But the key to the riddle has 
already been given. Could notes have been 
struck less in unison with the Cantilena of the 
meeting-house 1 Could any have been touched 
better fitted to charm those dear but dangerous 
judges, who in winter evenings listen to a re- 
vered and familiar voice reciting passages, 
which still glow in their and in his own too 

Ertial eyes with all the freshness of creation t 
IS not the immutable decree gone forth, Uiat 
though he whose home is secure from the in- 
vasions of the world may write excellently 
upon home education, he must watch jealously 
against home criticism t And yet an English 
gentleman of our railway age, who had devoted 
nimself to an anchorite life, might with some 
reason insist that the fruits he had gathered for 
the use of other secluded households could be 
brought to no better test than the good or ill- 
lUring of the companions of his own retreat 
To betake himself, as our author was wont to 
do, " to some valley of silence,** and there, as 
he expressed it, to " accumulate a rich trea- 
sure of undefined sentiments and indistinct 
conceptions,'* was to indulge in a diet at once 
intoxicating and unnutritious. The juices of 
his mental frame would have been altogether 
attenuated by thus feeding on bright unutter- 
able day-dreams about the microcosm within 
him ; or the unembodied spirits who surrounded 
him ; or the physical structure of the paradise 
he hoped to regain ; or any thing else, so long 
as it was but foreign to the pursuits, the cares, 
and the interests of the world in which be 
lived. But then would succeed the cheerful 
fireside talk, which compelled him to become 
faitelligible to others and to himself. What Plato 



meant in many of his discourses, no one, with 
reverence be it spoken, has ever very clearly 
discovered; but who would have found con- 
rage to make the attempt, but for those bright 
fictions which bring the reader into a collo- 
quial party, where much of the gaseous matter 
which must otherwise have exhaled into an 
impalpable mist, is fixed and brought within 
the range of human perception by the necessi- 
ties of the dialogue. Even so, our modem 
speculator, after soaring ** into that wide and 
uncircumscribed sphere wherein spirits excur- 
sive and philosophically modest take their 
range,'* and gathering there, '*if not certain 
and irrefragable conclusions, at least scattered 
particly of wisdom, which he more highly 
esteenied than all the stamped coinage where- 
of dogmatism makes its boast,** would make 
his way home again, and explain himself to 
an audience which Socrates might have envied. 
There, condescending to enter *< within that 
bounded circle of things which may be mea^ 
sored on all sides and categorically spoken of,** 
he would exhibit the inbred vigour of his un- 
derstanding, quickened and guided by the native 
kindness of his heart. Had he not been a hus- 
band and a father, he would have been a mys- 
tic. His interior life would have degenerated 
into one protracted and unsubstantial vision, if 
his house had not echoed to a concert of young 
voices executing all manner of sprightly varia- 
tions on the key-notes sounded by his own. 
His <* free converse with truth and reason in 
the sanctuary of his own bosom," would have 
been held in that incommunicable language 
which reason was never yet able to under 
stand, i# his free converse with his boys and 
girls had not habitually admonished him that 
the sublime in words may be easily combined 
with the beautiful in sentences, without the 
slightest advantage to the author of the spell 
or to any one else. AAer musing on the com- 
promise of antagonist principles throughout 
universal nature, he was thus taught the neces- 
sity for reconciling the hostile propensities of 
his own bosom — the one beckoning him to 
tread the dizzy confines which separate the 
transcendental from the nonsensical, the other 
inviting him to drag the river with his sons, or 
to read L' Allegro to his daughters. Peace was 
concluded on better terms for the father than 
the visionary. Each passing year found him 
a plainer-spoken man, more alive to sublunary 
thoughts, and more engaged in active duties. 
Yet to the last, like some of the great painters 
of his day, he eschewed transparent lights and 
clear outlines, and loved to delineate objects 
through a haze. 

There is a great want of a philosophical 
essay on the choice, the benefits, and the treat* 
ment of the hobby horses. It would form a 
connecting link between the Libraries of Use- 
ful and of Entertaining Knowledge. Scarcely a 
man (the made-up and artificial man alone 
excepted) who could not be laid under contn 
bution for such a work. Our learned and 
amiable recluse might have a whole chap- 
ter to l.imself. When it was not a field-da> 
with him, and he had no exercises in divi- 
nity to perform, he would descend from the 
great horse, and amble about to his heartfs 
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content on a favourite pad, which, however, it 
was his whim to dress in the housings of his 
tall charger, and to train to the same paces. 
To extract the marrow of charch history was 
his appointed duty — ^to construct schemes of 
physiology his habitual pastime. Uncle Toby 
never threw up his intrenchments, nor *'my 
father" his theories with greater spirit He 
worked out, at least on paper, a complete plan 
of education, founded on a diligent survey of 
the functions of the braiu ; and composed an 
elaborate system, ezhibitiDg the future condi- 
tion of man when disencumbered of those vis- 
cous and muscular integuments, which in the 
present life serve as a kind of sheath to pro- 
tect the sentient mind within, from the intensi- 
ties of delight or of pain to which, withdOt such 
a shelter, it would be exposed. Too wise ever 
to become frivolous or vapid, his wisdom was 
not of that exquisite mould, which exhibits 
itself in unimpaired lustre, in a state of gayety 
and relaxation. Whatever might be his Uieme, 
his march was still the same, stately, studied, 
and wearisome. His theological and his cere- 
bral inquiries were all 'conducted in the same 
sonorous language. Period rolled after period 
m measured cadence, page answered page in 
vcientific harmony. This paragraph challenged 
applause for its melodious swell, that for its 
skilful complexity, the next for the protracted 
simile with which it brought some abstruse 
discussion to a picturesque and graceful close. 
Any of them would have furnished Dr. Blair 
with illustrations of his now-forgotten rules for 
writing well ; and exceedingly fine writing it 
was. But, after all, one's hobby might as well 
be put into a waltz' as into the grand menage. 
It is only in his own easy natural shuffling 
gait that the animal shows to advantage. So 
kind-hearted, however, and so full of matter 
was our rider, that the most fastidious critic 
could hardly think twice of such a trifle. 

The lines had fallen to him in pleasant 
places, and his gratitude to Providence ex- 
pressed itself in depicting his goodly heritage 
for the delight and the emulation of others. 
Not, indeed, that he laid bare the sacred re- 
cesses of his home to the vulgar gaze, by pub- 
lishing journals, confessions, or an autobio- 
graphy. He would just as soon have surren- 
dered his body to the surgeons for dissection 
as an anatonUe vivante. But reversing the 
familiar method of conveying moral precepts 
under the veil of narrative, he told uncon- 
sciously in a didactic form, a story as beauti- 
ful as it was true. An English country house 
was the scene : the dramatia penonm parents, 
enjoying competency, health, and leisure, very 
learned and amiable withal, and wise above 
measure, with a troop of boys and girls as in- 
teUigent and docile as they were gay : the plot 
or fable being made up of the late, though 
complete development of their various mental 
powers. 

That such a house did exist, and that be- 
neath its tranquil shelter many a youth and 
many a maid were trained to improve and to 
adorn the land which gave them birth, no 
reader of the book called ** Home Education," 
will for a moment doubt ; or at least none who 
has ever invented a theory or revolved an 



apophthegm while watching the play or li» 
tening to the prattle of his own children. Bat 
that, north or south of Trent, such another is 
to be found must be disbelieved, until a com- 
mission of married men, of six years' standing 
at the least, shall have ascertained and report- 
ed the fact What with managing constituents 
and turnpike trusts, writing sermons and pre- 
scriptions, meeting the hounds to-day and the 
quarter-sessions to-morrow, an English conn- 
try gentleman, whether clerical or laic, who 
should undertake the late development of the 
** Ideality," and the ** ConceptiYe Faculty," and 
the ** Sense of Analogy," of his children, though 
he should address himself to ''the intuitiTe 
faculties" alone, and those ** gently stimulated 
by pleasurable emotions " would, in a myriad 
of cases to one, end in something very differ- 
ent from the promised result of ** putting their 
minds into a condition of intellectual opa> 
lence." Adam was earning the bread of lis 
sons by the sweat of his brow, while they werB 
learning to keep sheep, and to till the groon^ 
and such has ever since been the condition of 
his descendants. Here and there may perhapi 
be found an Eden such as our author inhi* 
bited and described, where exempt from die 
cares of earth, and cultivating a correspond- 
ence between the human and the Divine miod, 
fathers such as he was are training their ofr 
spring to apprehend truth, to impart truth, and 
to discover truth. A lovely scene it was, ni 
drawn with all the earnest pathos of patenal 
love. But as the Belvidere Apollo differs fnm 
an honest sportsman of our days, or the God- 
frey of Tasso from an officer of her majestj'i 
Life-Guards, even such was the difference b^ 
tween our rural philosopher and the ten thoo* 
sand respectable gentlemen over the walls of 
whose country mansions fertile vines bare 
crept, and whose tables are thickly set with 
olive branches : though amongst them may be 
found double first-class men, and here and there 
a senior wrangler. 

Thus flowed on a life which kings might 
have envied, sages approved, and poets son^ 
if in these later days those illustrious perMxi- 
ages had not become very chary of such br 
vours. Things looked as if the village sciilp- 
tor and versifier would be the sole guardian 
of his posthumous fame, and he known to 
posterity only as one of those best of falfaen 
and of men, over whose remains the yew tree 
in the neighbouring church-yard stood senii* 
nel. Such a catastrophe would have suited 
well with his quiet scorn of terrestrial gloiTi 
but ill with those high-wrought graces of style 
in which he was accustomed to express it 
Religion and philosophy may diminish Am 
danger, but haidly the strength, of the uniTe^ 
sal craving for the esteem of our fellow-mo^ 
tals. He knew and had reflected much; and 
it was his duty to impart it He had disco- 
vered many current errors, and it behooved 
him to expose them. His flow of language 
was choice and copious, and philanthropj 
itself suggested that he should awaken all its 
melodies. If renown would follow, if a frivo- 
lous world would admire her monitor, if hit 
labours of love should win for him the regard 
of the discerning few, or even the applause of 
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the unthinking many, why, he was too beneyo- 
lent, too honest, and too wise, either to despise 
the recompense or to affect to depreciate it; 
and thus he became an author. 

To '' exhibit at one view the several princi- 
pal forms of sporioos or corrupted r^ligioo," 
Lad for many years been his chosen task. 
Bat art is long, and life short; and the stately 
edifice pictured in his imagination, was aban- 
doned for a range of structures of humbler 
form, though better suited to the taste and 
habits of his age. An Essay on Enthusiasm 
prepared the way for another on Fanaticism, 
to which were destined to sacceed treatises on 
Superstition, on Credulity, on the Corruption • 
of Morals, and on Skepticism. Of this series, 
the four last never saw the light; the place as- 
signed in the programme to Superstition hav- 
ing been usurped by Spiritual Despotism, and 
by a succession of tracts drawn up in battle 
array against those of the Oxford Catholics, 
under the title of "Primitive Christianity." 
Thus was produced an incomplete course of 
lectures on Ecclesiastical Nosology— a science 
which, however inviting, could not exercise an 
vndisputed influence over one who lived in 
such scenes, and who was blessed with such 
associates as we have mentioned. 

Nothing more easy than the transition from 
the spiritual diseases of the world to the 
mental health of his own nursery — ^from the 
eoBtemplation of souls infected by the taint of 
dieir mortal prison-house, to a meditation on 
immortal spirits, whose corporeal shrines shall 
eternally enhance their purest joys and partici- 
pate in the discharge of their most exalted 
onties. As when a Teutonic commentator, a 
man egregious and most celebrated, long ha- 
rassed with the arrangement of some intract- 
able chorus, escaping at length from its 
aaapsstic or ditrochaean bondage into an ex- 
eursus on the dress and ornaments of the 
Grecian stage, revels and lingers there, re- 
joicing in his freedom, and recruits his strength 
for new metrical labours; so our author, 
(uiiose Homeric style, it may be perceived, is 
contagious,) averting his thoughts from the 
sad legends of human weakness, which fill so 
large a space in the history of the Christian 
Church, would take refuge in the paradise of 
home, or in musings on that eternal rest of 
which earth has no other tjrpe so vivid or so 
endearing. On his ''Natural History of En- 
thnsiasm," faithful critics (ourselves among 
the number) pronounced a sentence, which, 
if not altogether flattering to the self-esteem of 
tte historian, may yet have contributed to that 
improvement in the art of authorship which 
it to be distinctly traced in his later books. 

Time and space would fail us, should we 
now endeavour to estimate all his labours in 
that branch of moral or religious science 
which he undertook to cultivate. But the 
book called ** Religious Despotism," demands 
at least a passing notice. Incomparably the 
most vigorous ofi*spring of his brain, it has 
had, like some portionless younger brother, to 
struggle on against unmerited neglect; the 
whole patrimony of praise having been seized 
apoD by the book on Enthusiasm, in virtue of 
the law of literary primogeniture. An ill- 
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chosen title, the want of lucid order, and a 
grandiloquence here more than ever out of 
place, may partly account for this. Be the 
world, however, assured, that among the works 
on ecclesiastical polity which it has of late re- 
ceived with acclamation, there is not one so 
worthy of being reverently praised and in- 
wardly digested. 

The divisions " now so much exasperated 
that exist amongst us, on questions belonging to 
the exterior forms and the profession of reli- 
gion, are of a kind that affect the Christian 
with inexpressible grief, the patriot with shame 
and dismay, and the statesman with hopeless 
perplexity." So says our author, and so in 
turn say all the disputants. But he alone, as 
far as our reading extends, has breathed this 
complaint in the true spirit of Christian kind- 
ness, united to a catholic breadth of capacity 
and of knowledge. 

What are the legitimate foundations, and 
what the proper limits of sacerdotal authority! 
^-questions proposed and answered by many 
a polemic, religious and political ; and some- 
times, though very rarely, discussed in the 
spirit of a philosophy more pure and elevated 
than is usually imbibed by such controversial- 
ists. How this debate was managed by a man 
of robust sense, profound learning, and still 
deeper piety, who, though too upright and too 
fastidious to surrender himself to die extrava- 
gances of any party, had a wide personal ac- 
quaintance with the modes of thinking and 
with the habits of all, would be well wonh the 
knowing, even if that knowledge did not con- 
tribute to our more imnfediate object of deline- 
ating his literary character. Ample, however, 
must be the space in which to make a com- 
plete exhibition, or even an exact epitome of 
his doctrines. It will be enough to indicate 
such of tbem as he seems to have regarded 
with peculiar attachment 

Religion, an indestrustible ^elemept ^qf oot 
nature, may exi^t as a systelh'\>T superstitious 
terrors ; in which case the abject humiliation 
of the prose^te will give the measure of the 
authority of the priest Or it may exist as a 
genuine revelation from Heaven ; but even so, 
the fluctuating fashions of the world will exalt 
or depress the powers of the ministers of the 
purest faith. The Greek patriarch, after the 
manner of his nation, scaled such heights of 
authority as subtlety and eloquence could 
command for him. The successors of Peter 
triumphed by force of the same audacious 
energy which had before given empire to the 
Caesars. Boasting of her liberties, the Gallican 
Church was content to lose every thing harmii 
Phonneur. 

In England, ecclesiastical despotism had to 
encounter the inflexible spirit of our barons 
and burgesses ; while DemoB, the arch-tyrant 
of the United States, supreme over all rulers, 
temporal and spiritual, lays alike on president 
and priest his inexorable command to progress 
— urging them both onward in the same im- 
patient career. But, be the influeuce of national 
character on sacerdotal dominion what it may, 
the state must either set limits to the power of 
the church or must bow to her supremacy. 
Hands which grasp the keys, will, if unfettered* 
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•o6n usurp tbe sceptre and tbe sword. Religion 
duilES men in societies^ resting on a basis more 
profound,' and jet agitated by excitements 
mdre' intense and frequent, than any other. 
Between a theocracy administered by the 
sacred order, and a church at once restrained 
and protected by law, there is no middle resting- 
nlace. ''Alliance" is but a lofty euphemism 
for allegiance. 

Competency and independence will still be 
the desire and the aim of the human heart, 
whether it beats under the corslet, the ermine, 
or the surplice. To refase to ecclesiastics 
die gratification of this wish, is as imprudent 
as it is vain. While pointing the way to 
heaven, they are still our fellow-travellers in 
the ways of earth. Abandon them to the 
spontaneous snpport of their disciples, and 
there is an end of the mental composure ne- 
cessary for their arduous duties, and there is 
an inlet to flatteries and to frauds, the most re- 
pugnant to their hallowed character. On such 
a system imposts are laid on the poor and the 
feeble-minded, and evaded by the wealthy and 
the supercilious. For the indigent no provision 
is made. All the more permanent and catholic 
schemes of Christian philanthropy are un- 
heeded ; and the greatest of all social interests 
is intrusted to mere impulses to which no 
rational lawgiver would confide the least 
History records the result of this experiment, 
as tried not in the narrow form of the modem 
congregational system, but on the broader 
principle of thus creating funds to support the 
pastors of a province or a state. Constantine 
may have been the nursing father, but he was 
also the resolute reformer of the Church. Her 
primitive sanctity was impaired, not by the 
privileges he conferred, but by the rapacious 
habits on which the exercise of that imperial 
bounty entitled and enabled him to impose 
some restraint Of tbe alliance which he ne- 
gotiated, the essential condition was, that the 
Christian hierarchy should be defended by 
law in the possession of the wealth assigned 
to them, and should be prohibited by law from 
augmenting it by unworthy means. 

Men uniting in religious fellowship must 
also be united by some scheme of internal 
organization. These societies roust be made 
up of the teachers and tbe taught, of the 
governors and the governed. They should be 
radier families, in which there is much to be 
learned, to be borne, and to be done, than clubs 
held together by a revocable will for the en- 
joyment in common of equal privileges. 

Absolute monarchy would be the most per- 
fect scheme of civil, and absolute prelacy of 
ecclesiastical government, if kings and prelates 
were absolutely wise and just Synods, par- 
liaments, franchises, constitutional rights, in- 
estimable as securities against social evils, are 
yet but proofs of that degeneracy which, in 
certain respects, they contribute to enhance. 
They impede the growth and the expansion of 
some of the noblest of our moral sentiments ; 
such as loyalty, veneration, hamility, and 
mutual confidence. Now, in these and similar 
feelings, the very essence of religion consists. 
K^batever ecclesiastical regimen most con- 
loees to their development, is that which a ! 



Christian society would spontaneously assunM 
Episcopal rule is the ** primitive form** in which 
pure Christianity appears among men : ind^ 
pendency that which it acquires when mea 
nave learned to distrust each ocher. Path 
archal command and filial duty wait on tbti 
perfect love which casteth out fear ; self-asser^ 
tion and the Impatience of control, on that rest- 
less fear which casts out love. Govemmeot 
and the graduated subordination of ranks 
would have been a divine ordinance, even if 
it had not been expressly and in terms pro- 
mulgated as such. It may be read in the in- 
spired volume ; but it may be discerned almost 
as clearly in the natural distinctions of man- 
kind. God himself has consecrated some to 
the royal, some to the episcopal, and some lo 
the priestly office ; and whether the world will 
hear or will forbear, that high commission is 
still extant in unimpaired force, and may never 
be disobeyed with impunity. 

As in Uie domestic, so in the ecclesiasticil 
household, the higher functions ought to be 
undertaken by those to whom that eminence it 
due, on the ground of superior endowments, 
whether natural or acquired. How to adjust 
the claims of rival candidates, is the greit 
practical difficulty. Who shall decide which 
members of the church shall be raised to tbe 
clerical office, and which shall constitute the 
laity. Apostolical example, in this ease, alTofds 
no rule for the guidance of later ages. When 
as yet congregations were to be formed, the 
choice of teachers inevitably belonged to the 
first promulgators of the faith. Neither wiH 
the sacred text yield an explicit answer to tha 
inquiry. Nothing more studiously indefinite 
than the language of PauU of Peter, and of 
John, regarding the external institutes of Chri^ 
tiani^. Such outward forms they decidedlj 
left in an inchoate and plastic state, to be 
moulded to the varying exigencies of mankisd 
in difierent political societies. 

From their writings, and from the practiee 
of their immediate successors, niay, however, 
be deduced one general principle. It is, thit 
in the government of the Church the monarchi- 
cal and the popular elements should be cooh 
bined and harmonized. Yet to divorce them 
from each other is the common aim, though Irjr 
opposite methods, both of those whose beast it 
their apostolical succession, and of those who 
exult m the freedom of religious democracy. 
Here both parties are untrue to their owa 
cardinal maxims. The antiquarian divinai 
explore their records in vain for a pretext for 
excluding the laity from a voice in deliberaiioi, 
in discipline, and in the election of their bishopi^ 
priests, and deacons. On this subject mej 
therefore decline, and shrink from their favoiu^' 
ite and customary appeal to tradition. Tbe 
pure biblicists search the inspired canon with 
equally ill success, for one word to show tbst 
the pastor should be the mere stipendiary and 
dependent of his flock, subsisting on their 
bounty, subject to their will, and removable tt 
their pleasure. They therefore refuse in this 
discussion to admit " the Bible, and the Bible 
alone" as their complete and all-sufficient guide 
of conduct Sacerdotal power and popoiar 
control, which, by a mSi a^jiMfttd equipoise, 
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should matnall^ sustain the spiritual edifice, 
are thaa, by their ill-judging partisans, arrayed 
as antagonist, or rather as hostile forces. In 
ooe direction the march of despotism, in 
another the progress of anarchy, is advanced 
bf those to whom both should be equally ab- 
horrent, as being equally opposed to Uieir com- 
mon faith. 

How copious the eloquence with which the 
author of " Spiritual Despotism" would have 
disclaimed all responsibility for the opinions 
thus ascribed to him, and for the language in 
which they have been expressed ! With what 
exuberant artifices of style would he ha7e in- 
sisted that the mature results 'of the patient 
studies of his life, are not to be understood by 
any less laborious method than that of reading 
and meditating the volume in which he has 
himself recorded them I No protest could be 
more reasonable. Of such a book a fair esti- 
Aate cannot be formed from the hasty sketch 
of an inconsiderable fragment, selected not as 
being more impressive than the rest, but it 
may be as indicating doctrines for which, as 
very nearly coinciding with his own, the ab- 
bre viator might desire to win at least a tran- 
sient notice. Gratitude to him who has brought 
to the birth thoughts with which the mind has 
been long, though silently teeming, may over- 
flow in unmeasured praise. LitUe, however, 
is hazarded in announcing this work as the 
most original, compreiiensive, and profound 
contribution which any living writer in our 
own eoimtry has made to the science of eccle- 
siastical polity. They whose delight is in the 
transcendental and Ihe obscure, who pine for 
theories which elude their grasp, and believe 
that to strain is to expand the mind, will judge 
otherwise. For once our author must submit 
to the reproach, perhaps the unwelcome re- 
proach, of being perfectly intelligible. Draw- 
mg outlines of history with a hand as bold and 
fiPM as that of Guizot, conversant with princi- 
ples as recondite as those of Coleridge, and 
animated by the same chaste and fervent pie^ 
which hallows the speculations of Mr. Glad- 
stone, his was the further praise of bringing to 
the encounter, with the fofliest abstractions, 
that athletic good sense which disdains to en- 
large itself by looming through a fog. Master, 
as he was of the efMtf^ oseuro, the love of truth 
was too strong in him for the love of art Ad- 
dressing mankind on a subject of urgent and 
solemA interest, he rose so far above the fash- 
ions of his age» as to shun the region over 
which sublimity and nonsense hold divided 
rule ; remembering, perhaps, that it has never 
been frequented V any of the master spirits 
of the world; and that, even amongst men di- 
Tioely inspired, he who was at once the ffreat- 
est and the most deeply learned, had preferred 
to speak five words to edification than to speak 
ten thousand words in an unknown tongue. 
To grapple with principles of the widest span, 
without^ requiring so much as a momentary 
repose in the lap of mysticism, is an admira- 
ble power. To refuse on such an occasion, the 
bat too familiar and ready aid of that narcotic, 
is a real, though an unobtrusive virtue. 

As the unwonted self-denial of thin potations 
trill sometimes appear to him who has made 



it to deserve the neward of a generous enp of 
sack, so he who had thus submitted himself to 
the penance of tracing, in distinct and legible 
characters, the progress of spiritual despotism, 
his task accomplished, soared away into other 
contemplations more agreeable to himself at 
least, because more abstruse, which he re- 
vealed to the lower world cmder the enigmati- 
cal title of *' Saturday Evening." He sought 
relief and found it, when ordinary mortals find 
little else than lassitude ; for, in the full sense 
of that profound expression, he was a man 
spiritually minded. His assent to Christianity 
was n<^ faint admission that the balance of 
conflicting arguments inclined in favour of 
that belief It was a conviction rooted in the 
inmost recesses of his mind; the germinating 
principle of the devout thoughts which grew 
spontaneously in that well cultured and fertile 
soiL To measure the heights and the depths 
of the truths revealed or intimated in the in- 
spired volume, was at once the solace and the 
habitual labour of his life. 

From the strife of politicians, the wonders 
of art, and the controversies of the learned, he 
turned away to ponder on the hopes and pros- 
pects of the Christian Church, on her lapse 
from original purity, on the fellowship and iso- 
lation of her members, the limits of revealed 
knowledge, ihe dissolution and the perpetuity 
of our nature, and the modes of our future ex- 
istence. Incapable of acquiescing tamely in 
any of the dogmatic systems of divinity, (all 
alike definite, cold, sterile, and earth-born.) he 
aspired to reach that upper region which the 

Sure light visits, and whence alone it is re- 
ected in all its purity. There he proposed to 
himself and handled problems of which Butler 
might have surmised the solution, and Milton 
evolved the latent glories. But he was attempt 
ing to scale eminences where the mightiest 
become conscious of their weakness, and the 
boldest imagination is taught the penury of 
her resources. To throw some unsteady and 
precarious lights on such themes, should limit 
the ambition, as it will unavoidably terminate 
the success, of all intellects but those of the 
most exalted order. Yet how abstain altogether 
from such endeavours to explore things vn- 
dreamt of in our popular theology, when the 
ear has been trained to hear, however indis- 
tinctly, the undertones of the Divine voice, and 
the heart tv understand, however imperfectly, 
the inarticulate language of the Divine govern- 
ment T Blessed in no vulgar degree with such 
perceptions, our author applied himself with 
reverence, and, with freedom of thought, to 
topics which, when so examined, can never 
be unfruitful, though the fruits may often be 
unripe, and to the great majority unpalatable. 
Take, as an example, the following abridgment 
of a chapter, entitled, "The State of Seclu 
sion :" 

From our narrow survey of the afiTairs of 
mankind, no principle of universal morals eaa 
be deduced, except as a matter of doubtful 
speculation and still recurring controversy, 
triumphant to-da^, to be discarded to-morrow 
Were it otherwise, the slumber of the sou. 
with all its attendant dreams and fantasies 
must be broken. Oar probationary state re* 
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quires that we should exist only as the inhabi- 
tants of a narrow area, shut out from the gene- 
ral assembly of intelligent beings, and denied 
all access to those vehement and irresistible 
persuasions by which, with their comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the universal laws of the 
divine economy, they would constrain us to 
obedience. Within the walls of our prison- 
house we are condemned to grope in vain, if 
so we may discover the permanent tendencies 
and the ultimate issues of things. The great 
axioms of eternal virtue are rather obscured 
than illustrated by the complexity, the insig- 
nificance, and the obtrusive glare of those 
occurrences which make up national and indi- 
vidual history. Each man is straightened in 
his sphere of observation and of thought His 
experience is incalculably small when com- 
pared to that of the whole human family, of 
which he is for the time a member. Of the 
events of preceding ages, he may catch some 
fiednt notices ; of those of the ages to come, he 
lives and dies in profound ignorance. Between 
those who are entering and ti^ose who are 
about to quit this stage of existence, there are 
such distinctions of physical temperament as 
greatly intercept the tradition or knowledge 
from parents to their children. Geographical 
position, the antipathy of races, discordance 
of tastes, and differences of speech, contribute 
still further to segregate communities and their 
component parts. The intervention of a river, 
or a chain of mountains, will reduce to mute 
signs and gestures the language by which man 
holds interoourse with his fellows. Narrowing 
his pursuits and thoughts within a single path, 
the petty cares of life render him ignorant of 
what is passing beyond his daily walk, and 
unobservant of the far larger proportion of 
what occurs within iu So apparently inextri- 
cable is the confusion, and so many \he seem- 
ing anomalies of all that falls under his per- 
sonal notice, that man's existence assumes the 
semblance rather of a game of chance than of 
a system throughout which is to be traced the 
average result of established rules. So feeble 
is the faculty of generalization in most — so 
minute, urgent, and uniform, and yet so nume- 
rous the affairs in which they are engaged; 
such are the contaminations, and such the 
ridicuHe of life ; so extravagant the folly in one 
direction, and so abject the misery in another, 
that the prospect open to any one of us, during 
his confinement in this sublunary state, is 
every where hedged round within narrow pre- 
cincts, and bounded by a horizon as indistinct 
as it is near. 

Yet from our prison-house we look out on 
populous regions of illimitable space, though 
forbidden to converse with their inhabitants. 
We perceive that, beyond the limits of our 
own planet, the same law of seclusion prevails. 
Creation does not form one continuous sur- 
face over which beings of the same order 
might pursue an unbroken path, but is made 
up of globes suspended in thin space at incal- 
culable distances. While neighbouring worlds 
are thus estranged from each other, the vast- 
ness of the universe is exhibited to every per- 
sipient being within its range. Thus the iso- 
lal/oo of man Ib but the development on earUi 



of one great law by which all natore is pei^ 
vaded. Created intelligences are every where 
kept apart from that communion witii other 
ranks of being, whose greater comprehensive- 
ness of knowledge would destroy the balance 
of conflicting motives, and reduce the rational 
will to a state of unresisting subjection. Man 
is isolated from preceding generations, and 
from all but a very inconsiderable number of 
his own, because the comprehensive expe- 
rience which he might otherwise gain of the 
course of human affairs, would in the same 
manner be destructive of his liberty of choice. 
Each is left to gather from his separate expe> 
rience moral rules at once unobtrusive, Mid 
yet capable of sufficient proof! Wisdom does 
not raise her voice in the streets ; she calmly 
offers instruction to the prudent, but does not 
force it on the thoughtless. The division of 
created minds into distinct communities, and 
the various meUiods by which the members of 
the same community are separated from each 
other, are parts of that general ordinance or 
S]rstem by which a certain reserve is imposed 
on wisdom and on virtue. Things etonal 
and universal are unseen ; things partial and 
temporal are alone submitted to our obsem- 
tion. 

Such, divested of the embellishments with 
which they fell from his own hand, are the 
meditations to which the historian of Enthast* 
asm has devoted one of his *< Saturday Even- 
ings." It is a loss they can ill afford. Wia- 
nowed a little further, ik\s splendid essay (for 
such in the original it really is) might, withont 
the escape of any of its essences, he exhibited 
in the form of one or two simple and familiar 
truths : — as thus : 

Moral probation is incompatible with a dis* 
tinct and certain foresight of all the remole 
tendencies, and of all the ultimate results of 
our conduct If the transient delights which 
allure us, and the overwhelming evils which 
follow in their train, were both at once revealed 
to the mental vision in the vivid colours and 
hard outlines of the naked reality, neither rice 
nor virtue could any longer exist among men. 
As probationers, we must live in the state of 
seclusion, that is, we must be cut off from those 
sources of information, which, if we had access 
to them, would prevent even a momentary 
equipoise between the present and the future— 
between those desires which crave immediate 
indulgence, and those which point to a distant 
but greater good. One of the causes by which 
the influx of such knowledge is impeded, is the 
insular position of our globe in tne shoreless 
ocean of space ; and as this physical isolation 
of worlds seems to pervade the celestial sys- 
tem, we may conjecture that "seclusion is a 
law of the universe," and that throughout the 
stellar regions imperfect knowledge is made 
conducive to the exercise and the improvement 
of virtue. There is but one Being to whom 
we are taught to ascribe complete and inflexi- 
ble rectitude, because there is but one to whom 
we can attribute absolute omniscience. 

Inconsiderable as is the amount of genuine ore 
employed in this essay, and in many other parts 
of the collection of which it forms no unfavoiu** 
able specimen, it would be difficult to refer is 
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a more apt illastratioQ of the ductility and the 
brilliance of which moral truth is susceptible. 
What if Selden or Pascal would have extracted 
into a page or two of apophthegms the essential 
oils of all these discourses; and what though 
the capacity to concentrate thought be a nobler 
gift than the art to diffuse it ; yet may this in- 
ferior power exist in a state of rare and admir- 
able excellence. Genuine wisdom has many 
tongues and many aspects, and employs each 
in turn to express and to promote that love of 
mankind which, under all her external forms, 
is still her animating spirit Yet it must be 
confessed, that she so habitually delights in 
the simplest garb, that when, as in these 
tabbatieal essays, she decks herself out in the 
literary fashions of the day, one may hope to 
be forgiven for being unaware of her presence. 
They are infinitely more rich iu knowledge 
and in power than the generation of the author 
would confess; and yet was not that generation 
to blame 1 Under draperies adjusted with 
such obtrusive skill, and of so elaborate a tex- 
ture, men are seldom accustomed to find real 
beauty, and are therefore but little disposed to 
search for it 

When a biographer has conducted his hero 
to the tomb, he usually leaves him there. To 
the list of excepted cases must be added that 
of the author of "A Physical Theory of a Fu- 
ture Life.** In form a speculative treatise, it 
may be considered as substantially a narrative 
of his existence beyond the confines of earth, 
in those scenes which most men occasionally 
anticipate, and which many have attempted to 
describe ; some from the ambition for immortal 
fiime, and some impelled by the cravings for 
immortal felicity. From the shelves of his 
well-filled library, sages and poets were sum- 
moned to contribute to the formation of this 
work. First, and before all, were consulted 
the writers of the sacred volume ; of whom it 
may with the strictest truth be said, that they 
have established the triumph of good sense 
over the mere dreams of excited fancy. Of 
such dreams, none possessed a firmer hold on 
the Italian and Greek philosophers and their 
disciples, than that after death man was to pass 
into a state of pure incorporeity, and to be ab- 
sorbed by the great mundane souL Yery dif- 
ferent the teaching of the writers of the New 
Testament They transferred from this world 
to the next the great truth — that human happi- 
ness requires not only that the mind be sound, 
but that it be lodged in a sound body. Irenseus 
and Tertullian informed our theorist that such 
was also the creed of the immediate successors 
of the apostles. Origen taught him, that to ex- 
ist as a spirit wholly detached and separate 
from matter, is the incommunicable attribute 
* of the omnipresent Deity; and instructed him 
to understand the luciform body of the Platonic 
system as identical with the spiritual body of 
fikt Christian revelation. 

From the same great master he learned that, 
without such an instrumentality, minds created 
and subordinate must be cut off from all com- 
merce with external things, and become nothing 
more than so many inert, insulated, and con- 
templative entities. With these great fathers 
•f the Chureh he found the rest of that vener- 



able college in harmony— copious in their m 
quiries respecting the nature of good and bad 
demons — assigning to the angelic host the 
nearest possible resemblance, and to the evil 
spirits the utmost possible dissimilarity, to the 
defecated intelligences of the Aristotelic learn- 
ing ; the one impassive to all sensual delights, 
the other inhaling with an unholy relish the 
savoury fumes of heathen sacrifices, but both 
clad with material integuments, subtilized to 
an imponderable and indefinite tenuity. Their 
volumes, especially, if we remember rightly, 
those of Augustine, revealed to him the farther 
secret of the manner in which spirits inhabit- 
ing these ethereal vehicles hold intercourse 
with each other ; and even explained the shapes 
in which Uiey manifest their presence to those 
exquisite organs of sensation by which alone 
they are perceptible. Cook, or La Perouse, 
never drew a plainer chart of their discoveries, 
than that which was thus laid open to our author 
of the regions of the blessed. Cuvier never 
examined the osseous structure of an ante- 
diluvian quadruped more closely, than the 
mental and physical constitution of the im- 
mortals was thus analyzed by some of those 
who iu ancient times aspired one day to join 
that exalted company. 

Other provinces of our author's literary do- 
minions were yet to be explored. One con- 
temptuous glance was given to the Koran, and 
to the paradise copied, as it might seem, by the 
prophet, from the Aphroditan temples of Paphos 
or IdaUa. Homer exhibited to hmi the illustri- 
ous dead as so many victims of the inexorable 
fates against which they had contended so 
bravely on earth, and as agitated by passions 
which it was no longer permitted them to 
gratify. His great imitator discovered to the 
student, Eljrsian fields over which satiety 
reigned iu eternal and undisputed sway, and 
which the poet himself advantageously ex- 
changed, twelve centuries afterwards, for the 
outskirts of the ** Inferno" with an occasional 
voyage of discovery through those gloomy 
mansions. The awful magican who placed 
him there lost much of his own inspiration, 
when, quitting the guidance of Virgil for that 
of Beatrice,'he traversed in her company the 
seven heavens, and listened in the sun to the 
lectures of Thomas Aquinas, or received from 
the saints congregated in the form of an eagle 
in the planet Jupiter, a metaphysical comment 
on the mysteries of the divine decrees. 

From the poets, our author next turned to 
the theological philosophers of his own and 
other countries. In Cudworth and Brucker he 
found the doctrines of the schools of ancient 
and of modem Europe in more perfect sym- 
metry, and in greater clearness than in the 
works of the sages and schoolmen themselves ; 
but cold as the latitudinarianism of the first, 
and dry as the antiquarian lore of the second. 
At length his hand rested on two volumes in 
which the post-sepulchral condition of man is 
delineated with a beauty and eloquence to^ 
which he rendered a willing, although a silent 
homage. One of those was the treatise of 
Thomas Burnett — De Statu Mortuorum et Re» 
nMTgentiwn — the other, that book on the " I ighl 
of Wature," in which Abraham Tucker tn^ 
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rerses the world to come in his atomic or 
vehicular state. Baroett, it may be supposed, 
best knew his own strength and weakness, and 
judged rightly in choosing scientific or criti- 
cal subjects, and in discussing them in a dead 
language. But to those who read his works it 
must ever remain a mystery that he could sub- 
ject himself to such fetters, instead ofjrielding 
to the inspiration which was ever at hand to 
sublimate into impassioned poetry whatever ex- 
act knowledge or whatever learned inquiries 
might happen to engage his thoughts. Tucker, 
on the other hand, was a matter of fact person ; 
happy beyond all men in the power of illus- 
trating the obscure by the familiar ; but happier 
atill in the most benevolent and cheerful tem- 
per, and in a style which beautifully reflects 
the constitutional gayety and kindness of his 
heart. There is a charm even in his want of 
method, and in the very clumsiness of his 
paragraphs ; for each sentence bears him testi- 
mony that he is too intent on his object to 
thiok of any thing else, and that to teach con- 
troversialists to understand and to love each 
other was the single end for which he lived 
and wrote. Of his metaphysical speculations, 
the most original and curious is the Inquiry 
into the Nature and the Operation of Motives. 
But his excellence consists in the- brightness 
and in the variety of the lights he has thrown 
round the whole circle of those topics over 
which natural and revealed religion exercise a 
common and indivisible dominion. To rid 
them of mere logomachies, to show how much 
the fiercest disputants may be unconsciously 
agreed, to prove how greatly Christianity is 
misrepresented by many of her opponents, and 
misunderstood by many of her friends — and, 
without ever assuming the preacher's office, to 
explain the depths of the great Christian canon 
of mutual love as the universal substratum of all 
moral truths — this is the duty which he has un- 
dertaken, and which he executes, often success- 
fully, and always with such courage, diligence, 
and vivacity, and with so unbroken a sunshine 
of a placid and plajrful temper, as to render 
the ** Light of Nature" one of the most attrac- 
tive books in our language, both to those who 
read to be themselves instructed on these ques- 
tions, and to those who read with a view of im- 
parting such instruction to others. 

So judged Paley in the last generation ; and 
such is manifestly the opinion of Archbishop 
Whately, find of Bishop Coppleston, with many 
other writers of our own. Amongst the many 
who have drawn at this fountain, the latest 
would appear to be the author of "The Physi- 
cal Theory of a Future Life." Whether he in 
fact availed himself of the sources of informa- 
tion which we have indicated, or any other of 
the countless books which treat on the myste- 
ries of the world to which we are all passing, 
is, however a fact on which it is impossible to 
advance beyond conjecture. The old and obso- 
lete fashion of commencing a voyage of disco- 
very to any terra incognita^ by a retrospect of 
the success or failure of former adventurers, 
and the still more ancient practice of fencing 
round the page with references and quotations, 
were not without their use. It would, how- 
ever, be captions to complain of the discon- 



tinuance, in a single case, of customs so gene* 
rally laid aside; or to arraign an author a^ 
making an unjust pretension to the praise of 
originality, merely because he does not in 
terms disavow it If in this new theory there 
is little to be found in substance with which 
those who are inquisitive about such matters 
were not already familiar, there is at least a 
systematic completeness and symmetry, in this 
scheme of a future life, unrivalled even in 
Abraham Tucker's vision. In order to dis- 
close to mankind the prospect which thus 
awaits them, it will be necessary to convert 
our author's didactics into the form of a frag- 
ment of his posthumous autobiography— « 
freedom, for the pardon of which the neeessily 
of the case may be urged; since it seems im- 
possible by any other method to convey any 
adequate conception of a career which, daa- 
zling as it is in itself, is still farther obscured 
by the brilliant polish of the abstract phraseo- 
logy in which it is described by him by whom, 
in imagination at least, it was ran. He maj, 
then, be supposed to have revealed the inci- 
dents of his immortal existence to the asso- 
ciates of his mortal being, in some such teru 
as the following : 

One universal bewilderment of thought, one 
passing agony, and all was stilL I had emerged 
from the confines of life, and yet I lived. Time, 
place, and sensation were extinct Menioix 
had lost her office, and the activity of my rea- 
soning powers was suspended. Apart frosi 
every other being, and entombed in the soli- 
tude of my own nature, all my sentient aid 
mental faculties were absorbed and conoe^ 
trated in one intense perception of selPeoa- 
sciousness. Before me lay expanded, as in i 
vast panorama, the entire coarse of my mortil 
life. I was at once the actor and the spectator 
of the whole eventful scene ; every thought as 
distinct, every word as articulate, and every 
incident as fresh as at the moment of tbetr 
birth. The enigmas of my existence were 
solved. That material and intellectual IB^• 
chanism of which, for threescore years and 
ten, I had been the subject, was laid bare, with 
all the mutual dependencies of the countleai 
events, great and trivial, of my sublunary 
days. Grasping at length the threads of that 
vast labyrinth, I perceived that they had aU 
been woven by the same Divine Artificer. At 
each step of the way by which I had come, I 
now traced the intervention of ah ever watch- 
ful Providence. Complicated and perplexing 
as the condition of human life had formerly 
appeared to me, I at length discovered the 
great ultimate object to which each movement 
of that intricate apparatus had been designed 
to minister* I saw that the whole had beei 
one harmonious and comprehensive scheae 
for purifying the afl*ections of my nature, and 
invigorating them for nobler and more ardaoot 
exercises. I had gone down to Hades, and 
Deity was there. On earth his existence had 
been demonstrated. Here it was felt by a oca* 
sciousness intuitive and irresistible. A pri- 
soner in the flesh, I had been wont to aoore 
the majesty of the Creator. A disembodied 
spirit, I was awake to the conviction that he 
exists as the perennial scarce of happiauMb 
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vhich, eoDcentnted in his own natare, is 
Jbenee difiosed tbrooghoat the miiyene, ml- 
iioogh in degrees immeasnrablj distant from 
tach other, and according to laws unsearch- 
able hj anj finite understanding. Thos im- 
Ubing knowledge of mjself and of Deity, and 
alire onlj to the emotions inspired by this 
trer-present spectacle, I became the passive 
recipient of influences instinct with a delight 
so tranquil, and with a peace so unbroken, 
that weariness, satiety, and the desire for 
change appeared to have departed from me 
for ever. 

Change, however, awaited me. 80 slight 
and imperfect had been the alliance between 
my disembodied spirit and the worid of matter, 
that, destitute of all sensation, I had lost all 
measure of time, and knew not whether ages 
had revolved, or but a moment had passed 
away during my isolated state of being. Heir 
to ten thousand infirmities, the body I had 
tenanted on earth had returned to Uie dust, 
there to be dissolved and recompounded into 
other forms and new substances. Tet the 
seminal principle of that mortal frame had 
adhered to me ; and at the appointed season 
there brooded over it from on high a repro- 
ductive and plastic influence. Feajrfully and 
wonderfully as I had been made when a deni- 
aen of the world, the chemical affinities, and 
the complex organization of my animal struc- 
ture, had borne the impress of decay, of a tran- 
sitory state, and of powers restricted in their 
free exercise. Fassing all comprehension as 
had been the wisdom with which it was adapted 
to the purposes of my sublunary being, those 
purposes had been ephemeral, and circum- 
scribed within precincts which now seemed to 
me scarcely wider than those within which 
the emmet plies her daily task. In the ca- 
reer which was now opening to me, I re- 
quired a far difierent instrumentality to give 
scope to my new faculties, and to accomplish 
the ends to which I had learned to aspire. 
Emancipated from the petty cares and die 
mean pursuits in which, during the period of 
my humanity, I had been immersed, I now in- 
habited and informed a spiritual body, not dis- 
similar in outward semblance to that which I 
had bequeathed to the worms, but uniform in 
texture, homogeneous in every part, and drawn 
from elements blended harmoniously together, 
into one simple, pure, and uncompounded 
whole. Into such perfect unison had my men- 
tal and my corporeal nature been drawn, that 
it was not without difficulty I admitted the be- 
lief that I was once again clothed with a mate- 
rial integument Experience was soon to 
convince me that such an association was 
indispensable to the use and to the enlarge- 
ment of my intellectual and moral powers. 

Emerging from the region of separate spirits 
mto my next scene of activity and social in- 
tercourse, I found myself an inhabitant of 
the great luminary, around which Mercury 
and his more distant satellites eternally re- 
Tolve. In all their unmitigated radiance were 
floating around me, those efihlgent beams of 
light and heat which so faintly visit the ob- 
aeure and distant planets. Everlasting day, 
me intense series of an endless summer noon* 



rested on the numbers without number of in 
telligent and sentient creatures who shared 
with me my new abode. Incorruptible, exempt 
from lassitude, and undesirous of repose, they 
imbibed energy from rays which in the twink- 
ling of an eye would have dissipated into thin 
vapour the world and all that it inherits. On 
that opaque globe, the principles which sustain* 
and those which destroy life had been engaged 
within me in a constant but unequal conflict 
The quickening spirit on earth, though conti- 
nually recruited by rest and sleep, had at 
length jdelded to the still-recurring assaults of 
her more potent adversaries. Here the vital 
powers had no foes to encoimter, and de- 
manded no respite from their ceaseless occu- 
pation. In the world below, from man, the 
universal sovereign, to the animalcula who 
people a drop of turbid water, I had seen all 
animated things sustaining themselves by the 
mutual extermination of each other. In thA 
solar sphere I found all pursuing their ap- 
pointed course of duty or enjoyment, in im- 
mortal youth and undecaying vigour. Death 
had found no entrance, life demanded no r^ 
newaL 

I anticipated the results of the observations 
which I gradually learned to make of the dif- 
ference between solar and planetary existence ; 
for on my entrance into this untried state of 
being, my thoughts were long riveted to the 
change which I had myself undergone. While 
incarcerated in my tenement of clay, I had 
given law to my nerves, muscles, and tendons; 
but they had in turn imposed restraints on me 
against which it had been vain to struggle. 
My corporeal mechanism had moved in prompt 
obiedience to each successive mandate of my 
mind; but so fragile were the materials of 
which it was wrought, that, yielding to inexor- 
able necessity, my will had repressed . in- 
numerable desires which, if matured into ab- 
solute volitions, would have rent asunder that 
frail apparatus. I had relaxed the grasp, and 
abandoned the chase, and thrown aside the 
uplifted weapon, as oAen as my overstrained 
limbs admonished me that their cords would 
give way beneath any increased impetus. And 
when the living power within me had subjected 
my fibres to the highest pressure which they 
could safely endure, the arrangement, and this 
relative position of my joints and muscles, had 
impeded all my movements, except in some 
circumscribed and unalterable directions. But 
my spiritual body, incapable of waste or of 
fracture, and responsive at every point to the 
impact of the indwelling mind, advanced, re- 
ceded, rose or fell, in prompt obedience to each 
new volition, with a rapidity unimpeded, though 
not unlimited, by the gravitating influence of 
the mighty orb over the surface of which I 
passed. At one time I soared as with the 
wings of eagles, and at another penetrated the 
abysses of the deep. The docile and inde> 
structible instrument of my will could outstrip 
the flight of the swiAest arrow, or rend the 
knotted oak, or shiver the primeval rocks ; and 
then, contracting its efforts, could weave the 
threads of the gossamer in looms too subtle 
and evanescent for the touch of the delica 
Ariel* 
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While on earth I had, like Milton, bewailed 
that constitQtion of my frame which admitting 
to knowledge of visible objects only at one en- 
trance, for^de me to converse with them ex- 
cept through the medium of a single nerve, and 
within the narrow limits of the retina. Had 
the poet's wish been granted, and if, departing 
from her benignant parsimony, nature had ex- 
posed his sensorium to the full influx of the 
excitements of which it was inherently suscep- 
tible, that insufierable glare would eiUier have 
annihilated the percipient faculty, or would 
have quickened it to agonies unimagined even 
by his daring fancy. Under the shelter of that 
material structure which at once admitted and 
mitigated the light, I had in my mortal state 
been accustomed to point m^ telescope to the 
heavens ; and, while measurmg the curve de- 
.icribed round their common centre by stars 
which to the unaided eye were not even dis- 
united, I had felt how infinitely far the latent 
capacities of my soul for corresponding with 
the aspect of the exterior world transcended 
such powers as could be developed within me, 
while confined to the inadequate organs of 
vision afforded me by nature or by art. * An 
immortal, I quaffed at my pleasure the streams 
of knowledge and of observation for which be- 
fore I had tiius panted in vain. I could now 
scan and explore at large the whole physical 
creation. At my will I could call my visual 
powers into action to the utmost range of their 
susceptibility ; for in my new body I possessed 
the properties of every different lens in every 
possible variety of combination— expandiiie, 
dissecting, and refracting at any required aii^ 
the beams which radiated from the various 
substances around me, it brought me intelli- 
gence of the forms, the colours, and the move- 
ments of them all. Assisted by this optical 
incarnation, I could survey the luminary on 
which I dwelt, the globes whose orbits were 
concentric there, and, though less distinctly, 
the other solar spheres which glowed in the 
firmament above me. Not more clearly had I 
deciphered during my sojourn on earth the 
shapes aad hues of the various beings by which 
. it is replenished, than I now discerned the as* 
pect and the movements of the countless spe- 
cies, animate and inanimate, with which &ie 
prodigal munificence of creative will has peo- 
pled the various planetary regions. 

Nor was it through the intervention of light 
merely, that my altered corporeity brought me 
into communica^on with the works of the Di- 
vine Architect It attracted and combined for 
my study or my delight, all the vibratory move- 
ments, and ail the gustatory and pungent 
emanations, by which the sense is aroused and 
gratified. Celestial harmony floated around 
me, and I breathed odours such as exhaled 
from Eden on the fresh dawn of the world*s 
nativity. In that world, chained down by the 
3oarse elements of flesh and blood, I had 
caught some transient glimpses of exterior 
things, through the five portals which opened— 
shall I say into my fortress or my prison-house 1 
From the glorious mansion which my soul now 
inhabited, pervious to myself at every point, 
though impregnable to every hostile or unwel- 
^jone aggression, I surveyed the things around 



me in aspects till now unimagined. I did nol 
merely see, and hear, taste, smeU* and feel, bvl 
I exercised senses for which the Imnguages of 
earth have no names, and received intimatioBt 
of properties and conditions of matter unutter* 
able in human discourse. Emplojring this ta* 
strument of universal sensation^ the inner f<Hiiii 
of nature presented themselves before me as 
vividly as her exterior types. Thus entering 
her secret laboratories, I was present at the 
composition and the blending together of those 
plastic energies of which mundiuie philosopln^ 
is content to register some few of the supers* 
cial results. Each new disclosure afforded 
me a wider and still lengthening measure ci 
that unfathomable wisdom and power, with the 
more sublime emanations of which I was thus 
becoming conversant Such was the flezihilitf 
of my spiritualized organs, that at my bidding 
they could absolutely exclude every influence 
fh>m without, leaving me to enjoy the Inxuriei 
of meditation in profound and unassailable 
solitude. 

While thus I passed along the solar regions, 
and made endless accessions of knowledge, I 
was at first alarmed lest my mind should han 
been crushed beneath the weight of her own 
conquests, and the whole should be merged in 
one chaotic assemblage of confused recoUee* 
tions. From this dagger I was rescued bj 
another change in my animal economy. Jhx^ 
ing my planetary existence, the structure tod 
the health of my brain had exercised a de- 
spotic authority over my intellectual powers. 
Then my mind laboured ineffectually over ber 
most welcome tasks, if accident or indigestion 
relaxed, distended, or compressed my cerebral 
vessels. For the time, the tools with which 
she wrought were deprived of their brightness 
and their edge. At such seasons, (and they 
were frequent,) the records of past sensation^ 
and of the thoughts associated with them, be- 
came illegible in my memory, or could be read 
there only in disjointed fragments. An add 
on his stomach would have rendered vain the 
boast of Ceesar, that he could address each of 
his legionaries by name. Even when all my 
pulses were beating with regularity and vigour, 
the best I could accomplish was to grope back 
ward through my store of accumulated know 
ledge, holding by a single thread, to which my 
attention was confined, and the loss of which 
defeated all my efforts. 

How different the tablets on which my ob* 
servations of the past were recorded in my 
spiritual body! Unconscious of fatigue, in- 
capable of decay, and undisturbed by any of 
those innumerable processes essential to the 
conservation of mortal life, it enabled me lo 
inscribe in indelible lines, as on some omt- 
stretched map, each successive perception, and 
every thought to which it had given birth. At 
my pleasure, I could unroll and contemplaie 
the entire chart of my past being. I could ten- 
der myself as absolutely conscious of the fo^ 
mer, as of the present operations of my mind, 
and at one retrospective glance could trace 
back to their various fountains all the tribntarf 
streams which combined to swell the current 
of my immediate contemplations. Gliding 
over the various provinces of the solar woiUk 
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iind gathering in each new treasures of infor- 
mation, I deposited them all beyond the reach 
of the great spoiler, time, in this ample store- 
house of a plenary memory. With the increase 
of my intellectual hoard, my cravings for such 
wealth continually augmented. It was an 
avarice which no gains could satiate, and to 
the indulgence of which imagination itself 
could assign no limit 

I should, however, have become the victim 
of my own avidity for knowledge, if my ideas 
had still obeyed those laws of association to 
which, in my telluric state, they had been sub- 
ject Then it behooved my reason to exercise 
a severe and watchful government When her 
control was relaxed, my thoughts would break 
loose from all legitimate restraint They ar- 
ranged themselves into strange groups and 
fantastic combinations, and established with 
each other such alliances as whim, caprice, or 
accident suggested. These, once made, were 
indissoluble. They asserted their power but 
too oAen, in resistance to the sternest mandates 
of my jadgment and my will. But in times of 
debility, of disease, or of sleep, my ideas would 
combine in o heterogeneous masses, seething 
and mingling together, like the ingredients of 
some witch's caldron, assembled by her in- 
cantations to work out some still more potent 
spell. Over the whole of this intoxicating 
confusion presided carnality, in all her nerv- 
ous, cerebral, vascular, and other forms, and 
working by means of sdl her digestive, secre- 
tory, and assimilating processes. 

No longer the inmate of a tremulous and 
sordid tabernacle of flesh, bat inhabiting a 
shrine pure and enduring as her own nature, 
my soal was now rescued from this ignoble 
thraldom. Accident, appetite, lassitude, the 
heat and fumes of my animal laboratory, had 
ceased to disturb the supremacy of reason. 
Instead of congregating as an undisciplined 
host my ideas, as in some stately procession, 
followed each the other in meet order and 
predetermined sequence — their march unob- 
structed by any suggestions or desires origi- 
nating in my sensuous frame. I had become, 
not the passive recipient of thought, but the 
unquestioned sovereign of my own mental 
operations. The material organs, by the aid 
of which I now wrought them out, obeyed a 
law like that on which depends the involun- 
tary movements of the heart and arteries, unat- 
tended by any conscious efibrt, and productive 
of no fatigue. Every increment of knowledge 
^spontaneously assumed in my memory its 
pfx>per place and relative position; and the 
•thole of my intellectual resources fell into 
connected chains of argument or illustration, 
which I could traverse at pleasure from end to 
end, still finding the mutual dependence and 
adhesion of each successive link unbroken. 

To contemplate any truth in all the relations in 
which it stands to every other truth, is to possess 
the attribute of omniscience ; but, in proportion 
as any created intelligence can combine toge- 
ther her ideas in their various species, genera, 
classes, and orders, in the same degree is dimi- 
nished the distance from the Supreme Mind, 
iasMasarabio and infinite as the intervening 
galf mutt «T«r remain. On earth I had been 



compelled, by the feebleness of mj cerebn^ 
and nervous economy, to render my studies 
almost exclusively analjrtical. There, I had 
toiled to disencumber every question of vfhtiU 
ever might obscure the view of the isolated 
point proposed as the end of my inquiries. 
Morals apart from physics, art disunited from 
logic,' the science of numbers and of space 
detached from the exercise of the imaginative 
power, even theology itself divorced from the 
devout aspirations to which she tends, had 
each in turn engaged my earnest pursuit But 
to ascend those heights from which they could 
be contemplated as parts of one harmonious 
whole — to seize and to blend together the ana- 
logies pervading the works of poets and mathe- 
maticians, of naturalists and divines — this was 
an attempt which convinced me how indisso* 
luble were the fetters which riveted my soul 
to her sluggish associate. Set free from this 
bondage, and supplied with an instrument of 
sensation which kept pace with her own inhe- 
rent activity, she found and desired no repose. 
Solar time is measured by the revolutions of 
the planetary orbs, and from the commence- 
ment to the completion of his career through 
the firmament Uranus still found me engaged 
in some unbroken contemplation. During that 
interval I had completed some vast synthesis, 
in which were at once combined and distin- 
guished all the various aspects under which 
some province of knowledge had disclosed 
itself to my view. In the nether world, high 
discourse had been held on the connexion of 
the sciences ; but now I discovered the mutual 
influence, the interaction, and the simultaneous 
workings of their different laws. I no longer 
cultivated the exact sciences as a separate do- 
main, but the most severe physical truth was 
revealed to me in union with the richest hues 
of ideal beauty, with the perfection of the imi- 
tative arts, with the pure abstractions of metaf- 
physical thought, with narratives both historical 
and romantic, with the precepts of universal 
morals, and the mysteries of the Divine govern- 
ment Ontology-— vain-glorious word as used 
among men — the knowledge of universal being 
as distinct from species, and of species as har- 
monized in universal being, was the study 
which engaged the time and rewarded the li^ 
hours of immortal minds animating spiritual 
bodies. 

Let not those who boast themselves in logic, 
Aristotelian or Baconian, assume that their 
puny architecture of syllogistic or indtictive 
reasoning aflbrds the rules by which the soul, 
rescued from the hindrances of a carnal cor- 
poreity, erects for herself edifices of know- 
ledge, immovable in their base, beautiAil in 
their proportions, and towering in splendid 
domes and pinnacles to the skies. 

To Newton and to Pascal the theories of the 
vulgar geometry were as instinctly obvious as 
the preliminary axioms on which they rest 
While yet an infant, Mozart was possessed of 
all those complex harmonies which a life of 
patient study scarcely reveals to inferior mas- 
ters of his art In my planetary existence, I 
had rejoiced in my habitual aptitude for phy- 
siology and historical researches, nor had i 
regretted the ^eix^ ^1 ^^'wsj^^'«^>ss^^K^^i^*-'^ 
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<hem. Now, I discovered that in myself, as in 
■ the great men I have mentioned, the apprehen- 
siveness of truth depended far more on the 
animal than the mental framework. Quick 
and vigorous in high bodily health, and slug- 
gish and inert under the pressure of corporeal 
debility, I learned that logic, experiment, and 
calculation, had been but so many crutches to 
assist the movements of the halt and feeble ; 
and that, with a physical instrumentality which 
study could not exhaust nor disease assail, in- 
tuition took the place of reasoning. I became 
rather the conscious witness than the agent 
of the process by which consequences were 
evolved from the premises brought under my 
notice. 

In the society of which I had become a 
member, as in mundane communities, dis- 
course was amongst the chief springy both of 
Improvement and delight So curiously fash- 
ioned was the integument within which my 
mind was enveloped, that, after the manner of 
an eyelid, it could either exclude the access of 
any external excitement, creating within me 
an absolute and impregnable solitude, or lay 
open to the immediate survey of an associate 
any thought or combination of thoughts which 
I desired to impart to him. I had acquired 
two distinct languages, oae of visible signs, 
the other of audible symbols.. The first was 
analogous to the mute dialogue which is car- 
ried on in pantomime, by gesture and the vary- 
ing expressions of the countenance; though, 
unlike such discourse, it was exempt from all 
conjectural and ambiguous meanings. As in 
a camera obscura, my corporeal organs re- 
flected the workings of the informing spirit; so 
that, like the ancient Peruvians, I could con- 
verse as by a series of pictures, produced and 
shifted with instantaneous rapidity. This mode 
of communication served my turn when I had 
any occurrences to relate, or any question to 
discuss, of which sensuous objects formed the 
basis. But when phenomena purely psycho- 
logical, destitute of all tjrpes in the material 
creation, were to be conveyed to a companion, 
I had audible symbols, by which every intel- 
lectual conception, and each fluctuating state 
of moral sentiment might be expressed as dis- 
tinctly as geometrical diagrams express the 
corresponding ideas to which they are allied. 
By the intermixture of pictorial and symboli- 
cal speech, I could thus render myself intelli- 
gible throughout the whole range and compass 
of my mental operations, and could give utter- 
ance to all those subtle refinements of thought 
or of sensation, which, even amongst those 
who spoke the vernacular tongue of Plato, 
must, from the want of fit and determinate 
indications have either died away in silence, 
or have been exhaled in some mystic and un- 
intelligible jargon. Whatever distinctness of 
expression the pencil or vibratory chords ena- 
bled Raphael or Handel to give to their sub- 
lime but otherwise inefiectual conceptions, I 
had thus the power to impart to each modifi- 
cation of thought, and to every shade of feel- 
ing. Verbal controversies, sophistry, and all 
the other **idoh of the cavern,** had disap- 
peared. Philosophy and her legitimate issue, 
wisdom, piety, and love, werb ci:Utivated and 



treasured up by each member of the gnu 
solar family, not as a private hoazd, to miniMf 
only to his own uses, but as a fund universalljr 
communicable, and still augmenting by coa- 
stant interchange. 

It is difficult, or impossible, to apeak intelli- 
gibly, in the language of men, of the del^ritti 
or of the duties of the state of being into wmek 
I had thus entered. Borne along io the veUek 
of my spiritual body, I dreaded no IktigDe, and 
was deterred by no danger in the discharge of 
the most arduous enterpriaes. Aspects of iki 
creation, hidden from me while garmenlad ii 
the gross elements of flesh and blood, now 
burst on my perception as light Tisits Ua 
who, in mature life, for the first time aeqinra 
the visual faculty. Through each new areaii 
of sense thus successively opened to me, af 
soul, with raptures such as seraphs fed, diev 
in from the still-expanding circumfereiice wtoa- 
der and delight, and an eTer-incieasing coa> 
sciousness of the depths of her own bcdng aid 
resources. Contemplating the hidden form 
and the occult mechanism of the material osi- 
verse, I left behind me the problems with idkich 
physical scien^ is conversant, and advaseed 
to that higher philosophy which investiftti 
the properties of spintual agents ; and to i 
theology, compared with which that which I 
had hitherto acquired was as insignificaat is 
the inarticulate babblings of the cradle. Uj 
retrospective consciousness— ^or memoiy.it 
can scarcely be called — spread oot before ae 
scenes, the bright, harmonious, and placid 
lights of which were mellowed thou^ vat^ 
scured by distance. Misgivings as to the tti* 
bility of my own opinions had fled away, as 
the truths with which I was engaged presenied 
themselves to me simultaneously in their rel^ 
tive bearings and mutual dependence. Lore^ 
pure and catholic, warmed and expanded af 
heart, as thoughts wise, equitable, and benigi, 
flowed from other minds into my own in a 
continuous stream; the pellucid walen of 
which, in the inherent transparency of oar le- 
generate nature, no deceit could darken and 
no guile pollute. My corporeal fabric, nov 
become the passive instrument of my will,im- 

Sortuned me with nc unwelcome intrusiou; 
ut buoyant, flexile, and instinct with life aid 
vigour, obeyed every volition, and obstraettd 
the accomplishment of none. 

Tet had I not passed into that torpid Elysiui 
of which some have dreamed, and over llic 
descriptions of which many more have slash 
bered. Virtue, and her stem associate, 8elA 
control, exact obedience not from the denizeai 
of earth alone, but from the rational inhabitaatt 
of every province of the universal empire. 
With each accession of knowledge and of 
mental power, my view became continually 
wider and more extended of that golC^whidi 
stretching out in measureless infinitude, sepip 
rates the Source of Being from the most ei* 
alted of his intelligent offspring. My afliaaoe 
in the Divine wisdom and rectitude, reposiaf 
on foundations deep and firm in proportion to 
my larger acquaintance with the ways of Pn^ 
vidence, was still necessary to sustain laj 
trembling spirit as I meditated on the mysto* 
ries of &e Divine government For, inlfaii 
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die reach of my obsenradoii, were discernible 
■fooizing intensities of suffering, abysses of 
poDntion and of guilt, attesting the awfnl 
powers both of endurance and of activity of 
■mds ejected from the defences, and despoiled 
of the narcotics, once afforded them by their 
numal stnictare. Awakened to a sense of 
Atir inherent though long^lumbering ener- 
gies, they were captives. Exposed to every 
ptinfii. excitement by which the sentient fa- 
culty can be stimulated, they were naked. 
Seeding on the face of nature inscriptions till 
•ow illegible, they saw in them their own con- 
demnation. Remembering each incident of 
Iheir former existence, they found in each 
flesh aliment for despair. Disabused of the 
iuiuions of sophistry and self-love, truth shed 
on them the appalling glare of inevitable light 
Ibterchanging thoughts without the possibility 
of disguise, every foul and malignant desire 
diSbsed among them a deadly contagion. Des- 
titate of any separate wants or interests, their 
bodies could no longer minister to them the 
poor relief of an alternation of distress. The 
leloctant and occasional spectator of such 
woes, I found in faith, and hope, and meek 
adoration, the solace which my labouring spi- 
rit required — a task commensurate with my 
BOW elevated powers, though the firmest and 
fllM holiest of mortals, while yet detained in his 
tenement of flesh, would have been crushed 
and maddened beneath the burden of that fear- 
fiil sight 

In the schools of the world, I had wandered 
IB the endless mazes of fate and free-will, and 
the origin of eviL An inhabitant of the great 
eelestial luminary, I became aware of relations 
tin then unheard of and inconceivable; be- 
tween the Emanative Essence and the hosts 
of anbordinate spirits, and of questions thence 
leenlting, of such strange and mighty import, 
that, prostrating myself before the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Most High, I was still com- 
pelled, in reverential awe, to acknowledge how 
macTutable even to my expanded capacity 
wne the thick darkness which shrouds his 
aeeret pavilion. 

Nor were there wanting tasks, which sum- 
Boned to the utmost height of daring the mo^t 
eoarageous of the inhabitants of the sphere to 
which I had been translated. Glorious recom- 
pense was to be won by deeds such as immor- 
tnl beings only could undertake or meditate. 
Ministers of the Supreme, we braved at his 
bidding the privation of all other joys in the 
delight of prompt obedience to his will. We 
waged with his enemies fierce conflicts, and 
ax^Med ourselves to ills, intense during their 
eontinuance, in proportion to the exquisite sen- 
eibilities of our purified corporeity. Impelled 
Ivy irresistible compassion, by the cravings of 
insatiable benevolence, or by the vehement 
desire to obtain or to impart tidings affecting 
die happiness of our own or of other orders 
of thinking beings, our active powers, with all 
onr resources of constancy, magnanimity, and 
pradence, were called into habitual exercise ; 
Bor were there wanting dignities to be attained, 
or^eptres to be won, as the meet reward of 
..iiistrious achievements. 

When Astolpho descended on the hippogriff 



from his lunar vo]rage, his first emplc^rmem 
was to disenchant the infuriate knight, on 
whose deliverance he had been bent when an 
ill-timed curiosity led him so for a-field. Even 
so, returning from the solar sphere to which 
the theory of a future life has unexpectedly 
conducted us, we must dissolve the fiction un- 
der which we have thus far proceeded, and re- 
store the theorist himself to ois sublunary life, 
which he is so well able to enjoy and to im- 
prove. No longer the imaginary biographers 
either of his terrestrial or )us celestial career, 
but mere contemporary critics, we must ex- 
empt him from all responsibility for so much 
as a single word of this narrative of his immor- 
tal existence. It exhibits, with at least no in- 
tentional inaccuracy, the substance of antici- 
pations, which, if regarded bat as a chapter 
in some new Atlantus, might be borne with 
as indulgently as other 'Utopian discoveries, 
which the world has been none the worse for 
contrasting with the genuine but vapid plea- 
sures of this transitory state. That a veil ab> 
solutely impenetrable conceals from us the 
realities of that condition into which all th# 
successive generations of men have passed, 
and into which we are following them, no one 
will seriously dispute. But neither can it be 
denied that to penetrate that dark abyss is at 
once a desire which has been felt, and an 
attempt which has been made by every race, 
nay almost by eveiy individual of our species. 
If Scipio had his dream of colloquies after 
death with the wise and good of all ages, the 
Esquimaux has his heaven where se^-skins 
may be procured in placid seas, and undying 
lamps are fed with inexhaustible supplies of 
the odorous grease of bears. Mahomet pro- 
mised his Arabian converts '* rivers of incor- 
ruptible water and rivers of milk, the taste 
whereof changeth not; gardens planted with 
shady trees, in each of which shall be two 
flowing fountains ; couches, the linings where- 
of shall be of thick silk interwoven with gold, 
and beauteous damsels, refraining. their eyes 
from beholding any but their spouses, having 
complexions lUce rubies and pearls, and fine 
black eyes." The stream can rise no higher 
than the fountain. Onr ideas of immortal good 
are but atnplifications of our mortal enjoy- 
ments. To sublimate our conceptions of feli- 
city, by associating together all innocent and 
not incompatible delights, and by subtracting 
from them every alloy of pain, satiety, and 
languor, is to create for ourselves the only 
heaven with the contemplation of which hope 
can be sustained and activity invigorated. He 
who carefully surveys the Elysium which rea- 
son or imagination has laid out and planted 
for him in the next world, will acquire far 
better acquaintance with the <* happy gardens" 
to which choice or fortune has directed him in 
this. Judged by this standard, and giving him 
credit for having made his public confessions 
with entire candour, the author of the ** Theory 
of a Future Life" may be esteemed a wise and 
happy man — ^wise, because he has no fear of 
acknowledging to himself or to others the de- 
pendence of his spiritual on his animal econ- 
omy, and affects no superhuman disdain of 
mere bodily gratifications ; and happy, because 
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his felicity consists in bringing the body into 
that unresisting servitude to the mind, without 
which freedom and serenity are but empty 
words. Such as is his paradise in the highest 
eonceivabie degree, such in the highest attain- 
able degree must be his earthly Eden. Dis- 
miss it if you will as a midsummer night's 
dream ; yet must it be confessed that it is such 
a dream as could visit no slumbers but those 
of one whose fancy was pure from sensual de- 
filement, and whose intellect had been trained 
to active exercise and to close self-observation. 
Or, give the theorist credit for nothing more 
than having skilfully selected the most allur- 
ing possibilities of future good from the many 
celestial schemes with which- the poetry and 
the poetical prose of all ages abounds, and still 
it will be true that the choice has been gnided 
by opinions such as every one would wish to 
adopt, and by tastes which in our better mo- 
ments we should all desire to gratify. The 
time subtracted, for such visions, from the 
scarcely more substantial delights among which 
we are living, will send us back to the cares 
of life, not less fitted resolutely to endure them, 
and to the pleasures of life, not less prepared 
wisely to enjoy them. 

Style in literature is like manner in society 
— the superficial index, which all can read, of 
internal qualities which few can decipher. If 
the author of these books had cared, or had 
been able, to write with ease and simplicity, or 
had he disguised his meaning under spasmodic 
contortions, or had he talked over these grave 
matters in the tone of a blunt and sagacious 
humourist, or had he dissolved them in religious 
sentiment, or flattened them down to the level 
of a monotonous orthodoxy ; in short, had he 
either risen to the graces of nature, or conde- 
scended to those of affectation, he would have 
had more numerous and enthusiastic admirers. 
Language in his hands is an instrument of 
wonderful volume, flexibility, and compass; 
but produces harmonies of such recondite 
elaboration, that the sense aches for the even 
flow of a few plain words quietly taking their 
proper places. Felicitious expression is an 
excellent thing in its season; but serve up a 
whole octavo full of exquisite sentences, and 
neither the guest nor the cook himself can 
clearly tell what the repast is made of. In the 
works of the historian of Enthusiasm, as in 
those of Dr. Channing, penury and affluence 
of thought are made to look so like each other, 
that they must be undressed in order to be dis- 
tinguished ; and while he is making out which 
is which, the courteous reader is apt to lose his 
courtesy. In proportion as he is the more pro- 
found thinker of the two, the Englishman is 
the more to be upbraided for the perverse 
ingenuity which thus mars his own success. 
Objects so elevated as his, should not have 
been exposed to such hazard. What those ob- 
jects are has already been partly explained, 
but they demand additional illustration. 

Secluded from the worlds of business and 
of literature, but a keen observer of both, and 
viewing all sublunary things in their bearing 
on the eternal welfare of mankind, our author 
mourned over the low estate of theology 
amongst us, and of those higher intellectual 



pursuits with which theology maintains as h 
dissoluble connexion. We are constraimd li 
doubt whether his regrets are as wisely indolgel 
as they are eloquenUy expressed. 

Christianity is for the daily use of homdy 
people. Precepts aflecting all the happines 
of this life, and doctrines involving all the i[^ 
terests of the ne^ are not to be delivered ia 
that honeyed discourse which steeps the sod 
in self-oblivion. M^en truth appears amoDfM 
mankind in her severe and native majes^,aa 
rejects the services of her accustomed na^ 
maids, erudition, poet)ry, rhetoric, philosopkj 
and criticism. Eloquence alone attends m, 
but it is an eloquence of which the m^re worii 
are unheeded — a weapon of such edge ml 
temper as to be irresistible in the grasp of dbe 
feeblest hand. 

And feeble indeed are many of those whidi 
attempt to draw this durindana from the saJ^ 
bard. Malignity itself cannot accase our pul- 
pits and theological presses of beguiling as bj 
the witchcraft of genius. They stand clear of 
the guilt of ministering to the disordered ketn 
the anodjmes of wit or fancjr. Abstruse and 
profound sophistries are not m the number of 
their offences. It is a mere calumny, to aceose 
them of lulling the conscience to repose hjwaj 
Syren songs of imagination. If the bolts of ia- 
spired truth are diverted from their aim, it ii 
no longer by enticing words of man's wisdom 
Divinity fills up her weekly hour by the graTe 
and gentle excitement of an orthodox diseonne, 
or by toiling through her narrow round of sys- 
tematic dogmas, or by creeping along some 
low level of schoolboy morality, or by address* 
ing the initiated in mythic phraseology; bot 
she has ceased to employ lips such as those 
of Chrysostom or Bourdaloue. The sanctity 
of sacred things is lost in the familiar nmtne 
of sacred woMs. Religion has acquired a 
technology, and a set of conventional formolas, 
torpifying those who use and those who hear 
them. Her literature also bears the impress 
of an age in which the art of writing has well- 
nigh proved fatal to the power of thinkiDg; 
when the desire to appropriate gracefully Ins 
superseded the ambition to originate pro* 
foundly; when the commercial spirit envelope 
and strangles genius in its folds ; when doni- 
gods and heroes have abandoned the field; and 
the holiest affections of the heart die away ii 
silence ; and the ripest fruits of the teemiog 
mind drop ungathered into the reaper's bosom; 
— an age of literarv democracy and intellectual 
socialism, in which no bequests are made to 
remote posterities, and no structures are ris- 
ing to command and break the universal 
mediocrity. 

From the retirement which he knows so veil 
how to describe and to enjoy, our author calls 
a mournful gaze round this dreary horizoBi 
Acquainted, perhaps, but too distinctly vift 
the religious parties of his native land— (Keir 
infirmities and their faults, he longed fur the 
advent of a more catholic spirit, of a more is- 
tense and unostentatious piety, and of theologi- 
cal studies animated by some nobler impabe 
than the hire of booksellers or the praise of 
ephemeral critics. By expostulation aod by 
example he has endeavoured thus to regeneraii 
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nal character. Nor are the qnalifica- 
ich he has devoted to this enterprise 

ordinary kind. Measured by Etonian 
istchurch standards, he may not be en- 

a place amongst accomplished scholars ; 
possesses stores of knowledge which 

atone, could snch gailt admit of expia- 

en for the crime of a false quantity. 

with the elements, at least, of all 

science, and intimately conversant 

ecclesiastical history, he has explored the 

as of the hnman heart, even too deeply 

own repose. His bosom yearned, and 
mind toiled for the happiness of mankind ; 
kit laboars woald seem not to be well sns- 
led by the cheering influence of hope. He 
M children, for they are as yet exempt from 
prevailing degeneracy ; and the face of na- 
SfoT it reflects the creative intelligence; 
. books, for they are the depositories of 
Mn wisdom ; and the univereal church, for 
\ the ark freighted with the best treasures, 
. charged with the destinies of our race. 
I also he loves, but with feelings pensive if 
melancholy, and fastidious even when 
It benignant In his many books, there is 
m tinge of spleen ; but they exhibit that dis- 
i for the follies and the vices of the world, 
eh with some is the aliment of satire, with 
«B a fascination alluring them to the very 
t they despise, with a few, amongst whom 
mathor must take his place, at once a sum- 
it to exertion and a motive to sadness, 
•sting ofi* these depressing influences, he 
devoted all the resources of a comprehen- 
t understanding, and all the aflections of a 
BTolent heart, to correct the general debase- 
iU and to exhibit a model of those higher 
niits to which he would reclaim his gene- 
Ni. Enthusiasts, fanatics, spiritual despots, 
lists in education — pastors who slumber 
ihi the fold, and the robbers who spoil it, 
1 a confederacy, the assailant of which 
lid be encouraged by the gratitude of all 
1 men. If the soul of William Cowper has 
smigrated into any human frame, it is that 
be historian of Enthusiasm. Not, indeed, 
the poet has found a successor in the 
fc art of establishing a personal and afiec- 
ate intimacy between himself and his read- 
There is no new fireside like that of 
sy round which we can gather ; nor any 
cs like those of Western Underwood, of 
sh we are the companions ; nor a heart at 
» broken and playful, whose sorrows and 
isements are our own; nor are we sur- 
ided by a family group, with tame hares, 
liels, bird-cages, and knitting-needles; af 
iliar to us as those of our own boyhood, 
almost as dear^— each in turn reflecting 
gentle, thoughtful, elevated mind of him to 
«B they belonged, in all its >Icissitudes of 
xmdency and hope, of gravv wisdom, and 
iairth as light and pure as that of infancy, 
i is the high prerogative of genius, address- 
manldnd at large thrcngh the vernacular 
m of one land in the universal language 
iL 

(at Stamford Rivers, the dwelling-place of 
aaonjrmous writer of these volumes, has 
m birth to a succession of eflbrts to exalt 



the national character, which might vie with 
those of Olney and of Weston in piety and ear- 
nestness, in genuine freedom of thought, in 
the relish for domestic pleasures, and for all 
the innocent delights of life, in the filial love 
of God, and the brotherly love of man. Learn- 
ing and logical acumen, and a certain catholi- 
city of mind, which the poet neither possessed 
nor seeded, impart to the works of the essayist 
a charm, without which it is vain, in these 
days, to interfere in the debates which agitate 
society. There is a charm, too, even in his dis- 
taste for the pursuits most in request amongst 
us; for it springs from the grandeur of Uie 
ideal excellence by which his imagination is 
possessed. Omniscience, though veiling its 
intimations in the coarse mantle of human 
language, will still emit some gleams of that 
radiance which illumines the regions of the 
blessed ; and these he would reverently gather 
and concentrate. There is in Christianity an 
expansive power, sometimes repressed but 
never destroyed; and that latent enei^ he 
strives to draw forth into life and action. 
Those mysteries which shroud the condition 
and the prospects of our race, however inscru- 
table to the slaves of appetite, are not abso- 
lutely impervious to a soul purified by devout 
contemplation ; and to these empvreal heights 
he aspires at once to point and to lead the 
way. To him whose foot is firmly planted on 
the eternal verities of heaven, there belong 
motives of such force, and a courage, so un« 
daunted, as should burst through all resistance ; 
and he calls on those who enjoy this high pri- 
vilege to assert their native supremacy above 
the sordid ambition, the frivolities, and the 
virulence of the lower world. The voice thus 
raised in expostulation will die away, not un- 
heeded by the interior circle he addresses, nor 
unblessed by a meet recompense; but unre- 
warded, we fear, by the accomplishment of 
these exalted purposes. Eloquent as is the 
indignation with which our anonymous moni- 
tor regards the low level to which divine and 
human literatuie has fallen amongst us, and 
mean as is his estimate of the pursuits with 
which the men of his own days are engaged, a 
hope may perhaps, without presumption, be 
inoulged, that less fastidious and not less capa- 
ble judges will pronounce a more len'ent sen- 
tence on us and on our doings. 

In the great cycle of human afiairs there are 
many stages, each essential to the consumma- 
tion of the designs of Providence, and each 
separated by broad distinctions from the rest 
1*hey whose province it it to censure, and thev 
t»hose desire it is to improve their age, will 
never find their sacred fires extinct from the 
mere want of fuel. History and theory are 
alwa3rs at hand with humiliating contrasts to 
the times we Uve in. That men have been 
better or might be better than they are, has 
been true since the first fathers of our race 
returned to their native dust, and will still be 
true as long as our planet shall be inhabited 
by their descendants. But below the agitated 
surface of the ocean, under-currents are si- 
lently urging forward, on their destined path, 
the waters of the mighty deep, themselves im 
pelled by that Power which non'' may quev 
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non or resist Human society obeys a similar 
influence. Laws as anomalous in appear- 
ance, as uniform in reality, as those which 
direct the planetary movements, determine the 
present state, and reg^ulate the progress of 
commonwealths, whether, political, literary, or 
religious. Christianity demands the belief, and 
experience justifies die hope, that their ulti- 
mate tendency is towards the universal domi- 
nion of piety and virtue. But it is neither 
pious nor rational to suppose, that this con* 
summation can be attained by any sequence 
of identical causes constantly working out si- 
milar effects. The best generations, like the 
best men, are those which possess an indi- 
vidual and distinctive character. A chain of 
splendid biographies constitutes the history of 
past centuries, whoever shall weave the chro- 
nicles of our own, must take for his staple sta- 
tistics illuminated by a skilful generalization. 
Once every eye was directed to the leaders of 
the world ; now all are turned to the masses 
of which it is composed. Instead of Newtons 
presiding over royal societies, we have Dr. 
Birkbecks lecturing at mechanics' institutes. 
If no Wolseys arise to found colleges -like that 
of Christ Church, Joseph Lancaster and Wil- 
liam Bell have emulated each other in works 
not less momentous at the Borough Road and 
Baldwin's Gardens. We people continents, 
though we have ceased to discover them. We 
abridge folios for the many, though we no 
longer write them for the few. Our fathers 
compiled systems of divinity — ^we compose 
pocket theological libraries. They invented 
sciences, we apply them. Literature was once 
an oligarchy, it is now a republic. Our very 
monitors are affected with the degeneracy they 
deplore. For the majestic cadence of Milton, 
and the voluptuous flow of Jeremy Taylor's 
periods, they substitute the rhetorical philoso- 
phy, invented some "fifky years since, to coun- 
tervail the philosophical rhetoric of the French 
Revolution ; and put forth, in a collection Of 
essays for the drawing-room, reproofs which 
the hands of Prynne would have moulded into 
learned, fierce, and ponderous folios. 

It is impossible to prevent — ^is it wise to be- 
wail, this change in our social and intellectual 
habits ! During the inundations of the Nile, 
the worship of the mysterious river ceased, 
and no hymns were heard to celebrate its glo- 
ries. Idolatry lost its stay, and imagination 
her excitement; but the land was fertilized. 
Learning, once banked up in universities and 
cathedrals, is now diffused through shops and 
factories. The stream, then so profound and 
limpid, may now, perhaps, be both shallow 
and muddy. But is it better that the thirst of a 
whole nation should be thus slaked, or that the 
immortals should be quaffing their nectar 
apart in sublime abstraction from the multi- 
tude 1 There is no immediate and practicable 
reconcilement of these advantages. Genius, 
and wit, and science, and whatever else raises 
man above his fellows, must bend to the uni- 
versal motives of human conduct. When ho- 
nour, wealth, public gratitude, and the sense 
of good desert, reward those who teach ele- 
mentary truth to the people at large, the wisest 
and the best will devote to that office powers. 



which, 'in a different age, would hare be« 
consecrated to more splendid, though not per 
haps to more worthy undertakings. 

In the state of letters, there is no malntaifr 
ing a polity in which the three elements of 
power are blended together in harmonioai 
counterpoise. There a monarch infaUibty be- 
comes a despot, and a democracy snbjogaiei 
to itself whatever else is eminent, or illustrioot. 
Divines, poets, and philosophers, aJdressiig 
millions of readers and myriads of criiies, 
are immediately rewarded by an applause, m 
punished by a neglect, to which it is not girts 
to mortal man to be superior or iDdiffeiest 
Inform the national mind, and improve Iht 
general taste up to a certain point, iad to tibat 
point you inevitably depress toe efforts of thon 
who are bom to instruct the rest Had Spenser 
flourished in the nineteenth century, would be 
have aspired to produce the Faery Qneeaf 
Had Walter Scott lived in the sixteenth, wooU 
he have condescended to write the Lady of the 
Lake T Our great men are less great beeaoii 
our ordinary men are less abject These 
lamentations over the results of this compro- 
mise are rather pathetic than just. It fonss 
one indispensable chapter in the natural histoiy 
of a people's intellectual progress. It is ooe 
of the stages through which the national mind 
must pass towards the general elevation of 
literature, sacred and profane. We know not 
how to regret, that genius has from the momeni 
abdicated her austere supremacy, and stooped 
to be popular and plain. Mackintosh sarreo* 
dered his philosophy to the compilation of a 
familiar history of England. Faithless to bis 
Peris and Glendoveers, Mr. Moore is teacbiig 
the commonalty of the realm the sad Ule of 
the woes inflicted on the land of his birflu No 
longer emulous of Person, the Bishop of Loo- 
don devotes his learned desire to preparisf 
cheap and easy lessons for the househoMen 
of his diocess. Lord Brougham arrests tbe 
current of his eloquence, to instruct mechanics 
in the principles of the sciences which thej 
are reducing to daily practice. Tracts for tbie 
times are extorted from the depositories of ec- 
clesiastical tradition, obedient to the genenl 
impulse which they condemn, and constrained 
to render the Church argumentative, that Huj 
may render her oracular. Nay, the author of 
the ** Natural History of Enthusiasm" himseIC 
despite his own protests, yields at length lo 
the current, and has become the periodical 
writer of monthly tracts, where, in good round 
controversial terms, the superficial multitude 
are called to sit in judgment on the claims of 
the early fathers to sound doctrine, good 
morals, and common sense. Let who will re* 
pine at what has passed, and at what is pass- 
ing, if they will allow us to rejoice in what is 
to come. If we witness^ the growth of no ibp 
mortal reputations, we see Uie expansion of 
universal intelligence. The disparities of hu- 
man understanding are much the same in all 
times ; but it is when the general level is tbe 
highest that the mighty of the earth rise to die 
most commanding eloquence. 

But whatever may be the justice of the hopes 
we thus indulge for future generations, 601 
business is with ourselves. If, as we ibisk 
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diey are well judging who devote the best gifts 
of nature and of learning to the instruction of 
the illiterate, the praise of wisdom is not to be 
denied to such as write with the more ambi- 
tioos aim of stimulating the nobler intellects 
amongst ns to enterprises commensurate with 
elevated powers. 
No strenuous effort for the good of mankind 
ever yet made altogether in vain ; nor will 
those of our author be fruitless, though the re- 
sults may fall far short of his aspirations. The 
general currents of thought and action can 
Bcrer be diverted from their channels, except 
bj minds as rarely produced as they are won- 
derfully endowed. Energy, decision, and a self- 
reliance, independent of human praise or cen- 
sure, are amongst their invariable character- 
istics. To this sublime order of men the 
Reeluse of Qtamfofd Rivers does not belong. 
Nor can a place be assigned to him among 
those calmer spirits, whose inventive genius, 
or popular eloquence, has enabled them from 
their solitudes to cast on the agitated masses 
of society seeds of thought destined at some 
fhture period to change the aspect of human 
affairs. He is an independent more than an 



original thinker. He is rather exempt from 
fear than animated by ardent courage in an- 
nouncing the fruits of his inquiries. A great 
master of language, he is himself but too often 
mastered by it He is too much the creature, 
to become the reformer, of his age. His as- 
siduity to please is fatal to his desire to com- 
mand. His efforts to move the will are de* 
feated by his success in dazzling the fancy. 
Yet his books exhibit a character, both moral 
and intellectual, from the study of which the 
reader can hardly fail to rise a wiser and a 
better man. Standing aloof from all vulgar 
excitements, heedless of the ' transient politics 
and the fugitive literature of his times, and in- 
tent only on the permanent interests of, man- 
kind, he has laboured to promote them with an 
honest love of truth, aided by brilliant talents, 
comprehensive knowledge, and undaunted in* 
trepidity. And thus he has come under the 
guidance of principles, which no man can culti- 
vate in his own bosom, or earnestly impart to 
other minds, without earning a reward which 
will render human applause insignificant, or 
reduce the neglect of the world to a matter of 
comparative indifference. 
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A£L religions, and all ages, have their saints ; 
tlieir men of unearthly mould ; self-conquerors ; 
svblime even in their errors; not altogether 
hateful in their very crimes. If a man would 
understand the dormant powers of his own na- 
ture, let him read the Ada Sanctorum, Or, if*' too 
hig;fa this price of knowledge," let him at least 
acquaint himself with the legends of the later 
heroes of the Gallicau church. Of all ascetics 
they were the least repulsive. They waged 
war on dullness with the ardour of Dangeau 
aiid 8t Simon, and with still better success. 
While macerating their bodies in the cloisters 
of Port-Royal, they did not cease to be French 
men and French women of the Augustan age. 
While practising the monastic virtue of silence 
their social spirit escaped this unwelcome re- 
straint, in a body of memoirs as copious as 
those which record the splendour and the mise- 
ries of Versailles. In a series of volumes, of 
which the above is the first, the author is about 
to tell their story in the language (vernacular 
and erudite^ of his country and his times. A 
rapid sketch of it may be of use in directing 
the attention of our readers to one of the most 
remarkable episodes in ecclesiastical history. 

He whose journey lies from Versailles to 
Cbevreuse, will soon find himself at the brow 
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of a Steep cleft or hollow, intersecting the* mo* 
notonous plain across which he has been 
passing. The brook which winds through the 
verdant meadows beneath him, stagnates into 
a large pool, reflecting the solitary Gothic arch, 
the water-mill, and the dove-cot, which rise 
from its banks; with the farmhouse, the de- 
cayed towers, the forest-trees, and the innume- 
rable shrubs and creepers which clothe the 
slopes of the valley. France has many a love- 
lier prospect, though this is not without its 
beauty ; and many a field of more heart-stirring 
interest, though this, too has been ennobled by 
heroic daring; but through the length and 
breadth of that land of chivalry and of song, 
the traveller will in vain seek a spot so sacr^ 
to genius, to piety, and to virtue. That arch 
is all which remains of the once crowded mo- 
nastery of Port-Royal. In those woods Racine 
first learned the language — the universal lan- 
guage—of poetry. Under the roof of that 
humble farmhouse, Pascal, Amauld, Nicole, 
De Saci, and Tillemont, meditated those works, 
which, as long as civilization and Christiani^ 
survive, will retain their hold on the»gratitude 
and reverence of mankind. There were given 
innumerable proofs of the graceful good hu- 
mour of Henry the Fourth. To this seclusion 
retired the heroine of the Fronde, Ann Gene- 
vieve, Duchess of Longueville, to seek the 
peace which the world could not give. Madame 
de Sevigne discovered here a place ^'toat 
propre a inspirer le desir de faire son salut ** 
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From the Petit Trianon and Marly, there came 
hither to worship God, many a courtier and 
many a beauty, heart-broken or jaded with the 
▼ery vanity of vanities — the idolatry of their 
fellow mortals. Survey French society in the 
seventeenth century from what aspect you 
will, it matters not, at Port-Royal will be found 
the most illustrious examples of what imparted 
to that motley assemblage any real dignity or 
permanent regard. Even to the mere anti- 
quarian, it was not without a lively interest 

At the eve of his departure to the conquest 
of the holy sepulchre, the good knight, Matp 
thieu de Marli, cast a wisd\il gaze over the 
broad lands of his ancestors, and intrusted to 
his spouse, Mathilde de Garlande, the care 
of executing some work of piety by which to 
propitiate the Divine favour, and to insure 
his safe return. A Benedictine monastery, for 
the reception of twelve ladies of the Cistertian 
order, was accordingly erected, in imitation of 
the cathedral at Amiens, and by the same 
architect. Four centuries witnessed the gra- 
dual increase of the wealth and dignity of the 
foundation. Prelates of the houses of Sully 
and Nemours enlarged its privileges. Pope 
Honorius in. authorized the celebration of the 
sacred office within its walls, even though the 
whole country should be lying under a papal 
interdict; and of the host consecrated on the 
profession of a nun, seven fragments might be 
solemnly confided to her own keeping, that, 
for as many successive days, she might admi- 
nister to herself the holy sacrament Tet how 
arrest by spiritual immunities the earthward 
tendency of all sublunanr things 1 At the close 
of the reign of Henry Iv., the religious ladies 
of PortpRoyal had learned to adjust Sieir " robes 
a grandes manches" to the best advantage. 
Promenades by the margin of the lake re- 
lieved the tedium of monastic life. Gayer 
strains of music than those of the choir, might 
be heard from the adjacent woods ; and if a 
cavalier from Paris or Chevreuse had chanced 
to pursue his game that way, the fair musi- 
cians were not absolutely concealed nor inexo- 
rably silent So lightly sat the burden of their 
vows on those amiable recluses, that the gay- 
est courtier might well covet for his portionless 
daughter the rank of their lady abbess. 

Such at least was the judgment of M. Marion. 
He was advocate-general to Henry IV., and 
maternal grandfather of Jaqueline Marie An- 
gelique and of Agnes Amauld. Of the arts to 
the invention of which the modems may lay 
claim, that of jobbing is not one. M. Marion 
obtained from " the father of his people" the 
eoadjuterie of the abbey of Port-Royal for the 
high-spirited Jaqueline, then in her eighth 
year; and that of St Cyr for the more gentle 
Agnes, over whom not more than five sum- 
mers bad passed. The young ladies renounced 
at once the nursery and the world. A single 
step conducted them from the leading strings 
to the veil. Before the completion of her first 
decade, Angelique, on the death of her imme- 
diate predecessor, found herself, in plenary 
right, the abbess and the ruler of her monas- 
tery; and, in attestation of her spiritual espou- 
sals, assumed the title and the name of the 



Mere Angelique, by which she has since 
celebrated in the annals of the church. 

To the church, however, most not be im- 
puted this breach of ecclesiastical discipline. 
In the ardour of his parental affections, the 
learned advocate-general was hurried into acts 
for which he would have consigned a criminal 
of lower degree to the galleys. He obtaiaed 
the requisite bulls from Rome by forged certi- 
ficates of his granddaughter*s age ; and to this 
treason against the holy see, Henry him^If 
was at least an accessary after the fact HobI* 
ing in the valley of PortpRojral, the gay mo- 
march trespassed on the precincts of the sacred 
enclosure. To repel the royal intmder, a ckOd, 
bearing in her hand the crosier, which be^nke 
her high conventional rai^ issued from the 
gates of the abbey at the head of a solemn pro* 
cession of nuns, and rebuked her sorerap 
with all the majesty of an infant Ambroie. 
Henry laughed and obeyed. Bfarion's detected 
fraud would seem to have passed for a good 
practical joke, and for nothing more. In the 
result, however, no occurrence ever eontii- 
buted less to the comedy of life, or formed the 
commencement of a series of events moie 
grave or touching. It would be difficult or im- 
possible to discover, in the history of the 
church, the name of any woman who has left 
so deep an impress of her character on the 
thoughts and the conduct of the Christian com- 
monwealth. 

The family of Arnauld held a conspienooi 
station among the noblesse of Provence, in the 
tweUtti and thirteenth centuries. In a later 
age, a member of that house enjoyed the sin- 
gular honour of at once serving Catharine de 
Medicis as her procureur-general, and of d^ 
feating, sword in hand, at the head of his se^ 
vants, the force sent to assassinate him on the 
day of St Bartholomew. Retaming lo Ik 
bosom of the church, which had thus nmghlf 
wooed him, he transmitted his fortune and hii 
office to his son, Antoine Amauld, the hnsbasd 
of Catharine Marion. They were die hapg 
parents of no less than twenty children. Of 
these the youngest was the great writer vho 
has impaited to the name of Amauld an im- 
perishable lustre. Five of the danghters of the 
same bouse assumed the veil, in the abbey of 
Port-Royal. Their mother, Catharine Manoib 
was admitted in her widowed into that sockly- 
Pomponne, the minister of Louis XIV.; Le 
Maitre, unrivalled among the masters of foie» 
sic eloquence in France ; and De Saci, the u* 
thor of the best version of the Holy Scripnoet 
into the French language, were three of her 
grandsons. Before her death, the venersUe 
matron had seen herself surronnded, in the 
monastery and the adjoining hermitages, bf 
eighteen of her descendants in the first lad 
second generations ; nor until the final dispe^ 
sion of the sisterhood, in die beginning of the 
seventeenth century, had the posterity of Ai* 
toine and Catharine Amauld ceased to rale is 
the house of which Mere Angelique had,seTa^ 
ty years before, been the renowned reformer. 

To those who believe that the psychological 
distinction of the sexes may be traced to phjf* 
sical causes, and that, where th^ neither nany 
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nor are given in marriage, those distinctions 
will for ever disappear, the character of Ange- 
liqae is less perplexing than to the advocates 
of the opposite theory. Her understanding, 
her spirit, and her resolves, were all essen- 
tial^ masculine. She was endued with the 
TWioos faculties by which man either extorts 
or wins dominion over his fellow-men; — 
with address, courage, fortitude, self-reliance, 
and an unfaltering gaze fixed on objects at 
o&ee too vast to be measured and remote to 
be discerned but by the all-searching eye of 
£uth. Among the Israelites of old, she would 
have assumed the office of judge ; or would 
have given out oracles in the forests of an- 
cient Germany. 

Bom in the reign, and educated near the 
ecian, of a Bourbon, the lighter and more gentle 
•fements of her nature found exercise even 
wader the paraljrzing influences of an ascetic 
life ; for Angelique was gay and light of heart, 
aod St. Benedict himself might have forgiven 
or ^plauded the playful sallies of his votary. 
la scaling the heights of devotion , she could 
oall to her own aid, and that of others, all the 
resources of the most plaintive or impassioned 
music. To flowers, aUd to the glad lace of 
nature, she gave back their own smiles with a 
trae woman's sympathy. With such literature 
as might be cultivated within the walls of her 
Opnvent, she was intimately conversant ; and 
would have eclipsed Madame de Sevigne's 
einstolary fame, had it been permitted to her to 
escape from theological into popular topics. 
Concentrated within a domestic circle, and be- 
stowed on a husband or a child, the affections, 
which she poured out on every human being 
who claimed her pity, would have burned with 
a flanie as pure and as intense as was ever 
hjrmned in poetry or dreamed of in romance. A 
traTeller on the highways of the world, she 
mnst have incurred every peril except that of 
treading an obscure and inglorious path. Im- 
nmred by superstition in a cloister, she opened 
die way at once to sublunary lame and to an 
hnmortal recompense ; and has left an example 
ts dangerous as it may be seductive to feebler 
Blinds, who, in a desperate imitation of such a 
nodel, should hazard a similar self-devotion. 

Angelique, indeed, might be fitted for a 
nnnnery ; for such was the strength, and such 
the sacred harmony of her spirit, that while 
still a sojourner on earth, she seemed already 
a denizen of heaven. When a child, she un- 
derstood as a child ; enjojring the sports, the 
rambles, and the social delights which the 
habits of Port-Royal had not then forbidden. 
With advancing years came deeper and more 
OKlancholy thoughts. She felt, indeed, (how 
Doold she but feel 1) the yearnings of a young 
heart for a world where love and homage 
awaited her. But those mysteries of our being, 
nf which the most frivolous are not altogether 
■neonscioas, pressed with imwonted weight 
Ott her. A spouse of Christ; a spiritual 
mother of those who sustained the same awful 
character — ^her orisons, her matins, and her 
reaper chants, accompanied by unearthly 
mnsic and by forms of solemn significance ; 
the Gothic pile beneath which she sat en- 
throned; and the altar where, as she was 
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taught, the visible presence of her Redeemer 
was daily manifested — all spoke to her of a 
high destiny, a fearful responsibility, and of 
objects for which all sublunary ties might well 
be severed, and a sacrifice wisely made of 
every selfish feeling. Nor need a Protestant 
fear to acknowledge, that on a heart thus con- 
secrated to the service of her Maker, rested 
the holy influence, familiar to all who meekly 
adore the great source of wisdom, and rever- 
ently acquiesce in his will. As a science, 
religion consists in the knowledge of the rela- 
tions between God and man ; as a principle, in 
the exercise of the corresponding afiections; 
as a rule of duty, in the peiformance of the ac- 
tions which those afiections prescribe. The 
principle may thrive in healthful life and 
energy, though the science be ill understood 
and the rule imperfectly apprehended. For, 
after all, the great command is Love ; and He 
from whom that command proceeded, is him- 
self Love ; and amidst all the absurdities (for 
such they were^ of her monastic life, Angelique 
was still conscious of the presence of a Father, 
and found the guidance of a friend. 

When at the age of eleven years, Angelique 
became the abbess of Port-Royal, few things 
were less thought of by the French ladies of 
the Cistertian order than the rule of their aus- 
tere founder. During the wars of the League, 
religion, by becoming a watchword, had ahnost 
ceased to be a reality ; civil war, the apology 
for every crime, had debased the national cha^ 
racter ; and the profligacy of manners which 
the last generation expiated by their sufi^erings, 
may be distinctly paid back to the age of which 
Davila has written the political, and Bassom- 
pierre the social history. Society will still 
exert a powerful influence even over those by 
whom it has been abandoned. When Gabrielle 
d'Etrees reigned at Uie Louvre, beads were 
told and masses sung in neighbouring cloisters, 
by vestals who, in heathen Rome, would have 
been consigned to a living sepulchre. In a 
monastery, the spiritual thermometer ranges 
from the boiling to the freezing point with but 
few intermediate pauses. From the ecstasies 
of devotion there is but one step to disgust, 
and thence to sensuality, for most of those who 
dare to forego the aids to piety and virtue 
which divine wisdom has provided in the du- 
ties and the afiections of domestic life. 

While this downward progress was advanc- 
ing at PortpRoyal, it happened that a Capuchin 
friar sought and obtained permission to preach 
there. Of the man himself, the chroniclers of 
the house have left a scandalous report ; but 
they gratefully acknowledge the efficacy of his 
sermon. Angelique listened, and was con- 
verted. Such, at least, is her own statement ; 
and unstirred be all the theological questions 
connected with it How deep was the impres- 
sion on her mind, may be gathered from her 
own words; — ** Often," she exclaims, •'did I 
wish to fly a hundred leagues from the spot, 
and never more to see my father, mother, or 
kindred, dearly as I love them. My desire was 
to live apart from every one but God, unknown 
to any human being, concealed and humble, 
with no witness but himself, with no desire 
but to please him." Her dignity as abbesi 
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she now regarded as a burden. Even her 

g rejected reforms bad lost their interest To 
76 where her holy aspirations would be 
thwarted, and where examples of holiness 
would not be found, was to soar to a more 
arduous, and therefore a more attractive sphere 
of self-deniaL 

That such fkscmations should dazzle a young 
lady in her seventeenth year, is, it must be 
confessed, no very memorable prodigy; but to 
cherish no ineffectual emotions was one of the 
characteristics of the Mere Angelique, as it is, 
indeed, of all powerful minds. To abdicate 
her ecclesiastical rank, and by breathing a 
tainted moral atmosphere, to nourish by the 
force of contrast the loftier Christian graces, 
were purposes ultimately executed, though for 
awhile postponed. She paused only till the 
sisterhood of Port-Royal should have acquired, 
from her example or teaching, that sanctity of 
manners in which her creed informed her that 
the perfection of our nature consists. To the 
elder ladies, the prospect had few charms. 
But the will of their young abbess prevailed. 
They laid at her feet their separate possessions, 
abandoned every secular amusement, and, 
elosing the gates of their monastery against 
all strangers, retired to that uninterrupted dis- 
charge of their spiritual exercises to which 
their vows had consi^ed them. Much may 
be read, in the conventual annals, of the con- 
test with her family to which the Mdre Ange- 
lique was exposed by the last of these resolu- 
tions. On a day, subsequently held in high 
esteem as the '* Jouru^e du Guichet," her pa- 
rents and M. D'Andilly, her eldest brother, 
were publicly excluded, by her mandate, from 
the hallowed precincts, despite their reproaches 
and their prayers, and the filial agonies of her 
own heart That great sacrifice accomplished, 
the rest was easy. Poverty resumed his stem 
dominion. Linen gave place to the coarsest 
woollens. Fasting and vigils subdued the 
lower appetites ; and Port-Royal was once more 
a temple whence the sacrifices of devotion rose 
with an unextinguished flame to heaven, 
thence, as it was piously believed, to draw 
down an unbroken stream of blessings to 
oarth. 

Far different were the strains that arose from 
the neighbouring abbey of Maubisson, under 
the rule of Mde. d'Etrees. That splendid 
mansion, with its dependent baronies and fo- 
rests, resembled far more the palace and gar- 
dens of Armida, than a retreat sacred to 
penitence and prayer. She was the sister of 
the too famous Gabrielle, to whose influence 
with Henry she was indebted for this rich pre- 
ferment Indulging without restraint, not 
merely in the luxuries but in the debaucheries 
of the neighbouring capitoU she had provoked 
the anger of the king, and the alarm of the 
general of the order. A visitation of the house 
was directed. Madame d'Etrees, imprisoned 
the visiters, and well-nigh starved them. A 
second body of delegates presented themselves. 
Penances, at least when involuntary, were not 
disused at Maubisson. The new commission- 
ers were locked up in a dungeon, regaled with 
bread and water, and soundly whipped every 
morning. Supported by a guard, the general 



himself then hazarded an encounter with tht 
formidable termagant He returned with a 
whole skin, but boasted no other advantage. 
Next appeared at the abbey gates a band of 
archers. After two days of fruitless expostula- 
tions, they broke into the enclosure. Madame 
now changed her tactics. She took up a de- 
fensive position, till then unheard of in die 
science of strategy. In plain terms, she went 
to bed. A more embarrassing mancenvre wis 
never executed byTurenne or Cond^. The 
siege was turned into a blockade. Hour aflrr 
hour elapsed ; night succeeded to day, and dij 
to night ; but still the abbess was recnmbeat— 
unapparelled, unapproachable. Driven thus 
to choose between a ludicrous defeat and a 
sore scandal, what Frenchman could longer 
hesitate 1 Bed, blankets, abbess and all, were 
raised on ^e profane shoulders of the arehen, 
lifted into a carriage, and most appropriatelj 
turned over to the keeping of the Pilks Penh 
tentea at Paris. 

And now was to be gratified the lofty wish 
of Angelique to tread in paths where, luisiis- 
tained by any human sympathy, she might 
cast herself with an undivided reliance on the 
Arm which she knew could n<iver fail her. 
From the solenm repose of Port-Royal, she 
was called, by Ae general of the order, to as- 
sume the government of the ladies of Maubis- 
son. Thetis passing from the ocean eaves to 
the Grecian camp, did not make a more abrupt 
transition. At Maubisson, the compromise t^ 
tween religious duties and earthly pleasures 
was placed on the most singular footing. 
Monks and nuns sauntered together through 
the gardens of the monastery, or angled in the 
lakes which watered them. F^tes were cele- 
brated in the arbours with every pledge except 
that of temperance. Benedictine cowls and 
draperies were blended in the dance with the 
military uniform and the stiff brocades of flieir 
secular guests; and the evening closed with 
cards and dice and amateur theatricals, until 
the curtain fell on scenes than idiich nooe 
could more require than friendly shelter. Toil 
and care might seem to have fled the place, or 
rather to have been reserved exclusively for 
the confessor. Even for him relief was pro- 
vided. Considerately weighing the extent of 
the labours they habituaUy imposed on him, 
his fair penitents drew up for their common 
use certain written forms of self-arraignment, 
to which he, with equal tenderness, responded 
by other established forms of eonditionsl 
absolution. 

But the lady entered, and Comus and his 
crew fled the hallowed ground which they had 
thus been permitted to defile. She entered 
with all the majesty of faith, tempered by a 
meek compassion for the guilt she abhorred, 
and strong in that virgin purity of heart which 
can endure unharmed the contact even of pol- 
lution. ''Our health and our lives may be 
sacrificed,*' she said to her associates in this 
work of mercy ; ** but the work is the work of 
God :" and in the strength of God she p«^ 
formed it Seclusion from the world was agaio 
established within the refectory and the domain 
of Maubisson. Novices possessing a " gennine 
vocation** were admitted. Angelique directed 
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M once the secular and the spiritual affairs of 
Uie COD vent All the details of a feudal priuci- 
pality, the education of the young, the care of 
the sick, the soothing of the penitents, the 
management of the perverse, the conduct of 
the sacred offices, alternately engaged her time ; 
and in each she exhibited a gentleness, a gayety, 
aad a firmness of mind, before which all re- 
listance gave way. The associates of Madame 
d*£trees retained their lore of good cheer, and 
Aagelique caused their table to be elegantly 
served. They sang deplorably out of tune, and 
the young abbess silently endured the discord 
which racked her ear. To their murmurs she 
aoswered in her kindest accents. Their indo- 
lence she rebuked only by performing the most 
jaenial offices in their service ; and inculcated 
self-denial by assigning to herself a dormitory, 
which, to say the truth, would have much 
better suited the house-dog. The record of the 
strange and even sordid self-humiliations to 
which she thought it right to bow, can hardly 
be read without a smile ; but, whatever may 
have been the errors of her creed, a more 
touching picture has never been drawn of the 
triumphs of love and of wisdom, than in the 
VBCord left by Madame 8uireau des Anges of 
this passage of the life of Angelique Amauld. 

But Madame d*£trees was not yet at the end 
of her resources. A company of young men, 
onder the guidance of her brother-in-law Count 
de 8auz£ were observed one evening to loiter 
near the house of the FiUes PenitenUa, By the 
next morning she was under their escort at the 
gates of Maubisson. Burst open by main force, 
they again admitted the ejected abbess. The 
servant who opposed her entrance was chas- 
tised on the spot Patients who now occupied 
ss an hospital the once sumptuous chambers 
of the abbatial lodge, instantly found themselves 
ia much more humble lodgings. Cooks re- 
somed their long neglected art, and Madame 
d'Etrees provided a dinner worthy of her for- 
mer hospitality and her recent privations. But 
in the presence of Angelique, the virago was 
abashed. To intimidate or provoke her rival 
proved alike impossible : it might be more easy 
to overpower her. De 8auz6 and his confede- 
imles made the attempt They discharged their 
pistoLs and flourished their drawn swords over 
ner head, with unmanly menaces. She re- 
mained unmoved and silent The screams 
which the occasion demanded, were accord- 
ingly supplied by the intrusive abbess. Cla- 
mour and outrage were alike ineffectual. At 
length Madame d*Etrees and her respectable 
eaofessor, aided by De 8auz^, laid their hands 
cm Angelique, and thrust her from the precincts 
of the monastery. Thirty of the nuns followed 
ber in solemn procession. Their veils let 
down, their eyes cast on the earth, and their 
hands clasped in prayer, they slowly moved to 
a place of refuge in the neighbouring town of 
Ponloise ! 

But alas, for the vanity of human triumphs ! 
^waving banners, and burnished arms glitter 
through the advancing column of dust on the 
nMul from Paris to Maubisson. Scouts an- 
nounce the approach of two hundred and fiAy 
well-appointed archers; Madame d'Etrees and 
her cavaliers escape by the postern. A despe- 



rate leap saves the worthless life of her con 
fessor. Her partisan, the Mere de la Sure, ** a 
nun by profession, but otherwise resembling 
a trooper," mounts through a trap-door to a 
hiding-place in the ceiling, thence to be shame- 
fully dragged by an archer whom she still 
more shamefully abused. Then might be seen 
through the gloom of night, a train of priests 
and nuns drawing near with measured steps to 
the venerable abbey ; on either side a double 
file of cavalry, and in each horseman's hand a 
torch, illuminating the path of the returning 
exiles. Angelique resumed her benignant 
reign ; but not in peace. Brigands led by De 
Sauze, and encouraged by her rivals haunted 
the neighbouring forests ; and though protected 
by the archers, the monastery remained in a 
state of siege. Shots were fired through die 
windows, and the life of Angelique was endan- 
gered. Strong in the assarance of Divine pro- 
tection, she draianded and obtained the removal 
of the guard. Her confidence was justified by 
the event Madame d'Etrees was discovered, 
was restored to her old quarters at the Filkt 
PeruUnieM, and in due time transferred — not 
without good cause— to the chatelet; there to 
close in squalid misery, in quarrels, and in- 
temperance, a career which xnight, with almost 
equal propriety, form the subject of a drama, a 
homily or a satire. 

For five successive years Angelique laboured 
to bring back the ladies of Maubisson to the 
exact observance of their sacred vows. Aided 
by her sister Agnes, the abbess of St Cjrr, she 
established a similar reform in a large propor- 
tion of the other Cistertian nunneries of France. 
All obstacles yielded to their love, their pru- 
dence, and their self-devotion. A moral plajgue 
was stayed, and excesses which even the sen- 
sual and the worldly condemned, were banished 
from the sanctuaries of religion. That in some, 
the change was but from shameless riot to 
hjrpocritica] conformity ; that in others, intem- 
perance merely gave way to mental lethargy; 
and that even the most exalted virtues of the 
cloister held but a subordinate and an equivo- 
cal place in the scale of Christian graces, is 
indeed but too true : yet assuredly, it was in no 
such critical spirit as. this, that the labours of 
Angelique were judged and accepted by Him, 
in die lowly imitation of whom she had thus 
gone about doing good. ** She has done what 
she could," was the apology with which he 
rescued from a like cold censure the love 
which had expressed itself in a costly and 
painful sacrifice ; nor was the gracious bene- 
diction which rewarded the woman of Bethany 
withheld from the abbess of Port-Royal. To that 
tranquil home she bent her steps, there to en- 
counter far heavier trials than any to which 
the resentment of Madame d'Etrees had ex« 
posed her. 

Accompanied by a large number of the nunk 
of Maubisson, Angelique returned to the valley 
of Chevreuse. They brought with them nei 
dier silver nor gold, though rich in treasures 
of a far higher price in the account of their 
devout protectress. Poverty, disease, and 
death, were however in their train. Rising 
from the marshes below, ^ humid fog hung 
continuallv on the slopes of tne adjacent hult 
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and the now crowded monastery was soon 
converted into one great hospital. Bnt for a 
(timely transfer of the whole establishment to a 
hotel purchased for them by the mother of 
Angelique in the Faubourg 8t Jaques at Paris, 
their remaining history might all have been 
compressed into a chapter on the influence of 
moloria* 

The restoration of the community to health 
was not, however, the most momentous conse- 
quence of the change. It introduced the abbess 
to the society, and the influence of Hauranne 
de Verger, the abttot of 8t Cyran, one of the 
most memorable names in the ecclesiastical 
annals of that age. When Richelieu was yet 
a simple bishop, he distinguished among the 
crowd of his companions one whose graceful 
bearing, open countenance, learning, gayety, 
and wit, revealed to his penetrating glance the 
germs of future eminence. But to an eye daz- 
zled by such prospects as were already dawn- 
ing on the ambitious statesman, those which 
had arrested the upward gaze of his young 
associate were altogether inscrutable. With 
what possible motive De Verger should for 
whole days bury himself in solitude, and chain 
down that buojrant spirit to the study of the 
Greek and Latin fathers was one of the few 
problems which ever engaged and bafSed the 
sagacity of M. de Lucon. They parted; the 
prelate to his craft, the student to his boiolrs ; 
the one to extort the reluctant admiration of 
the world, the other to toil and to sufier in the 
cause of piety and truUi. They met again; 
the cardinal to persecute, and the abbot to be 
his victim. Death called them both to their 
account; leaving to them in the world thejr 
had agitated or improved, nothing but histori- 
cal names, as forcibly contrasted as they had 
been strangely associated. 

Great men (and to few could that titie be 
more justly given than to Richelieu) difier 
from other men chiefly in the power of self- 
multiplication ; in knowing how to make other 
men adopt their views and execute their pur- 
poses. Thus to subjugate the genius of 8t 
Cyran, the great minister had spared neither 
caresses nor bribes. The place of first almoner 
to Heorietta of England, the bishoprics of 
Clermont and Bayonne, a choice among nume- 
rous abbacies, were successively offered and 
refused. ** Gendemen, I introduce to you the 
most learned man in Europe," was the cour- 
teous phrase by which the cardinal made 
known the friend of his youth to the courtiers 
who thronged his levee. But human applause 
had lost its charm for the ear of 8t Cyran. 
The retired and studious habits of his early 
days had not appeared more inexplicable to 
the worldly-minded statesman than his ]f>resent 
indifference. Self-knowledge had made Riche- 
.ieu uncharitable. Incredulous of virtues of 
which he detected no type in the dark recesses 
^f his own bosom, he saw, in his former com- 
panion, a treacherous enemy, if not a rival. 
There were secrets of his early life, of which 
he seems to have expected and feared the dis- 
f losure. dt Cjrran was at least the silent, and 
night become the open enemy of the declara^ 
tion by which the parliament and clergy of 
Pmm bad annnllfd the mama^ of €^ton. 



duke of Orleans, to pave the way for his unioii 
with the niece of the cardinal. To his \ob%' 
cherished scheme of erecting the kingdom of 
France into a patriarchate in his own favour, 
there could arise no more probaMe or more 
dangerous opponent To these imaginaiyor 
anticipated wrongs, was added another, nhkh 
seems to have excited still more implacable 
resentment An aspirant afler every form of 
glory, Richelieu had convinced himself^ ani 
required others to believe, that his literaiy tod 
theological wete on a level withhJi pditial 
powers. He was the author of a catechism 
where might be read the dogma, that contri- 
tion alone, uncombined in the heart of tbe 
penitent with any emotion of love towards the 
Deity, was sufficient to justify an absolution al 
the confessionaL One Seguenot, -& priest of 
the oratory, maintained and pnblishnl the op- 
posite opinion. Rumour denied to Seguenot 
the real parentage of the book which bore his 
name, and ascribed it to 8t Cyran; Fnmi 
speciUations on the love of God to feelings of 
hatred to man, what polemic will not readily 
pass, whether his cap be red or black 1 Segne- 
not's errors were denounced by the 8ori)onne, 
and the poor man himself was sent to the Bas- 
tille, there, during the rest of his great oppo- 
nent's life, to obtain clearer views on the sub- 
ject of contrition. Impartial justice reqaired 
tiiat the real, or imputed, should fare no better 
than the nominal author; and 8t Cyran wu 
conducted to Yincennes, to breathe no more 
the free air of heaven till Richelieu himself 
should be laid in the grave. 

Never had that gloomy fortress received 
within its walls a man better fitted to endnit 
with composure the utmost reverses of fortone 
To him, as their patriarch or foimder, the 
whole body of the Port-Rojralists, with one 
voice, attribute not merely a pre-eminenee 
above all other teachers, but such a combinft* 
tion of intellectual powers and Christian grac^ 
as would entiUe hun not so much to a place ii 
the calendar, as to a place apart from, and 
above, the other luminaries in that spihtoal 
galaxy. Make every deduction from their eak>- 
gies which a rational skepticism may saggest, 
and it will yet be impossible to evade the acea* 
mulated proofs on which they claim for 8l 
Cyran the reverence of mankind. Towards 
the close of the first of the four volumes which 
he has dedicated to the attempt, Claude Lan- 
celot confesses and laments the difficulty of 
conveying to others by words any definite 
image of the sublime and simple reality which 
he daily contemplated with mote than filial 
reverence. He describes a man morini^ throogjh 
the whole circle of the virtues which the gos- 
pel inculcates, with a step so firm as to SA 
cate the constant aid of a more than hamai 
power, and with a demeanour so lowly as Ip 
bespeak an habitual consciousness of thatdi* 
vine presence. He depicts a moral hero, hf 
whom every appetite had been subdued* aad 
every passion tranquillized, though still exqui- 
sitely alive to the pfdns and the enjoyments of 
Hfe, and responding with almost feminine ten- 
derness to every affectionate and Irindly feel- 
ing — a master of all erudition, but never so 
happy as when imparting to litde children the 
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piemen tary troths on which' his own heart re- 
posed — grave, nay, solemn in discourse, bnt 
with tones so gentle, a wisdom so profound, 
and words of such strange authority to ani- 
ihate and to soothe the listener, that, iii com- 
parison with his, all other colloquial eloquence 
was wearisome and vapid— rebuking vice far 
less by stem reproof than by the contrast of 
Us own serene aspect, at once the result and 
the reflection of the perfect peace in which his 
mind continually dwelt,— exhibiting a tran- 
script, however rudely and imperfectly, jet 
ikithfnlly drawn, of the great example to which 
his eye wais ever turned, and where, averting 
his regard from all inferior models, it was his 
wont to study, to imitate, and to adore. In 
thoTt, the St. Cjrran of Lancelot's portraiture 
is one of those rare mortals whose mental 
health is absolute and unimpaired — ^whose 
character consists not so much in the excel- 
lence of particular qualities, as in the sym- 
metry, the balance, and the well-adjusted har- 
monies of all — ^who concentrate their energies 
in one mighty object, because they live under 
tKe habitual influence of one supreme motive 
"— who are ceaselessly animated by a love em- 
bracing every rational being, from Him who 
is the common parent of the rest, to the mean- 
est and the vilest of those who were originally 
created in his image and likeness. 

Nor was Lancelot a man inapt to discrimi- 
nate. He was the author of the Port-Royal 
Grammars, Greek, Latin, and the Italian, now 
fallen into disuse, but so well known to such 
of us as ploughed those rugged soils during 
die first ten years of the present century. His 
biographical labours are not without a tinge of 
his style as a grammarian; — a little tedious 
perhaps, and not a little proUx and over-me- 
thodical, but replete in almost every page with 
such touches of genuine dignity in the master, 
and cordial reverence in the (Usciple — with a 
sympathy so earnest for the virtues he cele- 
brates, and so simple-hearted a consciousness 
of his own inferiority — that, in the picture he 
niidesignedly draws of himself, he succeeds 
more than in any other way in raising a lofty 
conception of the man by whom he was held 
in such willing and grateful subjugation. And 
he had many fellow-subjects. Richelieu him- 
self had felt his daring spirit awed by the 
onion, in the friend of his youth, of a majestic 
repose and unwearied activity, which com- 
pelled the great minister to admit that the 
heart of man might envelop mysteries beyond 
his divination. Pascal, Nicole, Arnauld, and 
many others, eminent in that age for genius 
and piety, submitted themselves to his guidance 
In their studies as well as in their lives, with 
the implicit deference of childreo awaiting the 
Ccmimaods of a revered and affectionate father. 
He was the most voluminous writer ; but of his 
published works one only attained a transient 
celebrity, and of that book his authorship was 
more than doubtfuL If he did not disown, he 
never <;laimed it. Of the innumerable inci- 
dents recorded of him during his imprisonment 
atVincennes, few are more characteristic than 
the sale of a considerable part of a scanty col- 
lection of books he had brought there, to pur- 
Chase clothes for two of his fellow-prisoners, 



the Baron and Baroness de Beau Soleil. ** I 
entreat you," he says to the lady to whom he 
gave this commission, ** that the cloth may be 
fine and good, and befitting their station in so- 
ciety. I do not know what is becoming ; but, 
if I remember, some one has told- me that gen- 
tlemen and ladies of their condition ought not 
to be seen in company without gold lace for 
the men and black lace for the women. * If I 
am right about this, pray purchase the best, 
and let . every thing be done modestly, yet 
handsomely, that when they see each other, 
they may, for a few minutes at least, forget 
that they are captives." It is in the moral, 
rather than in the intellectual qualities of St. 
Cjrran, that his claim to the veneration of pos- 
terity must now be rested. He occupies a 
place in ecclesiastical history as the founder 
of Jansenism in France. 

Of that system of religious belief and prac- 
tice, the' origin is to be traced to the joint 
labours of St Cjrran and Cornelius Jansen, 
during the six years which they passed in so- 
cial study at Bayonne. Returning to his native 
country, Jansen became first a professor of di- 
vinity at Louvain, and afterwards bishon o' 
Tpres. There he surrendered himsel; m a 
life of unremitting labour. Teh times he read 
over every word of the works of Augustine ; 
thirty times he studied all those passages of 
them which relate to the Pelagian controversy. 
All the facers of the church were elaborately 
collated for passages illustrative of the opi- 
nions of the bishop, of Hippo At length, after 
an uninterrupted study o^ twenty years, was 
finished the celebrated Auguttinus ComeHi 
Janseniu With St Austin as his text and 
guide, the good bishop proceeded to establish, 
on the authority of that illustrious father, those 
doctrines which, in our times and country, 
have been usually distinguished by the terms 
Calvinistic or Evangelical. Heirs of guilt and 
corruption, he considered th^ human race, and 
each successive member of it, as lying in a 
state of condemnation, and as advancing to 
wards a state of punishment; until an internal 
impulse from on high awakens one and another 
to a sense of this awful truth, and infuses into 
them a will to fly from impending vengeance. 
But this impulse is imparted only to the few ; 
and on them it is bestowed in pursuance of a 
decree existing in the divine intelligence before 
the creation of our species. Of the motives of 
their preference not even a conjecture can be 
formed. So far as human knowledge extends, 
it is referable simply to the divine volition ; 
and is not dependent on any inherent moral 
difference between the objects of it, and those 
from whom such merc^ is withheld. This im- 
pulse is not, however, irresistible. Within the 
limits of his powers, original or imparted, man 
is a free agent ; — free to admit and free to re« 
ject the proffered aid. If rejected, it enhances 
his responsibility — ^if admitted, it leads him by 
continual accessions of the same supernatural 
assistance to an acquiescence in those opi- 
nions^to the exercise of those affections, and to 
the practice of those virtues, which collectively 
form the substance of the Christian system 
Such is the general result of the labours of 
Jansen. On Uxe day which witnessed the com* 
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pletion of them, he was removed by the plague 
to a state of being where he probably learned 
at ODce to rejoice in the fidelity, and to smile 
at the simplicity of those sublonary toils. 
Within an hoar of his death he made a will, 
submitting his work to the judgment of the 
Church of Rome, in the communion of which 
he had lived and was about to die. He ad- 
dressed to Pope Urban the Eighth a letter, lay- 
ing the fruits of his studies at the feet of his 
holiness, ** approving, condemning, advancing, 
or retracting, as should be prescribed by the 
thunder of the apostolic see." Both the will 
and the letter were suppressed by his executors. 
Two years from the death Df its author had not 
elapsed, before the Augtutintu appeared in 
print. It was the signal of a contest which for 
nearly seventy years agitated the Sorbonne 
and Versailles, fired the enthusiasm of the 
ladies and the divines of France, and gave to 
her historians and her wits a theme, used with 
fatal success, to swell the tide of hatred and of 
ridicule — ^which has finally swept away the 
temporal greatness, and for awhile silenced 
the spiritual ministrations of the Galilean 
jhurch. 

Havmg aided largely ih the composition of 
this memorable treatise, St. Cyran exerted him- 
self with still greater effect in building up a 
society for the maintenance and promulgation 
of the principles it established. Angelique 
Amauld and the sisterhood of Port-Royal were 
now settled at Paris, but they were still the 
proprietors of the deserted monastery; and 
there were gradually assembled a college of 
learned men, bound by no monastic vows, and 
living according to no positive rule, Benedic- 
tine or Franciscan. They were chiefly disciples 
of St. Cjnran, and under his guidance had re- 
tired from the world to consecrate their lives 
to penitence, to their own spiritual improve- 
ment, and to the instruction of mankind. 

Of this number was Antoine Le Maitre. At 
the age of twenty-seven, he had been advanced 
to the rank of councellor of state, and enjoyed 
at the bar an unrivalled reputation for learning 
and for eloquence. When he was to speak, 
even the churches were abandoned. Quitting 
their pulpits the preachers assisted to throng 
the hall of the palace of justice ; and some of 
the most celebrated among them actually ob- 
tained from their superiors a permanent dis- 
pensation from their ecclesiastical duties at 
such seasons, that they might improve in the 
art of public speaking by listening to the great 
advocate. When he spoke, the di^light of the 
audience broke out into bursts of applause, 
which the judges were unable or unwilling to 
repress. ** I would rather be the object of those 
plaudits than enjoy all the glory of my lord the 
cardinal,'* was the somewhat hazardous ex- 
clamation of one of his friends, as he joined, 
heart and hand, in the universal tumult 

Far different was the estimate which his de- 
vout mother had formed of the prospects of her 
son. She was one of the sisters of Angelique 
Amauld, and amidst the cares of conjugal life 
".herished a piety at least as pure and as ardent 
ms ever burned in the bosom of a Carthusian. 
In the wealth and glory which rewarded his 
forensic eminence she could see only allure- 



ments, to which (so she judged^ his peace oi 
earth, and his meetness for a nolier state of 
being beyond the grave mast be sacrificed 
She mourned over his fame, and prayed thit 
her child might be abased, so in due seasra 
he might be exalted. It happened that his 
aunt Madame D^Andilly, in jthe last awfal 
scene of life, was attended by her kindred, and 
amongst the rest by Le Maitre. Her ti^^^ 
eye was fixed on the crucifix borne in the hand 
of St Cjrran, as she listened to his Toice, now 
subdued to its gentlest accents, and breathiag 
hope, and peace, and consolation. It was ts 
though some good angel had overpassed ibe 
confines of the earthly and heavenly worlds, to 
give utterance, in human language, to emotioas 
sacred as his own high abode, and to thoogliti 
as lofty as his own celestial nature. The great 
orator listened, and wondered, and wept Aa 
eloquence such as even his fervent imagiiuh 
tion had never before conceived, en^ralkd 
and subdued his inmost sooL It was bat a 
soft whisper in the chamber of death ; but ia 
those gentle tones, and to that weeping com- 

Sany, were spoken words, compared with whidi 
is own eloquence appeared to him triviil, 
harsh, and dissonant as the bowlings of the fi^ 
rest And when his dying relative's last sigh 
was heard, accompanied by the solemn bene- 
diction, " Depart, O Christian soul ! from this 
world, in the name of the Almighty God who 
created you," lie Maitre felt that the bonds 
which attached him to that world were foreTcr 
broken. He yielded himself to the spiritnal 
guidance of St Cjnran ; resigned his office and 
his calling ; and plunged into a retreat, where 
in solitude, silence, and continued penances, 
he passed the remaining twenty-one years of 
his life. By the advice of his confessor, the 
execution of this design was postponed tiU the 
close of the annual session of the courts. Is 
the interval he resumed his ordinary emploj* 
ments, but the spirit which till then had ani- 
mated his efforts was gone. He became languid 
and unimpressive ; and one of the judges was 
heard to mutter, that, after all, the real power 
of Le Maitre was that of persuading to sleepi 
This was too much even for a penitent Fix- 
ing his eye on the critic, he once more som- 
moned his dormant strength, and pouring forth 
all the energies of his soul in one last and 
most triumphant speech, he for ever quitted 
the scene of his forensic f^ories. At Port-Rojil 
he appropriately charged himself with the care 
of the proprietary interests of the house. A 
village judge in the neighbourhood was once 
attended by the illustrious advocate on a ques- 
tion of the purchase of some bullocks. As- 
tounded by his eloquence, (so runs the story,) 
the judge fell on his knees before the pleader, 
professing his unworthiness to preside in his 
presence, and imploring that diey might eXf 
change places. A more likely tale records 
that the booksellers had got up, during Le 
Maitre's retreat, an edition of his speeches full 
of interpolations and errors. At ** the request 
of friends," though not with the consent of his 
confessors, the orator undertook a corrected 
edition. His spiritual guides interfered. Thef 
prescribed, as a new species of penance, thai 
he shoi;ild silently acquiesce in this inroad oi 
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Ins fame as a speaker. The penitent sab- 
mitied, bat not so the booksellers. They 
(worldly men !) talked loudly of violated pro- 
mises, and of sheets rendered useless. He 
listened to discourses on the duty of mortifying 
diese last movements of vain glory. Under 
Ike excitement of the dispute, his health, al- 
nady enfeebled by his mode of life, gave way. 
A, fever decided the question against the pub- 
lishers ; and Le Mailre was doomed at length 
to die the victim of the brilliant career he had 
so long and resolutely abandoned. 

His brother Mons. de Sericourt was another 
of the converts of 8t Cyran. De Sericourt 
had served with distinction under Cond^. He 
was taken prisoner at the seige of Philipsberg, 
and effect^ his escape by leaping from the 
walls of the fortress at the imminent hazard of 
his life. Under the deep impression, which 
this incident left on his mind, of the protecting 
care of Providence, he returned to Paris, where 
his first object was to visit his brother, the re- 
port of whose retreat from the bar had filled 
aim with astonishment He found him (the 
words are Fontaine's) in a kind of a tomb, where 
be was buried alive ; his manner bespeaking 
all the gloom of penitence. De Sericourt was 
shocked, and in vain endeavoured to recognise 
Le Maitre in the person who stood before him. 
Immediately changing his demeanour, Le 
Maitre embraced his brother with looks full of 

Eyety and spirit, exclaiming, ** Behold the Le 
litre of former days! He is dead to the 
world, and now desires only to die to himself. 
I have spoken enough to men. Henceforth I 
wish to converse only with God. I have ex- 
erted myself in vain to plead the cause of 
others. Now I am to pleaxl my own. Do you 
intend to pay me the same compliment which 
I receive from the world at large, who believe 
and publish that I have gone niad V* Nothing 
ooold be more remote from the judgment of 
Ibe soldier. Instead of regarding his brother 
as mad, he aspired to share his solitude, and 
succeeded. Under the direction of St. Cyran, 
be joined in the silence and austerities of the 
advocate. During the war of the princes he 
OBce more took up arms for the defence of 
Pbrt-Royal; but his monastic life was soon 
brought to a close. Philipsberg had in reality 
been attended with less danger. At the age of 
thirty-nine he died, a premature victim to fast- 
ings, vigils, confinement, and probably to ennuL 
RiM^ruils for Port-Royal were but seldom drawn 
firom the armies of the most Christian king, 
and could hardly have been draughted from a 
lass promising quarter. 

In this memorable brotherhood there was 
yet a third, Louis Isaac Le Maitre de Saci. 
At the early age of fourteen he was placed 
by bis aunt» the M^re Angelique, under the 
goidance of St. Cyran. From that prophetic 
ere the future eminence of his pupil was not 
Bidden. ** God will restore him to you, for his 
death would probably be the greatest loss which 
the church could sustain" — was the prediction 
with which St Cyran at once disclosed his 
own hopes and allayed the fears of De 8aci*s 
■lomer, as he watched over the sick-bed of her 
child. To insure the fulfilment of those hopes, 
te mind of the boy was sedulously trained. 



Absolute, unhesitating suboiission to human 
authority, as representing the Divine, was the 
cardinal principle of his education. Though 
himself one of the most conspicuous teachers 
of his age as a guide to others, he, on no sin- 
gle question, presumed to guide himself. If no 
other director could have been had, he would 
have placed himself under the direction of his 
valet, was the praise with which his friends 
expressed their admiration of his illustrious 
docility. By the advice or commands of St. 
Cyran, he accordingly, like his brothers, be- 
came one of the recluses of Port-Royal ; and 
like them, transferred to the support of the mo- 
nastery all his worldly wealth. With them also 
he surrendered himself up to penitence, to so- 
litude, and to silence ; and in their company 
supplied his emaciated frame with food which 
rather marked than satisfied its wants. Le 
Maitre thus describes one of the petiis ioupera 
of Port-Royal : — ** It is, you know, but a slight 
repast which they serve up for us in the even- 
ing; but it engages my brother De Saci as 
completely as th^ most simiptuous meaL For 
my own part, such is the warmth of my tem 
perament, the end of my good cheer follows so 
hard on its beginning, Uiat I can hardly tell 
which is which. When all is over with me, 
and I have nothing left to do but to wash my 
hands, I see my brother De Saci, as composed 
and as serious as ever, take up his quarter of 
an apple, peel it deliberately, cut it up with 
precision, and swallow it at leisure. Before 
he begins, I have more than half done. When 
his little all is over, he rises from table as light 
as when he sat down, leaving untouched the 
greater part of what was set before him, and 
walks off as seriously as a man who had been 
doing great things, and who never fasted ex- 
cept on fast-days.'* Poor Le Maitre ! the gay 
spirit which had animated the palace of justice 
had its transient flashes even in his ** living 
tomb;" though the smile was in this case 
lighted up at an absurdity which had well- 
nigh conducted his brother to that tomb where 
all life is extinct. Under these solemn paro- 
dies on what usually goes on at the dinner 
table, De Saci pined away ; and was rescued, 
not without extreme hazard, from the effects 
of his suicidal abstemiousness. He returned 
from the gates of death with a spirit unsub- 
dued and undaunted; for it was animated by 
hopes, and sustained by convictions which 
gave to that last enemv the aspect and the 
welcome of a friend. Admitted, in reluctant 
obedience to his confessor, to ordination as a 
priest, he assumed the office of director to the 
recluses of either sex at Port-Royal. Nature 
struggled in the bosom of Le Maitie against 
laying bare all the secrets of his soul to the 
inspection of the younger brother. But autho- 
rity prevailed. Their mother led the way, by 
S lacing herself under the direction of her son. 
Ilaize Pascal himself merely took the law of 
his conscience from the same revered lips. 
Days of persecution followed; and De Saci 
was driven from his retreat, and confined for 
more than two years in the Bastille. There 
was fulfilled the prediction of St. Cyran. Fon- 
taine, the bosom friend of De Saci, was the 
associate of his prison hours. They wers 
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hours of soffering and of "pain. Bnt they had 
been ill-exchanged for the brightest and the 
most joyous passed by the revellers in the gay 
city beneath them. In those hoars, De Saei 
executed, and his friend transcribed, that trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures which to this 
moment is regarded in France as the most 
perfect version in their own or in any other 
modem tongue. While yet under the charge 
of St. Cjrran, the study of the divine oracles 
was the ceaseless task of De Saci. In mature 
life, it had been his continual delight ; in the 
absence of every other solace, it possessed his 
mind with all the energy of a master passion. 
Of the ten thousand chords which there blend 
together in sacred harmony, there was not one 
which did not awaken a responsive note in the 
heart of the aged prisoner. In a critical know- 
ledge of the sacred text he may have had many 
superiors, bat none in that exquisite sensibility 
to the grandeur, the pathos, the superhuman 
wisdom, and the awful purity of the divine 
original, without which none cad truly appre- 
hend, or accurately render into another idiom, 
the sense of the inspired writers. Even the 
habitual prostration of his judgment to a 
human authority, believed to be divine, aided 
him as a translator. It forbade, indeed, the 
correction of errors, but it imparted freedom 
and confidence to the expression of all that he 
acknowledged as truth. Protestants may with 
justice except to many a passage of De Saci*s 
translation ; but they will, we fear, search their 
own libraries in vain for any, where the au- 
thor's unhesitating assurance of the real sense 
of controverted words permits his style to flow 
with a similar absence of constraint, and an 
equal warmth and glow of diction. 

Fontaine, the humble companion of his bibli- 
cal labours, had also been one of the penitents 
of De Saci. He was a man of learning, and 
his '' M^ moires sur M*M. de Port-Royal," be- 
speak a nature gentle, aflectionate, and devout 
But to saturate his memory with the discourse 
of minds more exalted than his own, and to 
minister to them in collating or transcribing 
the books on which they were employed, li- 
mited his humble desires. He was success- 
ively the amanuensis of De Saci, and the secre- 
tary of the " great Amauld." With the excep- 
tion of Pascal, a name so great does not appear 
among the disciples of St Cyran, or the in- 
mates of Port-RojraU 

Antoine Amauld was the youngest child of 
the parents of the Mdre Angelique: he was 
consiequenUv the uncle of Le Maitre, De Seri- 
eourt, and De Saci. From his earliest years 
tiie reputation of his genias and learning had 
Tendered him the object of universal notice 
and expectation. Richelieu himself is recorded 
to have stolen silently into his chamber, to 
enjoy the unpremeditated conversation of the 
yoang student The cardinal had no apparent 
reason to dread that in this case his advances 
would be repulsed; fur Amauld possessed se- 
veral rich benefices, dressed in the fashion, 
and even kept a carriage. Bat repulsed they 
were, and by the influence of the man to whom 
similar allurements had been presented in vain. 
In his dungeon at Vincennes, St Cyran re- 
ceived a visit from the young abb^. That 



almost magical influence was again exeitd 
with irresistible power. Amauld renounced 
his preferments, assumed the garb of penii 
tence, and became the companion of his n^ 
phews, Le Maitre and Sericourt, in their ausi 
tere retirement This abandonment of dit 
world was not, however, so absolute, but thit 
he still sought the rank of a woemSf or felknr 
of the Sorbonne. By the authority of Ricl» 
lieu, his claims were rejected. But not evn 
the cardinal could obstract t6e advancement 
of so eminent a teholar and divine' to the dig- 
nity of a doctor in divinity. " To defend tbe 
truth, if necessary, to the death," was in thoss 
days one of the vows of such a graduate— 
vows, it is to be feared, light as air with most 
men, but, in this instance, engraven as with a 
pen of iron on the soul of the new professor of 
theology. A year had scarcely elapsed siocs 
he had received from the lips of his dying nu>* 
ther an adjuration to be fiuthful in the defence 
of trath at the expense, were it possibly of 
a thousand lives. Touched with the coinei* 
dence of his academical oath and of this ma> 
temal precept, he thenceforward existed bnt to 
combat for what he at least esteemed the trath; 
and endured poverty, exile, and reproach, ii 
he would have cheerfully submitted to death, 
in that sacred warfare. In controversy hi 
found his vocation, his triumph^ and perhaps 
his delight The author of more than a him- 
dred volumes, he was engaged in almost ii 
many contests. His great work. La frequenU 
Communion^ is essentially controversial! Ht 
warred with the Jesuits as a body ; and with 
several of their most eminent writers, as 8i^ 
mond, Nouet, and De Bonis, he carried ob 
separate debates. Apologies for St Cyran, 
Jansenius, and for the ladies of Port-Royal, 
flowed copiously from his ever ready peoi 
He assailed the metaphysical meditations of 
Des Cartes, and Malebranche's theory of mi* 
racles. Even with his friend and associate^ 
Nicole, he contended, on an attempt to ap|^ 
certain geometrical principles to the solutioii 
of some problems in divinity. Clliude, Maim- 
bourg, and Annat, were among his adversa- 
ries. The mere list of his works occiqiics 
twenty-six closely printed octavo pages. A 
rapid analysis of them fills a large volume. If 
that compilation may be tmsted, (be would be 
a bold man who should undertake to verify |t) 
the vast collection of books which bear the 
name of Antoine Amauld scarcely contain i 
tract, except those on mathematics, in which 
he is not engaged in theological or scientific 
strife with some antagonist In the catalognei 
of course, appears the celebrated treatise Jk 
la PerpetuUe de la Foi twr rEueharUiie, a work 
rewaitled with higher applause than any other 
of his avowed writings. Twen^-seven bishops 
and twenty doctors prefaced it with eulogies 
on the leaming, piety, talents, and orthodoxy 
of the illustrious author. He dedicated it to 
Clement DC, and was repaid with the most 
glowing compliments. Perhaps a still more 
gratifying tribute to his success was the con- 
version to the Roman Catholic faith of To* 
renne, of which this book was the occasion; 
and yet nothing is more certain than that th« 
real author was not Amauld, but Nicole, h 
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the title-page of a book, design^ed to refute the 
formidable Claude, the two friends judged the 
name of a doctor of the church would avail 
more than that of a simple tonsure — a literary 
and pioas fraud, which it is impossible to ez- 
ense ; and, on the side of Nicole, an example 
cyf zeal for a man's cause triumphing over his 
love of fame, to which it would not be easy'to 
find a parellel. Such, however, was the height 
of Amauld's reputation, and such the affluence 
of his mind, that it is scarcely reasonable to 
attribute this disengenuous proceeding to self- 
ish motives. Few men have been more ena- 
moured of the employments, or less covetous 
of the rewards, of a literary life. For nearly 
direescore years he lived pen in hand, except 
when engaged in devotion, or in celebrating 
the offices of the church of Port-Rojral on oc- 
casions of peculiar dignity. His was one of 
those rare natures to which intellectual exer- 
tion brings relief rather than lassitude ; thus 
giving to feebler understanding the assurance, 
that the living spirit which is in man, if dis- 
imited from the burdens of mortality, would be 
capable of efforts commensurate with an im- 
mortal existence. 

His book, de la freguenie Cdmmunion, was 
the commencement of the seventy years' reli- 

?lous war which ended in the destruction of 
ort-RoyaL To restore the severe maxims of 
Christian antiquity respecting the spiritual 
qualification of communicants, and thus to 
raise a standard of church membership incom- 

rably more exalted than that which prevailed 
his own generation, was the avowed object 
of Amauld. His scarcely concealed purpose 
was to chastise the lax morality to which the 
Jesuits had lent their sanction ; and to repel 
their attacks on the more rigid system of &t 
C^ran. Revised in his prison by that father 
01 the faithful, and sheltered by the commenda- 
tion of divines of every rank and order, the 
book — forbearing in style, lofty in sentiment, 
replete with various learning, and breathing 
an eloquence at once animated by unhesitating 
fkith, and chastened by the most profound hu- 
mility — ^broke like a peal of thunder over the 
heads of his startled antagonists. Such was 
the fury of their resentment, that the Marshid 
de Vihe sagaciously observed, ** There must be 
tome secret in all this. The Jesuits are never 
to excited when nothing but the glory of Ood 
is at stake." Though at first struck down by 
the censures of a conclave of bishops, with 
Mazarin at their head, Nouet, the great advo- 
cate of the society, returned again and again 
to the assault Pulpits fulminated, presses 
groaned. On the one side the Sorbonne in- 
Toked the aid of the civil power, then in feeble 
hands ; on the other, the Jesuits appealed to the 
papal see, then rising in new vigour from the 
disasters of the preceding century. Amauld 
was cited by the pope, and required by the 
cardinal minister of France to appear in his 
own defence at Rome. Against this infringe- 
ment of the ChUlican liberties, the university, 
the Sorbonne, and the Parliament of Paris re- 
monstrated, but Mazarin was inflexible. 

The holy see took cognisance of the cause, 
though the person of the accused was beyond 
their reach. In his absence, that infallible tri- 



bunal decided not to let the world know 
whether, of the thirty erroneous opinions im* 
puted to Amauld, twenty and nine were hereti- 
cal or not Amauld himself, however, was 
unable to stand his ground. For twenty-five 
years together, he was compelled to live in a 
voluntary concealment; which his enemies 
had not the power, nor perhaps \he wish, to 
violate. His retirement was passed in the 
monastery of Port-Royal, or in one of the ad* 
jacent hermitages. 

That ancient seat of their order had now 
been long desert^ by*his sister Angelique and 
her associates. Their residence at Paris had 
not been unfruitful of events. They had ex- 
changed the jurisdiction of 4he general of their 
order for that of the archbishop of Paris. On 
the resignation of Angelique, the abbatial 
dignity had beeti ihade elective in their houses 
An ineffectual scheme of devoting themselves 
to the perpetual adoration of the holy eucha- 
rist, had deeply exercised their thoughts. Oc- 
casional miracles had awakened or rewarded 
their piety. An inspired litany (so it is be- 
lieved) had fallen insensibly from the pen of 
sister Agnes, which eight doctors censured, St 
Cyran vindicated, and the pope suppressed. 
From his prison at Vincennes, their great 
apologist directed their consciences, and guided 
them to the office of educating children of their 
own sex — a wise and happy project, which 
brought back into the sphere of ordinary du- 
ties, minds soaring with indefinite aims into 
the regions of mysticism; and wasting, in efforts 
for an ideal perfection, talents eminently fitted 
to bless and to improve mankind. To restore 
the sisterhood to the quiet valley wh^re their 
prredecessors. had worshipped, was the next 
care of St Cjrran. True, it threatened their 
lives; but ''is it not," he asked, •''as well to 
serve God in a hospital as in a church, if such 
be his pleasure 1" " Are any prayers more ac- 
ceptable than those of the afflicted?" Ange- 
lique's heart had a ready answer to such ques- 
tions from such an inquirer. In that sequestered 
church where angels, and a still more awful 
presence, had once dwelt, they could not but 
still abide, (such was his assurance,) and she 
returned to seek them there. She came, at- 
tended by a large proportion of the ladies of 
Port-Royal, hailed by the poor and aged, whom 
in former times she had cherished, and wel- 
comed by her kinsmen and the companions 
of their religious solitude. It was their first 
and only meeting. Les Granges (a farm- 
house on the hill-side) became the residence 
of the recluses, the gates of the monastery 
closing on the nuns. Bound by no monastic 
vows, the men addressed themselves to such 
employments as each was supposed best quali- 
fied to fill. Schools for the instruction of youth 
in every branch of literature and science were 
kept by Lancelot, Nicole, Fontaine, and De 
Saci. Some laboured at translations of the 
fathers, and other works of piety. Amauld ap- 
plied his ceaseless toils in logic, geometry, rneta* 
physics, and theological debate. Physicians 
of high celebrity exercised their art in all the 
neighbouring villages. 

Le Maitre and other eminent lawyers ad- 
dressed themselves to the work of arbitrating 
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ia all the dissensions of the vicinage. There 
were to be seen gentlemen working assidu- 
ously as vine-dressers ; officers making shoes ; 
noblemen sawing timber and repairing win- 
dows; a society held together by no vows; 
governed by no corporate laws ; subject to no 
common superior ; pursuing no joint designs, 
yet all living in unbroken harmony ; all follow- 
ing their respective callings ; silent, grave, ab- 
stracted, self-afflicted by fastings, watchings, 
and humiliations — a body of penitents on their 
painful progress through a world which they 
had resolved at once to serve and to avoid. 
From year to year, till death or persecution 
removed them from the valley of Port-Royal, 
the members of this singular association ad- 
hered pertinaciously to their design ; nor among 
their annals will be found more, we think, than 
a single name on which rests the imputation 
of infidelity, or fickleness of purpose. To the 
nuns, indeed, no such change was possible. 
Like the inhabitants of Les Granges, they em- 
ployed themselves in educating the children 
of the rich and the poor, in almsgiving, and in 
other works of mercy. Their renunciation of 
secular cares was combined (no common alli- 
ance) with an entire superiority to all secular 
interests. Angelique, now the elected abbess, 
and in that character the ruler of the tempo- 
ralities of the convent, exhibited a princely 
spirit of munificence — nourished and sustained 
by the most severe and self-denying economy. 
She and her sisterhood reserved for themselves 
little more than a place in their own list of 
paupers. So firm was her reliance on the Di- 
vine bounty, and so abstemious her use of it, 
that she hazarded a long course of heroic im- 
providence, justified by the event and ennobled 
by the motive, but at once fitted and designated 
rather to excite the enthusiasm of ordinary 
mortals, than to afford a model for their imita- 
tion. Buildings were erected both at Port- 
Royal de Paris and Port-Royal des Champs ; 
in the serene majesty of which the worshipper 
might discern an appropriate vestibule to the 
temple made without hands, towards which his 
adoration was directed. Wealth was never 
permitted to introduce, nor poverty to exclude 
any candidate for admission as a novice or a 
pupil. On one occasion twenty thousand francs 
were given as a relief to a distressed commu- 
nity; on another, four times that sum were re- 
stored to a benefactress, whose heart repented 
a bounty which she had no longer the right to 
reclaim. Their regular expenditure exceeded 
by more than seven-fold their certain income ; 
nor were they ever disappointed iu their 
assurance, that the annual deficiency of more 
than forty thousand francs would be supplied 
by the benevolence of their fellow Christians. 
What was the constraining force of charity, 
Angelique had learned from the study of her 
own heart, and she relied with a well-founded 
confidence on the same generous impulse in 
the hearts of others. The grace, the gayety, 
and tenderness of her nature, which might 
have embellished courts and palaces, were 
drawn into continual exercise to mitigate the 
anguish of disease, to soot*he the wretched, and 
to instruct the young. Her hands ministered 
day and night to the relief of those whose ma- 



ladies were loathsome or contagions, and bet 
voice allayed their terrors. With playful ia* 
genuity she would teach her associates how to 
employ the vestments, the furniture, and, when 
other resources failed, even the sacred plate 
of the monastery, in clothing the naked, though 
it left themselves in want, and in feeding the 
hungry, though it deprived themselves of all 
present resources. While distributing not 
merely to the necessities of the indigent, bat 
to the relief of persons of her own rank in lift, 
there was in the bosom of Angelique a feeling 
which revolted not against dependence on aim, 
for her vows of poverty required it, but against 
soliciting aid even from her nearest kindred ^- 
a feeling condemned as human, perh^s, in 
her stem self-judgment, but assuredly one of 
those Amotions which the best of our race are 
the last to relinquish. And if it be true, as 
true it surely is, that to the culture and exe^ 
cise of the benevolent affections, as an nltimaie 
end all other ends of human life — knowledge, 
practical skill, meditative power, self-control, 
and the rest — are but subservient means, who 
shall deny to such a course of life as that of 
the nuns of Port-Royal, the praise of wisdom, 
however ill he may judge of the wisdom which 
established and maintained conventieal insti- 
tutions ? Some affections, indeed, they could 
not cultivate. Two of the deepest and the 
richest mines of their nature, maternal and 
conjugal love, lay un wrought and unexplored. 
Tet they lived, as wisdom we are told ought 
to live, with children round their knees ; tnun- 
ing them for every office in life, if not with a 
mother's yearnings, with perhaps somethmg 
more than a mother's prudence. Over this 
singular theocracy, male and female, presided 
St. Cjrran, exercising from his dungeon a su- 
preme authority ; and under him ruled Antoine 
Singlin, the general confessor both of the r^ 
cluses and the nuns. In the conduct of souls, 
(such is the appropriate style^ Singlin was 
supposed to excel all the professors of that 
most critical science. Pascal, De Saci, and 
Amauld sat at his feet with eh^d-like dociUty. 
Ministers of state, advocates, and bishops, 
crowded reverently round his pulpit; yet b^ 
the confession, or rather the boast of his disch 
pies, he was distinguished neither by leamingi 
talents nor eloquence. The mystery of his 
absolute dominion over intellects so incom* 
parably superior to his own, is partly, at leas^ 
dispelled by what remains of his writings. 
They indicate a mind at once discriminating 
and devout, conversant alike with human ni* 
ture and with the Divine, exerting all its powers 
to penetrate the labyrinth of man's heart, and 
recruiting these powers by habitual comma* 
nion with the source of wisdom. 

Guided by such pastors, the Port-Royalists 
were following out a progress more tranqml 
than that of John Bunyan's Pilgrim, when the 
wars of Fronde rudely scattered the shepherd 
and the flock. Most of the nuns fled for refoge 
to Paris, but the recluses (they were Preoch- 
men still) appeared three hundred strong, in 
defence of tneir sequestered valley. Above 
their hair-shirts glittered coats of mail. As the 
last notes of the anthem died away, the uum- 
pet summoned the worshippers to militaiy esp 
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ereises. Spears and helmets flashed through 
the woods — plumes waved over many a fur- 
rowed hrow — intrenehments> which may still 
be traced, where thrown up ; and the evening- 
gun, the watchword, and the heavy tread of 
eftvalry, broke a silence till then undisturbed, 
except by the monastic choir, or the half- 
uttered prayer of some lonely penitent De 
Sericourt felt once again his pulse beat high 
as he drew out the martial column, and raised 
the long forgotten words of peremptory com- 
mand. But ere long a voice more subdued, 
though not less peremptory, was heard to si- 
lence his. De 8aci*s heart mourned over this 
reliance on an arm of flesh. Watching the 
first pause in the new enthusiasm of his asso- 
ciates, he implored them to lay aside their 
weapons ; and in long-sufiering to submit them- 
•elvcs and their course to the Supreme Dis- 
poser of events. At an instant the whole aspect 
of Port-Royal was changed. Students returned 
to their books, penitents to their cells, and han- 
dicral^smen to their ordinary labours. It was 
a change as sudden and as complete as when, 
at the bidding of the Genius, the crowded 
Vridge and the rushing river disappeared from 
the eyes of Mirza, leaving before him nothing 
bat the long hollow valley of Bagdad, with 
oxen, sheep, and camels grazing on the sides 
of it 

To one inmate of Port-Royal the terrors of 
an impending war had brought no disquietude. 
Angeliqne remained there, the guardian angel 
of the place. Hundreds of ruined peasants 
were daily fed by her bounty. ''Perhaps I 
shall not be able'' (the quotation is from one 
of her letters written at the time) ** to send you 
a letter to-morrow, for all our horses and asses 
are dead with hunger. Oh! how little do 
piinces know the detailed horrors of war. AU 
the provender of the beasts we have been 
obliged to divide between ourselves and the 
•tarving poor. We have concealed as many 
of the peasants and of their cattle as we could, 
in our monastery, to save them from being 
mardered and losing all their substance. Our 
dormitory and the chapter-house are full of 
hnrses ; — we are almost stifled by being pent 
Qp with these beasts, but we could not resist 
the piercing lamentations of the starving and 
the heart-broken poor. In the cellar we have 
eoneealed forty cows. Our court-3rards and 
ont-houses are stufied full of fowls, turkeys, 
docks, geese, and asses. The church is piled 
op to the ceiling with com, oats, beans, and 
peas, and with caldrons, kettles, and other 
Oungs belonging to the cottagers. Our laun- 
dry is filled by the aged, the blind, the maimed, 
the halt, and infants. The infirmary is full of 
sick and wounded. We have torn up all our 
tags and linen clothing to dress their sores ; 
we have no more, and are now at our wits' end. 
We dare not ^ into the fields for any more, 
at they are full of marauding parties. We 
hear that the abbey of St C^rran has been 
burned and pillaged! Our own is threatened 
with an attack every day. The cold weather 
alone preserves us from pestilence. We are 
•o closely crowded, that deaths happen con- 
tinoally. God, however, is with us, and we 
are at peace." • 



That Inward peace wnich Angeliqne was 
thus enabled to maintain during the horrors 
of civil war, was soon to be exposed to a more 
arduous trial. To the baffled antagonists of Aj> 
nauld, Port-Royal was an abomioation. There 
dwelt in safety their intended victim, piving 
his dreaded pen, surrounded by his kindred 
his scholars, and his allies ; and all engaged in 
the same contest with the casuistry, &e theo- 
logy, and the morals of the society of Jesus. 
Against those devoted enemies one Brisacier, 
a Jesuit, led the assault His articles of im- 
peachment bore that they despised the Eucha- 
rist, that the^ had neither holy water nor 
images in their churches, and that they prayed 
neither to the Virgin nor the Saints. Vain the 
clearest refutation of calumnies so shocking 
to the Catholic ears, and vain the archiepis- 
copal thunders which rebuked the slanderer. 
Father Meignier, of the same holy company, 
denounced to the astonished world a secret 
conspiracy against the religion of Christ, the 
leaders of which were the abbot of St Cyran 
and Antoine Amauld — the Voltaire and ti^e 
Diderot of their age. But human credulity 
has its limits, and Meignier had overstepped 
them. For a moment Uie assailants paused ; 
but at last, the womb of time, fertile in prodi- 
gies, gave birth to the far-famed '* five propo- 
sitions" of Father Coruet — a palpable obscure, 
lying in the dim regions of psychological divi- 
nity, and doomed for successive generations 
to perplex, to exasperate, and to overwhelm 
with persecution, or with ridicule, no incon- 
siderable part of the Christian world. That 
these five dogmas on the mystery of the divine 
grace, were to be found within the AuguMiimu 
of Jansenius, was not the original charge. 
They were at first denounced by Coruet as 
opinions drawn from the work of the bishop 
of Ypres, by Amauld and other doctors of the 
Gallican church, and by them inculcated on 
their own disciples. Innocent the Tenth con- 
demned the propositions as heretical ; and to 
the authority of the Holy See, Amauld and his 
friends implicitly bowed. In a wood-cut pre- 
fixed to this papal constitution by the triumph- 
ant Jesuits, Jansenius appeared in his episco- 
pal dress, but accoutred with the aspect, the 
wings, and the other well-known appendages 
of an evil spirit, around whom were playing 
die lightnings of the Vatican. 

The man and the heresy thus happily dis- 
posed of, a single question remained — Were 
the peccant propositions to be found in the 
Au^uiintu? Amauld declared that he had 
smiled the book from end to end, and could 
not find them there. That there they were 
nevertheless to be found, the Jesuits as strong- 
ly asserted. To have quoted by chapter and 
page the offensive passages, would have spoiled 
the most promising quarrel which had arisen 
in the church since the close of the Tridentine 
Council. Still-bom must then have perished 
the ever-memorable distinction of the droit and 
the faU — the drtdt being the justice of the papal 
censure, which all Catholics admitted — (tie fait 
being the existence, in the Augu^tinus^ of the 
censured propositions, which all Jansenists 
denied. Tiie vulgar mode of trial by quota* 
tion, being discarded, nothing remained bat 
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trial by authority. Annat, the king's confessor, a 
Jesait in religion, and Mazarin, the king's mi- 
nister, a Jesait in politics, each, from different 
motives, found his account in humiliating the 
Port-Royalists. Selected by them, a conclave 
of Parisian doctors decreed that the frtre pro- 
positions were in the book, and should be in 
the book. A papal bull affirmed their sentence, 
and then a second conclave required all the 
ecclesiastics, and all the religious communi- 
ties of France, to subscribe their assent to the 
order which had thus affiliated these bastard 
opinions on poor Jansenius, That such a de- 
fender of the faith as Antoine Amauld should 
receive their mandate in silence, the authors 
of it neither wished nor expected. In words ex- 
actly transcribed, though not avowedly quoted, 
from Chrysostome and Augustine, he drew up 
his own creed on the questions of grace and 
free-will; and in good round terms acquitted 
the Bishop of Tpres of having written more or 
less. A third conclave censured the apologist, 
unconscious apparently that their fulminations 
would reach the holy fathers of Constantioople 
and Hippo. They at least reached the object 
at which they in reality aimed. ** Could the 
most Christian king permit that penitent re- 
cluses and young children should any longer 
assemble for instruction, under the influence 
of a man convicted of heresy on the subject of 
efficacious grace, and unable or unwilling to 
find in the Augustintta what the pope himself 
had said might be found there r' Anne of 
Austria listened, Mazarin whispered, and she 
obeyed. Armed with her authority, her lieu- 
tenants appeared at Port-Royal to restore Les 
Oranges and the forests around it to their an- 
cient solitude ; and then had for ever fallen the 
glories of that sacred valley, but for an inci- 
dent so strange and opportune, as to force 
back the memory to the precipitate descent 
from Mount Ida of the Homeric deities, to 
rescue, in the agony of his fate, some panting 
hero on the field of Troy. 

Mademoiselle Perrier was the niece of Blaize 
Pascal. She was a child in her eleventh year, 
and a scholar residing in the monastery of 
Port-Royal. For three years and a half she 
had been affiicted with a Jutula laerymdUa. 
The adjacent bones had become carious, and 
the most loathsome ulcers disfigured her coun- 
tenance. AU remedies had been tried in vain ; 
the medical faculty had exhausted their re- 
sources. One desperate experiment remained 
—it was the actual cautery. For this the day 
was appointed, and her father had set out on a 
journey to be present at the operation. Now 
it came to pass that M. de la Potherie, who 
was at once a Parisian ecclesiastic, a great- 
uncle of Angelique and of Amauld, and an 
assiduous collector of relics, had possessed 
himself of one of the thorns composing the 
crown of which we read in the Evangelists. 
€}reat had been the curiosity of the various 
convents to see it, and the ladies of Port-Rojral 
had earnestly solicited that privilege. Accord- 
uigly, on the 24th of March, in the year 1656, 
the day of the week being Friday, and the 
week the third in Lent, a solemn procession 
of nuns, novices, and scholars, moved along 
the choir of the monastic church, chanting ap- 



propriate hjrmns, and each one, in her tun^ 
kissing the holy relic. When the turn of Ma 
demoiselle Perrier arrived, she, by the advid 
of the schoolmistress, touched her diseased 
eye with the thorn, not doubting that it would 
effect a cure. She regained her room, and thr 
malady was gone! The cure was instantly 
neous and complete. So strict, however, wu 
the silence of the abbey, especially in Leo^ 
that except to the companion who shared her 
chamber, Mademoiselle Perrier did not at fim 
divulge the miracle. On the following dqr 
the surgeon appeared with his instruments. 
The afflicted father was present ; ezhortatiou 
to patienpe were delivered ; and every prepa* 
ration was complete, when the astonished qie- 
rator for the first time perceived that ereiy 
svmptom of the disease had disappeared. AU 
Paris rang with the story. It reached the ear 
of the queen-mother. By her command, Mr. 
Felix, die principal surgeon to the long, inres- 
tigated and confirmed the narrative. Tht royal 
conscience was touched. Who but must be 
moved with such an attestation from on higb, 
of the innocence of a monastery divinely se- 
lected as the theatre of so great a miracle^ 
Anne of Austria recalled her Ueutenant Agak 
the recluses returned to their hermitages ; the 
busy hum of schoolboys was heard once more 
at Port-Royal ; and in his ancient retreat Ar- 
nauld was permitted to resume his unremittiiig 
labours. 

Time must be at some discount with any 
man who should employ it in adjusting the 
** balance of improbabilities" in such a case as 
this. But there is one indisputable marvel 
connected with it. The greatest genius, the 
most profound scholar, alid the most eminent 
advocate of that age, all possessing the most 
ample means of Imowledge, all carefully in* 
vestigated, all admitted, and all defended with 
their pens, the miracle of the' holy thorn. Bo* 
rope at that time produced no three men more 
profoundly conversant with the Jaws of the 
material world, with the laws of the human 
mind, and with the municipal law, than Pi»> 
cal, Amauld, and Le Maitre : and they were 
all sincere and earnest believers. Yet oor 
protestant incredulity utteriy rejects both the 
tale itself and the inferences drawn from it, 
and but for such mighty names, might yield to 
the temptation of regarding it as too contefflpt* 
ible for serious notice. Why is this t — a qaes> 
tion which volumes might be well employed 
to answer. In this place, a passing notice is 
all that can be given to it 

Antecedently to their investigation of the 
evidence, Pascal, Amauld and Le Maitre, may 
be supposed to have reduced their reasooinp 
on the subject^ the following syllogism >- 
The trae Church is distinguished from all 
others by the perennial possession of miraen- 
lous giAs : But the Church of Rome is the true 
church. Therefore, when a miracle is alleged 
to have happened to her fold, the presumptioB 
is not against, but in favour of the truth of the 
statement; and therefore, aided by that prs^ 
sumption, credit is due in such a case to testi* 
mony which would be insufficient to substan- 
tiate the fact under any other circumstaaee 
NegamuB mqjorem. It is not in the spirit «l 
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paradox, far less in that of irreverence or levity, 
(hat we would maintain the reverse — namely, 
that a church, really distinguished by the per- 
manent exisrcise of miraculous powers, would 
presumably be no/ a true church, but a false. 

ProbabiUty is the expectation of the recur- 
rence of usual sequences. Certainty is the ex- 
pectation of the recurrence of sequences be- 
lieved to be invariable. The disappointment 
of such an expectation may be the disclosure 
of some uniform sequence hitherto unknown : 
that is, of one of the laws of nature, or it may 
be a miracle— that is, the disturbance of those 
laws by some power capable of controlling 
them. He who alleges a miracle, alleges the 
existence of natural laws ; for there can be no 
exception where there is no rule. Now, to as^ 
eribe the laws of nature to any power but that 
of God, is atheism. To ascribe an habUual in- 
fringement of these laws to powers at once 
enbordinate and opposed to the divine, is con- 
sistent alike with piety and with reason. The 
analogies of natural and revealed religion not 
only permit, hut require, us thus to judge. For 
example ; the moral law of God is love. That 
law is habitually infringed by human selfish- 
ness. Submission to &e legitimate exercise 
of legitimate authority, is a law from heaven. 
That law is habitually infringed b^ human 
self-will. That within the range of his powers 
of action, man should be a free agent, is the 
divine law. That law, as we learn from the 
gospels, was habitually infringed in the case 
of demoniacs. That the blood of the dead 
should corrupt and not liquefy; that houses 
should be built and not fly : that diseases should 
be cured by therapeutics, or not at aU, are all 
physical laws of nature — that is, of God. Those 
phjTsical laws, we are told, are habitually in- 
fringed within the fold of the Roman Catholic 
Chqrch. Be it so. But if so, what is the in- 
ference! That the Roman Catholic Church 
is the depositary of divine truth, and the spe- 
cial object of divine favour? — We wot not 
Where sach truth resides, and such favour 
rests, there will be a harmony, not elsewhere 
to be found, with the general laws of the di- 
vine economy, and the general principles of 
die divine government The law is higher 
dian the anomaly. The rule is more worthy 
than the exception. That conformity to the 
eternal ordinances of heaven, whether psycho- 
logical or physical, should indicate the posses- 
sion of truth and holiness in a church, is in- 
telligible. That a systematic counteraction of 
any such ordinances should indicate the same, 
is not intelligible. If in any society any law 
of the divine government is habitually reversed, 
the inference would seem to be, that such a 
society is subject to the control of some power 
opposed to the divine. Will it be answered 
tnat ovenr disturbance of the laws of God must 
proceed from the Author of those laws, and B.U 
lest his agency and approbation 1 Why so 1 
Sis moral laws are violated every instant by 
rebel man, why not his physical laws by rebel 
angels ? Moses and raul, and that divine 
teacher to whom Pascal, Amauld, and Le 
Maitre, bowed their hearts and desired to bow 
their understandings,' all assure us that this is 
BO impossible supposition. Or will it be an- 



swered that such reasonings impugn the mi- 
racles of Christ hipiself ? If so, we at least 
abandon them as fallacious ; for, sooner should 
our right hand forget its cunning, than be em- 

Sloyed to write one word having that tendency, 
tut the cases are utterly dissimilar. Assume 
the reality both of the scries of miracles re- 
corded in the gospels, and of the perennial 
series of miracles ' recorded in the Roman 
Catholic legends, and it is perfectly consistent 
to discern in the one die seal of truth, and in 
the other the impress of error. Our Redeem- 
er's miracles blend in perfect harmony, though 
not in absolute unison, with those laws, physical 
and moral, which he established in the creation, 
and Ailfilled in the redemption of the world. 
In their occasion — ^in their object — in their ful- 
filment of prophecy — ^in their attendant doc- 
trine—and in their exceptional character, they 
are essentially oistinguisned from the perennial 
miracles of Rome. These are in absolute dis- 
cord with the laws which the miracles of Christ 
fulfil. U compelled to believe them true, we 
should not be compdled to refer them to a di- 
vine originaL But that the truth of such stories 
as that of the holy thorn should ever have 
commanded the assent of such men as Pascal, 
Amauld and Le Maitre, is» aAer all, a standing 
wonder, and can be accounted for only by re- 
membering that they assumed as inevitable, 
and hailed as invaluable, an inference which, 
as it seems to us, is not to be drawn from the 
premises, even if established. 

Judge as we may of the miraculous attesta- 
tion to die innocende of Port-Royal, which 
commanded the assent of Pascal, sentence is 
irreversibly passed by mankind on the prodigies 
wrought, at the same time and in the same 
cause, by the pen of that wonder-wotking con- 
troversialist In the whole compass of litera- 
ture, ancient and modem, there is probably no- 
thing in the same style which could bear a 
comparison with the *< Provincial Letters." 
Tlieir peculiar excellence can be illustrated 
only by Uie force of contrast; and, in that 
sense, the ''Letters of Junius" may afibrd the 
illustration. To either series of anonymous 
satires must be ascribed the praise of exquisite 
address, and of irresistible vigour. Each at- 
tained an immediate and lasting popttlanty; 
and each has exercised a' poweiful lofluence 
on the literature of succeeding times. But 
here all resemblance ends. No writer ever 
earned so much fame as Junius, with so little 
claim to the respect or gratitude of his readers 
He embraced no large principles ; he awakened 
no generous feelings ; he scarcely advocated 
any great social interest He gives equally 
litde proof of the love of man, and'of the love 
of books. He contributed nothing to the in- 
crease of knowledge, and but seldom ministered 
to blameless delight His topics and his 
thoughts were all of the passing day. His in- 
vective is merciless and extravagant ; and the 
veil of public spirit is barely thrown over his 
personal antipathies and inordinate self-es- 
teem. No man was ever so greatly indebted 
to mere style ; yet, with all its recommenda* 
tions, his is a style eminently vicious. It is 
laboured, pompous, antithetical — never self* 
forgetful, never flowing freely, never in n- 
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pose. The admiration he extorts is yielded 
g^ndgingly; nor is there any book so univer- 
sally reaid which might become extinct with 
so little loss to the world as ** The Letters of 
Junius/' Reverse all this, an^ yon have the 
characteristics of the "Provincial Letters.** 
Their language is but the transparent, elastic, 
unobtrusive medium of thought It moves 
with such quiet gracefulness as entirely to es- 
cape attention, until the matchless perspicacity 
of discussions, so incomprehensible under any 
management but his, forces on the mind an in- 
quiry into the causes of so welcome a pheno- 
menon. Pascal's wit, even when most formi- 
dable, is so tempered by kindness, as to show 
that the infliction of pain, however salutary, 
was a reluctant tribute to his supreme love of 
truth. His playfulness is like the ' laugh of 
childhood — ^the buoyancy of a heart which has 
no burden to throw off, and is gay without an 
eflbrt. His indignation is never morose, vin- 
dictive, or supercilious : it is but philanthropy 
kindling into righteous anger and generous re- 
sentment, and imparting to them a tone of aw- 
ful majesty. The unostentatious master of all 
learning, he finds recreation in toils which 
would paral3rze an ordinary understanding; 
yet so sublimated is that learning with the 
spirit of philosophy, as to make him heedless 
of whatever is trivial, transient, and minute, 
except as it suggests or leads to what is com- 
prehensive and eternal. But the canons of 
mere literary criticism were never designed to 
measure that which constitutes the peculiar 
greatness of the author of the ** Provincial Let- 
ters.*' His own claim was to be tried by his 
peers — by those, who in common with him, 
possess a mental vision purified by contem- 
plating that light in which is no darkness at 
all, and afiections enlarged by a benevolence 
which, having its springs in heaven, has no 
limits to its diffusion on earth. Among his 
ascetic brethren in the valley of Port-Royal, he 
himself recognised the meet, if not the impar- 
tial judges of his labours. They hailed with 
transport an ally, who, to their own sanctity of 
manners, and to more than their own genius, 
added popular arts to which they could make 
no pretension. Perhaps they were taught by 
the excellent M. Singlin to regard and censure 
such exultation as merely human. That great 
spiritual anatomist probably rebuked and 
punished the glee which could not but agitate 
the innermost folds of Amauld's heart, as he 
read his apologist's exquisite analysis of the 
Pouvoir Proehmn, and of the Graces Suffisanies 
qui ne sorit pas efficaces. For history records 
the misgivings of Mademoiselle Pascal, how 
far M. Singlin would put up with the indomit- 
able gayety which would still chequer with 
some gleams of mirth her brother's cell at Les 
Granges, even after his preternatural ingenuity 
had been exhausted in rendering it the most 
desolate and cheerless of human abodes. 

Whatever may have been his treatment of his 
illustrious penitents, the good man was not 
long permitted to guide them through their 
weary pilgrimage. The respite obtained for 
Port-Royal by the holy thorn and the " Provin- 
cial Letters," expired with the death of Mazarin 
and with the authority of the queen-mother. 



Louis began, as he believed, to act for himseli 
-^a vain attempt for a man who could nevei 
think for himself. The genius, such as it was, 
of the dead minister, had still the mastery over 
the inferior mind of the surviving monarch. 
Louis had been taught by the cardinal to fear 
and to hate De Retz, Jansenism, and Port-RoyiL 
Poor Singlin was therefore driven away, and 
in due time consigned to the Bastille. At tlie 
bidding of the kmg, a synod of the clergy of 
France drew up an anti-Jansenist test, to be 
taken by all ecclesiastics, and by all religions 
communities, male and female ; fortified, of 
course, by effective penalties. They were all 
required to subscribe their names to a declara- 
tion that the ** five propositions,** in iheir hereti- 
cal sense, were to be found in the Augustams^ 
with no exception in favour of those who had 
never seen the book, or of those who could not 
read Latin. Nor was this an ineffectual m^ 
nace. Blow after blow fell on those who re- 
fused, and even on those who were expected 
to refcise, thus to condemn the bishop of Ypres. 
Port-Royal was formost among such obdurate 
recusants. Their schools, male and female 
were dispersed. Arnauld and the other re- 
cluses were banished from the valley. IIm 
admission of novices and postuiantes was in- 
terdicted to the abbess; and her ancient monas- 
tery was threatened with suppression as con- 
tumacious and heretical. 

Angelique Arnauld was now sinking under 
the pressure of infirmity and of old age. Half 
a century had elapsed since the commencement 
of her reforms, and her tale of threescore yean 
and ten had been fully told ; but ere she yielded 
her soul to him who gave it, she rose from her 
dying bed to make one more effort for the pr^ 
servation of the house, so long devoted, under 
her guidance, to works of mercy and to exer 
cises of penitence and prayer. Surrounded b]r 
a throng of weeping children, and by her eldest 
associates maintaining their wonted compo- 
sure, she, for the last time, quitted Port-Rojal 
des Champs, giving and receiving benedictions, 
and went to die at the convent of Port-Rojil 
de Paris. She found the gates guarded, and 
the court-yards filled by a troop of archers, the 
executioners of the royal mandate forexpelliog 
the scholars, novices, postuiantes, ana other 
unprofessed inmates of the house. Daring 
eight successive days, one aAer another of these 
helpless women was torn from the place aronnd 
which their affections had twined ; and from 
the arms of the dying mother, whom they loved 
with the tenderness of children, and regarded 
with more than filial reverence. Seventy-five 
persons were thus successively separated from 
her, as from hour to hour she descended to the 
tomb, under bodily and mental sufferings de- 
scribed with fearful minuteness in the obitni- 
ries of Port-Royal. ** At length our good Lord 
has seen fit to deprive us of all. Fathers, 
sisters, disciples, children — all are gone. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.*' Such was 
her announcement to Madame de Sevign^ of 
the emptjring of the first vial of kingly wrath. 
To the queen-mother she addressed herself in 
a loftier, though not in a less gentle tone. At 
each momentary remission of her agonies, she 
dictated to Anne of Austria a letter, long and 
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justly celebrated as a model of epistolary elo- 
qaence. It has no trace of debility, still less 
of resentment Her defence is as clear and as 
collected, as though, in the fulness of health, 
the had been conducting the cause of another. 
Without a reproach or a murmur, she exposes 
the wrongs of her sisterhood, and the error of 
her persecutors. For herself she asks no 
•rmpathy ; but, from the v^rge of the world 
the had so long renounced, and was now about 
to quit for ever, she invokes from the deposit- 
aries of worldly power, the justice they owed 
to man, and the submission due to the ordi- 
nances of heaven. " Now, my earthly business 
is done f was her grateful exclamation as this 
letter was closed; and then commenced a 
mental and bodily strife, recorded, perhaps, but 
too faithfully by her biographers. These 
pages, at least, are no fit place for the delinea- 
tion of a scene over which the sternest specta- 
tor must have wept, and the most hardened 
must have prayed fervently for the sufferer 
and for himself. From the dark close of a life 
80 holy and so blameless, and from the hope, 
and peace, and jo]^, which at length cast over 
lier departing spirit some radiance from that 
better state on the confines of which she stood, 
lessons may be drawn which we have no com- 
mission to teach, and which are perhaps best 
learned without the intervention of any numan 
teacher. Yet, even in Port-Royal itself, there 
were not wanting some to whom this admoni- 
tion of the vanity of human things was ad- 
dressed in vain. 

Among that venerable society, the 8oeur 
Flavie Passart was unrivalled in the severity 
of her self-discipline, and the splendour of her 
taperhnman giits. As often as illness con- 
fined her to her bed, so often did a miracle 
restore her. The dead returned to her wiUi 
messages from the other world. No saint in 
the calendar withheld his powerful influence 
in the court of heaven when she invoked it 
Like many wiser folks, Soeur Flavie disco- 
vered at last, and doubtless to her own sur- 
prise, that she had become (there are none 
rat masculine terms to express it) a liar and 
a knave. The same discovery was oppoi^ 
Conely made by her associates, and arrested 
lier progress to the elective dignities of the 
abbey. A penitent confession of her Jansenist 
errors, a denunciation of the more eminent 
ladies of Port-Royal as her seducers, and a 
retractation of her heretical belief in the inno- 
eence of Jansenius, might, however, still pave 
lier wi^ to the abbatial throne. So judged the 
Sceur Flavie, and so decided M. Perifixe, the 
fSben archbishop of Paris. She merely asked 
the imprisonment of twenty-six of her rivals. 
He cheerfully accorded so reasonable a boon. 
Repairing in pontifical state to the Parisian 
monastery, he again tendered the anti-Jansen- 
ist test Angelique was gone ; but her spirit 
and her constancy survived. The simple- 
hearted nans thought that it would be a mere 
fidsehood to attest the existence of " five pro- 
positions,'* in a book which they had never 
teen, and could not read ; and truth, they knew, 
was the command of God, let pope, cardinal, 
or archbishop, saj what they would to the con- 
trary. Perenxe mterdicted their admission to 



the holy sacrament "Well, my lord,** ±ej 
replied, " there is in heaven a Judge who reads 
the heart, and to him we commend our cause.** 
"Ay, ay," rejoined the exemplary prelate, 
** when we get to heaven it will he time enough 
to consider that, and see how things go there.** 
Eight days elapsed ; and still no change of 

Surpose, no subscription to the test Preceded 
y his crosier, the mitre on his brows, his train 
borne by ecclesiastics, and followed by a long 
line of archers, the archbishop reappeared. 
Much he discoursed respecting his own mild* 
ness, and much of the obduracy of the nuns. 
In proof of both, twenty-three of their number 
were conveyed to separate places of confine- 
ment But the fruits of her treachery were not 
reaped by the Soeur Flavie. By the influence 
of the archbishop, the Soeur Doroth^e Perdrean 
was elected abbess. That lady established her 
residence at Paris ; she efi*ected a final separa^ 
tion of the two monasteries ; and gave enter- 
tainments at the Parisian convent which might 
vie with the most brilliant of any which formed 
the boast of the neighbouring hotels. For ten 
months her exiled sisters remained in prison. 
Perefixe then ordered their return to Port- 
Royal des Champs, there to be excluded from 
the sacraments of the charch, and to die un- 
anointed and unannealed. The recluses of the 
valley were to be seen there no more. They 
lived in hiding-places, or pined away in dun- 
geons. Singlin died of extremity of suffering 
in the Bastille. It most be admitted, that if 
the existence of the ** five propositions** in the 
Augustinus was not verified by the attestation 
of a score or two of old ladies, Louis and his 
clergy have not to bear the responsibility of so 
great a misfortune to the church. 

Twelve years before, the miracle of the holy 
thorn and the genius of Pascal had rescued 
Port-Royal from impending destruction. A 
person scarcely less unlike the common herd 
of mortals than the author of the ** Provincial 
Letters,** and whose elevation had been owing 
to events which some may think more miracu- 
lous than the cure of Pascars niece, now in- 
terposed in their behalf, and with not inferior 
success. 

Anne (Genevieve de Bourbon was bom in 
the year 1619, in the castle of Vincennes, where 
her father, Henry, Prince of Orleans, was 
then confined. The misfortunes of her family, 
and especially the execution of the constable, 
Montmorency, her maternal uncle, had pre- 
disposed in early youth, to serious thought, a 
mind distinguished to the last by an insatiable 
craving for strong emotions. To renounce the 
world, and to take the veil among the sister- 
hood of Carmelites of the Faubourg St Jaques, 
were the earliest of the projects she had formed 
to baflle the foul fiend ennui. A counter-pro- 
ject, devised by her mother, was, that the 
young princess should present herself at a 
court ball. Maternal authority, perhaps incli- 
nation, on the one side, and conscientious 
scruples on the other, balanced and distressed 
the spirit of the high-bom maiden. She betook 
herself for guidance to the Faubourg St Jaques. 
A council on the arduous question was held 
with all the form, conventual and theatrical, 
which the statutes of the order and the fancT 
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of the DUOS reqtdred or suggested. As presi- 
dents, sat two of their numt^r, one imperson- 
ating the grace of Penitence, the other the 
virtue of Discretion. From the judgment-seat 
so occupied, went forth the sentence, that Anpe 
Genevieve de Bourboa should attend the ball, 
and should surrender herself ''de bonne foi" 
to all the dresses and ornaments prepared for 
her; but that in immediate contact with her 
person she should be armed with the peniten- 
tial girdle, commonly called a cUiee, Above 
the talisman which thus encircled that young 
and lovely form, glowed the bright panoply of 
the marchandt dea modes. Beneath it throbbed 
a heart responsive in every pulse to the new 
intoxication. Penitence and Discretion took 
their flight, no more to return till, aAer the 
lapse of many a chequered year, the eiUee was 
again bound over a heart, then^ alas ! aching 
with remorse, and bowed down with the con- 
trite retrospect of many a crime and many a 
folly. At the hotel de Rambouillet, she was 
initiated, with her brother, afterwards ''the 
great Cond^," into the Parisian mystery of 
throwing over the ' cold hard lineaments of 
dpwn right selfishness, the fine-woven draperies 
of polite literature, of sentimentality, and of 
taste. She had scarcely read any books ; but 
she could discourse eloquently on all. Mis- 
tress of the histrionic . art, all words fell be- 
witchingly from a voice with which every 
look, and gesture, and attitude, combined in 
graceful harmony. De Retz notices the exqui- 
site effect of the sudden bursts of gayety which 
would at times dispel her habituaX but not in- 
expressive languor. Sarazin aiid Voiture were 
proud to receive their laurels from her hands, 
or to beg them at her feet. Statesmen and 
generals sought or seemed to seek, her coun- 
sels. Even her mitred correspondents infused 
into their pastoral admonitions a delicacy and 
a glow of language, which reveal alike her 
skill to fascinate, and their desire to please. 

Vows of celibacy no longer promised an 
escape from lassitude. At the age of twenty- 
three, she gave her hand to Henry D'Orleans, 
Due de Longueville, who had already num- 
bered forty-seven. The duke repaired as pleni- 
potentiary to the conferences at Munster. The 
duchess remained at Paris, the idol of the 
court Unexplored, at least by us, be the scan- 
dalous chronicle of a scandalous age. She 
rejoined him in time to shelter, if not entirely 
to save her reputation. As she floated down 
the Meuse in a royal progress, (for such it 
really was,) the sister of Cond6 was received 
with more than royal honours. Troops lined 
the banks ; fortresses poured forth their garri- 
sons to welcome her approach; the keys of 
Namur, then held by Spain, were laid at her 
feet; complimentary harangues hailed her. ar- 
rival at Liege, Maestricht, and Ruremonde; 
and amidst the roar of cannon, and the accla- 
mations of ten thousand voices, the triumphant 
beauty was restored to the arms of her hus- 
batid. At Munster she exhibited the state and 
splendour of a crowned head. But her heart 
was depressed by ennui, if not agitated by 
more guilty emotions. Tours were undertaken, 
palaces built, wars of etiquette were success- 
hUlj waged with nval princesses ; diplomatic 



intrigues twisted and untwisted; but gloom 
still settled in the spirits of her to whose di- 
version all other minds were ministering. She 
returned to Paris. Cond6 had exalted ti^e glo* 
ries of her house. Mazarin ^t up an ItaliaB 
opera for her amusement Benseimde and 
Voiture referred to her award the questioa 
then agitating the whole Parisian worid, of the 
comparative excellence of their rival sonnets. 
She became a mother. On every side the te- 
dium of existence was assailed by new excite- 
ment; but melancholy stiU brooded over her. 
Relief was, however, at hand. The dissen- 
sions, the' wars, the intrigues of the Fronde, 
filled the void which nothing else could fiH 
Her share in that mad revel is known to all 
the readers of De Retz, La Rochefoucalt, De 
Monspensier, and De Motteville. Her yonoger 
brother, the Prince de Conti, was but a puppet 
in her hands. With Cond^, she qiiarreU(»l one 
day, and made it up the next. De Retz was 
alternately her ruler and her dupe. Marsaillae 
alone acquired a lasting influence over her 
mind. He flattered, amused, animated, and 
governed her, to whose government alone the 
factious and the frivolous were alike witting 
to bow. With her infant in her arms, she ap 
peared on the balcony, at the Hotel de Vilk, 
"beautiful," says De Retz, "with her dress 
apparently, but not really, neglected, while at 
the Gr^ve, from the pavement to die tiles, was 
a countless multitude of men shouting with 
transport, and women shedding 'tears of ten- 
derness." Never did mob-idolatry assume a 
more bewitching aspect Hushed into affec- 
tionate silence were the harsh voices of the 
many-headed monster, as the peerless dame 
gave birth to " Gharies Paris," her second son. 
Crowded even was that sick-chamber with 
black-robed counsellors, and plumed oflicen, 
soliciting her commands for the defence of the 
blockaded capital. Peace came, and she met 
almost on equal terms the haughty widov 
and mother of the kings of France. For her 
brother and her husband, she demanded and 
obtained the government of provinces ; for her- 
self a state ball at the Hotel de Ville, with the 
presence of the queen-mother to grace her tri- 
umph; for Marsaillae the entr6e at the Louvre 
in his carriage ; for his wife a tabouret There 
are limits to human endurance. Against the 
entree and the tabouret the whole nobility of 
France awoke in generous resentment Astm 
once more took her flight Cond^, Conti, and 
poor De Longueville himself, were conducted 
to Vincennes ; our heroine fled to Normandy. 
Besieged in the castle of Dieppe, she escaped 
on foot, and, after a march of some leagues 
along the coast, reached a fishing-boat, which 
lay at anchor there, awaiting her arrival A 
storm was raging ; but, in defi[ance of all remon- 
strances, she resolved to embark. In an an- 
stant she was struggling for life in the waters 
Rescued with difficulty, but nothing daunted, 
she mounted behind a horseman, and for fifteen 
days evaded the pursuit of her enemies, in 
mean and desolate hiding-places. At length, 
reaching Havre, an Englisn vessel cdnveyed 
her to Rotterdam. From that disastrous eclipse, 
she emerged with undiminished splendoar. 
From Steuay, Turenne advanced to meet her 
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At the head of all his forces. She became a 
party nfith him to the convention by which the 
tdng of Spain bound himself to maintain the 
war with France till the liberation of the three 
captive princes; and sixty thousand crowns 
were promised £6r the support of the table and 
equipages of Turenne and the Princesse de 
Longueville. That more tender bonds than 
those of war and treason did not unite them, 
IB ascribed by her biographers to her prefer- 
ence for one La Moussajre^ the commandant 
of Stenay. There she braved the denuncisr 
tions of her sovereign, opposing one manifesto 
to another* and adding to her other glories the 
praise of diplomatic eloquence. Again the 
eentre of all intrigue, the delirium, whether 
ambitious or voluptuous, of her heart, }rielded 
for awhile (and where beats the heart which 
is not enigmatical Y) to remembrances, at once 
bitter and soothing, of the Carmelites of St 
Jaques, with whoni, in da3rs of youth and inno- 
cency, she had joined in far different aspirap 
tions. But in the phanUiMutgoria at Paris, the 
scenes are again shiiVed. The Parliaments 
remonstrate, the princes are enlarged, the car- 
dinal exiled, and a royal declaration attests the 
innocence of Mademoiselle de Longueville, 
* Vous n*^tes plus criminelle si ce n'est de 1^ 
imours," was the greeting on this occasion of 
oer favourite Sarazin. She rewarded the poet 
with an embassy to the Spanish government ; 
for the duchess had now undertaken a nego- 
tiation for peace between the two crowns. Her 
•econd triumph, however, was still incomplete. 
She returned in all the pomp of a conqueror to 
Buis, and once more met on equal terms the 
majesty of France. 

It may reasonably be doubted whether there 
exists at this day one human being who has 
found leisure and inclination to study, with ex- 
act attention, the history of the wars of the 
'■Fronde.'* But that they disturbed the peace, 
and postponed the rising greatness of a mighty 
lation, they would have as little to commend 
diem to serious regard, as the cabals one may 
•appose to distract the fair council presiding 
Qfver the' internal economy of Almacks. To 
•isert, during the weakness of a long minority, 
tome popular rights not otherwise to be main- 
tained, and to restore the greater nobility to the 
pewers of which Richelieu had dispossessed 
them, were indeed motives which gave some 
•how of dignity to the first movements of the 
Fnmdeurs ; but meaner passions, more frivo- 
lous questions, interests more nakedly selfish, 
or in themselves more contemptible, never be- 
tom or since roused a people to war, or formed 
a pretext for rebellion. Cardinals, judges, 
monarchs, princesses, courtiers, and generals, 
whiti before the eye in that giddy maze — in- 
triguing, lying, jesting, imprisoning, and killing, 
as though Bacchus, Momus, and Moloch, had 
for awhile usurped a joint and absolute domi- 
nion over the distracted land. Among the 
igurantes in this dance of death, none is more 
ooDSpicuons than the duchesse de Longueville. 
lo the third and last of these preposterous 
wars, the royal authority triumphed, and her 
alar declined ; but it now set to rise again in a 
new and far purer radiance. Like the wisest 
tf the sons of men, she had applied her heart 
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to see if there was any good thing under the 
sun ; and, like him, she returned with a spirit 
oppressed by the hopeless pursuit, and pro- 
claiming that all is vanity. " I have no wish 
so ardent" (such is her confession to the 
prioress of the Carmelites) " as to see this war 
at an end, that, for the rest of my days, I may 
dwell with you, and apart from all the world 
besides. Till peace is concluded, I may not 
do so. My life seems to have been given me 
but to prove how bitter and how oppressive 
are the sorrows of this mortal existence. My 
attachments to it are broken, or rather crushed. 
Write to me oiWn, and confirm the bathing I 
feel for this sublunary state. 

It was a weary way which the returning 
penitent had to retrace. Now rising towards 
the heaven to which she aspired, her fainting 
spirit would again sink down to the earth she 
had too much loved. Long and arduous was 
the struggle— tardy, and to the last precarious, 
the conquest But the conquest was achieved. 
Gainsay it who will, the spirit of man is the 
not unfrequent, though the hidden scene of 
revolutions, as real as that which from the 
seed corrupting in the soil beneath us, draws 
forth the petals, difiusing on every side their 
fragrance, and reflecting in every varied hue 
the light of heaven. He who, with disappointed 
hopes, and the satie^ of all the pleasures 
which earth has to ofier, seeks refuge in that 
sanctaary which in the heat and confidence of 
youth he had despised, may well expect that 
human judges will note the change with in- 
credulity or derision: nor, perhaps, has he 
much right to complain. There ever must be 
some ground for others to doubt whether the 
seeming love of long-neglected virtues be more 
than a real distaste for long-practised vices. 
That the rouSe should pass into the ermuy^, 
and the ennuy^ into the deooUe, may appear as 
natural as that the worm should become a 
chrysalis, and the chrysalis a butterfly. To 
the wits be their jests, and to the mockers their 
gibes. To those who can feel for some of the 
deepest agonies of our common nature, such 
jests will be at least less welcome than the be- 
lief that, when innocence is gone, all is not 
lost; and the conviction, that over the soul 
blighted and depraved by criminal indulgence, 
may still be effectually brooding an influence 
more gentle than a mother's love, and mightier 
than all the confederate powers of darkness 
and of guilt Few readers of the later corres- 
pondence of the duchess of Longueville, will 
doubt that the change in her character was the 
result of such a renovating energy. At the 
age of thirty-four she finally retired from the 
cabals in which she had borne so conspicuous 
a part Cond^ had now taken up arms against 
her native country, and Turenne commanded 
her armies. The duchess mourned alike the 
success and the reverses of her brother. De 
Longueville, a kind-hearted man, hailed with 
unabated tenderness her return to the paths of 
wisdom and peace. She watched with true 
congenial care over his declining years, and 
even extended her kindness to one of his ille- 
gitimate daughters. 

Touched bv her altered conduct, the king 
and the queen's mother admitted her not merelp 
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to their fkvonr, but to a high place in their re- 
gard ; Dor are there many incidents in the life 
of Louis so amiable, as the affectionate gentle- 
ness of his demeanour to this once dangerous 
but now self-humbled enemy.^ On the death 
of her husband she expended immense sums 
in the attempt to repair, in some degree, the 
calamities which the war of the princes had 
inflicted on the peasantry. In a single year 
she restored to freedom, at her own expense, 
nine hundred persons imprisoned for debt; and 
had a list of no less than four thousand prison- 
ers subsisting altogether on her bounty. The 
austere penances which at least attested her 
sincerity, were combined on all becoming oc- 
casions with the princely magnificence due to 
her exalted station. Her eldest son, the Comte 
Du Dnnois, a feeble-minded youth, turned Je- 
suit, took orders, escaped to Rome, and was 
g laced under permanent restraint The Comte 
t. Paul, her only other child, was a wild pro- 
fligate. He enjoyed ecclesiastical benefices 
of the annual value of 60,000 crowns, which 
she compelled him to resign unconditionally 
to the disposal of the king. Lous revered and 
applauded such unwonted disinterestedness, 
and exerted all the magic of his flattery to win 
her back again to the court and to the world. 
But she had learned a salutary lesson of self- 
distrust In the valley of Port-Rojral she built 
a modest residence, where she found repose, 
if not serenity ; and soothed with humble hopes 
a spirit too deeply contrite to be visited by more 
buoyant feelings. Her own hand has traced 
the history of her declining years ; nor have 
the most pathetic preachers of that age of pul- 
pit eloquence bequeathed to us a more im- 
pressive admonition. Whoever would learn 
what are the woes of ministering, by reckless 
self-indulgence, to the morbid cravings of the 
heart for excitement ; or bow revolting is the 
late return to more tranquil pursuits ; or how 
gloomy is the shadow which criminal passions, 
even when exercised, will yet cast over the 
soul they have long possessed ; or how, through 
that gloom, a light pure as its divine original, 
may dawn over the benighted mind with still 
expanding warmth and brightness — should 
study the Letters and the Coniessions of Anne 
Genevieve, duchesse de Longueville. 

To explain what was the task she undertook, 
we must return a little in our former steps. 

Such, and so conversant with the ways of 
the world was the diplomatist who at length 
appeared for the rescue of the ladies of Port- 
BLoyal. No less skilful hand could have un- 
ravelled the folds in which the subject had 
been wrapped by intrigue and bigotry. 

The original anti-Jansenist test had been 
promulgated by a synod of the clergy of France, 
adopted by the Sorbonne, and enforced by 
Louis. To the remonstrances of the nuns 
against being required to attest by their signa- 
tures a matter of fact of which they had, and 
could have no knowledge, the king had an- 
swered only by reiterating the demand for a 
**pure and simple" subscription. ''His ma- 
jesty," observed the princess de Guemene, " is 
supreme. He can make princes of the^lood, 
oishops and archbishops. Why not martjrrs 
tlso f^ It was a branch of the roval prerogar 



tive which he was nothing loathe to exercise 
De Retz abdicated the see of Paris, and wu 
succeeded by Be Marca, the author of the 
Formulary. Availing themselves of so happjr 
an occasion, the Jesuits at Clermont drew up 
a thesis, in which was propounded, for the ae- 
ceptance of the faithful, the naked dogma of 
papal infallibility, not only on points of doc- 
trine but as to mere matters of fiacL Amauld 
and his friends protested. Their protest wu 
refuted by the hand and the torch of one of tlie 
great polemics of that age — the public execu- 
tioner. De Marca did not live long; and his 
death brought with it a truce in this holy war. 
His successor in the see of Paris, M. de Perifixe, 
resumed it, but with greater subtlety. Hf 
taught that it was enough if a matter of fact, 
asserted by the pope, were believed notd*tme^ 
dimm, but d'unefoi hunudne. Whether, in the 
Virgilian elysium, the recompense awarded to 
the inventors of useful arts awaits the authors 
of useful distinctions has not been revealed to 
us ; but if so,De Perifixe may there have found 
his recompense. On earth it was his hard (ate 
to be reYut^d by Nicole, to be laughed at bjthe 
Parisians, and to be opposed by the ladies of 
Port-Rojral. They had no faith, divine or hu- 
man, and they would profess none, as to the 
contents of a large folio written in a language 
of which they were entirely ignorant **PiDe 
as angels," said the incensed archbishop; 
** they are proud as devils !'^ How he punished 
their pride has already been recorded. 

When a great dignitary has lost his temper, 
there is nothing which he should more sto- 
diously avoid than the being hooked into the 
sort of contemporary record which the Frencli 
call K prods verhaL In the midst of the nuns 
of Port-Rojral, De Perifixe had stormed and 
scolded more in the style of a pomardt thai 
of an archbishop of Paris; and • when the 
chronicle of all his sajrings and doings on the 
occasion stole into light, with all the forms of 
notariail certificates, he found himself, to bis 
unutterable dismay, the hero of as broad a &rce 
as had ever delighted that laughter-loving citf. 
It was the single joke of which the nuns had 
ever been either the willing or the unintea* 
tional authors ; and they soon found to their 
cost that it was no light matter to have directed 
the current of ridicule against an archiepisco- 
pal, and, through him, against a royal censor. 

The invincible opposition of the Port-Rojral- 
ists to the test, had awakened a more extended 
resistance. Men had begun to deny the right 
of assemblies of the clergy, or of the king him- 
self, to impose such subscriptions. To retreat 
was, however, no longer possible. Loois, 
therefore, by the advice of the Jesuits, desired 
the pope himself first to draw up a formola, 
which should declare his own infiillible know- 
ledge of matters of fact; and then to require 
the universal acceptance of it Alexander the 
Seventh exultingly complied. Subscription to 
De Marca's test was now exacted by papal 
authority, with the addition that the subscrib* 
ers should call on the Deity himself tu attest 
their sincerity. To this demand the great 
body of the clergy of France submitted, but 
still the resistance of the nuns of Port-Ro?ai 
was unsubdued. Four years of persecution- 
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of mean, unmanly, worrying persecution — fol- 
lowed. The history of it fills many volumes 
n{ the conventual annals, exciting in the mind 
of him who reads them, feelings of amazement 
and disgust, of respect and pity, strong enough 
to carry him through what it must be confessed 
is but a wearisome task. From the poor rem- 
nant of earthly comforts which these aged wo- 
men had retained, the mean-spirited king, his 
bigoted confessors, and his absurd archbishop, 
daily stole whatever could be so pilfered. 
From their means of preparing the world 
where the wicked cease from troubling, every 
deduction was made which sacerdotal tyranny 
.ould enforce. But no tyranny could induce 
them to call on the God of truth to attest a lie. 
One after another went down, with no priestly 
absolution, to graves which no priest would 
bless ; strong, even amidst the weakness and the 
mortal agonies of nature, in the assurance, 
that the path to heaven could not be found in 
disobedience to the immutable laws which 
Heaven itself had established. 

Among the bishops of France, four had been 
faithful enough to insist on the drmi and the 
fait. Id publishing the papal bull, they at- 
tached to it an express statement of their dis- 
sent from this new pretension of Rome. Of 
these prelates, one was a brother of -the great 
Amauld, and bore the same name. Alexander 
the Seventh wa) now on hi? death-bed ; he had 
even received extreme unction. But at the 
awful hour he retained enough of human or 
of papal feeling to launch against the four pre- 
lates, a brief full of menaces, which it devolved 
on his successor, Rospigliosi, to execute. But 
Clement the Ninth was a man of far greater 
and more Christian spirit He had mourned 
over the distractions of the church, and had 
made it his appropriate glory to mediate be- 
tween the contending crowns of Spain and 
PortugaL To him the duchesse de Longue- 
▼ille addressed herself on behalf of Port-Royid, 
in a letter of the most insinuating and impres- 
sive eloquence. His nuncio at Paris was made 
to feel all the powers of that fascinating influx 
ence which she still knew how to employ. At 
Ker hotel, and in her presence, a secret commit- 
tee met daily for the management of this affair. 
It was composed of three bishops, aided by 
Amauld and Nicole. Condd himself was in- 
duced by his sister to lend the weight of his 
authority to her projects. Even Le Tellier 
was circumvented by the toil spread for him 
by this great mistress of intrigue. For nearly 
eighteen months she laboured to overcome the 
ol^tacles which the pride of Rome and of 
Louis, and the ill-will of the Father Annat, his 
confessor, opposed to her. All difficulties at 
length 3rielded to her perseverance and her 
diplomatic skill. The four bishops were con- 
tent to denounce the **five propositions" as 
heretical, and to promise ''a submission of 
respect and discipline" as to the fad, declaring 
that ** they would not contest the papal deci- 
sion, but would maintain an absolute silence 
on the subject" One of them insisted on add- 
ing an express statement of the infallibility 
of the church respecting such matters of fact 
as the contents of a book. Clement the Ninth 
was, however, satisfied. Peace was restored 



to the Gallican church. Medals were strucl^ 
speeches made, and solemn, audiences accord 
ed by Louis to Amauld and his associates- 
De Saci and his fellow-prisoners were set at 
liberty. Port-Royal was once more permitted 
to recrait her monastery, to open her schools, 
and to give shelter to her dispersed recluses. 
AmoDg the events which signalized the pacifi- 
cation of Clement the Ninth, one demands 
especial notice. Malebranche had signed the 
Formulary. He now frankly avowed that he 
had condemned Jansenius without reading his 
book, and implored the pardon of God and of 
man for his guilty compliance. It may per- 
haps be consola^Dry to some, in our own times, 
to be informed, that in censuring as heretical 
the book of a professor of divinity, of which 
they knew nothing but the title-page, they 
might have pleaded the example of so great a 
man — a comfort, however, to which they will 
not be entitled, unless they imitate also the 
example of his repentance. 

Ten years elapsed from this pacification be- 
fore the close of the extraordinary career of 
the duchess of Longueville; and they were 
years distinguished in the chronicle of Port- 
Koyal by little else than the peaceful lives and 
the tranquil deaths of many of the inhabitants 
of the valley. In their annals are to be foun4 
more than a century of names, to which their 
admirers have promised not only an eternal 
reward, but such immortality as the world has 
to bestow.. Overburdened as we are by the 
ever-increasing debt of admiration to the illus- 
trious dead, these pcomises will hardly be ful- 
filled, at least by our busy age : nor is it easy 
even for one who has carefully travelled through 
the whole of these biographies, to select from 
among the female candidates for posthumous 
renown, those to whom such homage is espe- 
cially due. Their portraitures have a strong 
resemblance to each other. To each, in her 
turn, is awarded the praise of passive virtue, 
of fervent piety, and of austerities from which 
nature shrinks. If a sense of the ludicrous 
will occasionally provoke a passive smile, or 
if a sigh must now and then be given to the 
melancholy superstitions of which they were 
the blameless victims, it is at least impossible 
to contemplate, irreverently or unmoved, the 
image' of purity and peace, of mutual kindness, 
and cheerful acquiescence in the Divine will, 
which discloses itself at each successive aspect 
of that holy sisterhood. 

The stemest Protestant cannot rouse him- 
self at once from the influence of this course 
of reading : nor resume with an effort nis con- 
viction, that it is amidst the charities of do- 
mestic life that female virtue finds the highest 
exercise, and female piety the most sublime 
elevation. He knows, indeed, that exuberant 
as is the charter of his faith in models of every 
human virtue, and in precepts of wisdom 
under every varied form, it contains not so 
much as a single example, or a solitary admo- 
nition, from which the confessors of Port* 
Royal could have shown that a retreat to such 
cloisters was in accordance with the revealed 
will of God. He knows also, that thus to coun- 
teract the eternal laws of nature, and the ma- 
nifest designs of Providence, must be folly 
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however speeions the pretext or solemn the 
gaise which such folly may assume. He is 
assured that filial aflection, cheerfully, tempe- 
rately» bountifully, and thankfully using the 
gifts of Heaven, is the best tribute which man 
can render to Him who claims for himself the 
name and the character of a Father. But with 
all this knowledge, the disciple of Luther or 
of Calvin will yet close the vies ediJUatet and 
the neerologiea of these holy women, not with- 
out a reluctance to doubt, and a wish to be- 
lieve, that they really occupied the high and 
awful station to which they aspired ; and stood 
apart from the world, its pollutions, and its 
cares, to offer with purer hearts than others, 
and with more acceptable intercessions, the 
sacrifice of an uninterrupted worship, replete 
with blessings to themselves and to mankind. 
Peace then to their errors, and unquoted be 
any of the innumerable extravagances which 
abound in the records of their lives. To the 
recluses who shared, without ever breaking 
their solitude, we rather turn for illustrations 
of the spirit which animated and characterized 
the valley of Port-RoyaL 

On the pacification of Clement DC, Louis 
Sebastian le Nain de Tillemont, who had been 
educated in the schools of Nicole and Lancelot, 
returned in the maturity of his manhood to a 
hermitage which he had erected near the court- 
3rard of the abbey. Such had been his attain- 
ments as a boy, that the pupil had soon 
exhausted the resources of those profound 
teachers, and in his twentieth jrear had com- 
menced those works on ecclesiastical history, 
which have placed him in the very foremost 
rank, if not at the head, of all who have la- 
boured in that fertile though rugged field. To 
the culture of it, his life was unceasingly de- 
voted. Though under the direction of l)e Saci 
he had obtained admission to holy orders, he 
refused all the rich preferments preswd on 
him by the admirers of his genius. Year after 
year passed over him, unmarked by any event 
which even the pen of his afi*ectionate biograr 
pher, Fontaine, could record. "He lived," 
8ays*that amiable writer, " alone, and with no 
witness but God himself, who was ever present 
with him, and who was all in all to him." It 
was only in an habitual and placid communion 
with that one associate, that he sought relief 
from his gigantic toils ; and with a spirit re- 
cruited by that communion, he returned to the 
society of the emperors, the popes, the fathers, 
and the saints, who were to him as companions 
and as friends. To a man long conversant 
with the anxieties of a secular calling, the soft 
lights and the harmonious repose of such a 
picture may perhaps exhibit ft delusive aspect; 
yet it can hardly be a delusion to believe, that 
for such colloquy with the minds which yet 
live in books, and with that Mind which is the 
source of all life, would be well exchanged 
whatever ambition, society, fame, or fortune, 
have to confer on their most favoured votaries. 

So at least judged one, whom fame and for^ 
tune wooed with their most alluring smiles. 
Sacine had been trained at Port-Royal, in the 
same schools and by the same masters as Til- 
lemont For the great dramatist, no sympathy 



could of course be expressed by the austere 
dwellers in the desert ; and perhaps the friend- 
ship of Boileau may have consoled him for the 
alienation of his old teacher Nicole. But when, 
in his visiannairea, that devout and learned mia 
denounced the writers of stage-plays as the 
Empoisonntur9 jpubkes da ame»^ Racine keenly 
felt and resented the reproach. Like most con- 
troversialists, he lived to- repent the asperity 
of his language: but his repentance jnelded 
fruits, the like of which have rarely beea 
gathered from that bitter stem. The author 
of Andnmamie not only sought the pank», 
and regained the friendiship of Amauld aad 
Nicole, but actually renounced the drama, ex 
horted his son to abandon poetry, and became 
the advocate and the historian of PortpRoyal, 
and secured for his bones a resting-place in 
that consecrated soil. Happily for the woild, 
a method was afterwards discovered of recon- 
ciling the exercise of Racine's genins with the 
severe principles which Nicole had InstiUed 
into him when a boy, and had revived with 
such decisive effect in his riper days. EmUut 
and AUudU were allowed, even at Port-R^ral, 
to be works not unseemly for a man whose 
single talent was that of writing rerses^ and 
who, if he could do nothing better* was at least 
acknowledged to do that weU. But alas ibr 
human consistency! He who traced those 
majestic scenes where reliance on the Divine 
arm triumphs over all human regards and ter- 
rors, was doomed himself to pine away and to 
die of a hard saying of Uie hard master it was 
his ill fate to serve. His guilt was to have 
drawn up a Memoir on the means of relieving 
the starving poor at Paris. His pnni^imeal^ 
the indignant exclamation of the great Louis, 
** Because he is an all-accomplialMed versifier, 
does he presume that he knows every thing! 
Because he is a great poet, does he mean to 
become a minister t" Well might the sensi- 
tive spirit which such a feather couJb cruslw 
wish with Wolsey that he had served lis God 
as faithfully as his king, and repine amidst the 
pageantries of Versailles for the devout com- 
posure of Port-Ro3ra]. 

And many were the eminent men who sought 
and enjoyed that repose. There dwelt tkt 
Prince de Conti, one of the heroes of the 
Fronde, and still more memorable for his p^ 
nitence and restitutions ; of whom it is recent 
ed, that his young childjen were so imprened 
by his absolute devotedness to the Divine will, 
as to conceal from him the story of AbrahaOt 
lest the example of the sacrifice of Isaac sboaU 
be imiuited at their own expense. There, to(H 
resided the Due de Laincourt, on whom i<tf^ 
tune had exhausted all her bounties, and wbo^ 
under the loss of them all, rose to the utmost 
heroism of a meek, unrepining, and cheerfid 
resignation. Pontchateau, a noble, a courtier, 
an ambassador, and at length the apostolical 
prothonotary at Rome, brought all the strange 
vicissitudes of his life to an end, by becoming, 
under the name of Le Mercier, a common la- 
bourer in the gardens, and a devout worship- 
per in the church of Port-RoyaL But this 
chronicle of worthies, spreading out into an 
interminable length, must give place to a veiy 
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brief aceoant of the erents which redoeed to 
k desert the solitudes which they had calti- 
TAted and adorned. 

Amidst the contentions of the Crallican 
ehorch, fall proof had been given of the keen 
edge of those weapons which might be boi^ 
rowed from the papal arsenals. It readily oc- 
curred to the sufferers, that the resoarce which 
the Jesoits had so snccessfully emplo3red, might 
be turned against themselves. Pascal had 
startled the civilized world with the exposare 
of Molioist errors, hostile not merely to the 
Catholic creed, but to those principles of virtne 
which are the very cement of hnman society. 
They had imputed to Jansenins five heresies 
on the obscure subjects of divine grace and 
human freedom; but who could number the 
propositions in which Escobar and his asso- 
ciates had spumed the authority of the decap 
logue itself! The assiduity of the bishops of 
Arras and 8t Pons collected sixty-five of these 
scandalous dogmas, and these they transmitted 
to Rome in a memorial of which Nicole was 
believed to be the writer, and known to be the 
translator. Righteous, unqualified, and deci- 
sive was the papal condemnation of the mo- 
rality of the Jesuits ; but fatal to the repose of 
Port-Royal was the triumph of one of her 
brightest ornaments. The duchesse de Longue- 
ville had lately died, and with her had disap- 
peared the motive which had induced Louis to 
show some forbearance to the objects of her 
affectionate solicitude. Harlsi now governed 
the see of Paris. He was a man of disreputa^ 
ble character, and the mere instrument of the 
king. Louis was in bondage to Madame de 
Maintenon, and she to the Jesuits. Their ven- 
geance scarcely sought a pretext, and soon 
found its gratification. 

In the exercise of his archiepiscopal autho- 
rity, Hariai banished De Saci, Tillemont, and 
Pontchateau, from the valley of Port-RoyaL 
Nicole and Amauld sought shelter in the 
Netherlands from his menaces. The postu- 
lantes and scholars were once more expelled, 
and the admission of novices was again 
forbidden. 

At this epoch, another lady of the house of 
Amauld— a cousin and namesake of the M^re 
Angelique — ^was invested with the dignity of 
abbess. Her genius, her virtue, and her learn- 
ing, are the subject of eulogies too indistinct 
to be impressive, and too hyperbolical to win 
implicit credence. Tet, if she was the writer 
of the memoir in defence of her monastery 
which bears her name, there was no apparent 
obstacle, but her sex and her profession, to her 
successfhl rivalry of the greatest masters of 
Juridical eloquence in France. Ineffectual, 
however, would have been all the rhetoric 
which ever adorned the parliament of Paris, to 
avert the threatened doom of the stronghold 
of Jansenism. As he approached the tomb, 
Hariai's resentment became more deep and 
settled. He left it a fatal inheritance to his 
successor, the cardinal de Noailles. A weak 
and obstinate, but not unfeeling man, De 
Noailles owed his promotion to the see of Paris 
to his fixed hostility to Port-Ro3ral, and his 
known willingness to hazard the odium of sub- 



verting that ancient seat of piety and learning 
The apology soon presented itselil 

Several yoars had elapsed since the dispute 
about ** Le Droit et le Fait de Jansenius" had 
apparently reached its close. Re?olving this 
passage ii by^gone history, a priest had im- 
proved or amused his leisure, by drawing up. 
for the decision of the Sorbonne, ** a ease of 
conscience," which, it must be owned, was a 
hard problem for the most expert casuist. Of 
two infallible popes, one had with his djring 
breath affirmed, as a momentous troth, a pro- 
position, which the other had abandoned, if 
not retracted. What was it the duty of the 
faithful to believe on the subject t Forty doc- 
tors answered, that it was enough to maintain 
a respectful silence as to the ** fait de Jansen- 
ius." Archiepiscopal mandaments, treatises 
of the learned, royal orders in council, and 
parliamentary arrets flew thick and fast through 
the troubled air, and obscured the daylight of 
common sense. Again the eldest son of the 
church invoked the authority of her spiritual 
father. 

In oracular darkness went forth from the 
Vatican, the sentence, that ** respectful silence 
is not a sufficient deference for apostolical con- 
stitutions." This is what is called, in ecclesi- 
astical story, the bull ** Vineam Domini Sa^ 
baoth." Under shelter of an abstract theorem 
which no Catholic could deny, it ingeniously 
concealed the conflict of opinion of two infalli- 
ble pontifis. Subscription of their unqualified 
assent to the bull ** Vineam" was demanded 
from the nuns of Port-Royal, and from them 
alone. They cheerfully subscribed ; but with 
the addition, that their signature was not to be 
imderstood as derogating from what had been 
determined on the pacification of Clement DC. 
This was their final and their fatal act of con- 
tumacy. Decree after decree was fulminated 
by De Noailles. He forbade the admission of 
any new members of their house. He pro- 
hibited the election of an abbess^ He despoiled 
them of a large part of their estates. He in- 
terdicted to them all the sacraments of the 
church. He obtained a papal bull for the 
suppression of their monastery; and, in October, 
1709, he carried it into effect by an armed force, 
under the Marquis IVArgenson. 

There is in Westminster Hall a tradition 
that an eminent advocate of our own times, ad- 
dressed to the House of Peers during sixteen 
successive days a speech, in the course of 
which (such is the calculation) he emplo3red 
all the words in Johnson's Dictionary, one with ' 
another, just thirty-five times over. Neither 
boasting the copiousness, nor presuming on 
the patience which were at the command of 
that great lawyer, we have compressed into 
a few sentences the history of a contest, which, 
if not so abridged, would have swollen to the 
utmost limits of that unparalleled oration. 
But to those who have leisure for such studies 
and who delight in a well-fought forensic field, 
we can promise that pleasure in the highest 
degree from a perosal of the contest between 
the aged ladies of Port-Ro3ral, and their royal, 
mitred, and ermined antagonists. Never was 
a more gallant straggle against injustice. 
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After exhausting all the resources of legal de- 
fence, those helpless and apparently feeble 
women disputed every inch of ground by pro- 
tests, remonstrances, and petitions, which, for 
the moment at least, held their assailants in 
check, and which yet remain a wondrous mon- 
ument of their perseverance and capacity, 
and of the absolute self-control which, amidst 
the outpourings of their griefs, and the expo- 
sure of their wrongs, restrained every expres* 
sion of asperity or resentment Never was 
the genius of the family of Amauld exhibited 
with greater lustre, and never with less effect 
In a gray autumnal morning, a long file of 
armed horsemen, under the command of 
D'Argenson, was seen to issue from the woods 
which overhung the ill-fated monastery. In 
the name of Louis he demanded and obtained 
admission into that sacred enclosure. Seated 
on the abbatial throne, he summoned the nuns 
into his presence. The^ appeared before him 
veiled, silent, and submissive. Their papers, 
their title-deeds, and their property were then 
seized, and proclamation made of a royal de- 
cree which directed their immediate exile. It 
was instantly carried into effect Far and 
wide, along the summits of the neighbouring 
hills, might be seen a thronging multitude of 
the peasants whom they had instructed, and of 
the poor whom they had relieved. Bitter cries 
of indignation and of grief, joined with fervent 
prayers, arose from these helpless people, as, 
one after another, the nuns entered the car- 
riages drawn up for their reception. Each 
pursued her solitary journey to the prison 
destined for her. Of these venerable women, 
some had passed their eightieth year, and the 
youngest was far advanced in life. Labouring 
under paralysis and other infirmities of old 
age, several of them reached at once their 
prisons and their graves. Others died under 
the distress and fatigues of their journey. 
Some possessed energies which no sufferings 
could subdue. Madame de Remicourt, for ex- 
ample, was kept for two years in solitary con- 
finement ; in a cell lighted and ventilated only 
through the chimney ; without fire, society, or 
books. ''You may persecute, but yon will 
never change Madame de Remicourt,'' said the 
archbishop; ''for" (such was his profound 
view of the phenomenon) " she has a square 
head, and people with square heads are alwa3rs 
obstinate." Last in the number of exiles ap- 
peared at the gates of the abbey, the prioress 
Louise de St Anastasie Mesnil de Ck>urtiaux. 
She had seen her aged sisters one by one quit 
for ever the abode, the associates, and the em- 
plo3rments of their lives. To each she had 
given her parting benediction. She shed no 
tear, she breathed no murmur, nor for a mo- 
ment betrayed the dignity of her office, or the 
constancy of her mind. "Be faithful to the 
end," were the last words which she addressed 
to the last companion of her sorrows. And 
nobly did she fulfil her own counsels. She 
was conducted to a convent, where, under a 
tlose guard, she was compelled to endure the 
utmost rigours of a jaiL Deprived of all those 
leliglous comforts which it is in the power of 
man to minister, she enjoyed a solace, and 
foand a strength, which it was not in the 



power of man to take away. In common wbk 
the greater part of her fellow-sufferers, she 
died with no priestly absolution, and was eon- 
signed to an unhallowed grave. They died 
the martyrs of sincerity ; strong in the faith 
that a lie must ever be hateful in the sight of 
God, though infallible popes should exact it, 
or an infallible church, as represented by cap 
dinals and confessors, should persuade it 

Unsatiated by the calamities of the nuns, 
the vengeance of the enemies of Pon-Rojil 
was directed against the buildings where they 
had dwelt, the sacred edifice where they had 
worshipped, and the tombs in which their dead 
had been interred. The monastery and the 
adjacent church were overthrown from their 
foundations. Workmen, prepared by hard 
drinking for their task, broke open the graves 
in which the nuns and recluses of fonner 
times had been interred. With obscene ribakiiy, 
and outrages too disgusting to be detailed, they 
piled up a loathsome heap of bones and 
corpses, on which the dogs were permitted to 
feed. What remained was thrown into a pit, 
prepared for the purpose, near the neighboni^ 
ing church-yard of St Lambert 

A wooden cross, erected by the rillagen, 
marked the spot where many a pilgrim resorted 
to pray for the souls of the departed, and for 
his own. At length no trace remained of the 
fortress of Jansenism to offend the eye of the 
Jesuits, or to perpetuate the memory of the 
illustrious dead with whom they had so long 
contended. The solitary Gothic arch, the 
water-mill, and the dovecot, rising from the 
banks of the pool, with the decayed towers and 
the farmhouse on the slopes of the valley, an 
all that now attest that it was once the crowded 
abode of the wise, the learned, and the. good. 
In that spot, however, may still be seen the 
winding brook, the verdant hills, and the quiet 
meadows, nature^s indestructible monuments 
to the devout men and holy women who 
nurtured there affections which made them 
lovely in their lives, and hopes which rendered 
them triumphant in death. Nor in her long 
roll of martyrs has history to record the names 
of any who 9uffered with greater constancy, or 
in a nobler cause; for their conflict was with 
the very church they most profoundly revered, 
and their cause was that of devotedness to lin* 
cerity and the abhorrence of falsehood. 

Amongst the interpreters of the counsels of 
Divine Providence in that age, there were not 
wanting many who found, in the calamities 
which overwhelmed the declining ]rears of 
Louis, the retribution of an avenging DeiQr 
for the wrongs inflicted on Port-RojraL If it 
were given to. man to decipher the mysterioos 
characters engraven on the scroll of this 
world's history, it might not be difBcnlt to find, 
in the annals of his reign, other and yet more 
weighty reasons for the awakening of Nemesis 
in France at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. But of the mere chroncH 
logical fact, there is no doubt The details of 
the three Dauphins, and the victories of Eugene 
and Marlborough, followed hard on the dispe^ 
sion of the nuns. With his dying breath, 
Louis cast the responsibility on the JesniH 
who stood round his bed. "I^ indeed, nm 
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Mive misled and deceived me*'--«ach was his 
lasi address to his confessors — ^ yon are deeply 
guilty, for in tmth I acted in good faith. I 
sincerely sought the peace of the chnrch." 
The hnmiUation of nis spiritual advisers 
qniekly followed. It was preceded by the re- 
tirement and death of Madame de Maintenon, 
who had both provoked and derided the sujSer- 
ings of the Port-Royalists. The very type of 
mediocrity ont of place, she is to our mind 
the least winning of all Uie ladies of equivocal 
or desperate reputation who in modem times 
have stood on the steps of European thrones. 
Her power was sustained by the feebleness of 
the mind she had subdued, and by the crafti- 
ness of those who had subjugated her own. 
Her prudery and her religiousness, such as it 
was, served but to deepen the aversion which 
her intriguing, selfish, narrow-minded, and 
bigoted spirit excite and justify ; although, in 
her own view of the matter, she probably 
hoped to propitiate the favour of Heaven and 
die applause of the world, by directing against 
the unoffending women of Port-Royid the 
deadly wrath of the worn-out debauchee, whose 
jaded spirits and unquiet conscience it was 
her daily task to sustain and flatter. De 
Noailles, the instrument of her cruelty, lived 
to bewail his guilt with such strange agonies 
of remorse as to rescue his memoir from all 
feelings of hatred, although it is dufficult to 
contemplate without some failure of respect, 
the exhibition of emotions, which, however 
just in themselves, deprived their victim of all 
powers of self-control, and of every semblance 
of decorous composure. His bowlings are 
described by the witness of them, to have been 
more like those of a wild beast or a maniac, 
than of a reasonable man. 

If these slight notices of the heroes and 
heroines of Port-Royal, (slight indeed, when 
eompared with the original materials from 
n^ich they have been drawn,) should be as- 
cribed by any one to a pen plighted to do suit 
and service to the cause of Rome, no surmise 
could be wider of the mark. No Protestant 
can read the writings of the Port-Royalists 
themselves, without gratitude for his deliver^ 
ance from the superstitions of a church which 
calls herself Catnolio^ and boasts that she is 
eternal. That the Church of Rome may flourish 
as long as the race of man shall endure, is in- 
deed a conclusion which may reasonably be 
adopted by him who divines the future only 
from the past For where is the land, or what 
the historical period, in which a conspicuous 
place has not been held by phenomena essen- 
tially the same, however circumstantially dif- 
ferent? In what age has man not been a 
worshipper of the visible 1 In what country 
has imagination— the sensuous property of the 
mind — ^failed to triumph over those mental 
powers which are purely contemplative t Who 
can discover a period in which religion has 
not more or less assumed the form of a com- 
promise between the self-dependence and the 
•elf-distrust of her votaries— between their 
abasement to human authority and their con- 
Tiction of its worthlessness — ^between their 
awe of the divine power and their habitual re- 
volt against the divine willt Of eveiy such 



compromise, the indications have been the 
same— -a worshipper of pomp and ceremonial, 
a spiritual despotism exercised by a sacerdotaj 
caste, bodily penances and costly expiations^ 
and the constant intervention of man, and of 
the works of man, between the worshippei 
and the supreme object .of his worship. So 
long as human nature shall continue what it 
is, the religion of human nature will be un* 
changed. The Church of Rome will be 
eternal, if man, such as he now is, is himself 
eternal. 

But for every labour under the sun, says the 
Wise Man, there is a time. There is a lime 
for bearing testimony against the errors of 
Rome, why not also a time for testifjpjing to the 
sublime virtues with which those errors have 
been so often associated ? Are we for ever to 
admit and never to practise the duties of kind- 
ness and mutual forbearance 1 Does Christi* 
anity consist in a vivid perception of the faults^ 
and an obtuse blindness to the merits of those 
who differ from us t Is charier a virtue only 
when we ourselves are the objects of it 1 u 
there not a church as pure and more catholic 
than those of Oxford or Rome— -a church com 
prehending within its limits every human being 
who, according to the measure of the know- 
ledge placed within his reach, strives habitu- 
ally to be conformed to the will of the common 
Father of us all 1 To indulge hope beyond the 
pale of some narrow communion, has, by each 
Christian society in its turn, been denounced 
as a daring presumption. Yet the hope has « 
come to all, and with her faith and chanty, 
her inseparable companions. Amidst the shock 
of contending creeds, and the uproar of anathe- 
mas, they who have ears to hear, and hearts 
to understand, have listened to gentler and 
more kindly sounds* Good men may debate 
as polemics, but they will feel as Christians. 
On the universal mind of Christendom is inde- 
libly engraven one image, towards which the 
eyes of all are more or less earnestly directed 
Whoever has himself caught any resemblance 
however faint and imperfect, to that divine and 
benignant Original, has in his measure learned 
to recognise a brother wherever he can dis- 
cern the same resemblance.* 

There is an essential unity in that kingdom 
which is not of this world. But within the 
provinces of that mighty state there is room 
for endless varieties of administration, and for 
local laws and customs widely differing from 
each other. The unity consists in the one ob- 
ject of worship— the one object of afllanc^— 
the one source of virtue — the one cementing 
principle of mutual love, which pervade anc 
animate the whole. The diversities are, and 
inust be, as numerous and intractable as are 
the essential distinctions which nature, habit, 
and circumstances have created amongst men 
Uniformity of creeds, of discipline, of ritual* 
and of ceremonies, in such a world as ours !— 

* 866 on thli rabj6Ct a book 6Btitl6d *' Catholic Chrb 
tianlty," tbo anonvmoas work of tho Rev. E. M'Vlear. 
DOW a HilnistAr of the Church of Scotland in Ceylon 
Why each a book ■hoalf< not have attained an eztea 
■We celebrity, or whT rach a writer ehoald have beoa 
permitted to quit hie native land, are quettione te 
which we fear no latiiftctory anewer could be gives 
by the difpeuMn of fkoM or 01 chofchpirtfonMnt. 
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a world where no two men are not as distin- 
gaishable in their mental as in their physical 
aspect; where every petty community has its 
separate system of civil government; where 
all that meets the eye, and all that arrests the 
ear, has the stamp of bonndless and infinite 
variety ! What are the harmonies of tone, of 
coloor, and of form, bat the result of contrasts 
—of contrasts held in subordination to one 
pervading principle, which reconciles without 
confounding the component elements of the 
music, the painting, or the structure 1 In the 
physical works of God, beauQr could have no 
existence without endless diversities. Why 
assume that in religious society — a woric not 
less surely to be ascribed to the supreme 
author of all things — this law is absolutely 
reversed? Were it possible to subdue that 
innate tendency of the human mind, which 
compels men to differ in religious opinions 
and observances, at least as widely as on all 
other subjects, what would be the results of 
such a triumph 1 Where would then be the 
free comparison, and the continual enlarge- 
ment of thought ; where the self-distrusts which 
are the springs of humility, or the mutual de- 
pendencies which are the bonds of love Y He 
who made us with this infinite variety in our 
intellectual and physical constitution, must 
have foreseen, and foreseeing, must have in- 
tended, a corresponding dissimilarity in the 
opinions of his creatures on all questions sub- 
mitted to their judgment, and proposed for 
their acceptance. For truth is his law; and 
if all will profess to think alike, all must live 
in the habitual violation of it 

Zeal for uniformity attests the latent dis- 
trusts, not the firm convictions of the zealot 
In proportion to the strength of our self-reli- 
ance, is our indifference to the multiplication 
of suffrages in favour of our own judgment 



Onr minds are steeped in imagery; and what 
the visible form is not, the impalpable spint 
escapes the notice of the unreflecting mnlt^ 
tude. In common hands, analysis stops at the 
species or the genus, and cannot nse to the 
order or the class. To distinguish birds fimn 
fishes, beasts from insects, limits the eibitsof 
the vulgar observer of the fnoe of nature. B« 
Guvier could trace the sublime nnitj, the mi- 
^rsal type, the fontal Idea existing in the 
creative intelligence, which connects as one 
the mammoth and the snaiL So, eommoa ob> 
servers can distinguish from each other the 
different varieties of religious society, and csa 
rise no higher. Where one assembly worships 
with harmonies of music, Aimes of incease, 
ancient liturgies, and a gorgeous ceremonial, 
and another listens to ihe unaided voice of a 
single pastor, they can perceive and record 
the dinerences; but the hidden ties which 
unite them both escape such observation. All 
appears as contrast, and all ministers to anti> 
pathy and discord. It is our belief that these 
things may be rightly viewed in a differsat 
aspect, and 3ret with the most severe confoiw 
mity to the divine will, whether as intimated 
by natural religion, or as revealed in holy 
scripture. We believe that, in the judgmeat 
of an enlightened charity, many Christian sch 
cieties, who are accustomed to denounce each 
other's errors, will at length come to be le* 
garded as members in common of the one 
great and comprehensive church, in whidi 
diversities of forms are harmonised by an alt 
pervading unity of spirit For ofurselves, at 
least, we should deeply regret to conclude that 
we were aliens from that great Christian co» 
monwealth of which the nuns and reclasai 
of the valley of Port-Royal were membem 
and members assuredly of no eommon exeel- 
lenee. 
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Ov the dawn of the day which, in the year 
1684, the Church of Rome eelebrated the feast 
of the Assumption of Our Blessed Lady, a little 
company of men, whose vestments bespoke 
their religious character, emerged in solemn 
procession from the deep shadows cast by the 
towers of Notre Bame over the silent city 
below them. In a silence not less profound, 
except when broken by the chant of the matins 
appropriate to :hat sacred season, they climbed 
the hill of martyrs, and descended into the 
crypt, which then ascertained the spot where 
the apostle of France had won the crown of 
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martyrdom. With a stately though halink 
gait, as one accustomed to militaiy commaoi 
marched at their head a man of swarthy coia- 
plexion, bald-headed and of middle stature^ 
who had passed the meridian of life : his deq>> 
set eyes glowing as with a perennial fire, fron 
beneath brows, which, had plurenology thei 
been bom, she might have portrayed in her 
loftiest style, but which, without her aid, an- 
nounced a commission firom on high lo snbjo* 
gate and to rule mankind. 8o majestic, indeed^ 
was the aspect of Ignatius Loyola, that, duriag 
the sixteenth century few, if any of the books 
of his order appeared without the impress of 
that imperial coimtenance. Beside him in the 
chapel of 8t Denys knelt another worshipper, 
whose manly bearing, buoyant step, clear blue 
eye, and finely-chiseled features, contrasted 
strangely with the solemnities in which he wai 
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engaged. Then in early manhood, Francis 
Xavier united in his person the dignity befit- 
ting his birth as a grandee of Spain, and the 
grace which shoold adorn a page of the qneen 
of Castile and Arragon. Not less ineongraons 
with the scene in which they bore their parts, 
were the slight forms of the boy Alphonso Sal- 
meron and of his bosom fKend Jaygo Laynez, 
die destined snocessor of Ignatius in his spirit- 
dbI ^naasty. With them Nicholas Alphonso 
Bobaoilla, and Simon Rodrignez — the first a 
teacher, ^e second a student of philosophy — 
prostrated themselves before the altar, where 
ministered Peter Faber, once a shepherd in 
the mtmntains of Savoy, bat now a priest in 
holy orders. By his hands was distributed to 
his associates the seeming bread, over which 
he had uttered words of more than miraculous 
efficacy ; and then were lifted up their united 
voices, uttering, in low but distinct articula- 
tion, an oath, at the deep significance of which 
the nations might have trembled or rejoiced. 
Never did human lips pronounce a vow more 
religiously observed, or pregnant with results 
more momentous. 

Descended from an illustrious family, Igna- 
tius had in his youth been a courtier and a 
cavalier, and if not a poet at least a cultivator 
cf poetry. At the sie^ of Pampeluna his leg 
was broken, and, after the failure of mere vul- 
gar leeches, was set by a touch from the hand 
of the prince of apostles. Yet St Petei^s the- 
rapentic skill was less perfect than might have 
been expected from so exalted a chirurgeon ; 
for a splinter still protruded through the skin, 
and the limb was shrunk and shortened. To 
regain his fair proportions, Ignatius had him- 
self literally stretched on the rack; and ex- 
piated, by a long confinement to his couch, 
this singular experiment to reduce his refrac- 
tory bones and sinews. Books of knight- 
errantry relieved the lassitude of sickness, and, 
when these were exhausted, he betook him- 
self to a series of still more marvellous ro- 
mances. In the legends of the Saints the 
disabled soldier discovered a new field of 
emulation and of glonr. Compared with their 
self-conquests and their hififh rewards, the 
achievements and the renown of Roland and 
of Amadis waxed dim. Compared with the 
peerless damsels for whose smiles Paladins 
had fought and died, how transcendently glo- 
rious the image of feminine loveliness and 
angelic purity which had irradiated the her- 
mit's cell and the path of the wayworn pil- 
grims! Far as the heavens are above the 
earth would be the plighted fealty of the knight 
of the Virgin mother beyond the noblest devo- 
tion of mere human chivalry. In her service 
he would cast his shield over the church which 
ascribed to her more than celestial dignities ; 
and bathe in the blood of her enemies the 
sword once desecrated to the mean ends of 
worldlv ambition. Nor were these vows un- 
heeded by her to whom they were addressed. 
Environed in light, and clasping her infant to 
her bosom, she revealed herself to the adoring 
gaze of her champion. At that heavenly 
vision, all fantasies of worldly and s^insual 
delight, like exorcised demons, fled frc m his 
aoul into an eternal exile. He rose, suspended 



at her shrine his secular weapons, performed 
there his nocturnal vigils, and with returning 
day retired to consecrate his future life to the 
glory of the Virgo Deipara, 

To these erotic dreams succeeded stem reali- 
ties ; convulsive agonies of prayer, waitings of 
remorse,and self-inflicted bodily torments. Ex- 
changing dresses with a beggar, he lined his 
gaberdine with prickly thorns, fasted to the 
verge of starvation, assumed the demeanour 
of an idiot, became too loathsome for human 
contact, and then, plunging into a gloomy ca- 
vern, surrendered himself up to such wrest- 
lings with the evil spirit, and to such vicissi- 
tudes of rapture and despair, that in the storm 
of turbid passions his reason had nearly given 
way. Friendly hands dragged him from his 
hicUng-place ; and hands, in intention at least, 
not less ftiendly, recorded his feverish ravings. 
At one time he conversed with voices audible 
to no ear but his ; at another, he sought to pro- 
pitiate him before whom he trembled, by expia- 
tions which would have been more fiUy ofiered 
to Moloch. Spiritual doctors ministered to Ids 
reUef, but they prescribed in vain. Too simple 
I for their subtHized perception was the simple 
truth, that in revealing himself to mankind in 
flie character of a father, that awftil Being 
has claimed as peculiarly his own the gentlest, 
the kindest, and the most confiding affections 
of our nature. 

At the verge of madness Ignatius paused. 
That noble intellect was not to be whelmed 
beneath the tempests in which so many have 
sunk, nor was nis deUverance to be accom- 
plished by any vulgar methods. Standing on 
the steps of a Dominican church be recited 
the office of Our Lady, when suddenly heaven 
itself was laid open to the eye of the worship* 
per. That ineffable mystery, which the author 
of the Athanasian creed has laboured to enun- 
ciate in words, was disclosed to him as an 
object net of faith but of actual sight The past 
ages of the world were rolled back in his pre- 
sence, and he beheld the material fabric of 
things rising into being, and perceived the mo- 
tives which had prompted the exercise of the 
creative energy. To his spiritualized sense 
was disclosed the actual process by which the 
host is transubstantiated ; and the other Chris- 
tian verities which it is permitted to common 
men to receive but as exercises of their belief, 
now became to him the objects of immediate 
inspection and of direct consciousness. For 
eight successive days his body reposed in an 
unbroken trance ; while his spirit thus imbibed 
disclosures for which the tongues of men have 
no appropriate language. In a volume of four- 
score leaves he attempted indeed to impart 
them ; but, dark with excess of light, his words 
held the learned and the ignorant alike in 
speechless wonder. 

Ignatius returned to this sublunary scene 
with a mission not unmeet for an envoy from 
the emp3rrean world, of which he had thas be- 
come a temporary denizen. He returned to 
establish on earth a theocracy, of which he 
should himself be the first administrator, and 
to which every tribe and kindred of men should 
be subject He returned no longer a sordid 
half-distracted anchorite, but, strange to toll, a 
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man distingmshed not more by the gigantic 
magnitude of his designs, than by the clear 
go(^ sense, the profound sagacity, the calm 
perseverance, and the flexible address with 
which he was to parsne them. History affords 
no more perfect lilnstration how readily deliri- 
oas enthusiasm and the shrewdness of the ex- 
change may combine and harmonize in minds 
of the heroic order. A Swedenborg-Franklin, 
reconciling in himself these antagonist pro- 
pensities, is no monster of the fancy. 

On his restoration to human society, Ignatius 
reappeared in the garb, and addressed himself 
to the occupations of other religious men. 
The first fruits of his labours was the book of 
which we have transcribed the title-page. It 
was originally written in Spanish, and appeared 
in an inaccurate Latin version. By the order 
of the present pope, Loyola's manuscript, still 
remaining in the Vatican, has been again 
translated. In this new form the book is com- 
mended to the devout study of the faithful by a 
bull of Pope Paul HI., and by an encyclical 
epistle from the present general of the order of 
Jesus. To so august a sanction, slight indeed 
is the aid which can be given by the sufDrage 
of northern heretics. Yet on this subject the 
chair of Knox, if now filled oy himself, would 
not be very widely at variance with the throne 
of St. Peter. The « Spiritual Exercises" form 
a manual of what may be called ** the act of 
conversion." It proposes a scheme of self- 
discipline by which, in the course of four 
weeks, that mighty work is to be accomplished. 
In the first, the penitent is conducted through 
a series of dark retrospects to abase, and of 
gloomy prospects to alarm him. These ends 
obtained, he is during the next seven days to 
enrol himself— such is the military style of the 
book — in the army of the faithful, studying 
the sacred biography of the Divine Leader of 
that elect host, and choosing with extreme 
caution the plan of life, religious or secular, in 
which he may be best able to tread in his 
steps, and to bear the standard emblematic at 
once of suflering and of conquest To sustain 
the soldier of the cross in this protracted war- 
fare, his spiritual eye is, during the third of 
his solitary weeks, to be fixed in a reverential 
scrutiny into that unfathomable abyss of wo, 
into which a descent was once made to rescue 
the race of Adam from the grasp of their mor- 
tal enemies ; and then seven suns are to rise 
and set while the still secluded but now disen- 
thralled spirit is to chant triumphant hallelu- 
jahs, elevating her desires heavenward, con- 
templating glories hitherto unimaginable, and 
mysteries never before revealed ; till the sacred 
exercises close with an absolute surrender of 
all the joys and interests of this sublunary 
state, as a holocaust, to be consumed by the 
undying flame of divine love on the altar of , 
the regenerate heart. 

He must have been deeply read in the na^ 
ture of man, who should have predicted such 
first fruits as these from the restored health of 
the distracted visionary, who had alternately 
sounded the base strings of humility on earth, 
and the living chords which vibrate with 
spontaneous harmonies along the seventh 
tusMvenB, A closer tarvey of the book will 



but enhance the wonder. To transmute pro- 
fligates into converts, by a process of which, 
during any one of her revolutions round oar 
planet, the moon is to witness the commence- 
ment and the dose, might perhaps seem Uke a 
plagiarism from the academies of Lapata. 
But in his great, and indeed his only extut 
work, Ignatius Loyola is no dreamer. By 
force of an instinct with which such minds as 
his alone are gifted, he could assume the cb** 
racter to which the shrewd, the practicalt and 
the worldly-wise aspire, even when abandoning 
himself to ecstasies which they are alike un- 
able to comprehend or to endure. His mhid 
resembled the body of his great disciple, 
Francis Xavier, which, as he preached or 
baptized, rose majestically towards the skies, 
while his feet (the pious curiosity of his hear- 
ers ascertained the fact,) retained their firm 
hold on the earth below. If the spiritual exe^ 
cises were designed to excite, they were not 
less intended to control and to regulate, reli- 
gious sensibilities. To exalt the spirit above 
terrestrial objects was scarcely more his aim, 
than to disenchant mankind of the self-deceits 
by which that exaltation is usually attempted. 
The book, it is true, indicates a tone of feeling 
utterly removed from that which animates the 
gay and the busy scenes of life ; but it could 
not have been written except by one accus- 
tomed to observe those scenes with the keen- 
est scrutiny, and to study the actors in them 
with the most profound (Uscemment To this 
commendation must be added the praise (to 
borrow terms but too familiar) of evangelical 
orthodoxy. A Protestant sjmod might indeed 
have extracted from the pages of Ignatius 
many propositions to anathematize ; but thef 
could also have drawn from them much lo 
confirm the doctrines to which their confes- 
sions had given such emphatic prominencf. 
If he yielded to the demigods of Rome what 
we must regard as an idolatrous homage, it 
would be mere prejudice to deny that his sa- 

Sreme adoration was reserved for that awfol 
teing to whom alone it was due. If he as- 
cribed to merely ritual expiations a value of 
which we believe them to be altogether destitute, 
yet were all his mighty powers held in the 
most earnest and submissive affiance in the 
divine nature, as revealed under the veil of hu- 
man infirmity and of more than human sa£fe^ 
ing. After the lapse of two centuries, Philip 
Doddridge, than whom no man ever breathed 
more freely on earth the atmosphere of heaTen, 
produced a work of which the Spiritual Exer- 
cises might have aflbrded the model — so maoy 
are still the points of contact between those 
who, ranging themselves round the great ob- 
ject of Christianity as their common centre, 
occupy the most opposite positions in thai ex- 
panded circle. 

From the publication of the ** Spiritual Exe^ 
cises" to the Vow of Montmartre, nine yeais 
elapsed. They wore away in pilgrimages, fa 
feats of asceticism, in the working of miraetoii 
and in escapes all but miraculous, from dan- 
gers which the martial spirit of the saint, oo 
less than his piety, impelled him to incur. Id 
the caverns of Monreza he had vowed to scale 
the heights of *pcrfeeUon * and ii therefore be* 
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liooved him thus to climb that obstinate emi- 
nence, in the path already trodden by all the 
emnonized and beatified heroes of the chnrch. 
Bat he had also vowed to conduct his fellow- 
pilgrims from the city of destmction to the 
ttnd of Beolah. In prison and in shipwreck, 
(ainting with hanger or wasted with disease, 
his inflexible spirit still brooded over that 
bright, tboagh as yet shapeless vision ; antil at 
length it assumed a coherent form as he knelt 
on the mount of Olives, and traced the last in- 
delible foot-print of the ascending Ilsdeemer 
of mankind. At that hallowed spot had ended 
die weary way of Him who had bowed the 
heavens, and came down to execute on earth 
A mission of unutterable love and matchless 
self-denial ; and there was revealed to the pro- 
phetic gaze of the future founder of the order 
of Jesus, (no seer-like genius kindled by high 
naolveSyS the long -line of missionaries who, 
animated by his example, and guided by his 
instructions, should proclaim that holy name 
fiom the rising to the setting sun. It was in- 
deed a futurity perceptible only to the tele- 
scopic eye of faith. At the mature age of 
diirty, possessing no language but his own, no 
science but that of the camp, and no literature 
beyond the biographies of Paladins, and of 
saints, he became the self-destined teacher of 
the future teachers of the world. Hoping 
against hope, he returned to Barcelona, and 
there, as the class-fellow of little children, com- 
menced the study of the first rudiments of the 
Latin tongue. 

Among the established faeetia of the stage, 
are the distractions of dramatic Eloisas under 
the tutorship of their Abelards, in the attempt 
10 conjugate Amo. Few play-wrights, probably, 
have been aware that the jest had its tjrpe, if 
not its origin, in the scholastic experiences of 
Ignatius Loyola. At the same critical point, 
and in the same manner, a malignant spirit ar- 
rested his advance in the gntmmar. On each 
snccessive inflection of the verb, corresponding 
Ovations heavenwards were excited in his 
soul by the demon, who, assuming the garb of 
•n angel of light, thus succeeded in disturbing 
his memory. To baffle his insidious enemy, 
the harassed scholar employed the pedagogue 
Id make liberal use of that discipline of which 
who can ever forget the efficacy or the paint The 
exorcism was complete, iimo, in all her af- 
fectionate moods, and changeful tenses, became 
fkmiliar as household words. Thus Thomas 
i Kempis was made to speak Intelligibly. 
Erasmus also revealed his hiaden treasures of 
Iflsming and wit, though ultimately exiled 
from the future schools of the Jesuits, for the 
same ofience of having disturbed the thoughts 
of his devout reader. Energy won her accus- 
tomed triumphs, and, in the year 1528, he be- 
came a student of the Humanities, and of what 
was then called philosophy, at the University 
^ Paris. 

Of the seven decades of human life, the 
brightest and the best, in which other men 
pehieve or contend foadistinction, was devoted 
by Ignatius to the stfflUes preparatory to his 
great undertaking. Grave professors examined 
him on their praslections, and, when these were 
sfver, he sought the means of subsistence by 



traversing the Netherlands and England as a 
beggar. , Unheeded and despised as he sat at 
the feet of the learned, or solicited alms of the 
rich, he was still maturing in the recesses of 
his bosom designs more loAy than the highest 
to which the monarchs of the houses of Valois 
or of Tudor had ever dared to aspire. In the 
Universi^ of Paris he at length found the 
means or canying into efiect the cherished 
purposes of so many years. It was the heroic 
age of Spain, and the countr3rmen of Gonsalvo 
and Cortes lent a willing ear to counsels of 
daring on any field of adventure, whether se- 
cular Y>r spiritual. His companions in study 
thus became his disciples in religion. Nor 
were his the common-place methods of making 
converts. To the contemplative and the timid, 
he enjoined hardy exercises of active virtue. 
To the gay and ardent, he appeared in a 
spirit still more buoyant than their own. To 
a debauchee, whom nothing else cou'id move, 
he presented himself neck-deep < id a pool of 
frozen water, to teach the more impressively 
the duty of subduing the carnal appetites. To 
an obdurate priest, he made a general confes- 
sion of his own sins, with such agonies of re- 
morse and shame, as to break up, by force of 
sympathv, the fountains bf penitence in the 
bosom of the confessor. Nay, he even engaged 
at billiards with a joyous lover of the game, 
on condition that &e defeated player should 
serve his antagonist for a month ; and the vic- 
torious saint enforced the penalty by consign- 
ing his adversary a month of secluded devotion. 
Others jrielded at once and without a struggle 
to the united influence of his sanctity and 
genius ; and it is remarkable that, from these 
more docile converts, he selected, with but two 
exceptions, the original members of his infant 
order. Having performed the initiatory rite 
of the Spiritual Exercises, they all swore on 
the consecrated host in the crypt of St Denys, 
to accompany their spiritual father on a mis- 
sion to Palestine ; or, if that should be imprac- 
ticable, to submit themselves to the vicar of 
Christ, to be disposed of as missionaries at his 
pleasure. 

Impetuous as had been the temper of Ignatius 
in early life, he had learned to be patient of 
the slow growth of great designs. Leaving 
his disciples to complete their studies at Paris 
under the care of Peter Faber, he returned to 
Spain to recruit their number, to mature his 
plans, and, perhaps, to escape from a too 
familiar intercourse with his future subjects 
In the winter of 1586, they commenced their 
pilgrimage to the eternal city. Xavier was 
their leader. Accomplished in all counly ex- 
ercises, he prepared for his journey by binding 
tight cords round his arms and legs, in holy 
revenge for the pleasure which their gracefid 
agility had once afforded him ; and pursued his 
way with Spartan constancy, till the corroded 
flesh closed obstinately over the ligatures. 
Miracle, the prompt handmaid of energies like 
his, burst the bands which no surgeon could 
extricate ; and her presence was attested by 
the toils which his loosened limbs immediately 
endured in the menial service of his fellow 
travellers. At Venice they rejoined their 
leader, and there employed themselves in mi 
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nistering to the patients in the hospitals. Fore- 
most in every act of intrepid self-mortification, 
Xavier here signalized his zeal by exploits, 
the mere recital of which would derange the 
stomachs of ordinary men. While courting 
all the physical tortures of purgatory, his souU 
however, inhaled the anticipated raptures of 
Paradise. Twice these penances and raptures 
brought him to the gates of death; and, in his 
last extremity, he caused himself to be borne 
to places of public resort, that his ghastly as- 
pect might teach the awful lessons which his 
tongue was no longer able to pronounce. 

Such prodigies, whether enacted by the 
taints of Rome or by those of Benares, exhibit 
a sovereignty of the spiritual over the animal 
nature, which can hardly be contemplated with- 
out some feelings akin to reverence. But, on 
the whole, the hooked Faqueer spinning round 
his gibbet is the more respectable suicide of 
the two ; for his homage is, at least, meet for 
the deity he worships. He whose name had 
been assumed by Ignatius and his followers, 
equally victorious over the stoical illusions 
and the lower affections of our nature, had 
been accustomed to seek repose among the 
domestic charities of life, and to accept such 
blameless solaces as life has to offer to the 
weary and the heavy-laden ; nor could services 
less in harmony wiUi his serene self-reverence 
have been presented to him, than the vehement 
emotions, the squalid filth, and the Ueerated 
frames of the first members of the society of 
Jesus. Loyola himself tolerated, encouraged, 
and shared these extravagances. His counte- 
nance was as haggard, his flagellations as 
cruel, and his couch and diet as sordid as the 
rest They who will conquer crowns, whether 
ghostly or secular, must needs tread in slippery 
places. He saw his comrades faint and die 
with the extremity of their sufferings, and as- 
suming the character of an inspired prophet, 
promoted, by predicting, their recovery. One 
of the gentlest and most patient of them, 
Rodriguez, flying for relief to a solitary hermit- 
age, found his retreat obstructed by a man of 
terrible aspect and gigantic stature, armed 
with a naked sword and breathing menaces. 
Hosez, another of his associates, happening to 
die at the moment when Ignatius, prostrate be- 
fore the altar, was reciting from the Con/Ueor 
the words, ' et omnibus Sanctis,' that countless 
host was revealed to the eye of the saint ; and 
among them, resplendent in glory, appeared 
his deceased friend, to sustain and animate 
the hopes of his surviving brethren. As he 
journeyed with Laynez, he saw a sUll more 
awful vision. It exhibited that Bemg whom 
no eye hath seen, and whom no tongue may 
lightly name, and with him the eternal Son, 
bearing a heavy cross, and uttering the wel- 
come assurance, ** I will be propitious to you 
at Rome." 

These, however, were but the auxiliary and 
occasional arts (if so they must be termed) by 
which the sovereignty of Ignatius was esta- 
blished. It behooved him to acquire the unhe- 
sitating submission of noble minds, ignited by 
a zeal as intense and as enduring as his own ; 
•nd it was on a far loftier basis than that of 
podily penances or eestatic dra&ms, that for 



ten successive years their initiatory disciplint 
had been conducted. Wildly as their leadei 
may have described his survey of the celestial 
regions, and of their triumphant inmates, he 
had anxiously weighed the state of the world 
in which he dwelt, and the nature of his fellow 
sojourners there. He was intimately aware 
of the effects on human character of self-«o> 
quaintance, of action, and of suffering. He 
Uierefore required his disciples to scrutinize 
the recesses and the workings of their own 
hearts, till the aching sense found relief rather 
than excitement, in turning from the wonden 
and the shame within, to the mysteries and the 
glories of the world of unembodied spirits. He 
trained them to ceaseless activity, until the 
transmutation of means into ends was com* 

Elete; and efforts, at first the most irksome, 
ad become spontaneous and even gratefol 
exercises. He accustomed them to every form 
of privation and voluntary pain, until fortitude, 
malnred into habit, had been the source of 
enjoyments, as real as to the Inxorions they 
are incomprehensible. He rendered &em stay 
ics, mystics, enthusiasts, and then combined 
all into an institute, than which no hnmaa 
association was ever more emphatically pnc^ 
tical, or more to the purpose and the time. 

Of all the occupations to which man can 
devote Uie earlier years of life, none probablj 
leaves on the character an impress so deep 
and indelible as the profession of arms. In 
no other calling are the whole range of onr 
S3rmpathetic affections, whether kinJly or the 
reverse, called into such habitual and acti?e 
exercise; nor does any other stimulate ike 
mere intellectual powers with a force so irre* 
sistible,when once they are effectually aroused 
from their accustoftied torpor. Loyola was a 
soldier to the last breath he drew, a general 
whose authority none might question, a coo* 
rade on whose cordiality all might rely, ssv 
taining all the dangers and hardships be ii- 
acted of his followers, and in his religio^is cam* 
paigns a strategist of consummate skill and 
most comprehensive survey. It was his maxim 
that war ought to be a^^gressive, and that erea 
an inadequate force might be wisely weakened 
by detachments on a distant service, if the pros* 
pect of success was such, that the vague and 
perhaps exaggerated rumour of it would strikt 
terror into nearer foes, and animate the hopes 
of irresolute allies. To conquer Lutheranism, 
by converting to the faith of Rome the barbs> 
rous or half-civilized nations of the earth, wai^ 
therefore, among the earliest of his projects; 
and his searching eye had scanned the spirits 
of his lieutenants to discover which of them 
was best adapted for enterprises so replete 
with difficulty and hazard. It was necenary 
that he should select men superior, not only to 
all the allurements of appetite, and the com- 
mon infirmities of our race, but superior, also^ 
to those temptations to which an inquisitive 
mind and abilities of a high order expose their 
possessor. His missionaries must be men 
prepared to do and to Jpe, but not much dii^ 
posed to speculate. Hey must bum with a 
zeal which no sufferings or disappointmeai 
could extinguish ; but must not feel those im* 
pulses w\utSk mis^t prompt men of large cspip 
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tity to convert a subordinate into an indepen- 
dent command. Long he weighed, and most 
sagaciously did he decide this perplexing 
choice. It fell on many who well mlfilled 
these conditions, but on none in whom all the 
requisites for such a sendee met so marvel- 
lonsly as on him who had borne himself so 
bravely in the chapel of St. Denys, and with 
such strange mortifications of the flesh in the 
pilgrimage to Rome. 

a was in the year 1606 that Francis Xavier, 
the youngest child of a numerous family, was 
bom in the castle of his ancestors in the Pjrre- 
nees. Robust and active, of a gay humour 
and ardent spirit, the young mountaineer lis- 
tened with a throbbing heart to the military 
legends of his house, and to the inward voice 
which spoke of days to come, when his illus- 
trious lineage should derive new splendour 
from his own achievements. But the hearts 
of his parents yearned over the son of their 
old age ; and the enthusiasm which would have 
borne him to the pursuit of glory in the camp, 
was diverted by their counsels to the less ha- 
zardous contest for literary eminence at the 
University of Paris. From the embrace of 
Aristotle and his commentators, he would, 
however, have been prematurely withdrawn 
by the failure of his resources, (for the lords 
of Xavier were not wealthy,^ if a domestic 
prophetess (his eldest sister) had not been in- 
spired to reveal his marvellous career and 
immortal recompense. For a child destined to 
have altars raised to his name throughout the 
Catholic church, and masses chanted in his 
honour till time should be no longer, every 
sacrifice was wisely made ; and he was thus 
enabled to struggle on at the college of St. 
Barbara, till he had become qualified to earn 
his own maintenance as a public teacher of 
philosophy. His chair was crowded by the 
studious, and his society courted by the gay, 
the noble, and the rich. It was courted, fdso, 
by one who stood aloof from the thronging 
multitude ; among them, but not of them. Sor- 
did in dress but of lofty bearing, at once unim- 
passioned and intensely earnest, abstemious 
of speech, yet occasionally uttering, in deep 
and most melodious tones, words of strange 
significance, Ignatius Loyola was gradually 
working over the mind of his youiig compa* 
nion a spell which no difference of taste, of 
habits, or of age, was of power to subdue. 
Potent as it was, the charm was long resisted. 
Hilarity was the native and indispensable ele- 
ment of Francis Xavier, and in his grave mo- 
nitor he found an ezhaastless topic of mirth 
and raillery. Armed with satire, which was 
not alwajrs plajrful, the light heart of youth 
contended, as best it might, against the solemn 
impressions which he could neither welcome 
nor avoid. Whether he partook of the frivo- 
lities in which he delighted, or in the disquisi- 
tions in which he excelled, or traced the wind- 
ings of the Seine through the forest which then 
lined its banks, Ignatius was still at hand to 
iiscuss with him the charms of society, of 
.earning, or of nature ; but, whatever had been 
the theme, it was still closed by the same 
awful inquiry, "What' shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own 



soul 1" The world which Xavier had sought 
to gain, was indeed already exhibiting to him 
its accustomed treachery. It had given him 
amusement and applause; bat with his seli^ 
government had stolen from him his pupils 
and his emoluments. Ignatius recruited both. 
He became the eulogist of the genius and the 
eloquence of his friend, and, as he presented tu 
him the scholars attracted by these panegyrics, 
would repeat them in the presence of the de 
lighted teacher; and then, as his kindling eye 
attested the sense of conscious and acknow- 
ledged merit, would check the rising exulta- 
tion by the ever-recurring question, ''What 
shall it profit!" Improvidence squandered these 
new resources; but nothing could damp the 
zeal of Ignatius. There he was again, though 
himself the poorest of the poor, ministering to 
the wants of Xavier, from a purse filled by the 
alms he had solicited; but there again was 
also the same unvarying demand, urged in the 
same rich though solemn cadence, ''What 
shall it profit 1*^ In the unrelaxing grasp of 
the strong man— at once forgiven and assisted, 
rebuked and beloved by his stem associate— 
Xavier gradually jrielded to the Oaiscination. 
He became, like his master, impassive, at 
least in appearance, to all sublunary paias 
and pleasures ; and having performed the ini- 
tiatory rite of the Spiritual Exercises, excelled 
all his brethren of the society of Jesus in the 
fervour of his devotion and the austerity of his 
self-discipline. 

Whatever might have been his reward in 
another life, his name would have probably 
left no trace in the world's records, if John IIL 
of Portugal, resolving to plant the Christian 
faith on the Indian territories which had be- 
come subject to the dominion or influence of 
his crown, had not petitioned the pope to select 
some flt leader in this peaceful crusade. On 
the advice of Ignatius, tne choice of the holy 
father fell on Francis Xavier. A happier se- 
lection could not have been made, nor was a 
summons to toil, to sufiering, and to death, 
ever so joyously received. In Uie visions of 
the night he had often groaned under the in- 
cumbent weight of a wild Indian, of ebon hue 
and gigantic stature, seated on his shoulders ; 
and he had often traversed tempestuous seas, 
enduring shipwreck and famine, persecution 
and danger, in all their most ghastly forms t 
and as each peril was encountered, his pant- 
ing soul had invoked, in still greater abun- 
dsmce, the means of making such glorious sacri- 
fices for the conversion of mankind. When 
the clearer sense and the approaching accom- 
plishment of these dark intimations were dis- 
closed to him, passionate sobs attested the 
rapture which his tongue could not speak. 
Light of heart, and joyfal in discourse, he con- 
ducted his fellow-pilgrims from Rome to Lis- 
bon, across the Pyrenees. As he descended 
their southern slopes, there rose to his sight 
the towers where he had enjoyed the sports of 
childhood, and woven the day-dreams of youth ; 
where still lived the mother, who for eighteen 
years had daily watched and blessed him, and 
the saintly sister whose inspired voice had 
foretold his high vocation. It was all too high 
for the momentary intrusion of Uie holiest of 
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merely haman feelings. He was on his way 
with tidings of mercy to a fallen world, and he 
had not one hour to waste, nor one parting 
tear to bestow on those whom he best loved 
and most revered, and whom, in this life, he 
could never hope to meet again. 

We are not left to conjecture in what light 
his conduct was regarded. ** I care little, most 
illustrioas doctor, for the judgment of men and 
least of all for their judgment who decide be- 
fore they hear and before they understand,** 
was his half-sportive, half-indignant answer to 
the remonstrances of a grave and well bene- 
ficed kinsman, (a shrewd, thriving, hospitable, 
much-respected man, no unlikely candidate 
for the mitre, and a candidate too, in his own 
drowsy way, for amaranthine crowns and ce- 
lestial blessedness,) who very plausibly be- 
lieved his nephew mad. Mad or sober, he was 
at least impelled by a force, at the first shock 
of which the united common sense and re- 
spectability of mankind must needs fall to 
pieces — the force of will concentrated on one 
great end, and elevated above the misty regions 
of doubt, into that unclouded atmosphere where, 
attended by her handmaids, hope and courage, 
joy and fortitude, faith converts the future into 
the present, and casts the brightest hues over 
objects the most repulsive to human sense, and 
the most fainful to our feeble nature. 

As the vessel in which Xavier embarked 
for India fell down the Tagus and shook out 
her reefs to the wind, many an eye was dimmed 
with unwonted tears ; for she bore a regiment 
of a thousand men to re-enforce the garrison 
of €k)a ; nor could the bravest of that gallant 
host gaze on the receding land without fore- 
boding that he might never see again those 
dark chesmut forests and rich orange groves, 
with the peaceful convents and the long-loved 
homes reposing in their bosom. The counte- 
nance of Xavier alone beamed with delight 
He knew that he should never tread his native 
mountains more ; but he was not an exile. He 
was to depend for food and raiment on the 
bounty of his fellow-passengers ; but no thought 
for the morrow troubled him. He was going 
to convert nations, of which he knew neither 
the language nor even the names ; but he felt 
no misgivings. Worn by incessant sea-sick- 
ness, with the refuse food of the lowest seamen 
for his diet, and the cordage of the ship for his 
couch, he rendered to the diseased services too 
revolting to be described ; and lived among the 
dying and the profligate the unwearied minis- 
ter of consolation and of peace. In the midst 
ef that floating throng, he knew how to create 
for himself a sacred solitude, and how to mix 
in all their pursuits in the free spirit of a man 
of the world, a gentleman, and a scholar. With 
the viceroy and his officers he talked, as pleased 
them best, of war or trade, of politics or navi- 
gation; and to restrain the common soldiers 
from gambling, would invent for their amuse- 
ment less dangerous pastimes, or even hold 
the stakes for which they played, that by his 

()resence and his gay discourse he might at 
east check the excesses which he could not 
prevent 

Five weary months (weary to all but him) 
brought the ship to Mozambique, fibsie «il eik* 



demic fever threatened a premature grave u 
the apostle of the Indies. But his was fiot a 
spirit to be quenched or allayed by the fiercest 
paroxysms of disease. At each remission of 
his m^ady, he crawled to the beds of his fel 
low-sufferers to soothe their terrors or assuagt 
their pains. To the eye of anj casual observe! 
the most wretched of mankind, in the esteem 
of his companions the happiest and the most 
holy, he reached Goa just tnirteen months allei 
his departure from Lisbon. 

At Uoa, Xavier was shocked, and had feat 
been an element in his nature, would have 
been dismayed, by the almost universal depra- 
vity of the inhabitants. It exhibited itself in 
those oflfensive forms which characterize the 
crimes of civilized men when settled among a 
feebler race, and released from even the con- 
ventional decencies of civilization. Swinging 
in his hand a large bell, he traversed the streets 
of the city, and implored the astonished crowd 
to send &eir children to him, to be instructed 
in the religion which they still at least pro 
fessed. Thodgh he had never been addressed 
by the soul-stirring name of father, he knev 
that in the hardest and the most dissolute heart 
which had once felt the parental instinct, there 
is one chord which can never be wholly ont 
of tune. A crowd of little ones were quickl/ 
placed under his chai^. He lived among 
them as the most labooous of teachers, and 
the gentlest and the gayest of friends ; and then 
returned them to their homes, that by their 
more hallowed example they might there im- 
part, with all the unconscious eloquence of 
filial love, the lessons of wisdom and of piety 
they had been taught No cry of human misery 
reached him in vain. He became an inmite 
of the hospitals, selecting that of the leproos 
as the object of his peculiar care. Even id the 
haunts of debauchery, and at the tables of the 
profligate, he was to be seen an honoured and 
a welcome guest ; delighting that most unmeet 
audience with the vivacity of his discourse, 
and sparing neither pungent jests to render 
vice ndiculous, nor sportive flatteries to allare 
the fallen back to the still distasteful paths of 
soberness and virtue. Strong in purity of pur- 
pose, and stronger still in one sacred remeiD- 
brance, he was content to be called the friend 
of publicans and sinners. He had in truth 
Jong since deserted the standard of prudence, 
the oflfspring of forethought, for the banners of 
wisdom, the child of love, and followed them 
through perils not to be hazarded under any 
less triumphant leader. 

Rugged were the wajrs along which he was 
thus conducted. In those dmes, as in our own, 
there was on the Malabar coast a pearl fishery, 
and then, as now, the pearl-divers formed a 
separate and degraded caste. It was not till 
after a residence of twelve months at Goa, that 
JCavier heard of these people. He heard that 
they were ignorant and miserable, and he in- 
quired no farther. On that burning shore his 
bell once more rang out an invitation of mmj, 
and again were ga&ered around him troops of 
inquisitive and docile children. For fifteen 
months he lived among these abject fishermen, 
his only food their rice and water, reposing in 
their huts, and allowing himself but thrsf 
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hours' sleep in the fonr-and-tweDty. He be- 
came at once their physician, the arbiter ia 
their disputes, and their advocate for the re- 
mission of their annual tribute with the govern- 
ment of Goa. The bishop of that city had 
assisted him with two interpreters ; but his im- 
passioned spirit straggled, and not in vain, for 
some more direct intercourse with the objects 
of his care. Committine to memory transla- 
tions, at the time unintelligible to himself, of 
the creeds and other symbols of his faith, he 
recited them with tones and gestures, which 
spoke at once to the senses and to the hearts 
of his disciples. All obstacles yielded to his 
restless zeal. He soon learned to converse, to 
preach, and to write in their language. Many 
an humble cottage was surmounted by a cru- 
cifix, the mark of its consecration ; and many 
a rude countenance reflected the sorrows and 
the hopes which they had been taucrht to 
associate with that sacred emblemi ''I have 
nothing to add," (the quotation is from one 
of the letters which at this time he wrote 
to Loyola,} ** but that they who came forth to 
labour for the salvation of idolaters, receive 
from on high such consolations, that if there 
be on earth such a thing as happiness, it is 
theirs." 

If there be such a thing, it is but as the 
checkered sunshine of a vernal day. A hostile 
inroad from Madura overwhelmed the poor 
fishermen who had learned to call Xavier dieir 
father, threw down their simple chapels, and 
drove them for refuge to the barren rocks and 
tand-banks which Une the western shores of 
the strait of Manar. But their father was at 
hand to share their affliction, to procure for 
them from the viceroy at Goa relief and food, 
and to direct their confidence to a still more 
powerful Father, whose presence and goodness 
they might adore even amidst the wreck of all 
their earthly treasures. 

It Was a- lesson not unmeet for those on 
whom such treasures had beDsn bestowed in 
the most ample abundance; and Xavier ad- 
vanced to Travancore, to teach it there to the 
Rajah and his courtiers. No facts resting on 
remote human testimony can be more exempt 
from doubt than the general outline of the tale 
which follows. A solitary, poor, and unpro- 
tected stranger, he burst through the barriers 
which separate men of different tongues and 
races ; and with an ease little less than mirac- 
ulous, established for himself the means of in- 
terchanging thoughts with the people of the 
east They may have ill-gathered nis mean- 
ing, but by some mjrsterious force of s3rmDathy 
they soon caught his ardour. Idol temples 
feJ by the hands of their former worshippers. 
Christian churches rose at his bidding ; and 
the kingdom of Travancore was agitated with 
new ideas and unwonted controversies. The 
Brahmins argued — as the church by law es- 
tablished has not seldom argued — with fire and 
sword, and the interdict of earth and water to 
the enemies of their repose. A foreign in- 
vader threw a still heavier sword into the 
trembling scales. From the southward ap- 
peared on the borders of Travancore the same 
force which had swept away the poor fisher- 
men of Malabar. Some embers of Spanish 



chivalry still glowed in the bosom of Xavier 
He flew to the scene of the approaching com 
bat, and there, placing himself in the van Oi 
the protecting army, poured forth a passionatk 
prayer to the Lord of Hosts, raised on high 
his crucifix, imd with kindling eyes, and far 
resounding voice, delivered the behests of 
Heaven to the impious invaders. So runs the 
tale, and ends (it is almost superfiuous to add) 
in the rout of the astounded foe. It is a matter 
of less animated, and perhaps of more authen- 
tic history, that for his services in this war 
Xavier was rewarded by the unbounded grati- 
tude of the rajah, was honoured with the title 
of his great father, and rescued from all farther 
Brahminical persecution. 

Power and courtly influence form an intoxi- 
eating draught even when raised to the lips, of 
an ascetic and a saint Holy as he was, the 
great father of the rajah of Travancore seems 
not entirely to have escaped this feverish thirst 
Don Alphonso de Souza, a weak though aiotu* 
able man, was at that time the viceroy of 
Portuguese India, and Xavier (such was now 
his authority) despatched a messenger to Lisbon 
to demand, rather than to advise his recalL 
Within the limits of his high profession, (and 
what subject is wholly foreign to it?) the am- 
bassador of the King of Kings may owe re- 
spect, but hardly deference, to any mere earthly 
monarch. So argued Francis, so judged King 
John, and so fell Alphonso de Souza, as many 
a greater statesman has* fallen, and may yet 
fall, under the weight of sacerdotal displeasure. 
This weakness, however, was not his only re- 
corded faultr— Towards the northern extremiQf 
of Ceylon lies the island of Manar, a depen* 
dency» in Xavier's day, of the adjacent king- 
dom of Jaflna, where then reigned a sort of 
oriental Philip IL The islanders had become 
converts to the Christian faith, and expiated 
their apostasy by their lives. Six hundred 
men, women, and children, fell in one royvd 
massacre ; and the tragedy was closed by the 
murder of the eldest son of the king of Jaflna, 
by his father's orders. Deposition in case of 
misgovemmeut, and the transfer to the depos- 
ing power of the dominions of the ofiender, 
was no invention of Hastings, or of Clive. It 
is one of the most ancient constitutional max- 
ims of the European dynasties in India. It 
may even boast the venerable sufifrage of St 
Francis Xavier. At his instance, De Souza 
equipped an armament to hurl ^e guilty ruler 
of Jaflna from his throne, and to subjugate his 
territories to the most faithful king. In the in- 
vading fleet the indignant saint led t^e way, 
with promises of triumphs, both temporal and 
eteroaL But the expedition failed. Coward- 
ice or treachery defeated the design. De Souza 
paid the usual penalties of ill success. Xavier 
sailed away to discover other fields of spiritual 
warfare. 

On the Coromandel coast, near the city of 
Meliapor, might be seen in those times the 
oratoiy and the tomb of St Thomas, the first 
teacher of Christianity in India. It was in a 
cool and sequestered grotto that the apostle 
had been wont to pray ; and there yet appeared 
on the living rock, in bold relief, the cross at 
which he knelt, with a crystal fountain of 
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medicinal waters gashing from the hase of it 
On the neighbouring height, a church with a 
marble altar, stained, after the lapse of fiAeen 
centuries, with the blood of the martjrr, ascer- 
tained the sacred spot at which his bones had 
been committed to the dost To this venerable 
shrine Xavier retired, to leam the will^jof Hea- 
ven concerning him. If we may believe the 
oath of one of his fellow-pilgrims, he main- 
tained, on this occasion, for seven successive 
days an unbroken last and silence— -no unfit 
preparation for his approaching conflicts. 
£ven around the tomb of the apostle malig- 
nant demons prowl by night; and, though 
strong in the guidance of 3ie Virgin, Xavier 
not only found himself in their obscene grasp, 
but received from them blows, such as no 
weapons in human hands could have inflicted, 
and which had nearly brought to a close his 
labours and his life. Baffled by a superior 
power, the fiends opposed a still more subtle 
hindrance to his designs against their king^ 
dom. In the garb, and in the outward sem- 
blance of a band of choristers, they disturbed 
his devotions by such soul-subduing strains, 
that the very harmonies of heaven might seem 
to have been awakened to divert the Christian 
warrior from his heavenward Mith. All in 
vain their fury and their guile. He found the 
direction he implored, and the first bark which 
sailed from the Coromandel shore to the city 
of Malacca, bore the obedient missionary to 
that great emporium of eastern commerce. 

Thirty years before the arrival of Xavier, Map 
lacca had been conquered by Alphonso Albu- 
querque. It was a place abandoned to every form 
of sensual and enervating indulgence. Through 
her crowded streets a strange and solemn vi- 
siter passed along, pealing his faithful bell, and 
earnestly imploring the prayers of the faithful 
for that guilty people. Curiosity and alarm 
soon gave way to ridicule ; but Xavier's pano- 
ply was complete. The messenger of divine 
wrath judged this an unfit occasion for conr^ 
ing aversion or contempt He became the 
gayest of the gay, and, in address at least, the 
very model of an accomplished cavalier. 
Foiled at their own weapons, his dissolute 
countrymen acknowledged the irresistible 
authority of a self-devotion so awful, relieved 
and embellished as it was by every social 
grace. Thus the work of reformation pros- 
pered, or seemed to prosper. Altars rose in 
the open streets, the confessional was thronged 
by penitents, translations of devout books were 
multiplied ; and the saint, foremost in every 
toil, applied himself with all the activity of his 
spirit to study the structure and the graceful 
pronunciation of the Malayar tongue. But the 
plague was not thus to be stayed. A relapse 
into all their former habits filled up the 
measure of their crimes. With prophetic 
voice Xavier announced the impending chas- 
tisements of Heaven; and, shs^ing ofi* from his 
(eet the dust of the obdurate city, pursued his 
indefatigable way to Amboyna. 

That island, then a part of the vast domi- 
nions of Portugal in the east, had scarcely 
witnessed the commencement of Xavier's ex- 
^ons, when a fleet of Spanish vessels ap- 
peared in hostile array on the shores. The? 



were invaders, and even corsairs; for their ex 
pedition had been disavowed by Charles T 
Pestilence, however, was raging among chem 
and Xavier was equally ready to hazard his 
life in the cause of Portugal, or in the service 
of her afflicted enemies. Day and night he 
lived in the infected ships, soothing eveiy 
spiritual distress, and exerting all the magical 
influence of his name to procure for the sick 
whatever might contribute to their recovery 
or soothe their pains. The coals of fire, thos 
heaped on the heads of the pirates, melted 
hearts otherwise steeled to pity; and to Xavier 
belonged the rare, and perhaps the unrivalled, 
glory of repelling an invasion by no weapons 
but those of selPdenial and love. 

But glory, the praise of men or their grati- 
tttde, what were these to him? As the Spa- 
niards retired peacefully from Amboyna, he, too, 
quitted the half-adoring multitude, whom he 
had rescued from the horrors of a pirates' war, 
and, spuming all the timid counsel which 
would have stayed his course, proceeded, as 
the herald of good tidings, to the half barbaioas 
islands of the neighbouring archipelago. *If 
those lands," such was his indignant fixclama" 
tion, *^ had scented woods and mines of gold. 
Christians would find courage to go there ; nor 
would all the perils of the world prevent them. 
They are dastardly and alarmed, because there 
is nothing to be gained there but the souls of 
men, and shall love be less hardy and ku 
generous than avarice 1 They will destrojr 
me, you say, by poison* It is an honour lo 
which such a sinner as I am may not aspire; 
but this I dare to say, that whatever form of 
torture or of death awaits me, I am ready to 
suffer it ten thousand times for the salvatioi 
of a single souL" Nor was this the langoige 
of a man insensible to the sorrows of Iiife, or 
really unaffected by the dangers be bad to in- 
cur. ''Believe me, my beloved brethren,* 
(we quote (torn a letter written by him at this 
time to the society at Rome,) " it ia in geneial 
easy to understand the evangelical maxim, thsi 
he who will lose his life sbaU find it Bst 
when the moment of action has cmne, and 
when the sacrifice of life for God is to be really 
made, oh then, clear as at other times tke 
meaning is, it becomes deeply obscure ! so dark, 
indeed, that he alone can comprehend it, lo 
whom, in his mercy, God himself inteipiefei 
it Then it is we know how weak and fiail 
we are." 

Weak and frail he may have been ; but from 
the days of Paul of Tarsus to our own, the 
annals of mankind exhibit no other example 
of a soul borne onward so triumphantly through 
distress and danger, in all their most appalini: 
aspects. He battled with hunger, and thirst, 
and nakedness, and assassination, and pursued 
his mission of love, with even increasing a^ 
dour, amidst the wildest war of the contendiag 
elements. At the island of Moro (one of the 
group of the Moluccas) he took his stand at 
Uie foot of a volcano ; and as the pillar of fire 
threw up its wreaths to heaven, and the earth 
tottered beneath him, and the firmament was 
rent by falling rocks and peals of unintenu^ 
ting thunder, he pointed to the fierce ligfatniDgii 
and the river of molten lava, and called on if 
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agitated crowd which clung to him for safetj, 
to repent, and to ob^ the tmth ; bnt he also 
taught them that the sounds which racked 
their ears were the groans of the infernal 
world, and the sights which blasted their eyes, 
an outbreak from the atmosphere of the place 
oi torment Repairing for the celebration of 
mass to some edifice which he had consecrated 
for the purpose, an earthquake shook the 
building to its base. The terrified worshippers 
fled; but Xavier, standing in meek composure 
before the rocking altar, deliberately completed 
that mysterious sacrifice, with a faith at least 
in this instance enviable, in the real presence ; 
rejoicing, as he states in his description of the 
scene, to perceive that the demons of the island 
thus attested their flight before the archangel's 
sword, from the place where they had so long 
exercised their foul dominion. There is no 
schoolboy of our days who could not teach 
much, unsuspected by Francis Xavier, of the 
laws which govern the material and the spirit- 
ual worlds ; nor have we many doctors who 
know as much as he did of the nature of Him 
by whom the worlds of matter and of spirit 
were created ; for he studied in the school of 
protracted martyrdom and active philanthropy, 
where are divulged secrets unknown and un- 
imagined by the wisest and the most learned 
of ordinary men. Imparting everywhere such 
knowledge as he possessed, he ranged over no 
small part of the Indian archipelago, and at 
length retraced his steps to Malacca, if even 
yet his exhortations and his prayers might avert 
her threatened doom. 

It appeared to be drawing nigh. Alaradin, 
a Mohamedan chief of Sumatra, had laid siege 
to the place at the head of a powerful fleet and 
army. Ill-provided for defence by land, the 
Portuguese garrison was still more unprepared 
for a naval resistance. Seven shattered barks, 
unfit for service, formed their whole maritime 
strength. Universal alarm overspread the 
city, and the governor himself at once partook 
and heightened the general panic. Already, 
thoughts of capitulation had become familiar 
to the beseiged, and European chivalry had 
bowed in abject silence to the insulting taunts 
and haughty menaces of the Moslem. At this 
numient, in his slight and weather-beaten pin- 
nace, the messenger of peace on earth eflected 
an entrance into the beleaguered harbour. But 
he came with a loud and indignant summons 
to the war; for Xavier was still a Spanish 
cavalier, and he <* thought it foul scorn" that 
gentlemen, subjects of the most faithful king, 
should thus be bearded by barbaric enemies, 
and the worshippers of Ohrist defied by the 
disciples of the Arabian impostor. He as- 
sumed the direction of the defence. By his ad- 
vice the seven dismantled ships were promptly 
equipped for sea. He assigned to each a com- 
mander; and having animated the crews with 
promises of both temporal and eternal triumphs, 
despatched them to meet and conquer the hos- 
tile fleet. As they sailed from the harbour the 
admiral's vessel ran aground and instantly be- 
came a wreck. Returning hope and exultation 
as promptly gave way to terror ; and Xavier, 
the idol of the preceding hour, was now the 
objeot of popular fniy. He alone retained his 
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serenity. He upbraided the cowardice of the 
governor, revived the spirits of the troops, and 
encouraged the multitude with prophecies of 
success. Again the flotilla sailed, and a sud- 
den tempest drove it to sea. Day after day 
passed without intelligence of its safety ; once 
more the hearts of the besieged failed them. 
Rumours of defeat were rife; the Mohamedans 
had efiected a landing within six leagues of the 
city, and Xavier's name was repeated from 
mouth to mouth with cries of vengeance. He 
knelt before the altar, the menacing people 
scarcely restrained by the sanctity of Uie place 
from immolating him there as a victim to his 
own disastrous counsels. On a sudden his 
bosom was seen to heave as with some deep 
emotion ; he raised aloft his cmcifix, and witn 
a glowing eye, and in tones like one possessed 
broathed a short yet passionate prayer for vic- 
tory. A solemn pause ensued ; the dullest eye 
could see that within that now fainting, pallid., 
agitated frame, some power more than human 
was in communion with the weak spirit of 
man. What might be the inefiable sense thus 
conveyed from mind to mind, without the aid 
of symbols or of words ! One half hour of deep 
and agonizing silence held the awe-stricken 
assembly in breathless expectation — when, 
bounding on his feet, his countenance radiant 
with joy, and his voice clear and ringing as 
with the swelling notes of the trumpet, he ex- 
claimed, ** Christ has conquered for us ! At 
this very moment his soldiers are charging 
our defeated enemies ; they have made a great 
slaughter — ^we have lost only four of our de- 
fenders. On Friday next the intelligence will 
be here, and we shall then see our fleet again." 
The catastrophe of such a tale need not to be 
told. Malacca followed her deliverer, and tha 
troops of the victorious squadron, in solemn 
procession to the church, where, amidst the 
roar of cannon, the pealing of anthems, and 
hjrmns of adoring gratitude, his inward sense 
heard and reverenced that inarticulate voice 
which still reminded him, that for him the hour 
of repose and triumph might never come, till 
he should reach that state where sin would no 
longer demand his rebuke, nor grief his sym- 
pathy. He turned from the half-idolatrous 
shouts of an admiring people, and retraced his 
toilsome way to the shores of CoromandeL 

He returned to Goa a poor and solitary, but 
no longer an obscure man. From the Indus 
to the Yellow Sea, had gone forth a vague and 
marvellous rumour of him. The tale bore thai 
a stranger had appeared in the semblance of a 
wajTwom, abject beggar, who, by some magic 
influence, and for some inscrutable ends, had 
bowed the nations to his despotic will, while 
spuming the wealth, the pleasures, and the 
homage which they offered to their conqueror. 
Many were the wonders which travellers had 
to tell of his progress, and without number the 
ingenious theories afloat for the solution of 
them. He possessed the gift or ubiquity, could 
at the same moment speak in twenty different 
tongues, on as many aissimilar subjects, was 
impassive to heat, cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
held hourly intercourse with invisible beings, 
the guides or ministers of his designs, raised 
the dead to life, and could float, when it so 
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pleased him, across the boiling ocean on the 
wings of the typhoon. Among the listeners to 
these prodigies haid been Auger, a native and 
inhabitant of Japan. His conscience was bur- 
dened with the memory of great crimes, and 
he had sought relief in vain from many an ex- 

f^iatory rite, and from the tumults of dissipation, 
n search of the peace he could not find at 
home, he sailed to Malacca, there to consult 
with the mysterious person of whose OMrfur 
he had heard. But Xavier was absent, and 
the victim of remorse was retracing his melan- 
choly voyage to Japan, when a friendly tem- 
pest arrested his retreat, and once more brought 
mm to Malacca. He was attended by two ser- 
vants, and with them, by Xavier's directions, 
proceeded to Goa. In these three Japanese, 
his prophetic eye had at once seen the future 
instruments of the conversion of their native 
land; and to that end he instructed them to 
enter on a systematic course of training in a 
college, which he had established for such 
purposes, at the seat of Portuguese empire in 
the east At that place Xavier, ere long, re- 
joined his converts. Such had been their pro- 
ficiency, that soon after his arrival they were 
admitted not only into the church by baptism, 
but into the society of Jesus, by the perform- 
ance of the spiritual exercises. 

The histoiy of Xavier now reaches a not 
unwelcome pause. He pined for solitude and 
silence. He had been too long in constant 
intercourse with man, and found that, however 
high and holy may be the ends for which social 
life is cultivated, the habit, if unbroken, will 
impair that inward sense through which alone 
the soul can gather any true intimations of her 
nature and her destiny. He retired to com- 
mune with himself in a seclusion where the 
works of Ood alone were to be seen, and where 
no voices could be heard but those which, in 
each varpng cadence, raise an unconscious 
anthem of praise and adoration to their Crea- 
tor. There for awhile reposing from labours 
such as few or any other of the sons of men 
have undergone, he consumed days and weeks 
in meditating prospects beyond the reach of 
any vision unenlarged by the habitual exer- 
cise of beneficence and piety. There, too, it 
may be, (for man must still be human,) he 
surrendered himself to dreams as baseless, and 
to ecstasies as devoid of any real meaning, as 
those which haunt the cell of the maniac. 
Peace be to the hallucinations, if such they 
were, by which the giant refreshed his slum- 
oering powers, and from which he roused 
himself to a conflict never again to be remit- 
ted till his frame, yielding to the ceaseless 
pressure, should sink into a premature but 
nallowed grave. 

Scarcely four years had elapsed from the 
drst discovery of Japan by the Portuguese, 
when Xavier, attended by Auger and his two 
servants, sailed from Goa to convert the island- 
ers to the Christian faith. Much good advice 
had been, as usual, wasted on him by his 
friends. To Loyola alone he confided the se- 
cret of his confidence. ** I cannot express to 
fou" (such are his words) ** the joy with which 
undertake this long voyage ; for it is full of 
extreme perils, and we consider a fleet sailing 



to Japan as eminently prosperous in which 
one ship out of four is saved. Though the 
risk far exceeds any which I have hitherto 
encountered, I shall not decline it; for our 
Lord has imparted to me an interior reveUp 
tion of the rich harvest which will one day be 
gathered from the cross when once planted 
there." Whatever may be the thought of tbe»i 
voices fh>m within, it is at least clear, that no- 
thing magnanimous or sublime has ever yet 
proceeded from those who have listened onlj 
to the voices from without But, as if resolved 
to show that a man may at once act on msy 
tives incomprehensible to his fellow mortals, 
and possess the deepest insight into the motives 
by which they are habimally governed, Xavier 
left behind him a code of instructions for Us 
brother missionaries, illuminated in almost 
every page by that profound sagacity which 
results from the union of extensive knowledge 
with acute observation, mellowed by the intui- 
tive wisdom of a compassionate and lowly 
heart The science of self-conquest, with a 
view to conquer the stubborn will of others, 
the act of winning admission for painful truth, 
and the duties of fidelity and reverence in the 
attempt to heal the diseases of the human spi- 
rit, were never taught by uninspired man with 
an eloquence more gentle, or an anthoritj 
more impressive. A long vojrage, pursued 
through every disaster which the malevoleBfie 
of man and demons could oppose to his pfo> 
gress, (for he was constrained to sail in a pi- 
ratical ship, widi idols on her deck and whirl- 
winds in her path,) brought him, in the yeir 
1649, to Japan, there to practise his own les- 
sons, and to give a new example of heraie 
perseverance. 

His arrival had been preceded by what he 
regarded as fortunate auguries. Certain For 
tuguese merchants, who had been allowed 
to reside at the principal seaport, inhabited 
there a house haunted by spectres. Tbcar 
presence was usually announced by the din 
of discordant and agonizing dreams ; but when 
revealed to the eye, presented forms resembling 
those which may be seen in pictures of die 
infernal state. Now the merchants, seeultr 
men though they were, had exorcised these 
fiends by canying the cross in solemn proces- 
sion through the house ; and anxious curiotitf 
pervaded the city for some explanation of the 
virtue of this new and potent charm. There 
were also legends current through the countty 
which might be turned to good account Xica, 
the son of Amida, the Virgo Ddpara of Japan, 
had passed a life of extreme austerity to expi- 
ate the sins of men, and had inctdcated a doc- 
trine in which even Christians must recognise 
a large admixture of sacred truth. Temples 
in honour of the mother and child overspread 
the land, and suicidal sacrifices were daily 
ofiered in them. The father of lies had farther 
propped up his kingdom in Japan by a pith 
fane parody on the institutions of the Cathohe 
church. Under the name of the Saco, there 
reigned in sacerdotal supremacy a counterpart 
of the holy father in Rome, who consecrattd 
the fundi or bishops of this Japanese hierarchy, 
and regulated at his infallible will whaterer 
related to the rites and ceremonies of puMic 
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worship. Subordinate to the fundi were the 
bonzes or priests in holy orders, .who, to com- 
plete the resemblance, taught, and at least pro- 
fessed to practise, an ascetic discipline. But 
here the simib'tude ceases ; for, adds the chro- 
nicle, they were great knaves and sad hjrpo- 
frites. 

With these foundations on which to bnild, 
the ideas which Xayier had to indroduce into 
the Japanese mind, might not very widely jar 
with those by which they were preoccupied. 
Auger, now called Paul oi the holy faith, was 
despatched to his former friend and sovereign, 
with a picture of the Virgin and the infant 
Jesus, and the monarch and his courtiers ad- 
mired, kisfied, and worshipped the sacred sym- 
bol*. Xavier himself (to use his own words) 
stood by, a mere mute statue ; but there was 
Promethean fire within, and the marble soon 
found a voice. Of all his philological mira- 
cles, this was the most stupendous. He who, 
in the decline of life, bethinks him of all that 
he once endured to unlock the sense of JBschy- 
Ins, and is conscious how stammering has 
been the speech with which, in later days, he 
has been wont to mutilate the tongues of Pas- 
cal and of Tasso, may think it a fable that in a 
few brief weeks Xavier could converse and 
teach intelligibly in the involved and ever- 
shifting dialects of Japan. Perhaps, had the 
skeptic ever studied to converse with living 
men under the impulse of some passion which 
had absorbed every faculty of his soul, he 
might relax his incredulity ; but, whatever be 
the solution, the fact is attested on evidence 
which it would be folly to discredit — that with- 
m a very short time Xavier began to open to 
the Japanese, in their own language and to 
-their perfect understanding, the commission 
with which he was charged. Such, indeed, 
was his facility of speech, that he challenged 
die bonzes to controversies on all the myste- 
lions points of their and his conflicting creeds. 
The arbiters of the dispute listened as men are 
apt to listen to the war of words, and many a 
long-tailed Japanese head was shaken, as if in 
the hope that the jumbling thoughts within 
would find their level by the oft-repeated oscil- 
lation. It became necessary to resort to other 
means of winning their assent ; and in exploits 
of aiceticism, Xavier had nothing to fear from 
the rivalry of bonzes, of fundi, or of the great 
Saco himself. Cangoxima acknowledged, as 
most other luxurious cities would perhaps ac- 
knowledge, that he who had such a mastery 
of his own appetites and passions, must be 
animated by some power wholly exempt from 
that debasing influence. To fortify this salu- 
tary though venr sound conclusion, Xavier 
betook himself, (if we may believe his histo- 
rian,) to the working of miracles. He com- 
pelled the fish to fill the nets of the fishermen, 
and to ft^uent the bay of Cangoxima, though 
previously indisposed to do so. He cured the 
leprous, and he raised the dead. Two bonzes 
became the first, and indeed the only fruits of 
his labours. The hearts of their brethren 
grew harder as the light of truth glowed with 
increasing but inefiectual brightness around 
him. The king also withdrew his favour, and 
Xavier, with two companions, carried the re- 



jected messages of mercy to the neighbouring 
states of the Japanese empire. 

Carrying on his back his only viaticum, the 
vessels requisite for performing the sacrifice 
of the mass, he advanced to Firando, at once 
the seaport and the capital of the kingdom of 
that name. Some Portuguese ships, riding at 
anchor there, announced his arrival in all the 
forms of nautical triumph — ^flags of every hue 
floating from the masts, seamen clustering on 
the yards, cannon roaring from beneath, and 
trumpets brajring from above. Firando was 
agitated with debate and wonder; all asked, 
but none could afibrd, an explanation of the 
homage rendered by the wealtny traders to the 
meanest of their countrymen. It was given by 
the humble pilgrim himself, surrounded in the 
royal presence by all the pomp which the Eu- 
ropeans could display in his honour. Great 
was the effect of these auxiliaries to the work 
of an evangelist; and the modem, like the an* 
cient apostle, ready to become all things to all 
men, would no longer decline the abasement 
of assuming for a moment the world's gran« 
deur, when he found that such puerile acts 
might allure the children of the world to listen 
to the voice of wisdom. At Meaco, then the 
seat of empire in Japan, the discovery might 
be reduced to practice with still more import- 
ant success, and thitherwards his steps were 
promptly directed. 

Unfamiliar to the ears of us barbarians of 
the North- Western Ocean are the very names 
of the seats of Japanese civilization through 
which his journey lay. At Amanguchi, the 
capital of Kagoto, he found the hearts of men 
hardened by sensuality, and his exhortations 
to repentance were repaid by showers of stones 
and insults. " A pleasant sort of bonze, indeed, 
who would allow us but one God and one 
woman !" was the summary remark with which 
the luxurious Amanguchians disposed of the 
teacher and his doctrine. They drove him 
forth half naked, with no provision but a bag 
of parched rice, and accompanied only by 
three of his converts, prepared to share his 
danger and his reproach. 

It was in the depth of winter, dense forests, 
steep mountains, half-frozen streams, and 
wastes of untrodden snow, lay in his path to 
Meaco. An entire month was consumed in 
traversing the wilderness, and the cruelty and 
scorn of man not seldom adding bitterness to 
the rigours of nature. On one occasion the 
wanderers were overtaken in a thick jungle 
by a horseman bearing a heav^ package. 
Aavier offered to carry the load, if the rider 
would requite the service by pointing out his 
way. The offer was accepted, but hour after 
hour the horse was urged on at such a pace, 
and so rapidly sped the panting missionary 
after him, that his tortured feet and excoriated 
body sank in seeming death under the pro- 
tracted effort In the extremity of his distress 
no repining word was ever heard to fall from 
him. He performed this dreadful pilgrimage 
in silent communion with Him for whom he 
rejoiced to suffer the loss of all things; or 
spoke only to sustain the hope and courage 
of his associates. At length the walls of Meaco 
were seen, promising a repose not ungrateful 
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even to his adamantine frame and fiery spirit 
But repose was no more to visit him. He found 
the city in all the tumult and horrors of a siege. 
It was impossible to gain attention to his doc- 
trines amidst the din of arms ; for even the Saco 
or pope of Japan could give heed to none but 
military topics. Chanting from the Psalmist— 
When Israel went out of Egjrpt and the house 
of Jacob from« strange people, the saint again 
plunged into the desert, and retraced his steps 
to Amanguchi. 

Xavier describes the Japanese very much 
as a Roman might have depicted the Greeks 
in the age of Augustus, as at once intellectual 
and sensual voluptuaries ; on the best possible 
terms with themselves, a good-humoured but 
faithless race, equally acute and frivolous, 
talkative and disputatious — ^ Their inquisi- 
tiveness/' he says, ''is incredible, especially 
in their intercourse with strangers, for whom 
they have not the slightest respect, but mak« 
incessant sport of them.** Surrounded at Aman- 
guchi, by a crowd of these babblers, he was 
plied with innumerable questions about the 
mimortality of the soul, the movements of the 
planets, eclipses, the rainbow — sin, grace, pa- 
radise, and hell. He heard and answered. A 
single response solved all these problems. 
Astronomers, meteorologists, metaphysicians, 
and divines, all heard the same sound ; but to 
each it came with a different and an appro- 
priate meaning. So wrote from the very spot 
Father Anthony Quadros four years iL(ler the 
event; and so the fact may be read in the pro- 
cess of Xavier's canonization. Possessed of 
so admirable a gift, his progress in the con- 
version of these once contemptuous people is 
the less surprising. Their city became the 
principal seat of learning in Japan, and of 
course, therefore, the great theatre of contro- 
versial debate. Of these polemics there re- 
mains a record of no doubtful authenticity, 
from which disputants of higher name than 
those of Amanguchi might take some useful 
lessons in the dialectic art Thrusts, better 
made or more .skilfully parried, are seldom to 
be witnessed in the schools of Oxford or of 
Cambridge. 

In the midst of controversies with men, Xbt 
vier again heard that inward voice to which 
he never answered but by instant and unhe- 
sitating submission. It summoned him to 
Fucheo, the capital of the kingdom of Bungo ; 
a city near the sea, and having for its port a 
place called Figer, where a rich Portuguese 
merchant ship was then lying. At the approach 
of the saint f for such he was now universally 
esteemed^ the vessel thundered from all her 
guns such loud and repeated discharges, that 
the startled sovereign despatched messengers 
from Fucheo to ascertain the cause of so uni- 
versal an uproar. Nothing could exceed the 
astonishment with which they received the ex- 
planation. It was impossible to convey to the 
monarch's ear so extravagant a tale. A royal 
salute for the most abject of lazars — for a man, 
to use their own energetic language — ** so ab- 
horred of the earth, that the very vermin which 
crawled over him loathed their wretched fare." 
If mortal man ever rose or sunk so far as to 
diMcover, without pain, thai hit ]^t«ou was lh» 



object of disgust to others, then is there on« 
form of self-dominion in which Francis Xavier 
has been surpassed. Yielding with no per- 
ceptible reluctance to the arguments of his 
countrymen, and availing himself of the re- 
sources at their command, he advanced to 
Fucheo, preceded by thirty Portuguese clad in 
rich stuns, and embellished with chains of 
gold and precious stones. ** Next came, and 
and next did go," in their gayest apparel, the 
servants and slaves of the merchants. Then 
appeared the apostle of the Indies himself^ 
resplendent in green velvet and golden bro- 
cade. Chinese tapestry, and silken flags of 
every brilliant colour, covered the pinuace 
and the boats in which they were rowed up to 
the city, and the oars rose and fell to the sound 
of trumpets, flutes, and hautboys. As the pro- 
cession drew near to the royal presence, the 
commander of the ship marched bareheaded, 
and carrying a wand as the esquire or major- 
domo of the father. Five others of her prin- 
cipal officers, each bearing some costly article^ 
stepped along, as proud to do such service; 
while he, in honour of whom it was rendered, 
moved onwards wiUi the majestic gait of some 
feudal chieftain marshalling his retainers, with 
a rich umbrella over him. He trarersed a 
double file of six hundred men-at-arms drawn 
up for his reception, and interchanged compli- 
mentary harangues with his rojral host, with 
all the grace and ^gnity of a man accustomed 
to shine in courts, and to hold intercourse with 
princes. 

His majesty of Bungo seems to have borne 
some resemblance to our own Henry the Eighth, 
and to have been meditating a revolt from the 
Saco and his whole spiritual dynasty. Mach 
he said at the first interview, to which no ortho- 
dox bonze could listen with composure. It 
drew down even on his royal head the rebuke 
of the learned Faxiondono. ** How," exclaimed 
that eminent divine, ** dare you undertake the 
decision of any article of faith without having 
Studied at the University of Fianzima, whers 
alone are to be learned the sacred mysteries 
of the gods ! If you are ignorant, consult the 
doctors i^pointed to teach you. Here am 1^ 
ready to impart to you all necessary instruction. 
Anticipating the slow lapse of thi^ centuries, 
the very genius of a university of still higher 
pretensions than that of Fianzima breaBied 
through tiie lips of the sage Faxiondono. But 
the great ** Tractarian" of Bungo provoked re- 
plies most unlike those by which his modem 
successors are assailed. Never was king SD^ 
rounded by a gayer circle than that which then 
glittered at the court of Fucheo. The more 
8ie bonze lectured on his own sacerdotal autho- 
rity, the more laughed they. The king himself 
condescended to aid the general merriment, 
and congratulated his monitor on the convinc- 
ing proof he had given of his heavenly mission, 
by the display of an infernal temper. To 
Xavier he addressed himself in a far different 
spirit On his head the triple crown might 
have lighted without allaying the thirst of hit 
soul for the conversion of mankind; and the 
European pomp with which he was for tb« 
moment environed, left him still the same lir* 
ing martyr to the fkith it was his one object H" 
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iiiffase. His rich apparel, and the blandisb- 
ments of the great, served only to present to 
him, in a new and stiU more impressive light, 
the vanity of all sublonary things. He preached, 
catechized, and ^sputed, with an anionr and 
perseverance which threatened his destruction, 
and alarmed his affectionate followers. ** Care 
not for me," was his answer to their expostu- 
lations ; <* think of me as a man dead to bodily 
comforts. My food, my rest, my life, are to 
rescue, from the granary of Satan, the souls 
for whom God has sent me hither from the 
ends of the earth." To such fervour the 
bonzes of Fucheo could offer no effectual re- 
sistance. One of the most eminent of their 
number cast away his idols and became a 
Christian. Five hundred of his disciples im- 
mediately followed his example. The king 
himself^ a dissolute unbeUever, was moved so 
Ihr (and the concessions of the rulers of the 
earth must be handsomely acknowledged) as 
to punish Uie crimes he still practised; and to 
confess that the very face of die saint was as a 
mirror, reflecting by the force of contrast all 
the hideousness of his own vices. Revolting, 
indeed, they were, and faithful were the rebukes 
of the tongue, no less than the countenance of 
Xavier. A royal convert was about to crown 
his labours, aod the worship of Xaca and 
Amida seemed waning to its close. It was an 
occasion which demanded every sacrifice ; nor 
was the demand unanswered. 

For thirty years the mysteries of the faith 
of the bonzes had been taught in the most 
celebrated of their colleges, by a doctor who 
had fathomed all divine and human lore ; and 
who, except when he came forth to utter the 
oracular voice of more than earthly wisdom, 
withdrew from the sight of men into a sacred 
retirement, there to hold high converse with 
the immortals. Fucarondono, for so he was 
called, announced his purpose to visit the city 
and palace of Fucheo. As when, in the 
agon^ of Argamemnon's camp, the son of 
Thetis at length grasped his massive spear, 
and the trembling sea-shores resounded at his 
steps— so advanced to the war of words the 
great chieftain of Japanese theolofl;y, and so 
rose the cry of anticipated triumph from the 
rescued bonzes. Terror seized the licentious 
king himself, and all foreboded the overthrow 
of JLavier and Christianity. ** Do you know, 
or rather, do you remember me t" was the in- 
quiry wi^ which this momentous debate was 
opened. ** I never saw you till now," answered 
the saint. " A man who has dealt with me a 
thousand times, and who pretends never to 
have seen me, will be no difficult conquest," 
rejoined the most profound of the bonzes. 
" Have you left any of the goods which I bought 
of you at the port of Frenajonal" — **I was 
never a merchant," said the missionary, *^ nor 
was I ever at Frenajona." — ** What a wretched 
memory !" was the contemptuous reply ; '^ it is 
precisely five hundred years to-day since you 
and I met at that celebrated mart, when, by the 
same token, you sold me a hundred pieces of 
silk, and an excellent bargain I had of it" 
From the transmigration of the soul the sage 
proceeded to unfold the other dark secrets of 
nature— such ^M the eternity of matter, the 



spontaneous self formation of all organized be 
ings, and the pn^^essive cleansing of the hu 
man spirit in the nobler and holier, until they 
attain to a perfect memory of the past, and are 
enabled to retrace their wanderings from one 
body to another through all preceding ages— 
looking down from the pinnacles of accumu* 
lated wisdom on the grovelling multitude, 
whose recollections are confined within the 
narrow limits of their latest corporetd exist- 
ence. That Xavier refuted these perplexing 
arguments, we are assured by a Portuguese 
bystander who witnessed the debate ; though 
unhappily no record of his arguments has 
come down to us. ''I have," says the histo- 
rian, ** neither science nor presumption enough 
to detail the subtle and solid reasonings by which 
the saint destroyed the vain iancies of the 
bonze." 

Tet the victory was incomplete. Having 
recruited his shattered forces, and aocompaniea 
by no less than diree tiiousand bonzes, Fu« 
carondono returned to the attack. On his side, 
Xavier appeared in the field of controversy aW 
tended by the Portuguese officers in their rich- 
est apparel. They soon uncovered in his pre- 
sence, and knelt when they addressed him. 
Their dispute now turned on many a knotty 
pointy— as, for example. Why did Xavier cele- 
brate masses for the dead, and yet condemn 
the orthodox Japanese custom of giving to the 
bonze bills of exchange payable in their fa- 
vour 1 So subtle and difficult were their in- 
quiries, that Xavier and his companion, the 
reporter of the dispute, were compelled to be- 
lieve that the spirit of evil had suggested them ; 
and that they were successfully answered is 
ascribed to theincessant prayers which, during 
the whole contest, the Christians offered for 
their champion* Of this second polemical 
campaign we have a minute and animated a^ 
count It may be sufficient to extract the con- 
clusion of the royal moderator. ** For my own 
part," he said, *'as far as I can judge, I think 
that fieither Xavier speaks rationally, and that 
the rest of you don't know what yon are talk- 
ing about Men must have clear heads or less 
violence than you have to understand these 
difficult questions. If you are deficient in 
faith, at least employ your reason, which might 
teach you not to deny truths so evident; and 
do not bark like so many dogs." So saying, 
the king of Fungo dissolved the assembly. 
Royal and judicious as his award appears to 
have been, our Portuguese chronicler admits 
that the disputants on either side returned with 
opinions unchanged ; and that, from that day 
forward, the work of conversion ceased. He 
applies himself to find a solution of the pro- 
blem, why men who had been so egregiously 
refuted should cling to their errors, and why 
they should obstinately adhere to practices so 
irrefragably proved to be alike foolish and 
criminal. The answer, let us hope, is, that 
the obstinacy of the people of Fungo was a 
kind of /uMM naiurm, a peculiarity exclusively 
their own; that other religious teachers are 
more candid than the bonzes of Japan, and Iha^ 
no professor of divinity could elsewhere be 
found so obstinately wedded to his own dos 
triaes as was the ieamed Fucarondona 
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In such controversies, and in doing the work 
3f an evangelist in every other form, Xavier 
saw the third year of his residence at Japan 
gliding away, when tidings of perplexities at 
the mother charch of 6oa recalled him thither; 
across seas so wide and stormy, that even the 
sacred last of gold hardly hraved them in that 
infancy of the art of navigation. As his ship 
drove before Uie monsoon, dragging after her 
a smaller bark which she had taken in tow, 
the connecting ropes were snddenly burst 
asunder, and in a few minutes the two vessels 
were no longer in sight Thrice the sun rose 
and set on their dark course, the unchained 
elements roaring as in mad revelry around 
them, and the ocean seething like a caldron. 
Xavier's shipmates wept over the loss of friends 
and kindred in the foundered bark, and shud- 
dered at their own approaching doom. He 
also wept; but his were grateful tears. As 
the screaming whirlwind swept over the abyss, 
the present deity was revealed to his faithful 
worshipper, shedding tranquillity, and peace, 
and joy over the sanctuary of a devout and 
confiding heart. ** Mourn not, my friend," was 
his gay address to Edward de Oama, as he la- 
mented the loss of his brother in the bark ; 
** before three days, the daughter will have re- 
turned to her mother." They were weary and 
anxious days ; but, as the third drew towards 
a close, a sail appeared in the horizon. Defy- 
ing the adverse winds, she made straight to- 
wards them, and at last dropped alongside, as 
calmly as the sea-bird ends her flight, and 
furls her ruffled plumage on the swelling surge. 
The cry of miracle burst from every lip ; and 
well it might There was the lost bark, and 
not the bark only, but Xavier himself on board 
her ! What though he had ridden out the tem- 

Sest in the larger vessel, the stay of their 
rooping spirits, he had at the same time been 
in the smailer ship, performing there also the 
same charitable office ; and yet, when the two 
hailed and spoke each other, there was but one 
Francis Xavier, and he composedly standing 
by the side of Edward de Gama on the deck of 
the ** Holy Cross." Such was the name of the 
commodore's vessel. For her services on this 
occasion, she obtained a sacred charter of im- 
munity from risks of every kind ; and as long 
as her timbers continued sound, bounded 
merrily across seas in which no other craft 
could have lived. 

During this wondrous voyage, her deck had 
often been paced in deep conference by Xavier 
and Jagode Perejrra, her commander. Though 
he pursued the calling of a merchant, he ha^ 
says the historian, the heart of a prince. Two 
great objects expanded the thoughts of Pereyra 
-^he one, the conversion of the Chinese em- 
pire ; the other, his own appointment as am- 
bassador to the celestial court at Pekin. In 
our puny days, the dreams of traders in the 
east are of smuggling opium. But in the six- 
teenth century, no enterprise appeared to them 
too splendid to contemplate, or too daring to 
hazaid. Before the " Holy Cross" had reached 
4Eioa, Perejnra had pledged his whole fortune, 
Xavier his influence and his life, to this 
gigantic adventure. In the spring of the fol- 
sowiag year, the apostle and the ambassador 



(for so far the project had in a few mondia 
been accomplished^ sailed from Goa in the 
- Holy Cross for the then unexplored coasts 
of China. As they passed Malacca, tidings 
came to Xavier of the tardy though true fnlfi- 
ment of one of his predictions. Pestilence, he 
minister of divine vengeance, was laying waste 
that stifl-necked and luxurioas people ; but the 
wo he had foretold he was the foremost to al- 
leviate. Heedless of his own safety, he raised 
the sick in his arms and bore them to the hos 
pitals. He esteemed no time, or place, or 
office, too sacred to give way to this woric of 
mercy. Ships, colleges, churches, all at his 
bidding became so many lazarettos. Night 
and day he lived among the diseased and 
dying, or quitted them only to beg food or 
medicine, from door to door, for their reliet 
For the moment, even China was forgotten; 
nor would he advance a step though it were to 
convert to Christianity a third part of the hu- 
man race, so long as one victim of the plague 
demanded his sympathy, or could be directed 
to an ever-present and still more compassionate 
Comforter. The career of Xavier (though he 
knew it not) was now drawing to a close ; and 
with him the time was ripe for practising 
those deeper lessons of wisdom which he had 
imbibed from his long and arduous discipline. 
With her cables bent lay the •'Holy Cross" 
in the port of Malacca, ready at length to con- 
vey the embassage to China, when a difficoltj 
arose, which not even the prophetic spirit of 
Xavier had foreseen. Don Alvaro d'Alayde, 
the governor, a grandee of high rank, regarded 
the envoy and his commission with an evil 
eye. To represent the crown of Portugal to 
the greatest of earthly monarehs was, he 
thou^t, an honour more meet for a son of the 
house of Alayde, than for a man who had risen 
from the very dregs of the people. The ex- 
pected emoluments also exceeded the decen« 
cies of a cupidity less than noble. He became 
of opinion that it was not for the advantage of 
the service of King John HI., that the expedi- 
tion should advance. Pereyra appeared be- 
fore him in Uie humble garb of a suitor, with 
the ofier of thirty thousand crowns as a bribe. 
All who sighed for the conversion, or for the 
commerce of China, lent the aid of their inter- 
cessions. Envoys, saints, and merchants, 
united their prayers in vain. Brandishing his 
cane over their heads, Alvaro swore that, so 
long as he was governor of Malacca and cap- 
tain-general of the seas of Portugal, the em- 
bassy should move no farther. Week after 
week was thus consumed, and the season was 
fast wearing away, when Xavier at length re- 
solved on a measure to be justified even in his 
eyes only by extreme necessity. A secret ot 
high significance had been buried in hit 
bosom since his departure Orom Europe. The 
time for the disclosure of it had come. Ha 
produced a papal brief, investing him with the 
dignity and the powers of apostolical nuacio 
in the east One more hindrance to the con- 
version of China, and the church would clothe 
her neck with thunders. Alvaro was still un- 
moved; and sentence of excommunicadon 
was solemnly pronounced against him and his 
abettors. Alvaro answered by sequesteiTig 
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ihe ** Holy Oross^ herself. Xavier wrote let- 
ers of complaint to the king. Alvaro inter> 
tepted them. One appeal was still open to 
the vicar of Christ Prostrate before the altar, 
he invoked the aid of Heaven ; and rose with 
purposes oonfinned, and hopes reanimated. 
In the service of Alvaro, thoagh no longer 
bearing the embassy to China, the "Holy 
Cross" was to be despatched to Sancian^ an 
island near the mouth of the Canton river, to 
which the Portuguese were permitted to resort 
for trade. Xavier resolved to pursue his 
voyage so far, and thence proceeded to Macao 
to preach the gospel there. Imprisonment was 
sure to follow. But he should have Chinese 
fellow-prisoners. These at least he might con- 
vert; and though his life would pay the forfeit, 
he should leave behind him in these first Chris- 
tians a band of missionaries who would pro- 
pagate through iheir native land the faith he 
should only be permitted to plant 

It was a compromise as welcome to Alvaro 
as to Xavier himself. Again the ** Holy Cross" 
prepared for sea; and the apostle of the Indies, 
followed by a grateful and admiring people, 
passed throiigh the gates of Malacca to the 
beach. Falling on his face to the earth, he 
poured forth a passionate though silent prayer. 
His body heaved and shook with the Uiroes 
of that agonizing hour. What might be the 
fearful portent none might divine, and none 
presumed to ask. A contagious terror passed 
ftx>m eye to eye, but every voice was hushed. 
It was as the calm preceding the first thunder 
peal which is to rend the firmament Xavier 
arose, his countenance no longer beaming with 
its accustomed grace and tenderness, but glow- 
ing with a sacred indignation, like that of 
Itioah when breathing fbrth his inspired me- 
naces against the king of Babylon. Standing 
on a rock amidst the waters, he loosed his 
shoes from off his feet, smote them against 
6ach other with vehement action, and then 
casting them from him, as still tainted with 
ttie dust of that devoted city, he leaped bare- 
footed into the bark, which bore him away for 
ever from a place from which he had so long 
and vainly laboured to avert her impending 
doom. 

She bore him, as he had projected, to the 
island of Sancian. It was a mere commercial 
&ctory; and the merchants who passed the 
trading season there, vehemently opposed his 
design of penetratiDg farther into Chma. Tme 
he had ventured into the forest, against the 
tigers which infested it, with no other weapon 
than a vase of holy water; and the savage 
beasts, sprinkled with that sacred element, had 
for ever fled the place : but the mandarins were 
fiercer still than they, and would avenge the 
preaching of the saint on the inmates of the 
fBLCioTy — though most guiltless of any design 
but that of adding to their heap of crowns and 
moidores. Long vears had now passed away 
since the voice of Loyola had beien heard on 
the banks of the Seine urging the solemn in- 
quiry, ** What shall it nrofit" Bat the words 
still rang on the ear of Xavier, and were still 
repeated, though in vain to his worldly asso- 
ciates at Sancian. They sailed away with 
teir eargoett having behind them only the 



"Holy Cross," in charge of the officers of Al- 
varo, and depriving Xavier of all means of 
crossing the channel to Macao. They left him 
destitute of shelter and of food, but not of hope. 
He had heard that the king of Siam meditated 
an embassy to China for the following year; 
and to Siam he resolved to return in Alvaro's 
vessel, to join himself, if possible, to the Sia- 
mese envoys, and so at length force his way 
into the empire. 

But his earthly toils and projects were now 
to cease for ever. The angel of death appeared 
with a summons, for which, since deaUi first 
entered our world, no man was ever more tri- 
umphantly prepared. It fbund him on board the 
vessel on the point of departing for Siam. At his 
own request he was removed to the shore, that 
he might meet his end with the greater compo- 
sure. Stretched on the naked beach, with the 
cold blasts of a Chinese winter aggravating 
his pains, he contended alone with the agonies 
of the fever which wasted his vital power. It 
was a solitude and an agony for which the 
happiest of the sons of men might well have 
exchanged the dearest society and the purest 
of the joys of life. It was an agony in which 
his still uplifted crucifix reminded him of a far 
more awful wo endured for his deliverance ; 
and a solitude thronged by blessed ministers 
of peace and consolation, visible in all their 
bright and lovely aspects to the now unclouded 
eye of faith ; and audible to the dying martjrr 
through the yielding bars of his mortal prison- 
house, in strains of exulting joy till then un- 
heard and unimagiued. Tears burst from his 
fading eyes, tears of an emotion too big for 
utterance. In the cold collapse of death his 
features were for a few brief moments irra- 
diated as with the first beams of approaching 
glory. He raised himself on his crucifix, and 
exclaiming, hi ie, Domint, spera oi -non eon- 
Jundar m aeUmumI he bowed his head and 
died. 

Why consume many words in delineating s 
character which can be disposed of in three % 
Xavier was a fanatic, a papist, and a Jesuit 
Comprehensive and introvertible as the climax 
is, it yet does not exhaust the ceusures to which 
his name is obnoxious. His understanding, 
that is, the mere cogitative faculty, was defi- 
cient in originality, in clearness, and in force. 
It is difficult to imagine ^ religious dogma '- 
which he would not have embraced, at the 
command of his teachers, with the same in- 
fantine credulity with which he received the 
creeds and legends they actually imposed upon 
him. His faith was not victorious over doubt ; 
for doubt never fof one passing moment as- 
sailed it. Superstition might boast in him one 
of the most complete as well as one of the most 
illustrious of her conquests. She led him 
through a land peopled with visionary forms, 
and resounding with ideal voices— a land of 
prodigies and portents, of ineffable discourse 
and unearthly melodies. She bade him look 
on this fair world as on some dungeon unvi- 
sited by the breath of heaven ; and on the glo- 
rious face of nature, and the charms of social 
life, as so many snares and pitfalls for his feet* 
At her voice he starved and lacerated his body, 
and rivalled the meanest faaear in filth and 
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wretchedness. Harder still, she sent him forth 
to establish among half-civilized tribes a wor- 
ship which to them must have become idola^ 
troas; and to incnlcate a moralitj in which 
the holier and more ardaoas virtues were 
made to yield precedence to ritual forms and 
outward ceremonies. And yet, never did the 
polytheism of ancient or of modem Rome as- 
sign a seat among the dimi-gods to a hero of 
nobler mould, or of more exalted magnanimity, 
than Francis Xavier. 

He lived among men as if to show how little 
the grandeur of the human soul depends on 
mere intellectual power. His it was to demon- 
strate with what vivifie rays a heart imbued 
with the love of God and man may warm and 
kindle the nations ; dense as may be the exha- 
lations through which the giant pursues his 
course from the one end of heaven to the 
other. Scholars criticised, wits jested, pru- 
dent men admonished, and kings opposed 
him ; but on moved Francis Xavier, borne for- 
ward by an impulse which crushed and scat- 
tered to the winds all such puny obstacles. 
In ten short years, a solitary wanderer, desti- 
tute of all human aid — as if mercy had lent 
him wings, and faith an impenetrable armour 
— he traversed oceans, islands, and continents, 
through a track equal to more than twice the 
circumference of our globe; every where 
preaching, disputing, baptizing, and founding 
Christian churches. There is at least one well 
authenticated miracle in Xavier's story. It is, 
that any mortal man should have sustained 
such toUs as he did ; and have sustained them 
too, not merely with composure, but as if in 
obedience to some indestructible exigency of 
his nature. "The father master Francis," 
(the words are those of his associate, Melchior 
Nunez,) ** when labouring for the salvation of 
idolaters, seemed to act, not by any acquired 
power, but as by some natural instinct; for he 
could neither take pleasure nor even exist ex- 
cept in such employments. They were his 
repose ; and when he was leading men to the 
knowledge, and the love of God, however much 
he exerted himself, he never appeared to be 
making any efforL" 

Seven hundred thousand converts (for in 
these matters Xavier's worshippers are not 
parsimonious) are numbered as the fruits of 
his mission; nor is the extravagance so ex- 
treme if the word conversion be understood in 
the sense in which they used it Kings, rajahs, 
and princes were always, when possible, the 
first objects of his care. Siome such conquests 
he certainly made; and as the flocks would 
often follow their shepherds, and as the gate 
into the Christian fold was not made very 
strait, it may have been entered by many thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. But if Xavier 
taught the mighty of the earth, it was for the 
sake of the poor and miserable, and with them 
he chiefly dwelt He dwelt with them on terms 
ill enough corresponding with the vulgar no- 
tions of a saint ** You, my friends," said he 
to a band of soldiers who had hidden their 
cards at his approach, ** belong to no religious 
order, nor can you pass whole days in devo- 
tion. Amuse yourselves. To you it is not 
(arbiddeUf if you neither cheat, quarrel, nor 



swear when you play." Then good-bimumr 
edly sitting down in the midst of them, he 
challenged one of the party to a game al 
chess; and was found at the board by Don 
Diego Noragua, whose curiosity had brought 
him from fkr to see so holy a man, and to 
catch some fragments of that soleiiin discourse 
which must ever be flowing from his lips. 
The grandee would have died in the belief 
that the saint was a hypocrite, unless by good 
fortune he had afterwards chanced to break in 
on his retirement, and to find him there sus- 
pended between earth and heaven in a rapture 
of devotion, with a halo of celestial glory en- 
circling his head. 

Of such miraculous visitations, nor indeed 
of any other of his supernatural performances, 
will any mention be found in the letters of 
Xavier. Such at least is the result of a care- 
ful examination of a considerable series of 
them. He was too humble a man to think it 
probable that he should be the depositary of so 
divine a gift; and too honest to advance any 
such claims to the admiration of mankind. Ij^ 
deed, he seems to have been even amused 
with the facility with which his friends assented 
to these prodigies. Two of them repeated to 
him the tale of his having raised a dead child 
to life, and pressed him to reveal the truth. 
•* What !" he replied, " I raise the dead !" « Can 
you really believe such a thing of a wretch 
like met" Then smiling, he added, ''They 
did indeed place before me a child. They 
said it was dead, which perhaps was not the 
case. I told him to get up, and he did so. I>o 
you call that a miracle ?" But in this matter 
Xavier was not allowed to judge for himselil 
He was a Thaumaturgns in his own despite; 
and this very denial is quoted by his admiren 
as a proof of his profound humility. Could 
he by some second sight have read the bull of 
his own canonization, he would doubtless, in 
defiance of his senses, have believed (for be- 
lief was always at his command) that the 
church knew much better than he did; and 
that he had been reversing the laws of nature 
without perceiving it; for at the distance of 
rather more than a half century from his death, 
Pope Urban Vm., with the unanimous assent 
of all the cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, 
and bishops, in sacred conclave assembled, 
pledged his papal infallibility to the miracles 
already recorded, and to many more. And 
who can be so skeptical as to doubt their 
reality, when he is informed that depositions 
taken in proof of them were read before that 
august assembly ; and that the apotheosis was 
opposed there by a learned person, who ^ 
peared at their bar in the character and with 
the title of •* the devil's advocate." A scofier 
might indeed suggest that the lawyer betrayed 
the cause of his client if he really laboured to 
dispel illusions, and that the father of lies may 
have secretly instructed his counsel to make t 
sham fight of it, in order that one lie the more 
might he acted in the form of a new idol wop 
ship. Without exploring so dark a questioa, 
it mav be seriously regretted that such old 
wives' fables have been permitted to sully 
the genuine history of many a man of whoa 
the world was not v orthy, and of none mon 
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than Franois Xavier. They have long ob- 
seared his real glory, and degraded him to the 
low level of a vulgar hero of ecclesiastical ro- 
mance. Casting away these puerile embel- 
Ushmeots, refas^ the homage doe to genius 
and to learning, and excluded firom the number 
of those who hare aided the progress of spec- 
ulative truth, he emerges from those lower re- 
gions, clad with the mild brilliancy, and re- 
splendent in the matchless heauty which be- 
long to the human nature, when ripening fast 
into a perfect union with the divine. He had 
attained to Uiat childlike affiance in the Autiior 
of his being, which gives an unrestrained play 
to every blameless impulse, even when that 
awful presence is the most habitually felt 
His tras a sanctity which, at fitting seasons, 
could even disport itself in jests and trifling. 
No man, however abject his condition, disgust- 
ing his maladies, or hateful his crimes, ever 
tamed to Xavier without learning that there 
was at least one human heart on which be 
might repose with all the confidence of a bro- 
th^s love. To his eye the meanest and tiie 
lowest refiected the image of Him whom he 
followed and adored ; nor did he suppose that 
he could ever serve the Saviour of mankind so 
acceptably as by ministering to their sorrows, 
and rpcalling them into the way of peace. It 
is easy to smile at his visions, to detect his 
errors, to ridicule the extravagant austerities 
of his life ; and even to show how much his 
misguided zeal eventually counteracted his 
own designs. But with our philosophy, our 
luxuries, and our wider experience, it is not 
easy ihr us to estimate or to comprehend the 
careei of such a man. Between his thoughts 
and our thoughts there is but little in common. 
Of our wisdom he knew nothing, and would 
have despised it if he had. Philanthropy was 
his passion, reckless daring his delight ; and 
faith glowing in meridian splendour the sun- 
shine in which he walked. He judged or felt 
(and who shall say that he judged or felt 
erroneously t) that the church demanded an 
illustn lus sacrifice, and that he was to be the 
victim , that a voice which had been dumb for 
fifteen centuries, must at length be raised 
again, and that to him that voice had been im- 
parted ; that a new apostle must go forth to 
break up the incrustations of man's long-hard- 
ened heart, and that to him that apostolate had 
heed committed. So judging, or so feeling, he 
obeyed the summons of him whom he esteemed 
Christ's vicar on earOi, and the echoes from 
BO sublunaiy region which that summons 
seemed to awaken in his bosom. In holding 
up to reverential admiration such self-sacrifices 
as his, slight, indeed, is the danger of stimulat- 
ing enthusiastic imitators. Enthusiasm! our 
pulpits distil their bland rhetoric against it; 
Dut where is it to be found t Do not our share 
markets, thronged even by the devout, overlay 
it — and our rich benefices extinguish it— and 
our pentecosts, in the dazzling month of May, 
dissipate it— and our stipendiary missions, and 
onr mitres, decked even in heathen lands with 
jewels and with lordly titles— do they not, as 
so many lightning conductors, efiectoally di- 
vert itt 'There is indeed the lackadaisical en- 
Ibiudaam of devotional experiences, and the 



sentimental enthusiasm of religious baxara» 
and the oratorical enthusiasm of charitable 
platforms— and the tractarian enthusiasm of 
well-beneficed ascetics; but in what, excepf 
the name, do they resemble *'the-6od-in-us^ 
enthusiasm of Fxtmcis Xavier 1— of Xavier 
the magnanimous, the holy, and the gay ; the 
canonized saint, not of Rome only, but of 
universal Christendom ; who, if at this hour 
there remained not a solitary Christian to 
claim and to rejoice in his spiritual ancestry, 
should yet Uve in hallowed and everlasting re- 
membrance ; as the man who has bequeathed 
to these later ages, at once the clearest proof 
and the most Ulustrious example, that even 
amidst the enervating arts of our modem civil- 
ization, the apostolic energy m&y atill bum 
with 9X1 its pnmeval ardour in the human soul, 
when animated and directed by a power more 
than human. 

Xavier died in the year 165S, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age, and just ten years and 
a half from his departure from Europe. During 
his residence in India, he had maintained a 
frequent correspondence with the general of 
his order. On either side their letters breathe 
the tenderness which is an indispensable ele- 
ment of the heroic character — an intense 
though grave aff*ection, never degenerating 
into fondness ; but chastened, on the side of 
Xavier by filial reverence, on that of Ignatius 
by parental authority. It was as a father, or 
rather as a patriarch, exercising a supreme 
command over his family, and making laws 
for their fhture government, that Ignatius 
passed die last twenty years of his life. No 
longer a wanderer, captivating or overawing 
the minds of men by marvels addressed to 
their imagination, he dwelt in the ecclesiastical 
capitol of the west, giving form and substance 
to the visions which had fallen on him at the 
mount of Ascension, and had attended him 
through every succeeding pilgrimage. 

It proved, however, no easy task to obtain 
the requisite papal sanction for the establish- 
ment of his order. In that age the regular 
clergy had to contend with an almost universal 
unpopularity. To their old enemies, the 
bishops and secular priests, were added the 
wits, the reformers> and the Vatican itsel£ 
The papal court not unreasonably attributed to 
their misconduct, a large share of the disasters 
under which the Church of Rome was sufifeiw 
ing. On the principle of opposing new d^ 
fences to new dangers, the pope had given his 
confidence and encouragement to theTheatint, 
and the other isolated preachers who were 
labouring at once to protect and to purify the 
fold, by diffusing among them their own deep 
and genuine spirit of devotion. It seemed bad 
policy at such a moment to call into existence 
another religious order, which must be re- 
garded with equal disfavour by these zealous 
recruits, and by the ancient supporters of thc^ 
papacy. Nor did the almost morbid prescience 
of the Vatican.fail to perceive how dangerous 
a rival, even to the successors of St. Peter, 
might become the general of a society pro* 
jected on a plan of such stupendous magnitude. 

Three years, therefore, were consumed by 
Ignatius in useless solicitations. He sought 
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to propitiate, not mere mortal man only, bat 
the Deity himself^ by the most lavish promises ; 
and is recorded to have pledged himself on 
one day to the performance of three thousand 
masses, if so his prayer might be granted. 
Earth and Heaven seemed equally deaf to his 
offers, when the terrors of Paul HLwere effect- 
oally awakened by the progress of the reform- 
ers in the very bosom of Italy. Ferrara 
seemed about to fall as Germany, England, 
and Switzerland, had fallen ; and the consistory 
became enlightened to see the divine hand in 
a scheme which they had till then regarded as 
the workmanship of man, and as wrought with 
no superhuman purposes. Anxiously and 
with undisgoised reluctance, though, as the 
event proved, with admirable loresight, Paul 
HL, on the 27th September, 1540, affixed the 
papal seal to the bull ** Regimini," the Magna 
Charta of the order of Jesus. It affords full 
internal evidence of the misgivings with which 
it was issued. ** Quamvis Evangelic doceamur, 
et fide orthodox^ cognoscamus ac finniter pro- 
fiteamur, omnes Christi fideles, Romano ponti- 
fici tanquam Capiti, ac Jesu Christi Vicario, 
subesse, ad majorem tamen nostrae societatis 
humilitatem, ac perfectam unius cujusque 
mortincationem, et voluntatum nostrarum 
abnegationem, summopere conducere judica- 
vimus, singulos nos, ultra illud commune vin- 
culum, speciali voto adstringi, ita ut quidquid 
Romani pontifices, pro tempore existentes, 
jusserint*' — ** quantum in nobis fuerit exequi 
teneamur." 

So wrote the pope in the persons of his new 
prsBtorians ; and to elect a general of the band, 
who should guide them to the performance of 
this vow, was the first care of Ignatius. Twice 
the unanimous choice of his companions fell 
on himself. Twice the honour was refused. 
At length, yielding to the absolute commands 
of his confessor, he ascended the throne of 
which he had been so long laying the founda- 
tions. Once seated there, his coyness was at 
an end, and he wielded the sceptre as best be- 
comes an absolute monarch — ^magnanimously, 
and with unfaltering decision; beloved, but 

Eermitting no rude familiarity; reverenced, 
ut exciting no servile fear; declining no en- 
terprise which high daring might accomplish, 
and attempting none which heaidlong ambition 
might suggest ; self-multiplied in the ministers 
of his will ; yielding to thom a large and gene- 
rous confidence, yet trusting no man whom he 
had not deeply studied ; and assigning to none 
a province beyond the range of his capacity. 

Though not in books, yet in the far nobler 
school of active, and especially of military 
life, Loyola had learned the great secret of go- 
vernment ; at least of his government. 

It was, that the social affections, if concen- 
trated within a well-defined circle, possess an 
hitensity and endurance, unrivalled by those 

SLSsions of which self is the immediate object 
e had the sagacity to perceive, that emotions 
Hke those with which a Spartan or a Jew had 
yearned over the land and the institutions of 
their fathers — emotions stronger than appetite, 
vanity, ambition, avarice, or death itself— 
might be kindled in the members of his order ; 
if he could detect and grasp those mainsprings 



of human action of which the Gretk and tht 
Hebrew legislators had obtained the mastery 
Nor did he seek them in vain. 

It is with an audacity approaching to the 
sublime that Loyola demands the obedience 
of his subjects — an obedience to he yielded, 
not in the mere outward act, but by the under- 
standing and the wilL **Non intaeamini in 
persona superioris hominem obnozinm errori 
bus atque miseriis, sed Christum tpmtmJ* ** 8^ 
pehoris vocem ac jussa non secns ac CkrUH 
vocem excipitt Ut statuatis vobiscum quid- 
quid superior preecipit^MtcM Zki praeceptoa 
esse ac voluntatem.*^ He who wrote thos haa 
not lightly observed how the spirit of man 
groans beneath the weight of its own freedom, 
and exults in bondage if only permitied to 
think that the chain has been voluntarily as- 
sumed. Nor had he less carefully examined 
the motives which may stimulate the most 
submissive to revolt, when he granted to his 
followers the utmost liberty in outward things 
which could be reconciled with this inward 
servitude; — no peculiar habit^-no routine of 
prayers and canticles — no prescribed system 
of austerities — no monastic seclusion. The 
enslaved soul was not to be rudely reminded 
of her slavery. Neither must the frivolous or 
the feeble-minded have a place in his brother- 
hood; for he well knew how awful is the 
might of folly in all sublunary affairs. No one 
could be admitted who had worn, though bat 
for one day, the habit of any other religious 
order; for Ignatius must be served by virgin 
souls and by prejudices of his own engrafting. 
Stem initiatory discipline must probe the spi- 
rits of the professed; for both scandal and 
danger would attend the faintness of any leader 
in the host Gentler • probations must suffice 
for lay or spiritual coadjutors; for every host 
is incomplete without a body of irregular par- 
tisans. But the general himself— die centre 
and animating spirit of the whole spiritail 
army — he must rule for life; for ambition 
and cabal will fill up any short intervals of 
choice, and the reverence due to royalty is 
readily impaired by the aspect of dethroned 
sovereigns. He must be absolute ; for human 
authority can on no other terms exhibit itself 
as the image of the divine. He must reign at 
a distance and in solitude ; for no govemment 
is effective in which imagination has not her 
work to do. He must be the ultimate depose 
tary of the secrets of the conscience of each of 
his subjects ; for irresistible power may inspire 
dread but not reverence, unless guided by un- 
limited knowledge. No subject of his mif 
accept any ecclesiastical or civil dignity ; for 
he must be supreme in rank as in dominion. 
And the ultimate object of all this scheme of 
government — it must be vast enough to ei- 
pand the soul of the prosel]rte to a full sense 
of her own dignity ; and practical enough to 
provide incessant occupation for his time and 
thoughts ; and must have enough of difficnltf 
to bring his powers into strenuous activitj, 
and of danger to teach the lesson of mutual 
dependence; and there must be conflicts for 
the brave, and intrigues for the subtle, sod 
soli^uy labours for the smdious, and offices of 
mercy for the compassionate ; and to all moH 
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oe offered rewards, both temporal and eternal 
•-^n this life, the reward of a sjnnpathy ren- 
iered intense by confinement, and stimulating 
by secrecy ; and in the life to come, felicities 
of which the anxioas heart might find the 
assurance in the promises and in the fellow- 
ship of the holy and the wise— of men whose 
claims to the oiyine favour it would be foUy 
and impiety to doubt 

If there be in any of our universities a pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy lecturing on the 
science of human nature, let him srady the 
constitations of Ignatius Loyola. They were 
the fruit of the solitary meditations of many 
jrears. The lamp of the retired student threw 
Its nys on nothing but his manuscript, his 
crucifix, Thomas a Kempis, De InutaHcne 
ChriiH, and the New Testament Any other 
presence would have been a profane intru- 
sion; for the work was but a transcript of 
thoughts imparted to his disembodied spirit 
when, in early manhood, it had been caught' 
up into the seventh heavens. As he wrote, a 
lambent flame, in shape like a tongue of fire, 
hovered abont his head ; and as may be read 
in his own hand, in a still extant paper, the 
hours of composition were past in tears of de- 
votion, in holy ardour, in raptures, and amidst 
celestial apparitions. 

Some unconscious love of power, a mind 
bewildered by many gross superstitions, and 
theoretical errors, and perhaps some tinge of 
insanity, may be ascribed to Ignatius Loyola; 
but no dispassionate reader of his writings, or 
of his life, will question his integrity ; or deny 
him the praise of a devotion at once sincere, 
habitual, and profound. It is not to the glory 
of the reformers to depreciate the name of their 
greatest antagonist; or to think meanly of him 
to whom more than any other man it is owing 
that the Reformation was stayed, and the 
Church of Rome rescued from her impending 
doom. 

In the language now current amongst us, 
Ignatius might be described as the leader of 
the conservative against the innovating spirit 
of his times. It was an age, as indeed is every 
era of great popular revolutions, when the im- 
pulsive cfr centrifugal forces which tend to 
isolate man, preponderating over the attrac- 
tive or centripetal forces which tend to con- 
gre^^te him, had destroyed the balance of the 
social system. From amidst the controversies 
which then agitated the world had emerged 
two great truths, of which, after three hundred 
years' debate, we are yet to find the reconcile- 
ment It was true that the Christian common- 
wealth should be one consentient body, united 
tinder one supreme head, and bound together 
by a community of law, of doctrine, and of 
worship. It was also true that each member 
of that body must, for himself, on his own re- 
sponsibility, and at his own peril, render that 
worship, ascertain that doctrine, study that 
!aw, and seek the guidance of that Supreme 
Ruler. Between these corporate duties, and 
these individual obligations, there was a seem- 
ing contrariety. And yet it must be apparent 
only, and not real ; for all truths must be con- 
listent with each other. Here was a problem 
for *kt learned and the wise, for schools, and 



presses, and pulpits. But it is not by sagesg 
nor in the spirit of philosophy, that such pro- 
blems receive their practical solution. Wis- 
dom may be the ultimate arbiter, but is seldom 
the immediate agent in human afiairs. It is 
by antagonist passions, prejudices, and follies, 
that the equipoise of this most belligerent pla- 
net of ours is chiefly preserved ; and so it was 
in the sixteenth century. If papal Rome had 
her Brennus, she must also have her Camil^ 
lus. From the camp of the invaders arose the 
war-cry of absolute mental independence; 
from the beleaguered host, the watchword of 
absolute spiritual obedience. The German 
pointed the way to that sacred solitude where, 
besides the worshipper himself, none may 
enter ; the Spaniard to that innumerable com« 
pany which, with one accord, still chant the 
liturgies of remotest generations. Chieftains 
in the most momentous warfare of which this 
earth had been the theatre since the subver- 
sion of paganism, each was a rival worthy of 
the other in capacihr, courage, disinterested- 
ness, and the love of truth, and yet how mar- 
vellous the contrast ! 

Luther took to wife a nun. For thirty years 
together, Loyola never once looked on the fe- 
male countenance. To overthrow the houses 
of the order to which he belonged, was the 
triumph of the reformer To establish a new 
order on indestructible foundations, the glory 
of the saint The career of the one was opened 
in the cell, and concluded amidst the cares of 
secular government The course of life of the 
other, led him from a youth of camps and pof 
laces to an old age of religious abstraction. 
Demons haunted lK>th ; but to the northern vi- 
sionary they appeared as foul or malignant 
fiends, with whom he was to agonize in spi- 
ritual strife ; to the southern dreamer, as angels 
of light marshalling his way to celestial bless- 
edness. As best became his Teutonic honestjr 
and singleness of heart, Luther aimed at no 
perfection but such as may consist with the 
every day cares, and the common duties, and 
the innocent delights of our social existence ; 
at once die foremost of heroes, and a very 
man; now oppressed with melancholy, and 
defying the powers of darkness, satanic or 
human ; then ** rejoicing in gladness and thank- 
fulness of heart for all his abundance ^' loving 
and beloved ; communing with the wife of his 
bosom, prattling with his children; surren- 
dering his overburdened mind to the charms 
of music, awake to every gentle voice, and to 
each cheerful aspect of nature or of art; re- 
sponding alike to every divine impulse and to 
every human feeling; no chord unstrung in 
his spiritucd or sensitive frame, but all blend- 
ing together in harmonies as copious as the 
bounties of Providence, and as changeful as 
the vicissitudes of life. How remote from the 
"perfection" which Loyola proposed to him- 
self, and which (unless we presume to distrust 
the bulls by which he was beatified and canon- 
ized) we must have supposed him to af- 
tained. Drawn by infiUlible, not less distinctly 
than by fallible limners, the portrait of the 
military priest of the Casa Professa, possesses 
the cold dignity, and the grace of sculpture ; 
bat is whoUy wanting in the mallow tones, 4iii 
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lights and shadows, the rich eoloaringand the 
skilfol composition of the sister art There he 
stands apart from ns mortal men, familiar 
with visions which he may not communicate, 
and with joys which he cannot impart Se- 
vere in the midst of raptures, composed in the 
very agonies of pain; a silent, austere, and 
solitary man ; with a heart formed for tender- 
ness, yet mortif3ring even his best affections ; 
loving mankind as his brethren, and yet reject- 
ing dieir sympathy; one while a squalid, care- 
worn, self-lacerated pauper, tormenting him- 
self that so he might rescue others fh>m sen- 
suality; and then, a monarch reigning in 
secluded majesty, that so he might become the 
benefactor of his race, or a legislator, exacting, 
though with no selfish purposes, an obedience 
as submissive and as prompt as is due to the 
King of Kings. 

Heart and soul we are for the Protestant. 
He who will be wiser than his Maker is but 
seeming wise. He who will deaden one-half 
of his nature to invigorate the other half, will 
become at best a distorted prodigy. Dark as 
are the pages, and mystic the character in 
which the truth is inscribed, he who can deci- 
pher the roll will read there, that self-adoring 
Snde is the head-string of stoicism, whether 
eathen or Christian. But there is a roll nei- 
ther dark nor mjrstic, in which the simplest 
and the most ignorant may learn in what the 
" perfection" of our humanity really consists. 
Thronghout the glorious profusion of didactic 
precepts, of pregnant apophthegms, of Ijrric and 
choral songs, of institutes ecclesiastical and 
civil, of historical legends and biographies, of 
homilies and apologues, of prophetic menaces, 
of epistolary admonitions, and of positive laws, 
which crowd the inspired canon, there is still 
one consentient voice proclaiming to man, tiiat 
the world within and the world without him 
were created for each other; that his interior 
life must be sustained and nourished by inter- 
course with external things; and that he then 
most nearly approaches to the perfection of his 
nature, when most conversant with the joys 
and sorrows of life, and most affected by them, 
he is yet the best prepared to renounce the one 
or to endure the other, in cheerful submission 
to the will of Heaven. 

Unalluring, and on the whole unlovely as it 
is, the image of Loyola must ever command 
the homage of the worid. No other uninspired 
man, unaided by military or civil power, and 
making no appeal to the passions of the multi- 
tude, has had the genius to conceive, the 
courage to attempt, and the success to establish, 
a polity teeming with results at once so mo- 
mentous and so distinctly foreseen. Amidst 
his ascetic follies, and his half crazy visions, 
and despite all the coarse daubing with which 
the miracle-mongers of his church have de- 
faced it, his character is destitute neither of 
sublimity nor of grace. They were men of no 
common stamp with whom he lived, and they 
regarded him with an unbounded reverence. 
On th'^ anniversary of his death Baronius and 
Bellarmine met to worship at his tomb ; and 
there, with touching and unpremeditated elo- 
quence, joined to celebrate his virtues. His 
successor Laynex was so well convinced that 



Loyola was beloved by the Deity above aU 
odier men, as to declare it impossible that any 
request of his should be refused. Xavier was 
wont to kneel when he wrote letters to him ; to 
implore the divine aid through the merits of 
his "holy father Ignatitu," and to carry about 
his autograph as a sacred relic. In populai 
estimation, the very house in which he once 
dwelt had been so hallowed by his presence, 
as to shake to the foundation if thoughts unbe* 
coming its purity found entrance into the mind 
of any inmate. Of his theopathy, as exhihitBd 
in his letters, in his recorded discourse, and ia 
his « Spiritual Exercises," it is perhaps diffieuh 
for the colder imaginations and the rrotestant 
reserve of the north to form a correct estimate 
Measured by such a standard, it must be pn^ 
nounced irreveruit and erotic ; — a libation oa 
the altar at once too profuse and too little fil> 
tered fhym the dross of human passion. But 
to his fellow men he was not merely benevo* 
lent, but compassionate, tolerant, and candid. 
However inflexible in exacting from his chosen 
followers an idl-enduring constancy, he was 
gentle to others, especially to the yonn^ and 
the weak; and would often make an amiable 
though awkward effort to promote their recrea- 
tion. He was never heard to mention a &iilt 
or a crime, except to suggest an apology for 
the offender. ''Humbly to conceal hnmilitj, 
and to shun tiie praise of being humble," was 
the maxim and the habit of his later life; and 
on that principle he maintained the nnostenlar 
tious decencies of his rank as general of his 
order at the Casa Professa ; a convent which 
had been assigned at Rome for their residence. 
There he dwelt, conducting a correspondence 
more extensive and important than any which 
issued from the cabinets of Paris or Madrid. 
In sixteen years he had established twelve Je- 
suit provinces in Europe, India, Africa, and 
Brazil ; and more than a hundred colleges or 
houses for the professed and the probationers, 
already amounting to many thousands. His 
missionaries had traversed every country, the 
most remote and barbarous, which the enter- 
prise of his age had opened to the merchants 
of the west The devout resorted to him for 
guidance, the miserable for relief; die wise for 
instruction, and the rulers of the earth for sae- 
cour. Men felt that there had appeared among 
them one of those monanchs who reign in right 
of their own native supremacy; and to whoa 
the feebler wills of others must jrield either a 
ready or a reluctant allegiance. It was a con- 
viction recorded by his disciples on his toah, 
in these memorable and significant words: 
" Whoever thou mayest be who hast portrayed 
to thine own imagination Pompey, or Cssar, 
or Alexander, open thine eyes to the truth, and 
let this marble teach thee how much greater a 
conqueror than they was Ignatius." 

Whatever may have been the eomparatire 
majesty of ihe Gssarian and the Ignatian coa- 
quests, it was true of either, that on the deatk 
of the conqueror the succession to his diadeai 
hung long in anxious suspense. Our tale de- 
scends from the sublime and the heroic to tbe 
region of ordinary motives and ordinary mea. 
According to the constitution of the order, the 
choice of the general was to be made « a 
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thapter, of which the fully professed, aod they 
aloDe, were members. Of Uiat body Jago Lay- 
nec was the eldest and most eminent, and from 
his dying bed (so at least it was supposed) he 
summoned his brethren to hold the election at 
the Casa Professa. The citation was unan- 
swered. A majority of the whole electoral 
college were detained in Spain by Philip IL» 
who was then engaged in his war with the 
papal court; and in this extremity Laynez was 
nominated in the provincial office of vicar- 
seneraL That promotion is a specific in some 
rorms of bodily disease, is as pertain as any 
apophthegm in Galen. Full of renovated life, 
tibe vicar-general at once assumed all the 
powers of his great predecessor, and gave 
prompt evidence that they had fallen into no 
feeble hands. But neither was that a feeble 
grasp in which the keys of St Peter were held. 
Hot-headed and imperious as he was, Paul lY. 
bad quailed in the solemn presence of Loyola; 
but now, as he believed, had found the time 
for arresting the advance of a power which he 
bad learned to regard with jealousy. He be- 
gan (as an Engl^hman might express it) by 
putting the vacant generalship into commis- 
sion, and assigned to Laynez nothing more 
than a share in that divided rule. A voyage 
to Spain, where in his own country and 
among his own friends his election would be 
secure, was the next resource of the vicar- 
general ; but a papal mandate appeared, for- 
bidding any Jesuit to quit the precincts of 
Rome. Thus thwarted, Laynez resolved on 
immediately elevating into the class of the 
professed as many of his associates as would 
form a college numerous enough for the choice 
of a head ; but the vigilant old pontiff detected 
and prohibited the design. Foiled in every 
manoeuvre, nothing remained to the aspiring 
vicar but to await the return of peace. It 
came at length, and with it came from Spain 
the electors so long and anxiously expect^ 

Lowly was the chamber in which Uiey were 
convened ; nor did there meet that day within 
the compass of the seven hills a company, in 
outward semblance, less imposing; and yet, 
scarcely had the assembled Uomitia, to whose 
shouts those hills had once re-echoed, ever 
conferred on praetor or proconsul a power 
more real or more extensive than that which 
those homely men were now about to bestow. 
But Laynez seemed doomed to yet another dis- 
appointment The chapel .doors were thrown 
open, and the Cardinal Pacheco appearing 
among them, interdicted, in the name of the 
pope, all farther proceedings, unless they would 
consent to choose their general for three years 
only ; and would engage, like other religious 
men, daily to chant the appointed offices of the 
church. What are the limits of unlimited 
obedience 1 When, a centunr and a half ago, 
our own casuists laboured /or an answer to 
that knottyproblem, they were but unconscious 
imitators of Jago Laynez and his companions. 
Maugre vows, and pope, and carding, they 
torthwith elected him general for life ; nor was 
one litany the more sang by the Jesuits for all 
the papal bidding. 

Yet, the formal decencies of the scene, how 
well were they maintained 1 Joyful thanks- 



givings on the side of the electors ; an aspect 
eloquent with reluctance, grief, and the painful 
sense of responsibility on the part of the new 
generaL Is it incredible that some motives 
nobler and more pure than those of mere seen* 
lar ambition may have animated Laynez en 
this occasion 1 Probably not; for there are 
few. of us in whom antagonist principles do noC 
obtain this kind of divided triumph ; and tha 
testimonies to his virtues are such and so 
many as almost to command assent to their 
substantial truth. Of the twenty-four books of 
the history of Orlandinus, eight are devoted to 
his administration of the affiurs of the order. 
They extort a willing acknowledgment, that he 
possessed extraordinary abilities ; and a half- 
reluctant admission, that he may have com- 
bined with them a more than common degree 
of genuine piety. 

Laynez would seem to have been bom to 
supply the intellectual deficiencies of Ignatius. 
He was familiar with the whole compass of 
the theological literature of his age, and with 
all the moral sciences which a theologian was 
then required to cultivate. With these stores 
of knowledge he had made himself necessary 
to the first generaL Loy^a consulted, em- 
ployed, and trusted, but apparently did not 
like him. It is stated by Orlandinus, that there 
was no other of his eminent followers whom 
the great patriarch of the society treated with 
such habitual rigour, and yet none who ren- 
dered him such important services. **Do you 
not think," said Ignatius to him, **that in 
framing their constitutions, the founders of the 
religious orders were inspired 1" *' I do," was 
the answer, "so far as the general scheme and 
outline were concerned." The inspired saint, 
therefore, took for his province the compilation 
of the text, the uninspired scholar, the preparik 
tion of the authoritative comment For him- 
self, the lawgiver claimed the praise of having 
raised an edifice, of which the plan and tho 
arrangement were divine. To his fellow* 
labourer he assigned the merit of having sup- 
ported it by the solid foundation of a learning, 
which, however excellent, was yet entirely hu- 
man. An example will best explain this divf 
sion of labour. 

** In theologift legetur Yetus et Novum Hea 
tamentum, et doctrina scholastica Di vi Thomas 
— ^is the text <* Praelegetur etiam magistet 
sententiarum ; sed si videatur temporis decursn, 
alius autor stndentibus utilior futurus, ut si 
aliqua summa, vel liber theologiae scholasticas, 
conficeretur, qui nostns temporibus accommo- 
datior videretur" — ^praelegi polerit" — is the 
comment Ignatius was content that the di 
vine Thomas should be installed among the 
Jesuits as the permanent interpreter of the 
sacred oracles. Laynez, with deeper foresight, 
perceived that the time was coming when diey 
must discover a teacher ''better suited to 
times." It was a prediction fulfilled shortly 
after his deaUi, in the person of Molina, who 
was himself the pupil of the second general of 
the order. 

To Laynez belongs the praise or the re- 

R roach of having revived, in modem times, ihe 
[olinist or Arminian doctrine. Our latest 
posteri^ will debate, as our remotest anccstrv 
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have debated, the soundness of that creed; but 
that it was ** temporibus accommodatior," few 
will be inclined to dispute. The times evi- 
dently required that the great antagonists of 
Protestantism should inculcate a belief more 
comprehensive, and more flexible, than that of 
Augustine or of St. Thomas. And if to the 
adoption of those opinions may be traced much 
of the danger and disrepute to which the society 
was afterwards exposed, to the same cause may 
be ascribed much of the secret of their vitality 
and their strength. 

The doctrines of Molina were hazarded by 
Laynez, even in the bosom of the council of 
Trent ; where, though not constitutionally brave, 
he dared the reproach of heresy and Pelagian- 
ism. But, in the noblest theatre for the display 
ot eloquence which the world had seen since 
the fall of the Roman commonwealth, he exhi- 
bited all the hardihood which a conscious su- 
periority in the power of speech will impart to 
the least courageous. Amidst cries of indig- 
nation, he maintained the freedom of the wiU, 
and the ultramontane doctrines, the most 
unwelcome to his audience ; and vehemently 
opposed vi the demand of more than half of 
Europe for the admission of the laity to the 
cup. He felt that resentment must give way 
to those feelings on which a great speaker sel- 
dom relies in vain. He spoke from a position 
best befitting an ostentatious humility, and 
therefore the most remote from the thrones of 
the papal legates, and the ambassadors of 
Christendom. Even those thrones were for a 
moment abandoned. Cardinals, bishops, counts, 
and abbotts, thronged around his chair; gene- 
rals and doctors obeyed the same impulse ; and 
for two successive hours a circle more illus- 
trious for rank and learning than ever before 
surrounded the tribune of an orator, rewarded 
his efforts by their profound and silent admi- 
ration. He spoke at Paris, and he preached 
at Rome, with a similar applause ; and yet, 09 
examining the only two of his speeches which 
have been preserved by Orlandinus, it is diffi- 
cult to detect the charm which once seduced 
the haughtiest prelate into a passing forgetful- 
ness of their dignity. The eloquence of Lay- 
nez would appear to have been neither impas- 
sioned nor imaginative, nor of that intense 
earnestness which seems to despise the very 
rules by the observance of which it triumphs. 
Luminous argumentation, clothed in transpa- 
rent language, and delivered with facility and 
grace, was probably the praise to which he 
was entitled — no vulgar praise indeed; for, 
amidst the triumphs of oratory, few are greater 
or more welcome than that of infusing order, 
without fatigue, into the chaotic thoughts of 
an inquisitive audience. 

Ambition clothed in rags, subtlety under the 
guise of candour, are the offences which the 
enemies of his order have ascribed to Lajrnez. 
But a man who, in the sixteenth century, re- 
fused a cardinal's hat, (his refusal of Uie 
{>apacy is a more apocryphal story,) can hard- 
y have been the victim of a low desire for 
worldly honours ; and hypocrisy is a charge 
which every one must bear who has to do 
with opponents incredulous of virtue superior 
c (beir own. For eighteen years the head of 



a body distrusted and unpopular from iCa Jui 
fancy, be had neither hereditary rank to aven 
the envy which waits on greatness, nor the 
lofty daring to which the world is ever prompt 
to 3rield idolatrous homage. In his hands the 
weapons of Ignatius or of Xavier would have 
been impotent ; but he wielded his own with 
address and with admirable effect. To him 
his society were first indebted for their cha- 
racteristic doctrine, for the possession and the 
fame of learning, for many enlargements of 
their privileges, for a more intimate allianee 
with the papacy, and the more prononnced 
hostility of the reformers. He first established 
for them that authority in the cabinets of Eu- 
rope, on which, at no distant time, the edifice 
of their temporal power was to rest; and it 
was his melancholy distinction to number 
among his disciples the infamous Catheriae 
of Medici, and her less odious, because fee* 
bier, son. He was associated with them at the 
very time when Uiey were revolving the grea^ 
est crime with which the annals of Chrtstea- 
dom have been polluted. With the guilt of 
that massacre his memory is, however, un- 
stained; except so far as the doctrines be 
inculcated, in his debates at Paris with Beca 
and Peter Martyr, may have taught the sore- 
reigns to think lightly of any bloodshed which 
should rid the world of a party abhorred of 
God, and hateful to the enlightened eye of 
man. 

GiAed with extraordinary talents, profound 
learning, flexible address, and captivating elo- 
quence, Laynez fell short of that standard at 
which, alone, men may inscribe their names 
in the roll sacred to those who have reigned 
over their fellow mortals by right divine, be- 
cause a right inherent and indefeasible. With- 
out the genius to devise, or the glowing pas- 
sion to achieve, great things, none may be 
associated with those kings of the earth on 
whose brows nature herself has set the dia- 
dem. Far surpassing in mere intellectual re- 
sources both Xavier and Ignatius, the fiery 
element native to their souls was uninhabitable 
to his. Laynez was the first, if not the most 
eminent, example of the results of Loyola's 
discipline ; and illustrates the effect of concen- 
trating all the interests of life, and all the 
affections of the heart, within the narrow cir- 
cle of one contracted fellowship. It yielded 
in him, as it has often produced in others, a 
vigorous but a stunted development of charac- 
ter; a kind of social selfishness and sectional 
virtue ; a subordination of philanthropy to the 
love of caste; a spirit irreclaimably servile, 
because exulting in its own servitude ; a tem- 
per consistent, indeed, with great actions and 
often contributing to them, but destructive (at 
least in ordinary minds) of that free and cor- 
dial sympathy with man as man;— of those 
careless graces, and of that majestic repose, 
which touch and captivate the heart, and to 
which must, in part at least, be ascribed the 
sacred fascination exercised over us all by the 
simple records of the life of Him whose name 
the society of Jesus had assumed. 

On the 2d of July, 1665, the Casa Professa, 
usually the scene of a profound stillness, wti 
agitated by an unwonted excitement Men of 
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austere demeanour migbt be seen there clasp- 
ing each other's hands, and voices habitnally 
mute were interohangjng hearty congratnla- 
tions. One alone appeared to take no share in 
tiie common joy. As if overpowered by some 
strange and unwelcome tidings, he seemed 
by imploring gestures to deprecate a decision 
against which his paralyzed lips in vain at- 
tempted to protest His age might be nearly 
flfty, his dress mean and sordid, and toil or 
•uflTering had ploughed their furrows in his 
pallid cheek ; but he balanced his tall and still 
graceful figure with a soldier's freedom, and 
gazed on his associates with a countenance 
east in that mould which ladies love and art- 
ists emulate. They called him Father Francis ; 
and on the death of Laynez their almost unani- 
mous suffrage had just hailed him as the third 
general of the order of Jesus. The wish for 
rank and power was never more sincerely dis- 
claimed, for never had they been forced on 
any one who had a larger experience of their 
vanity. 

In the female line Father Francis was the 
grandson of Ferdinand of Arragon, and there- 
fore the near kinsman of the Emperor Charles 
V. Among his paternal ancestry he could 
boast or lament the names of Alexander VL 
and of Caesar Borgia. Of that house, eminent 
alike for their wealth, their honours, and their 
crimes, he was the lineal representative ; and 
had, in early manhood, inherited from his fa- 
ther the patrimony and the title of the Dukes 
of Gandia. 

Don Francis Borgia, as if to rescue the 
name he bore from the infamv of his progeni- 
%)ra, exhaled, even in his cnildish days, the 
I -Jour of sanctity. With each returning month, 
he east a lot to determine which he should 
personate of the saints witii whose names it 
was studded on the calendar. In his tenth 
year, with a virtue unsung and unconceived 
by the Mu99 Etonienses, he played at saints so 
perfectly as to inflict a vigorous chastisement 
on his own naked person. It is hard to resist 
the wish that the scourge had been more reso- 
lutely wielded by the arm of his tutor. So 
seems to have thought his matemid uncle 
Don John of Arragon, archbishop of Sara- 

S^ssa. Taking the charge of his nephew, that 
gh-bom prelate compelled him to study alter- 
nately the lessons of the riding-master and 
tiiose of the master of the sentences ; and in 
his nineteenth year sent him to complete his 
education at the court of his imperial cousin. 
Ardent as were still the aspirations of the 
young courtier for the monastic life, no one in 
that gallant circle bore himself more bravely 
in the menage, or sheathed his sword with a 
steadier hand in the throat of the half-maddened 
bull, or more skilfully disputed with his sove- 
reign the honours of the tournament As the 
youthful knight, bowing to the saddle-tree, 
lowered his spear before the " Qaeen of Beau- 
ty," many a fall dark eye beamed with a deeper 
lustre; but his triumph was incomplete and 
worthless unless it won the approving smile 
of Eleonora de Castro. That smile was not 
often refused. But the romance of Don Fran- 
cis begins where other romances terminate. 
Foremost in the train of Charles and Isabella, 



the husband of the fair Eleonora still touebad 
his lute with unrivalled skill in the halls of 
the escurial, or followed the quarry across tha 
plains of Castile in advance of the most ardem 
falconer. Yet that music was universally se- 
lected from the offices of the church ; and in 
the very agony of the chase, just as the wheel* 
ing hawk paused for his last deadly plunge* 
(genius of Nimrod, listen!) he would avert 
his eyes and ride slowly home, the inventor of 
a matchless effort of penitential self-deniaL 

With Charles himself for his fellow pupil, 
Don Francis studied the arts of war and forti* 
fication under the once celebrated Sainte Croix, 
and practised in Africa the lessons he had been 
taught;— earning the double praise, that in the 
camp he was the most magnificent, in the field 
the most adventurous, of all the leaders in that 
vaunted expedition. At the head of a troop en- 
listed and maintained by himself, he attended 
the emperor to the Milanese and Provence; 
and, in honourable acknowledgment of his 
services, was selected by Charles to lay a re- 
port of the campaign before the empress in 
person, at Segovia. Towards her he felt an 
almost filial regard. She had long been the 
zealous patron and the cordial friend of him- 
self and of Eleonora ; and at the public festi- 
vals which celebrated the victories of Charles, 
and the meeting of the states of Castile at To- 
ledo, they shone among the most brilliant of 
the satellites by which her throne was en- 
circled. 

At the moment of triumph the inexorable 
arm was unbared which so often, as in mock- 
ery of human pomp, confounds together the 
world's bravest pageants and the humiliations 
of the grave. Dust to dust and ashes to ashes, * 
but, when the imperial fall, not without one 
last poor assertion of their departed dignity. 
Isabella might not be laid in the sepulchre of 
the kings of Spain, until amidst the funeral 
rites the soldered coffin had been opened, the 
cerements removed, and some grandee of the 
highest rank had been enabled to depose, that 
he had seen within them the very body of the 
deceased sovereign. Such, in pursuance of 
an ancient custom, was the duly confided to 
the zeal of Don Francis Borgia, nor was any 
other better fitted for such a trust The eye, 
now for ever closed, had never turned to him 
but with maternal kindness, and every linear 
ment of that serene and once eloquent counte- 
nance was indelibly engraven on his memory. 
Amidst the half-uttered prayera which com- 
mended her soul to the Divine mercy, and the 
low dirge of the organ, he advanced with 
streaming eyes, and reverently raised the co- 
vering which concealed the secrets of the 
grave, when — but why or how portray the ap 
palling and loathsome spectacle t That gentle 
brow, that eloquent cohntenance, that form so 
lately raised on earth's proudest throne, and 
extolled with an almost adoring homage ! Don 
Francis turned from the sight to shudder and 
to pray. 

It was the great epoch in the life of Borgia. 
In the eyes of the world, indeed, he may have 
been unchanged: but in his eyes the whole 
aspect of that world was altered. Lord of a 
princely fortune, the heir of an illustrioat 
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house, the favourite kinsman of the emperor 
of the West, renowned in the very flower of 
his yonth as a warrior, a courtier, and a musi- 
cian, his home hallowed hy conjugal love, and 
gladdened by the sports of his children ; for 
whom had life a deeper interest, or who could 
erect on a surer basis a loftier fabric of more 
brilliant hopes 1 Those interests and hopes 
he deliberately resigned, and, at the age of 
twenty-nine, bound himself by a solemn vow, 
that in the event of his surviving Eleonora, he 
would end his days as a member of some reli- 
gious order. He had gazed on the hideous 
triumph of death and sin over prospects still 
more splendid than his own. For him the 
soothing illusions of existence were no more — 
earth and its inhabitants, withering under the 
curse of their Maker, might put on their empty 
gAds, and for some transient hour dream and 
talk of happiness. But the curse was there, 
and there would it lie, crushing the frivolous 
spirit the most when felt the least, and con- 
signing alike to that foul debasement the lovely 
and the brave ; the sylph now floating through 
the giddy dance, and the warrow now proudly 
treading the field of victonr. 

From such meditations Charles endeavoured 
to recall his friend to the common duties of 
life. He required him to assume ^e vice 
royalty of Catalonia, and adorned him with 
th^ cross of the order of Alcantara, then of all 
chivalric honours the noblest and the most 
highly prized. His administration was firm, 
munificent, and just; it forms the highest era 
of his life, and is especially signalized by the 
same sedulous care for the education of the 
young, which afterwards formed his highest 
praise as general of the order of Jesus. 

Ingenious above all men in mortifying his 
natural afiections, Don Francis could not ne- 
glect the occasion which his new dignities af- 
forded him, of incurring much wholesome con- 
tumely. Sumptuous banquets must be given 
in honour of his sovereign, when he cocdd at 
once fast and be despised for fasting. To ex- 
hibit himself in penitential abasement before 
the people under his authority, would give to 
penitence the appropriate accompaniment of 
general contempt On the festivad of ** the In- 
vention of the Holy Cross," mysteries not unlike 
those of the Bona Dea were to be celebrated by 
the ladies of Barcelona, when, to prevent the 
profane intrusion of any of the coarser sex, the 
viceroy himself undertook the office of sentinel. 
With a naked dagger in his hand, a young 
nobleman demanded entrance, addressing to 
the viceroy insults such as every gentleman is 
bound, under the heaviest penalty of the laws 
of chivalry, to expiate by blood. A braver 
man did not tread ^he soil of Spain than Don 
Francis, nor any one to whom the reproach of 
paltroonery was more hateful. And yet his 
sword did not leap from his scabbard. With 
a calm rebuke, and courteous demeanour, he 
allowed the bravo to enter the sacred precincts 
preferring the imputation of cowardice, though 
stinging like an adder, to the sin of avenging 
himself^ and, indeed, to the duty of maintaining 
his lawful authority. History has omitted to 
tell what were the weapons, or what the incan- 
tation, by which the ladies promptly ejected 



the insolent intruder, nor has she recorded 
how they afterwards received their guardian 
knight of Alcantara. Her only care has been 
to excite our admiration for this most illustri- 
ous victory in the bosom of Don Francis, of the 
meekness of the saint over the human passions 
of the soldier. 

At the end of four years Don Francis was 
relieved by the death of his father from his 
viceregal office, and assumed his hereditary 
title of Duke of Gandia. His vassals exulted 
in the munificence of their new chief! The 
ancient retainers of his family lived on his 
bounty— cottages, convents, and hospitals, rose 
on his estates — ^fortresses were built to check 
the ravages of the Morish corsairs, and the 
mansion of his ancestors reappeared in all its 
ancient splendour. In eveiy work of piety 
and mercy the wise and gentle Eleonora was 
the rival of her lord. But it was the only 
strife which ever agitated the castle of GanduL 
Austerities were practised there, bat gloom 
and lassitude were unknown; nor did the 
bright suns of Spain gild any feudal ramparts, 
wi&n which love, and peace the child of love, 
shed their milder light with a more abiding 
radiance. 

But on that countenance, hitherto so calm 
and so submissive, might at length be traced 
the movements of an inward tempest, widi 
which, even when prostrate before the altar, 
the Duke of Gandia strove in vain. Conver- 
sant with every form of self-inflicted suffering, 
how should he find strength to endure the im- 
pending death of Eleonora ! His was a prayer 
transcending the resources of language and c^ 
thought ; it was the mute agony of a breaking 
heart But after the whirlwind and the fire, 
was heard the still small voice. It said, or 
seemed to say, '^ If it be thy will, she shall re- 
cover; but not for her real welfare nor for 
thine." Adoring gratitude swept away eveiy 
feebler emotion, and the suppliant's grief at 
length found utterance. ''Thy will l^ done. 
Thou knowest what is best for me. Whom 
have we in heaven but thee, and whom up<m 
earth shall we desire in comparison of thee t" 
At the age of thirty-six the Duke of Gandia 
committed to the tomb the frame once animated 
by a spirit from which not death itself could 
separate him. In the sacred retirement to 
which in that event he had devoted his remain- 
ing days, Eleonora would still unite herprayen 
to his ; and as each of those days should de- 
cline into the welcome shadows of evening, one 
stage the more towards his reunion witi^ her 
would have been traversed. 

The castle of Gandia was still hung with the 
funeral draperies when a welcome though un- 
expected guest arrived there. It was Peter 
Faber, the officiating priest at the crypt of 
Montmartre, charged by Ignatius with a mis- 
sion to promote the cause of Christian educa- 
tion in Spain. Aided by his counsels, and bjr 
the letters of the patriarch, the duke erected on 
his estates a church, a college, and a libraxy, 
and placed them under the care of teachers se- 
lected by Ignatius. The sorrows of the duke 
were relieved as his wealth flowed still more 
copiously in this new channel of beneficence; 
and the universities of Alcala and Seville werr 
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•nlaffed by ais bonaty with similftr fotinda- 
tioiis. Bat, as Faber remarked, a still nobler 
9dittGe was jret to be erected on the soul of the 
founder itself. The first stone of it was laid 
in the duke's performance of the Spiritual Ex- 
tieises. To the completion of this invisible 
but imperishable builduig, the remainder of his 
life was inflexibly devoted. 

With Ignatius the duke had long maintained 
a correspondence, in which the stately courte- 
sies of Spanish noblemen not ungracefully 
temper the severe tones of patriarchal autho- 
rity and filial reverence. Admission into Uie 
order of Jesus was an honour for which, in 
this case, the aspirant was humbly content, and 
was wisely permitted long to wait and sue. 
To study the biography, that he might imitate 
the life of Him by whose holy name the society 
was called ; to preach in his own household, or 
at the wicket of the nunnery of the ladies of 
St. Clair; and day by day, to place in humiliate 
ing contrast some proof of the divine goodness, 
and some proof of his own demerit, were the 
first probationary steps which the dake was 
required to tread in the toilsome path on which 
he had thus entered. It was a path from which 
Philip, then governing Spain with the title of 
regent, would have willingly seduced him. He 
consulted him on the most critical afiairs; 
summoned him to take a high station in the 
states of Castile ; and pressed on his accept- 
ance the office of grand master of the royal 
household. It was declined in favour of the 
Duke of Alva. Had Gandia preferred the 
duties of his secular rank to ^ose of his reli- 
gions aspirations, Spain might have had a 
saint the less and seven provinces the more. 
With the elevation of Alva, the butcheries in 
the Netherlands, the disgrace of Spain, and the 
independence of Holland might have been 
averted. 

Warned by his escape, the duke implored 
with renewed earnestness his immediate ad- 
mission into the order; nor was Ignatius 
willing that his proseljrte should again incur 
such dangers. At the chapel of his own col- 
lege he accordingly pronounced the irrevocable 
vows ; a papal bull having dispensed during a 
term of four years with any public avowal of 
the change. They were passed in the final ad- 
justment of his secular afiairs. He had lived 
in the splendour appropriate to his rank and 
fortune, and in the exercise of the bounty be- 
eoming his eminence in the Christian common- 
wealth. But now all was to be abandoned, 
even the means of almsgiving, for he was himself 
henceforth to live on the alms of others. He gave 
his children in marriage to the noblest houses 
in Spain and Portugal, transferred to his eldest 
son the eajoyment of the patrimonial estates 
of Gandia, and then, at the age of forty, meeklj^ 
betook himself to the study of scholastic di- 
Tinity, of the traditions of die church, and of 
the canons of the general councils. He even 
submitted to all the rules, and performed all 
the public exercises enforced on the youngeist 
student Such was his piety that the thorny 
fagots of the schoolmen fed instead of smother- 
ing the flame ; and on the margin of his Tho- 
mas Aquinas might be seen some devout aspi- 
ration, extracted by his sacred alchemy from 
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each subtft distinction in the text Never bdi 
fore or since was the degree of doctor in dii 
vinity, to which he now proceeded, so hardly 
earned or so well deserved. 

Two of the brothers of the duke had been 
members of the sacred college, and his humility 
had refused the purple ofiered at the instance 
of the emperor to two of his sons. But how 
should the new doctor avert from his own head 
the ecclesiastical cap of maintenance with 
which Charles was now desirous to replace 
the ducal coronet 1 He fled the presence of 
his imperial patron ; made and executed his 
own testamentary dispositions, delivered his 
last parental charge to his eldest son, and bade 
a final adieu to his weeping family. The gates 
of the castle of Gandia closed on their sell^ 
banished lord. He went forth, like Francis 
Xavier, chanting the song of David — ** When 
Israel went out of Egypt, and the house of 
Jacob from a strange people," — adding from 
another strain of the royal minstrel, **Our 
bonds are broken and we are delivered." He 
lived for more than twen^ years from this 
time, and in his future missions into Spain 
often passed the gates of the castle, but never 
more re-entered them. He became a stranger 
even to his children, never again passing so 
much as a single day in their society, or even 
permitting himself to become acquainted with 
their ofispnng. 

As the bird set free to her nest, so hasted 
the emancipated duke to take his seat at the 
footstool of Ignatias. Yet in his route through 
Ferrara and Florence, his sacred impatience 
was arrested* and his humility confirmed, by 
the unwelcome honours pelded to him by his 
kinsmen, the reigning sovereigns of those 
duchies. He would have entered Rome by 
night ; but in the city of triumphs and ovations, 
the victorious Loyola must exhibit so illus- 
trious a captive. Attended by the ambassador 
of Spain, by a prince of the house of Colonna, 
and l^ a long train of cardinals, priests, and 
nobles, the duke of Gandia advanced in so- 
lemn procession to the Cbsa Professa. There, 
»in the presence of his general, his wearied 
spirit found at length the repose which the 
most profuse liberaliQr of fortune had been 
unable to bestow. With tears of joy he kissed 
the feet of the patriarch and of his professed 
brethren, esteeming the meanest office in their 
household an honour too exalted for so un 
worthy an associate ; and then, in a general 
confession, poured into the ear of Ignatius 
every secret of his conscience fh>m the dawn 
of life to that long desired hour. 

Such zeal was a treasure too precious to be 
left without some great and definite object ; and 
as the dake was still the steward of some of 
this world's treasure, which he had devoted to 
sacred uses, they were employed in building 
at Rome the church and college afterwards so 
famous as the college de Propaganda Fide, 
Onlv one secular care still awaitea him. His 
rank as a grandee of Spain, and the cross of 
Alcantara, could not be laid aside without ^he 
consent of the emperor^ It was solicited with 
all the grace of an accomplished courtier, and 
all the fervour of a saint Boi while he awaited 
at Rome the answer of Charles, a new alarm 
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disturbed the serenity of the Casa Professa. 
The dreaded purple was again pressed on him 
with all the weight of papal admonition. To 
avoid it, Gandia fled the presence of the 
pope, and Ignatius returned to Spain, per- 
formed a pilgrimage to the castle of Loyola, 
kissed the hallowed ground, and then bnrying 
himself in a Jesuit college at Ognato, once 
more awaited the decision of the emperor. It 
soon arrived. He was no longer a duke, a 
knight of St. lago, nor even a Spanish gentle- 
man. Solemnly, and in due legal form, he re- 
nounced all these titles, and with them all his 
Eroperty and territorial rights. Even his secu- 
ir dress was laid aside, and his head was 
prepared by the tonsure for the Episcopal 
touch, emblematic of the most awful mystery. 
The astonished spectators collected and pre- 
served the holy relics. And now bent in lowly 
prostration before the altar at Ognato, the Fa^ 
ther Francis had no farther sacrifice to oflTer 
there, but the sacrifice of a heart emptied of 
all the interests and of all the afiTections of the 
world. Long and silent was his prayer, but it 
was now unattended with any trace of disorder. 
The tears he shed were such as might have 
bedewed the cheek of the first man before he 
had tasted the bitterness of sin. He rose fh>m 
his knees, bade a last farewell to' his attend- 
ants ; and Father Francis was left alone with 
his Creator. 

It was a solitude not long to be maintained. 
The fame of his devotion filled the Peninsula. 
All who needed spiritual counsel, and who 
wished to indulge an idle curiosity, resorted to 
his cell. Kings sought his advice, wondering 
congregations hung on his lips, and two at 
least of the grandees of Spain miitated his ex- 
ample. His spiritual triumphs were daily more 
and more splendid ; and, if he might escape 
the still threatened promotion into the college 
of cardinals, might be as enduring as his life. 
The authority of Ignatius, not unaided by some 
equivocal exercise of his ingenuity, at length 
placed Father Francis beyond the reach of 
this last danger. They both went down to the 
grave without witnessing the debasement of 
Sieir order by any ecclesiastical dignity. 

But there was yet one tie to the pomp and 
vanity of this world, which could not be en- 
tirely broken. During his viceregal adminis- 
tration, Father Francis had on one occasion 
traversed the halls of the castle of Barcelona 
in deep and secret conference with his impe- 
rial cousin. Each at that interview imparted to 
the other his design of devoting to religious 
retirement the interval which should intervene 
between the business and the close of life. At 
every season of disappointment Charles re- 
verted to this purpose, and abandoned or post- 
poned it with each return of siiccess. But 
now, broken with sickness and sorrow, he had 
fixed his residence in a monastery in Estre- 
madura, and summoned the former viceroy of 
Catalonia to the presence of his early friend 
and patron. Falling on his knees, as in times 
of yore. Father Francis ofiered to impress the 
kiss of homage on the hand which had so 
lately borne the sceptre of half the civilized 
world. But Charles embraced his cousin, and 
itompeUed him to sit, and to sit covered, by hit 



side. Long and frequent were their conversa 
tions ; but die record of them transmitted to us 
by the historians of the Order of Jesus, nas bnl 
little semblance of authenticity. Charies as- 
sails, and Borgia defends the new Institute^ 
and the imperial disputant of course yields to 
the combined force of eloquence and troth. It 
seems less improbable that the publication of 
Memoirs of the life of the Emperor, to be 
written by himself, was one subject of serious 
debate at these interviews, and that the good 
father dissuaded it If the tale be true, he has 
certainly one claim the less to the gratitude of 
later times. What seems certain is, that he 
undertook and executed some secret missioB 
from Charies to the court of Portugal, that he 
acted as one of the executors of his will, and 
delivered a Aineral oration in praise of the de 
ceased emperor before the l^wnish court at 
VaUadolid. 

From this point, the life of Borgia merges 
in the general history of the order to which he 
had attached himself. It is a passage of his- 
tory fhll of the miracles of seli-denial, and of 
miracles in the more accurate acceptation of 
the word. To advance the cause of education, 
and to place in the hands of his own society 
the control of that mighty engine, was the 1^ 
hour which Father Francis as their general 
chieflv proposed to himself. His success was 
complete, and he lived to see the establish- 
ment, in almost every state of Europe, of col- 
leges formed on the model of that which he 
had himself formed in the town of Gandia. 

Borgia is celebrated by his admirers as the 
most illustrious of all conquerors of the appe- 
tites and passions of our common nature ; and 
the praise, such as it is, may well be conceded 
to him. No other saint in the calendar ever 
abdicated or declined so great an amount of 
worldly grandeur and domestic happiness. No 
other embraced poverty and pain in forms 
more squalid, or more revolting to flesh and 
blood. So strange and shocking are the sto- 
ries of his flagellations, of the diseases con- 
tracted by them, and of the sickening prac- 
tices by which he tormented his senses, that 
even to read them is of itself no light penance. 
In the same spirit, our applause is demanded 
for feats of humility, and prodigies of obedi- 
ence, and raptures of devotion, so extravagant, 
that his ^biographers might seem to have as- 
sumed the office of penitential executors to the 
saint; and to challenge for his memory some 
of the disgust and contempt which when living 
he so studiously courted. And yet Borgia was 
no ordinary man. 

He had great talents with a narrow eap^ 
city. Under the control of minds more com- 
prehensive than his own, he could adopt and 
execute their wider views with admirable ad- 
dress and vigour. With rare powers both of 
endurance and of action, he was the prey of a 
constitutional melancholy, which made hin 
dependent on the more sanguine spirit of his 
guides for all his aims and for all his hopes; 
but once rescued from the agony of selecting 
his path, he moved along it not merely with 
firmness but with impetuosity. All his im- 
pulses came from without; but when once 
given they could not readily be arrested. Tht 
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very dejection and self-distrast of his namre 
rendered him more liable than other men to 
impressions at once deep and abiding. Thus 
he was a saint in his infancy at the bidding of 
his nnrse — then a caralier at the command of 
his nncle — an inamorato because the empress 
desired it — ^a warrior and a viceroy because 
such was the pleasure of Charles — a devotee 
from seeing a corpse in a state of decomposi- 
tion—a founder of colleges on the advice of 
Peter Faber — a Jesuit at the will of Ignatius — 
and general of the order because his colleagues 
would have it so. Yet each of these charac- 
ters, when once assumed, was performed, not 
merely with constancy, but with high and just 
applause. His mind was like a sycophimt 
plant, feeble when alone, but of admirable vi- 
gour and luxuriance when properly sustained. 
A whole creation of such men would have 
been unequal to the work of Ignatius Loyola ; 
but, in his grasp, one such man could perform 
a splendid though but a secondary service. 
His life was more eloquent than all the homi- 
lies of Chrysostom. Descending from one of 
the most brilliant heights of human prosperity, 
he exhibited every where, and in an aspect the 
most intelligible and impressive to his contem- 
poraries, the awful power of the principles by 
which he was impelled. Had he lived in the 
times and in the society of his infamous kins- 
men, Borgia would not improbably have shared 
their disastrous renown. But his dependent 
nature, moulded by a far different influence, 
rendered him a canonized saint; an honoura- 
ble, just and virtuous man ; one of the most 
eminent ministers of a polity as benevolent in 
intention as it was gigantic m design ; and the 
founder of a system of education pregnant 
with results of almost matchless importance. 
His miracles may be not disadvantageously 
compared with those of the Baron Manchau- 
sen ; but it would be less easy to And a meet 
comparison for his genuine virtues. They 
triumph over all the silly legends and all the 
real follies which obscure his character. His 
whole mature life was but one protracted mar- 
tyrdom, for the advancement of what he es- 
teemed the perfection of his own nature, and 
the highest interests of his fellow-men. Though 
he maintained an intimate personal intercourse 
with Charles DL and his mother, and enjojred 
their highest favour, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was intrusted with their atrocious 
secret. Even in the land of the inquisition he 
had firmly refused to lend the influence of his 
name to that sanguinary tribunal; for there 
was nothing morose in his fanaticism, nor 
mean in his subservience. Such a man as 
Francis Borgia could hardly become a perse- 
cutor. His own church raised altars to his 
name. Other churches have neglected or de- 
spised it In that all-wise and all-compassion- 
ate judgment, which is uninvaded by our nar- 
row orejudices and by our unhallowed feelings, 
his fervent love of God and of man was doubt- 
less permitted to cover the multitude of his 
theoretical errors and real extravagances. 
Human justice is severe, not merely because 
man is censorious, but because he reasonably 
distrusts himself, and fears lest his weakness 
should confound the distinctions of good and 



evil. Divine justice is lenient, because there 
alone love can flow in all its unfathomable 
depths and boundless expansion — ^impeded by 
no dread of error, and diverted by no mis- 
placed sympathies. 

To Ignatius, the founder of the order of the 
Jesuits ; to Xavier, the great leader in their 
missionary enterprises ; to Laynez, the author 
of their peculiar system of theology ; and to 
Borgia, the architect of their system of educa- 
tion, two names are to be added to complete 
the roll of the great men from whose hands 
their institute received the form it retains to 
the present hour. These are Bellarmine, from 
whom they learned the arts and resources of 
controversy ; and Acquaviva, the fifth in num- 
ber, but in effect the fourth of their generals— 
who maybe described as the Numa Pompilins 
of the order. There is in the early life of 
Bellarmine a kind of pastoral beauty, and even 
in his later days a grace, and a simplicity so 
winnings that it costs some effort to leave such 
a theme unattempted. The character of Ac- 
quaviva, one of the most memorable rulers and 
lawgivers of his age, it would be a still greater 
effort to attempt 

** Henceforth let no man say," (to mount on 
the stilts of dear old Samuel Johnson) '' come, 
I will write a disquisition on the history, the 
doctrines, and the morality of the Jesuits — at 
least let no man say so who he has not sub- 
dued the lust of story-telling." Filled to their 
utmost limits, lie before us the sheets so re- 
cently destined to that ambitious enterprise. 
Perhaps it may be as well thus to have yielded 
to the allurement which has marred the original 
design. If in later days the disciples of Ignatius, 
obejring the laws of all human institutions, 
have exhibited the sure though slow develope- 
ment of die seeds of error and of crime, sown 
by the authors of their polity, it must at least 
be admitted that they were men of no common 
mould. It is something to know that an im 
pulse, which after three centuries is still un- 
spent, proceeded fW>m hands of gigantic power, 
and that their power was moral as much as in- 
tellectual, or much more so. In our own times 
much indignation and much alarm are thrown 
away on innovators of a very different stamp. 
From the ascetics of the common room, from 
men whose courage rises high enough only to 
hint at their unpopular opinions, and whose 
belligerent passions soar at nothing more dar- 
ing £an to worry some unfortunate professor, 
it is almost ludicrous to fear any great move- 
ment on the theatre of human affairs. When 
we see these dainty gentlemen in rags, and 
hear of them from the snows of the Himma- 
laya, we may begin to tremble. The slave of 
his own appetites, in bondage to conventional 
laws, his spirit emasculated by the indulgences, 
or corroded by the cares of life, hardly daring 
to act, to speak, or to think for himself, man- 
gregarious and idolatrous man — worships the 
world in which he lives, adopts its maxims, 
and tread its beaten paths. To rouse him from 
his lethargy, and to give a new current to his 
thoughts heroes appear from time to time on 
the verge of his horizon, and hero-worship, 
pagan or Christian, withdraws him for awhile 
from still baser idolatry. To contemplate th^ 
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motiyes and the career of such a man, may 
teach mach which well deserves the knowing; 
but noUiing more clearly than this — that do 
one can have shrines erected to his memory 
in the hearts of men of distant generations un- 



less his own heart was an altar «a wIl^d dail^ 
sacrifices of fervent devotion, and magnmai* 
mous self denial, were offered to the ondy tme 
object of human worship. 



TAYLOR'S EDWIN THE FAIR.* 

[EDiirBua«H Rivnw, 1843.] 



This is a dramatic poem full of life and 
DeauQr, thronged with picturesque groups, and 
with characters profound!/ discriminated* 
They converse in language the most chaste, 
harmonious, and energetic. In due season 
fearful calamities strike down the lovely and 
the good. Yet ** Edwin the Fair^ is not to be 
classed among tragedies, in the full and exact 
sense of the expression. 

" To purge the soul by pity and terror," it is 
not enough that the stage should exhibit those 
who tread the high places of the earth as vic- 
tims either of unmerited distress, or of retribu- 
tive justice. It is farther necessary that their 
sorrows should be deviations from the usual 
economy of human life. They must differ in 
their origin, and their character, from those ills 
which we have learned to regard as merely 
the established results of familiar causes. 
They must be attended by the rustling of the 
dark wings of fate, or by the still more awful 
march of an all-controlling Providence. The 
domain of the tragic theatre lies in that dim 
region where the visible and invisible worlds 
are brought into contact; and where the wise 
and the simple alike perceive and acknowledge 
a present deily, or demon. It is by the shocks 
and abrupt vicissitudes of fortune, that the 
dormant sense of our dependence on that in- 
scrutable power in the grasp of which we lie, 
is quickened into life. It is during such tran- 
sient dispersion of the clouds beneath which 
it is at other times concealed, that we feel the 
agency of heaven in the affairs of earth to be a 
reality and a truth. It is in such occurrences 
alone (distinguished in popular language from 
the rest, as providential) that the elements of 
tragedy are to be found in actual or imaginable 
combination. There the disclosure of the 
laws of the universal theocracy imparts to the 
scene an unrivalled interest, and to the actors 
in it the dignity of ministers of the will of die 
Supreme. There each event exhibits some 
new and sublime aspect of the divine energy 
working out the divme purposes. There the 
great enigmas of our existence, receive at 
least a partial solution. There, even amidst 
the seeming triumph of wrong, may be traced 
the dispensation of justice to which the dramat- 
,ist is bound; and there also extends before his 
view a field of meditation drawn from Uiemes 
»f surpassing majesty and pathos. 

* Edwin tk» Fair : c» HiBt^rieml Dramm. By Hehbt 
Taylom, aothor of ** Philip Van Artevelde." London t 



Such is the law to which all the great tragic 
writers of ancient or of modem times havt 
submitted diemselves— each in his turn as- 
suming this high ofl&ce of interpreting the 
movements of Providence, and reconciling 
man to the mysteries of his being. Thns Job 
is the stoic of the desert — victorious over all 
the persecutions of Satan, till the belter sense 
of unjust reproach and undeserved punish- 
ment breaks forth in agonies which the de- 
scending Deity rebukes, silences, and soothes. 
Prometheus is the temporary triumph over 
beneficence, of a power at once malignant and 
omnipotent, which, at the command of destiny, 
is blindly rushing on towards the universal 
catastrophe which is to overwhelm and mio 
all things. Agamemnon returns in triumph to 
a home, where, during his long absence, the 
avenging furies have been couching to spring 
at last on the unhappy son of Atreu»— eveiy 
hand in that fated fkouse drooping with gore, 
and every voice uttering the maledictions of 
the infemals. (Edipus, and his sons and 
daughters, represent a succession of calamities 
and crimes which would seem to exhaust the 
catalogue of human wretchedness ; but each in 
turn is made to exhibit the working of one of 
the most awful of the laws under which we 
live — ^the visitation of the sins of parents upon 
their children to Uie third and fourth genera- 
tion. Macbeth is seduced by demoniacal pre- 
dictions to accomplish the purposes, by violat- 
ing the commands of Heaven, and so to me- 
ditate, to extenuate, and to commit, the crimes 
suggested by the fiend in cruel mockery. 
Hamlet is at once the reluctant minister and 
the innocent victim of the retributive justice 
to the execution of which he is goaded by t 
voice from the worid of departed spirits. Lear 
is crushed amidst the ruins of his house, od 
which parental injustice, filial impiety, foul 
lusts, and treacherous murder, had combined 
to draw down the curse of the avenger. Faust 
moves on towards destruction under the guid- 
ance of the fiend, who lures him by the pride 
of knowledge and the force of appetite. Wal- 
lenstein plunges into destruction, drawing 
down with him Uie faithful and the good, as a 
kind of bloody sacrifice, to atone for treachery 
to which the aspect of the stars and the predic- 
tions of the diviner had impelled him. And so, 
through every other tragic drama which has 
awakened the deeper emotions of the spectator 
or the reader, might be traced the operation of 
the law to which we have referred. How (af 
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mis nniversal characteristic of tragedjr— the 
perceptible intenreation in human affairs of 
powers more than haman — is to be discovered 
in « Edwin the Fair,^ the following brief and 
imperfect outline of the plot may sufficiently 
determine. 

In the fresh and dewy dawn of life, Edwin 
and Elgiva had been wont to tort — 

" 0*er hni, through dale, with interlacing arms. 
And thrid the thiekete where wild roeei grow, 
Entangled with each other lilie themielvea." 

But their sun had scarcely risen above the 
eastern horizon when the dreams of childhood 
Deided away before the illusions of youth. He 
ascended the Anglo43axon throne, and she 
plighted her troth to Eari Leolf, the command- 
er of the English armies. The earl was ** a 
man in middle age, busy and hard to please," 
and not happy in the art of pleasing. Such, 
at least, was the more deliberate opinion or 
feeling of Elgiva. In a day of evil augury to 
herself, and to her house, the inconstant maid^ 
en crushed the hopes of her grave, though 
generous suitor, to snare the crown of her early 
playmate. 

It sat neither firmly nor easily on his brows. 
Athnlf, the brother, and Leolf, the discarded 
suitor of the queen, were the chief opponents 
of the powerful body which, under the guidance 
of Dunstan, were rapidly extending over the 
monarchy, and the Church of England, the 
authority of the monastic orders. In the ap- 
proachiog alliance of Athulf 's family to Edwin, 
the abbot of Glastonbury foresaw the transfer, 
to a hostile partyt of his own dominion over 
the mind of his young sovereign. Events had 
occurred to enhance and justify his solicitude. 
Athulf 's energy had enabled Edwin to baffle 
the pretexts by which Dunstan had delayed 
his coronation. It was celebrated with becom- 
ing splendour, and was followed by a royal 
banquet. The moment appeared to the king 
propitious for avoiding the vigilant eye of his 
formidable minister. He escaped from the 
noisy revels, and flew on the wings of love to 
an adjacent oratory, where, before his absence 
had excited the notice and displeasure of his 
guests, he exchanged with Elgiva the vows 
which bound them to each other till death 
should' break the bond. They little dreamed 
how soon it should thus be broken. Resenting 
the indignity of the king's abrupt desertion of 
the festive board, the assembled nobles deputed 
the abbot and the archbishop of Canterbury to 
solicit, and if necessary to compel his return. 
They found him in the society of his newly af- 
fianced bride, and assailed them with gross 
imputations, which she indignantly repelled by 
an open avowal of her marriage. Availing 
himself of the disorder of the moment, and of 
the canonical objections to their union, founded 
on their too near consanguinity, Dunstan 
caused them to be seized and imprisoned. 
Elgiva was despatched to Chester, the king 
and Athulf being secured in the Tower of 
London. 

Leolf, who had absented himself from the 
coronation, was in command of the royal forces 
at Tunbridge, where he was quickly joined by 
Athnlf, who had found the means of escaping 
fh>m prison. The two earls then separated — 



Leolf proceeding to the north, with a part of 
the army, to rescue Elgiva, and Athnlf assunii 
ing the conduct of the power destined for the 
deliverance of the king. 

Whatever may have been the indignation 
of the confederate lords, their policy dictated 
pacific measures ; and to these the archbishop, 
offended and alarmed by the audacity of Dan- 
Stan, willingly lent himself. He convened a 
synod to deliberate on the validity of the royal 
marriage, and on the propriety of applying to 
Rome for a dispensation. Long and fervent 
debate ensued. The church as represented in 
that holy conclave, had given strong indica« 
tions of a conciliatory spirit, when, casting 
himself, in vehement prayer before a crucifizi 
Dunstan invoked the decision of Him whose 
sacred image it bore. An audible voice, which 
seemed to proceed from the cross, (though 
really uttered by a minister of the abbot's crimes, 
who had been concealed for the purpose with- 
in its ample cavity,) forbade the ratification 
of ihe royal nuptials. Rising from the earth, 
the holy abbot pronounced a solemn excom- 
munication of Edwin, Elgiva, and their adhe- 
rents, and dismissed the assembly which had 
so vainly attempted to defeat the will of heaven, 
and of heaven's chosen minister. 

The triumphant Dunstan then proceeded to 
the Tower, to obtain from the captive and ex- 
communicated king the abdication of his 
crown. He was answered by indignant re- 
proaches, and at length withdrew, but not till 
ne had summoned into the royal presence an 
assassin, prepared to bring the controversy to 
a decisive and bloody close. At that instant 
Athulf and his forces burst into the Tower. 
Edwin regained his freedom, and Dunstan fied 
in disguise into Hampshire. 

But the saint of Glastonbury possessed too 
powerful a hold on the attachment and rever* 
ence of the multitude, to be thus defeated by 
any blow however severe, or by any exposture 
however disgraceful. A popular insurrection 
in his favour arrested his flight to France. He 
resumed his self-confidence, appeared again, 
in his proper character, and lifted up his mitred 
front, with its wonted superiority, in a Wit- 
tenagemot which he convened at Malpas. 
There, surrounded by his adherents and his 
military retainers, he openly denounced war on 
his sovereign. 

Under the guidance of Athnlf, the king had 
moved from London towards Chester, to effect 
a junction with Leolf and his army. The at- 
tempt was not successful. Impatient of her 
prison, Elgiva had exercised over her jailer 
the spell of her rank and beau^, and had ren- 
dered him at once the willing instrument and 
the companion of her escape. Leolf was ap- 
prized of her design, and anxious for the safehr 
of her who had so ill-requited his devotion, ad* 
vanced to meet her, supported only by a small 
party of his personal attendants. They met, 
and, while urging their fiight to Leolf 's army, 
were overtaken by a party attached to the cause 
of Dunstan, and slain. 

For this catastrophe Dunstan was not, in in- 
tention at least, responsible. Alarmed by in- 
telligence of a Dai^ish invasion, he had become 
desirous of a reconciliation witk ^dwin, and 
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«ras making overtnres for that purpose. But 
it was now too late. The king, maddened bj 
the loss of Elgiva, rushed forward with blind 
and precipitate haste to Malpas, where the 
body of his murdered wife awaited a royal 
sepulture, and where was intrenched the 
haughty rebel who had brought her down to a 
premature grave. Deaf to every voice but 
that which from the inmost recesses of his 
soal cried for revenge, Edwin plunged wildly 
into his fate. Covered with wounds, he fell 
ODce more into the toils of his deadly enemy. 
An awful sound recalled him to momentary 
animation and strength. It was the low dirge 
from the choir of the neighbouring cathedral, 
chanting the funeral obsequies of Elgiva. He 
flew from his djring couch, cast himself with 
delirious ravings on her cold and inanimate 
form, and then, invoking the vengeance of 
heaven on their persecutor, descended with her 
to the grave. 

Incomplete, and therefore inaccurate, as it 
is, this slight abridgment of the tale will show, 
that the dramatic action of ** Edwin the Faii^ 
is rather disastrous than tragical. We wit^ 
ness, indeed, the deadly conflict of thrones, spi- 
ritual and temporal. The sceptre fadls from a 
feeble grasp, and the crozier is elevated in 
sanguinary triumph. But it is ihe triumph of 
power over weakness, of craft over simplicity, 
of mature worldly wisdom over childish inex- 
perience. An overwhelming calamity befalls 
Edtrin and Elgiva, but it is provoked neither 
by any gigantic guilt, nor by any magnani- 
mous self-devotion. They perish, the victims 
of imprudence rather than of crime—of a rash 
marriage and a venial inconstancy. This is 
quite probable— quite in accordance with truths 
to be gathered from the experience of each 
passing day ; but for that very reason, it is a 
fable which does not fulfil the laws imposed 
on the stage by iBschylus and Shakspeaiv^* 
by their imitators and their critics — or rather 
by reason and nature herself. It does not 
break up oar torpid habitual associations. It 
excites no intense sympathy. It gives birth to 
no deep emotion, except, indeed, regret that 
vengeance does not strike down the oppressor. 
There is a failure of poetical justice in the 
progress and in the catastrophe of the drama. 
If it were a passage of authentic history, the 
mind might repose in the conviction that the 
Judge of all must eventually do right But as 
it is a fiction, it is impossible not to repine 
that right is not actually done. Such unme- 
rited disasters and prosperous injustice are, 
we know, consistent witn the presence of a 
superintending Deity. But they do not suggest 
it The handwriting on the wall has no preg- 
nant meaning, nor mjrthio significancy. It is 
not apparently traced by the Divine finger, nor 
has the seer given us any inspired interpreta- 
;ion. It is one of those legends from which a 
moralist might deduce important lessons of 

Srudence, but from which a dramatist could 
ardly evoke a living picture of the destiny of 
man ; — of man opposed and aided by powers 
mightier than his own, engaged in an unequal 
though most momentous conflict, impotent 
even when victorious, and majestic even when 
nbdned. 



This objection to the plot of his drama has 
evidently been anticipated by Mr. Taylor him- 
self. He summons some dark clouds to gather 
around Dimstan at the moment of his success, 
and dismisses him from our view, oppressea 
by the only domestic sorrow to which his 
heart was accessible, and by omens of ap- 

Sroaching calamity from an inroad of the 
Forthmen. Thus the triumph of the wicked 
is tempered, and some endeavour is made to 
gratify, as well as to excite, the thirst for his 
punishment It is hardly a successful attempt 
The loss in mature life of an aged mother, is a 
sorrow too familiar and transitory to be ac- 
cepted as a retribution for crimes of the deep- 
est djre ; and war, however disastrous to others, 
has seldom any depressing terrors for the 
rulers of mankind. Besides, Uiere are yet 
some fetters, however light, which chronology 
will throw over the volatile spirit of poetry; 
and it is hard to foi^t the historical Dact, that 
no Danish invasion ever disturbed the traa- 
quillity of Dunstan ; but that he lived and died 
in that century of repose, for which England 
was indebted to the wisdom and the valour of 
the two great predecessors of Edwin. 

Mr. Taylor has therefore employed another 
and more efiectual resource to relieve the in- 
herent defects of the subject he has chosen. 
He avails himself of the opportimi^ it afibrds 
for the delineation and contrast of characters, 
which he throws off with a careless prodi- 
gality, attesting an almost inexhaustible afflu- 
ence. In every passage where the interest of 
the story droops, it is sustained by the appear- 
ance of some new person of the drama, who is 
not a mere fiction, but a reality with a fictitioas 
name. The stage is not possessed by its ancient 
tenants provided with a new set of speeches, 
but with recruits, who present sobic of the 
many aspects under which man hmh actually 
presented himself to a most sagacious and 
diligent observer. This, however, is not true 
of Dunstan, the most conspicuous of all those 
who contribute to the action or to the dialogue. 
He is drawn, not from actual life, but from 
books. In the great drama of society, which 
is acted in our age on the theatre of the civil- 
ized world, no part has been, or could be, 
assigned to a spiritual despot, in which to dis- 
close freely the propensities and the mysteries 
of his nature. The poet has therefore taken 
the outline from the Anglo-Saxon chroniclers, 
and has supplied the details and the colouring 
from his own imagination. Hence the central 
figure is less congruous — ^less in harmony 
with itself— than those of the group by which 
it is surrounded ; but then it is more ideal, is 
cast in bolder relief, and is thrown off with 
greater force and freedom. 

The real Dunstan, the recluse, the saint, and 
the statesman of the tenth centnry, had his foil 
share of the inconsistencies which distinguish 
man as he is, from man as he is paintCKl. He 
was endowed with all the faculties by which 
great actions are achieved, and with the tern* 
perament without which they are^ever under 
taken. Conversant in his early manhood with 
every science by which social life had thea 
been improved, and by every art by whicii if 
had been embellished, his soul was agitated 
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oy ambition and by lore. UDprosperous in 
both, his wounded spirit sought relief in soli* 
tnde and penitentiad exercises; and an age 
familiar with sach prodigies, regarded with 
astonishment and reverence the ansteriQr of 
his self-discipline. When, at length, he emerged 
from the grave, (for in that similitude he had 
dug his cell,) he was supposed by others, and 
probably by himself, to have buried there all 
the tastes and the passions which had once 
enslaved him to the world. But other spirits 
as secular as the first, though assuming a holier 
garb, had entered his bosom, and taken up 
their abode there. All the energies once wasted 
on letters, music, painting, and science, or in 
the vain worship of her to whom his young 
heart had been devoted, were henceforth con- 
secrated to the church and to his order. He 
became the foremost champion of sacerdotal 
celibacy and monastic retirement; assumed 
the conduct of the war of the regular against 
the secular clergy ; and was the founder of the 
ecclesiastical system which continued for five 
centuries to control all the religious, and to 
afifect all the political institutions of his native 
land. 

But the Severn leaping down the rocks of 
Plinlimmon, and the same stream when ex- 
panded into a muddy and sluggish estuary, 
does not differ more from itself, than St. Dun- 
Stan, the abbot of Glastonbury, from Dunstan 
the metropolitan of the church, and the minis- 
ter of the crown of England. During five 
successive reigns, all tho powers of the go- 
vernment were in his hands, but he ruled in- 
^oriously. When bis supreme power had 
once been firmly secured, all the fire and ge- 
nius of his eariier days became extinct With 
the sublime example of Alfred, and the more 
recent glories of Athelstan before his eyes, he 
accomplished nothing and attempted nothing 
for the permanent welfare of his country. No 
one social improvement can be traced to his 
wisdom or munificence. He had none of the 
vast conceptions, and splendid aims, which 
have ennobled the usurpations of so many 
other churchmen. After an undisputed pos- 
session of power for forty years' continuance, 
he left the state enfeebled, and the crown in 
hopeless degradation. To him, more than to 
any man, must be ascribed the ruin of the dy- 
nasty under which he flourished, and the inva- 
sions which desolated the kingdom during half 
a century from his death. He had command- 
ing talents and dauntless courage, but a low, 
narrow, selfish spirit. His place in the Roman 
calendar was justly assigned to him in acknow- 
ledgment of his incomparable services to the 
papacy ; but he has no station in the calendar 
of the great and good men who, having conse- 
crated the noblest gifts of nature and of for- 
tune to their proper ends, live for the benefit 
of all generations, and are alike revered and 
celebrated by all. 

The Dunstan of this tragedy is not the lordly 
churchman reposing in the plenitude of suc- 
cess, but the fanatic grasping at supreme com- 
mand. He is the real hero of ** Edwin the 
Fair," towering over all his associates, and dis- 
tinguished from them all by a character, which, 
ia the fall and proper sense of the term, may 



be pronounced to be dramatic He is at onee 
the victim of religious misanthropy and self* 
adoration. He has worshippe|l the world, has 
been rejected by his idol, and has turned away 
mortified, but not humbled, to meditate hoJier 
joys, and to seek an eternal recompense. But, 
in the pursuit of these sublime objects, he it 
haunted by the memory of the delights he has 
abandoned, and of the injustice which has ex- 
pelled him from the ways and the society of 
mankind. These thoughts distil their bitter* 
ness even into his devotions. His social af- 
fections droop and wither as their proper 
aliment is withdrawn. His irascible feelings 
deepen, and pass into habits of fixed antipathy 
and moroseness. To feed these gloomy pas- 
sions he becomes the calumniator of his spe- 
cies, incredulous of human virtue, and astute 
in every uncharitable construction of human 
motives. His malignity establishes a disas- 
trous alliance with his disordered piety. He 
ascribes to the Being he adores the foul pas- 
sions which 'fester in his own bosom. His 
personal wrongs are no longer the insignifi- 
cant ills of an individual sufierer, nor have 
his personal resentments the meanness of a 
private revenge — ^for his foes are antagonists 
of the purposes of heaven ; and to crush them 
can be no unacceptable homage to the Su- 
preme Arbiter of rewards and punishments, 
with the cold unsocial propensities of a with- 
ered heart, disguised from others and from 
himself by the sophistries of a palsied con- 
science, Dunstan finds his way back to the 
busy world. He lives among men to satiate 
an ambition such as might be indulged by an 
incarnation of the evil spirit — an ambition ex- 
ulting in conscious superiority, and craving 
for Sie increase and the display of it, but 
spuming and trampling in the dust the vic- 
tims over whom it triumphs. Patriotism, loy- 
alty, humility, reverences very passion by 
which man is kind to his brethren — all are 
dead in him ; and an intense selfishness, co- 
vered by holy pretexts, reigns in undisputed 
sovereignty in his soul. Man is but the worth- 
less instrument of his will ; and even to his 
Creator he addresses himseUf with the unawed 
familiarity of a favourite. Proud, icy-cold, and 
remorseless, he wades through guilt sneeringly 
and exultingly — the subject of a strange spirit- 
ual disease, compounded of a paralysis of all 
the natural sympathies, and a morbid vigour 
of all the mental energies. This portrait is 
terrible, impressive, and (unhappily) not im- 
probable. It labours, however, under one in- 
consistency. 

The fanaticism of Dunstan, as delineated in 
this tragedy, is wanting in one essential ele« 
ment. He has no profound or deeply cherished 
convictions. He does not believe himself to 
be the selected depositanr of divine truth. He 
does not regard dissent m>m his own opinions 
as criminal ; nor does he revel in any vindio> 
tive anticipations of the everlasting wo of hia 
theological antagonists. He is not clinging to 
any creed which, if rejected by athers, may 
elude his own grasp. The enemies of tha 
church are indeed his enemies , but they are 
so because they endanger his power, not be- 
cause thev disturb the repose or the self-comti 
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SlaceDcy of bis mind. He has (to borrow the 
istinction of a great writer) the fanaticism of 
the scourge, the brand, and the sword, without 
having the fanaticism of the creed. He is a 
fanatic, without being an enthusiast His guilt 
is not extenuated by any passionate attach- 
ment for truth or sanctity, or for what he be- 
lieves to be true and sacred. He rushes into 
oppression, treachery, fraud, and plunder, not 
at the impulse of a disordered imagination, 
but at the bidding of a godless, brotherless 
heart 

This absence of theological hatred, founded 
on the earnest attachment to some theological 
opinions, impairs both the congruity and the 
terror of Dunstau's dramatic character. He is 
actuated by no passion intense enough to pro- 
yoke such enormous guilt; or familiar enough 
to bring him within the range of our sympa- 
thies ; or natural enough to suggest, that some 
conceivable shifting of the currents of life 
might hurry us into some plunge as desperate 
as that which we see him making. His homi- 
cides are not bloody sacrifices, but villanous 
murders. His scourge is not the thong of 
Dominic, so much as the lash with which 
Sancho (the knave I) imposes on the credulity 
of his master. His impious frauds are not 
oracular deceptions, but the sleight-of-hand 
tricks of a juggler. He is waited on by an 
imp of darkness, who is neither man nor 
fiend; for he perpetrates the foulest crime, 
without malignity, or cupidity, or any other ob- 
vious motive. He slaughters Elgiva and Leolf ; 
raises his hand to assassinate the king; and, 
at Dunstan's command, climbs a tree, to howl 
there like the devil ; and then enters the cavity 
of the crucifix, to utter a solemn response in 
the person of the Redeemer. 

The objection to this is not the improbabi- 
lity, but the revolting hatefulness of the guilt 
which Ihinstan and his minister divide be- 
tween them. Unhappily it is not historically 
improbable, but the reverse. Sanguinary and 
devious have been the paths along which 
many a canonized saint has climbed that ce- 
lestial eminence. Tricks, as base and profane 
as that of Dunstan's crucifix, have been exhi- 
bited or encouraged, not merely by the vulgar 
heroes, but by some of the most illustrious 
fathers of the church. But if they violated the 
eternal laws of God, it was to accomplish what 
they devoutly believed to be the divine will. 
Saints and sinners might agree in the means 
to be used, but they differed entirely as to the 
ends to be accomplished. Ambrose, preach- 
ing at Milan over the bleeding remains of the 
disinterred martjrrs, lent himself to what he 
must have suspected or known to be a He. 
But the lie was told and exhibited for the con- 
futation of the Arians, to which holy object 
Ambrose would as readily have sacrificed his 
life. And though evil done that good may 
eome, be evil still — nay, an evil peculiarly 
pestilent and hard to be forgiven — yet there is, 
after all, a wide difference between Bishop 
Bonner and Jonathan Wilde. Devout fanati- 
cism, if it may not extenuate, does at least 
sublimate crime. By the intensity of his con- 
victions, the greatness of his aims, and the 
tmergjr of his motives, the genuine fanatic 



places himself beyond the reach of eontemp* 
of disgust, or of unmixed abhorrence. Wt 
feel that, \>y the force of circumstances, the 
noblest of men might be betrayed into such 
illusions, and urged into such guilt as his. 
We acknowledge that, under happy aospices, 
he might have been the bene&ctor, not the 
curse of his species. We perceive that, if his 
erring judgment could' be corrected, he might 
even yet be reclaimed to philanthropy and to 
peace. If we desire that retributive justice 
should overtake him, the aspiration is, ihnt he 
may fall ** a victim to the gods," and not be 
hewed as *'a carcass for &e hounds." Not 
such is the vengeance we invoke on the dra 
matic Dunstan and his ministering demon 
We upbraid the tardiness of human inventioD 
which laboured a thousand years in the dis 
covery of the treadmill. Or rather our admi- 
ration of the genius which created so noble an 
image of intellectual power, ruthless decision, 
and fearful hardihood, is alloyed by some re- 
sentment that the poet should so have marred 
the work of his own hands. How noble a work 
it is will be best understood by listening to the 
soliloquy in which Dunstan communes with 
his own heart, and with his Maker, on the 
commission intrusted to him, and on the spi- 
ritual temptations he has to encounter in Uie 
discharge of it : 

** Spirit of speculation, reft, oh reit ! 
And push not from her place the apfrit of prayer! 
Ood, thoa'ft given unto me a troabled beiiif — 
So move upon the face thereof, that light 
May be, and be divided from the darkness ! 
Arm thoa mv son! that I may smite and ciiase 
The spirit of that darkness, whom not I 
But Thoa thro* me compellest.— Mighty power. 
Legions of piercing thoughts illuminate* 
Hast Thoa committed to my large command. 
Weapons of light and radiant shafts of day. 
And steeds that trample on the tumbling doads. 
But with them it hath pleased Thee to let mingle 
Evil imaginations, corporeal stings, 
A host of imps and Ethlops, dark doobta. 
Suggestions of revolt.— Who is't that dares 1" 

In the same spirit, at once exulting, self- 
exploring, and irreverent, Dunstan bursts out 
in a sort of psean on his anticipated success, 
as he enters the tower to persuade the abdica- 
tion of his sovereign. 

** Kings shall bow down before thee, said my sool. 
And it is even so. Hail, ancient Hold I 
Thy chambers are most cheerfU, though the light 
Enter not freely ; for the eye of God 
Smiles in upon them. Cherish'd by His smile 
My heart is glad within me, and to Him 
Shall testify in works a strenuous joy. 
— Methinks that I could be myself that rock 
Whereon the Church is founded,— wind and tkM>d 
Beating against me, boisterous in vain. 
I thank you, Gracious Powers ! Supernal Host ! 
I thank you that on me, though young in yeafa* 
Ye put the glorious charge to try with fire. 
To winnow and to purge. I hear yon call ! 
A radiance and a resonance frvm Heaven 
Surrounds me, and my soul is breaking forth 
In strength, as did the new-created Sun 
When Earth beheld it first on the fourth day. 
God spake not then more plainly to that otb 
Than to my spirit now. I hear the call. 
My answer, God, and Earth, and Hell shall hear. 
Bnt I could reason with thee, Oraeioos Power, 
For that tliou givest me to perform thy work 
Such sorry instruments.** 

The spirit thus agitated had not always 
been a prey to disquieting thoughts. Dunstta 
had once loved as other men love, and eveo 
on hit seared heart were engntTen reooUea 
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boiis which reriye in all their yonthfal warmth 
and beantjr as he contemplates the agonies of 
his captive king, and tempts him to abdicate 
his crown by the prospect of his reunion to 
E)giTa. 

** When Satan first 
AttenipCad me, 'twaa in a woman'i ihapei 
Bueli uiape at may have erat milled manldnd, 
Wliea Greece or Rome aprear*d with Pagan ritM 
Templet to Venua, pictured there or carved 
With rounded, polien'd, and exuberant grace* 
And mien whoee dimpled changefVilneM betray'd. 
Thro' jocund huee, the terioueneae of paiaion. 
I was attempted thus, and Satan sang. 
With female pipe and melodies that thrill 'd 
The soften'd soul, of mild volupcuous ease. 
And tender sporu that chased the kindling hoora 
In odorous gardens or on terraces. 
To music of the fountains and the birds, 
Or else in skirting groves by sunshine smitten. 
Or warm winds ktss'd, whilst we fh>m shine to shade 
Boved unregarded. Tes, 'twas Satan sang. 
Because 'twas sung to me, whom God had eall'd 
To other pastime and severer Joys. 
But were it not for this, God's strict behest 
Enjoin'd upon me, — had I not been vow'd 
To holiest service rigorously required, 
I should have owned it fbr an Angel's voice, 
Nor over could an earthly crown, or toys 
And childishness of vain ambition, gauds 
And tinsels of the world, have lured my heart 
Into the ungle of those mortal eares 
That gather round a throne. What call Is thine 
From God or man, what voice within bids thee 
Such pleasures to forego, such cares confront 1 

Dunstan is a saperb sophisten Observe 
with what address he reconciles himself to the 
fraad so coarse and degrading as that of 
making his instrument, Gurmo, shake the fo- 
rest with dismal bowlings, to intimate to the 
pas^rs-by that the hour of fierce conflict be- 
tween the saint and the prince of darkness 
had arrived. Contempt of mankind, and of 
his supposed adversary, are skilfully called 
up to still the voice of honour and the remon- 
strances of conscience. 

- And call'st thou this a fraud, thou secular laek-brainl 
Then loose lay-priest, I tell thee It is none. 
Do 1 not battle wage in very deed 
With Sauni Tea, and conauer ! And who's he 
Batth fUsehood is dellver'd in these howls. 
Which do but to the vulgar ear translate 
Truths else to them inenblel Where's Satani 
His presence, life and kingdomi Not the air 
Nor bowels of the earth, nor central fires 
His habitat exhibits; it is here. 
Here in the heart of Man. And if from heaea 
I cast him with discomfiture, that truth 
Is verily of the vulgar sense conceived, 
Bv vtterance symbolic, when they deem 
That, met in bodily oppugnaacy, 
I tweak him bv the snout. A fair belief 
Wherein the fieshy and the palpable type 
Doth of pure truth snbsuntlate the essence. 
Enough. Come down. The screech-owl from aihr 
Upbraids thy usurpations. Cease, I say. 
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It is with admirable truth and insight into 
human character that Dunstan is made to re- 
tort to artifices, as various as the occasions 
suggesting them, to evade the expostulations 
with which conscience still tracks him in the 
path of guilt. From scorn of man he passes 
to a kind of adoration of the mystical abstract 
Being, to which, in the absence of more palpa- 
ble idols, it is so easy to render an extravagant 
homage. What a labyrinth of gigantic, vague, 
half-conceited images is it into which he 
plunges, in the endeavour to sustain his own 
min^ by contemplating the majesty and the 
holiness of the impersonation in the cause of 
which he is willing to believe himself engaged. 



** The Chnreh is gnat. 
Is holy, is ineffkbly divine ! 
Spiritually seen, and with the eye of fhith. 
The body of the Church, lit from within. 
Seems but the luminous phantom of a bodyi 
The incorporeal spirit is all in all. 
Eternity a parU vott tt aat« 
So drinks the refuse, thins the material fibre 
That lost in ultimate tennltv 
The actual and the mortal lineaments. 
The Church and Time, the meagre, definite, bere« 
Eccleeiastical anatomy. 
The body of this death translates itself; 
And glory upon glory swallowing all 
Makes earth a scarce distinguishable speck 
In universal heaven. Such is the Church 
As seen by fkith; bnt otherwise regarded. 
The body of the Church it search'd in vain 
To find the seat of the soul; for it is nowhere. 
Here are two Bishops, but 'tis not in them." 

To the dramatic character of Dunstan, the 
antithesis is that of Wulfstan the Wise. An 
idealist arrested in the current of life by the 
eddy of bis own thoughts, he muses away his 
existence in one long, though ever-shifting 
dream of labours to be undertaken, and duties 
to be peiformed. Studious of books, of nature, 
of the heart, and of the ways of man, his intel- 
lectual wealth feeds a perennial stream of dis- 
course, which, meandering through every field 
of speculation, and in turns enriching all, still 
changes the course it ought to pursue, or 
overflows the banks by which it should be 
confined, as often as any obstacle is opposed 
to its continuous progress. Love, poetry, 
friendship, philosophy, war, politics, morals, 
and manners, each is profoundly contemplated, 
eloquently discussed, and helplessly abandoned, 
by this master of ineflectual wisdom : and yet 
he is an element in society which could be 
worse spared than ihe shrewdest practical un- 
derstancung in the camp or the exchange. His 
wide circuit of meditation has made him ca- 
tholic, charitable, and indulgent In the large 
horizon which his mental eye traverses, he 
discerns such comprehensive analogies, such 
countless indications of the creative goodness, 
and such ^orious aspects of beauty and oJ' 
grace, as no narrower ken could embrace, and 
no busier mind combine and harmonize. To 
form such combinations, and to scatter prodi- 
gsdly around him the germs of thought, if hap- 
pily they may bear fruit in intellects better 
disciplined, though less opulent than his own, 
is the delight and the real duty of Wulfstan, 
the colloquial. His talk, when listeners are to 
be had, thus becomes a ceaseless exercise of 
kindness; and even when there are none to 
heed him, an imaginary circle still enables 
him to soliloquize most benevolently. In this 
munificent diffusion of his mental treasures, 
the good man is not merely happy, but invul- 
nerable ! Let fortune play her antics as she 
will, each shall furnish him with a text; and 
he will embellish all with quaint conceits or 
diagnostic expositions. His daughter steals an 
unworthy match; but he rebounds from the 
shock to moralize on parental disappointment 
and conjugal constancy. He is overborne and 
trampled down by the energy of Dunstan, and 
immediately discovers in his misadventure a 
proof how well the events of his own age are 
adapted for history ; and how admirably a re- 
tirement to Oxford will enable himself to be- 
come the historian. Could Samuel Tayloi 
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Coleridge have remlly thus blossomed in the 
iron age or Ihe Anglo-Saxons! It is a hard 
problem. Bat the effloresceoce of his theatri- 
cal repretentatiTe is readared probable to all 
who ever performed Ihe pilgrimags lo ch« 
Rierophant at Higbgaie, in the golden era of 
Geoi^e IV. Never was ther« a gronp of aodi- 
lors better disposed or belter able to appreciate 
the wisdom of a sage, than those who are coU 
lected round Walfstan. See with what flue 
discrinunation aad keen relish hii porlnit it 
sketched by one of them. 



TbiillfeKiidiJUbitito 



imlu. tolilm 

I'd witb book wladom, pIcmrAd tbonvbl. mad lor* 
«t on lu own croaiiani ipenda lutir 
k Ihlnfs be undtnundi, ind B<«blBf dooa. 
otoMtlj flJoquvnt In copkniB pniia 
-. ullDD, ht Will ulk to ran u on* 
WliOH wlidoia lir In dadlnii and Waiwielkinn 



CBBnotUi 

Bf hi! awi 
Ofillenea, 



Ann Bol ■ jot ths filnai 



epIloD, ha w 






Aud KUI moat olulr— Btu, bibold I b* cobw." 
Leolf, Tho tbns delineates ths chancier of 
Wulfstau, is abonl to annonnce lo the old man 
the secret marriage of his daughter; and as 
Ihe earl canttously approaches tbe onwelcome 
topic, the philosopher Qcds in each tarn of the 
disconrte some theme which harries him away 
to a boondless distance from the matter in 
band. Obeying the law by which hia own 
ideas are associated, but with tbe tendency ob- 
■errable in all dreamers, sleeping or waHng, 
to recoDCile tbe vision with any sn^estion 
from without, he involves himself in an in- 
qoiry bow a man in middle life sbonld wed, 
and on that critical lopio ihos makes deliver- 

••Lava chiafaawHa iba ekaailaf lifb ofBUBi 
In iM fliM rouib, aufldeni id ItMlf; 
Haedlaaa Dfall baalde, U nliu ilone. 



aaaaauwailHl 

!• not, nor k ailiant, 
Itaa aellTC psipoaai, 
' •onrcfli bm profin wiUi IVea mca 



. aslcrlni ToluUa hoai kind to Ua4 

woo'd tk« HT«ral inn Id flia hia oaa. 

It ba baaoDibt Ilia a*lii Iba Toiu alw Wmt 

It with > frn and luhini chsnia 
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Tbe eipeo neiij a Bmercd frlTokoiu iwaiar 

A obiepertDI awaeUHW, bw bat wlnUr bou 
Waa hiaalif . drr. aad raadj; laatlr tha ptaa 
IHd b« ■oUclt, ud tnm iti ba drew 
A Toiea BO conBUnt, aafl, and lowlr dMn 
Tbat beta b( iMlel, •raloaniliu la bar 
A mild BMBorU of Iba oeMa cava 
When ka was ten." 

The spirit of nimi&aiion poaaesscs all the 

Graana of this dianuu No wonder, then, dut 
olf feeds on hi* own thongliti, ai best le> 
comes a discarded lover. Sat of that deplor 
able class of mankind, be is a TemarkaUe, if 
not alti^ther a newvarie^. He had climbed 
the central irch and in the bridge of life, piin- 
fully conacioos of the aoUnide of bis lieut in 
the midst of the bnsj crowd, and eberishing ■ 
vagne bat earnest desire for delivermnce. As 



td^ form, kirely as the day-einia^ and ra- 
diant with lore to him, haunted bia path, aud 
he lived in the faith ihat Ihe brigfcl reali? 



A quencblni 
AtlarDBle atii 

AadlorUiin 
Ha 7el >■ '">>' 



I IT ll«bi, BDd pIsBBinilT let to, 



Wb«n lerlaaa Berrl 

Mr. Shandy's eipenditure of eloquence on 
the deaih of his son, was not more consola- 
toiy to the bereaved rheiorician, than are the 
disquisitions of Walfstan on his daughter's 
andntifal marriage. She must no longer be 
mnlahle of purpose. She mnst study the ei- 
celtentuses of constancy, and abide inqnieiude 
of loiDd. The fickle wind may be ber teacher. 
Then, as if himself floaiing on the wings of 
■ome soft and balm)y gale, the poetical sage 
drowns all his parental nniiettes in this light 
and beantifnl parable: 

'IS* r'?""' """' ""' •" '"• •"' "•« »*™»4 

Tkni' Iba tbk rerlon. hli blnaeir at ftnlt. 



would at length be disclosed, when his spiril 
should know the blessedness of thai nnion 
which mystically represenls lo man the design 
and tbe peri'eclioii of his being. She came, or 
seemed to come, in the fonn of Elgin— 4he 
glorious impersonation of Ihat dazzling fan- 
tasy — the actnal fulfilment ot many a drum, 
loo fondly conned by his Bolemn and OTe> 
burdened mind- Nature had made her bean- 
tifbl, and, even wben the maiden's mbj lips 
were clMed, her beaming eye nod dimpled 
cheek gave niterance to thonghts, now moie 
joyous or impassioned, now more profound or 
holy, than any which conld be imparled Ihrongh 
the coarser vehicle of articolate apeech. So 
jndged the enamoured interpreter of that bit 
tablet — mistaking for emanations of her nuud 
the glowing hoes reflected by the brilliant siU" 
face from hia own. He threw over the object 
of his homage all the moat rich and gracefnl 
draperies stored in the wardrobe of hia own 
pensive imagination; nnconscionsly worship- 

Eed the creature of bjsown fancy; and adnraed 
er with a diadem which, thongfa visible U 
him alone, had for a true bean a giwaler value 
than the proudest crown which could b« shand 
with kings. 

Such was not Elgiva's jndgment. Her cii 

drank in the flatteries of Edwin; nor had be 

long lo sae for the hand which bad been 

plighted lo the champion and defender of bis 

throne. A ready vengeance was in the giaip 

of Leolf. One word from him would have 

tested the doom of his soecessTul rival- Bni 

snch words passed hia lips. In his soliade 

he probes the incorable wound whicb had 

blighted all the hopes, and dispelled all the 

-"usiona of life. He broods with melancholy 

teolness over the bleak prospect, and drains 

ibe dregs the bitter cup of irremediable deso- 

tion. Bnt in his noble spirit there is no place 

r scorn, resentment, or reproach. His dnty, 

though it be lo protect with his life the antbon 

of hia wretchedoess, is performed in the true 

spirit of dn^;— quietly, earneuly, and witba« 
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rannt or ostentation. He has sjrmpathy to 
spare for the sorrows of others, while demaod- 
ing none for his own. He eztenaates with 
judicial rectitude and calmness Blgi^a's infi- 
delity to himself and loyally dies to restore 
her to the arms of her hushand. 

Leolf is the portrait of a man in whose mind 
justice, in the largest conception of the word, 
exercises an nndUsputed sway; — silencing, 
though it cannot assuage, the deepest sorrow, 
representing all the importunities of self-love, 
restraining every severe and uncharitable cen- 
sure, and exciting the feuthful, though unre- 
quited, discharge of all the obligations of loy- 
alty, and love, and honour. The world in 
which we live abounds in models, which may 
have suggested, by the power of contrast, this 
image of a statesman and a soldier. Haughty 
self-assertion is not merely pardoned in our 
public men, but takes its place among their 
conventional virtues. We are accustomed to 
extol that exquisite sensitiveness which avenges 
every wrong, and repels every indignity, even 
chough the welfare of our common country be 
the sacrifice. To appreciate the majesty of a 
mind which, in the most conspicuous stations 
of life, surrenders itself to the guidance of per^ 
feet equity — and of humility, the offspring of 
equity; which has mastered resentment and 
pride as completely as all the baser passions — 
we must turn from the real to the mimetic 
theatre, and study man not as he actually is, 
in camps and parliaments, but as he is here 
exhibited on the stage. 

Relieved from attendance on his feeble sove- 
reign and faithless queen, Leolf (a great solilo- 
quist) takes his stand on the sea-shore, and 
thus gives utterance to the thoughts which 
disappointment had awakened in his melan- 
choly, though well-balanced mind : 

•* Rocks that beheld my boyhood ! Perilou shelf 
That naraed mjr intent eonrage t Ohace again 
I stand before you—not as in other days 
In your gray Aiees smiling— but lilce you 
The worse for weatner. Here again I stand. 
Again, and on the solitary shore 
Old oeean plays as on an instrument. 
Making that ancient music, when not knownf 
That sncient music only not so old 
As He who parted ocean from dry land 
And saw that it was good. Upon my ear. 
As in the season of susceptive youth. 
The mellow murmur fklls— but finds the seBso 
Dnird by distemper; shall I say-— by tfanel 
Enough in action has my life been spent 
Through the past decade, to rebate Uie edge 
Of early sensibility. The sun 
Rides high, and on the thorooghflirei of Ufb 
I find myself a roan in middle age. 
Busy and hard to please. The sun shall soon 
Dip westerly,— but oh ! how littie like 
Are life's two twilights ! Would the last were first 
And the first last ! that so we might be aoothed 
Upon the thoroughfares of busy life 
Beneath the noon day sun, with hope of Joy 
Fresh as the morn,— with hope of breaking lights, 
niumiaated mists, and spangled lawns. 
And woodland orisons, and uofolding flowers. 
As things in expectation.- Weak of nith! 
Is not the course of esrthly outlook, thus 
Rereraed from Hope, an argument to Hope 
That she was licensed to the heart of man 
For other than for earthly contemplations, 
In that observatory domiciled 
For sunrey of the stars 1" 

It is in his last interview with Elgiva that 
the character of Leolf is best exhibited. He 
has rescued her from captivity, and, daring a 



transient pause in her flight with him to Edwin, 
the inconstant queen expresses her gratitude, 
and suggests her contrition. It is a scene of 
pathos and dignity which we should rejoice to 
transfer into our pages, but which would be 
impaired by abridgment, and is too long for 
quotation as it stands. 

If Leolf is the example of the magnanimous 
endurance of the ills of life, Athnlf, his frieni^ 
and brother soldier, is the |>ortrait of a mas 
bom to encounter and to baffle them. It is 
drawn with the elaborate care, and touched 
and retouched with the parental fondness with 
which authors cherish, and sometimes ener- 
vate, their favoured progeny. Unfortunately, 
Athulf is surrounded b^ a throng of dramatic 
persons, who afford him no sii&cient space 
for action or for speech. We become ac- 
quainted with him chiefly by observing the 
impression he leaves on the minds of his asso- 
ciates, his enemies, and his friends. Wulfstan 
the Wise is one of these ; and he will describe 
Athulf with a warmth and vigour which it is 
impossible to emulate, although it must be ad- 
mitted^ to be not inconsiderably abstruse — an 
infirmity to which the good Wulfstan is greatly 
addicted. 

** Much mirth he hath, and yet less mirth than flincy. * 
His is that nature of humanity 
Which both ways doth redound, rejoicing now 
With soarings of the soul, anon brought low : 
For such the law that rules the larger spirits. 
This soul of man, this elemental crisis. 
Completed, should nresent the universe 
Abounding in all kinds; and unto all 
One law Is common,— that their act and reach 
Stretch'd to the fkrthest Is resilient ever. 
And in resilience hath Its plenary force. 
Against the gust remitting fiercelier bums 
The fire, than with the gust it burnt before. 
The richest mirth, the richest sadness too. 
Stands from a groundwork of its opposite! 
For these extremes upon the way to meet 
Take a wide sweep of Nature, gathering fai 
Harvests of sundry seasons." 

With Dunstan, Leolf^ Wulfstan, and Athulfi 
are associated a rich variety of other charac- 
ters — some elaborately, some slightly, sketched 
—and some exhibited in that rapid outline 
which is designed to suggest, rather than to 
portray the image which occupies the poet's 
fancy. There is Odo, the archbishop, the sport 
of the winds and currents, into which this vic- 
tim of digniQr and circumstances is passively 
borne — a sort of rot^e drogoOf or eiarencitux 
king-at-arms, hurried by some misadventure 
in feats of real chivalry, with nothing but 
tabard and mantle to oppose to the sharp 
sword and heavy battle-axe ; — and Clarenbald, 
by office a lord chancellor, a pompous patron- 
izing appendage of royalty, who, m an age of 
war and treason, and amidst the clash of arms, 
is no better than a kind of master of the cere- 
monies in the Aula J2£|gia/— and Ruold, a hair* 
brained gallant, whom the frown of a polished 
brow, or the smile of a dimpled cheek, will 
mould to the fair one's purposes, though faith, 
life, and honour should be the forfeit: — and 
Edwin himself, the slave in turn of every pas- 
sion which assails him, love, anger, despon- 
dency, impatience, and revenge, ever wasting 
his energies to no purpose, and playing the 
fool with the indefeasible dignity of him who 
at. once wears and worships an hereditar) 
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:rovQ; and Elgiva, the storm-compelliog 
beaaty, who sets a world in flames, and who 
has proceeded from the hands of her dramatic 
creator with a character entirely nentral and 
nn formed; in order that all may ascribe to her 
such fascinations as may best explain to each 
the mystery of her influence ^over the weak 
and the wise, the feeble and the resolate; — 
and Emma, a damsel whose virtue (for she is 
virtuous and good, and firm of heart) is bat 
little indebted to her discretion ; for the maiden 
is possessed by the spirit of intrigue and inter- 
meddling, and, at his bidding, assumes by 
turns the disguises of a wife, of a strolling 
minstrel, and of a priest, to disentangle the 
webs which she has spun ; and there are mili- 
tary leaders and ecclesiastics, fortune-tellers, 
and scholars, jesters, swineherds, and forest- 
ers—to each of whom is assigned some share 
in the dialogue or in the plot — which glows 
like the firmament with stars of eveiy magni- 
tude, clustering into constellations oi endless 
variety. 

This crowding of the scene at once con- 
duces to the beauty, and impairs the interest 
of this drama. If our arithmetic fail tfs not, 
there appear on the stage not fewer than fiAy 
interlocutors, who jostle and cross each other — 
impede the development of the fable, and leave 
on the mind of the reader, or of the spectator, 
an impression at once indistinct and fatiguing. 
It is not till aAer a second or a third perusid, 
that the narrative or succession of events 
emerges distinctly from the throng of the 
doings and the sayings. But each successive 
return to this drama brings to light, with a 
still increasing brilliancy, the exquisite struc- 
ture of the verse, the manly vigour of thought, 
and the deep wisdom to which it gives most 
musical utterance; the cordial sympathy of 
the poet with all that is to be loved and re- 
vered in our common nature, and his no less 
generous antipathy for all that debases and 
corrupts it ; his sagacious and varied insight 
into the chambers of imagery in the human 
heart; and the all-controlling and faultless 
taste which makes him intuitively conscious 
of the limits which separate the beautiful 
from the false, the extravagant, and the af- 
fected. 

A great writer is his own most formidable 
rival. If "Edwin the Pair," shall fail of due 
acceptance, it will be more to ** Philip Van 
Artevelde" than to any other hostile critic that 
such ill success will be really owing. Mr. 
Taylor has erected a standard by which he 
must be measured and judged. The sect of 
the Takersdown is a large and active frater- 
nity, among whom there are never wanting 
some to speak of powers impaired, and of ex- 
hausted resources. Untrue, in fact, as such a 
censure would be, it would not be quite desti- 
tute of plausibility. ** Philip Van Artevelde" 
has a deeper and more concentrated interest 
than ** Edwin the Fair." It approaches far 
more nearly to the true character of tragedy. 
Virtues, hazardous in their growth, majestic 
in their triumph, and venerable even in the 
fall, shed a glory round the hero, with which 
the guilt and the impunity of Dunstan form a 
paiaful confrast. The scene of the play, more- 



over, is more warm and gonial, and the versi 
fication flows more easily, and io closer resem 
blance to the numerous prose of Massingei 
and of Fletcher. There is also less of the uni- 
formity which may be observed in the st3rie 
of ** Edwin," where chnrchmen, laies, and 
ladies, are all members of one family, and 
have all the family failing, of talking philoso- 
phy. The idle king himself moralizes not a 
little ; and even the rough huntsman paoses to 
compare the fawning of his dogs with the flat- 
teries of the court But if the earlier work be 
the greater drama, the latter is assuredly the 
greater poem. More abundant mental resoorcei 
of every kind are there — ^knowledge more com- 
prehensive — an imagination at once more 
prompt and more discursive — ^tbe ear tuned to 
a keener sense of harmony — the points of 
contact and sympathy with the world multi- 
plied—and the visible traces of that kind influ- 
ence which passing years have obviously shed 
on a mind alwajrs replete with energy and 
courage, but which has not, till now, given 
proof that it was informed in an equal degree 
by charity, benevolence, and compassion. 

It is, indeed, rather as a poet than as a dra 
matlst that Mr. Taylor claims the fbffrage of 
those with whom it rests to confer the high 
reward of his labours. In a memorable essay, 
prefixed to his former tragedy, he explained 
and vindicated, not his dramatic bat his poeti- 
cal creed, and then, as now, proceeded to illus- 
trate his own doctrines. To the credit of 
having discovered any latent truth, or of hav- 
ing unfolded any new theory of the sublime 
art he pursues, he, of course, made no preten- 
sion. It would have been utterly at variance 
with the robust sense which is impressed or 
every page he writes. His object was to refute 
a swarm of popular sectarians, by proclaim- 
ing anew the ancient and Catholic faith. A» 
the first postulate of his argument, he laid it 
down, that if a man would write well, either 
with rhythm or without i^ behooved him to 
have something to say. From this elementar* 
truth, he proceeded to the more abstruse aod 
questionable tenet, that ''no man can be a 
very great poet who is not also a great philo- 
sopher." 

To what muse the highest honour is justly 
due, and what exercises of the poetic faculty 
ought to command, in the highest degree, the 
reverence of mankind, are problems not to be 
resolved without an inquiry into various recon- 
dite principles. But it is a far less obscure 
question what is the poetry which men do 
really love, ponder, commit to memory, incor- 
porate into the mass of their habitual ihougffats 
digest as texts, or cherish as anodynes. This 
is a matter of fact, which Paternoster Row, if 
endowed with speech, could best determine. 
It would be brought to a decision, if some lite- 
rary deluge (in the shape, for example, of a 
prohibitory book-tax) should sweep over the 
land— consigning to the abyss our whole poeti- 
cal patrimony, and all the treasures of verse 
accumulated in our own generation. In that 
frightful catastrophe, who are tne poets whom 
pious hands would be stretched out to sate 1 
The philosophicall The/ would sink un- 
heeded, with lucitnias at tneir head. Or tb« 
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ftUeforicftI ! The wares would close unresist- 
ingljr over them, though the Faery Qaeen her- 
self should be submerged. Or the descriptive t 
Windsor Forest and Ghrongar Hill would dis- 
appear, with whole galleries of inferior paint- 
ings. Or the witty 1 In such a tempest even 
Hadibras would not be rich enough to attract 
the zeal of the Salvors. Or the moral 1 Es- 
says on man, with an infinite variety of the 
* pleasures" of man's intellectual faculties, 
would sink unwept in the vast whirlpool 
There, too, would perish, Lucan, with a long 
line of heroic cantos, romances in verse, and 
rhymes — amorous, fantastic, and bacchana- 
lian. But, at whatever cost or hazard, leaves 
would be snatched, in that universal wreck, 
from the digressions and interstitial passages 
of the three great epics of Greece, Italy, and 
England. The bursts of exultation and agony 
in the ** Agamemnon" would be rescued; with 
some of the anthologies, and a few of the odes 
of Anacreon and Horace. There would be a 
sacred emulation to save, from the all-absorb- 
ing flood, «L' Allegro" and "D Pcnseroso;" 
with the ''Odes and Fables of Dryden," 
** Henry and Emma," the «Rape of the Lock," 
and *'the Epistle to Abelardr Gray's Bard," 
and "Elegy," Lord Lyttleton's "Monody," 
"The Traveller," "The Deserted ViUage," 
and "The Task," Mr. Campbell's Shorter 
Poems, and some of Mr. WoMsworth's Son- 
nets; while the very spirit of martyrdom 
would be roused for the preservation of 
Boms, and the whole Shakspearian theatre; 
ballads and old songs out of number; much 
devotional psalmody, and, far above all the 
rest, the inspired songs of the sweet singer of 
IsraeL 

No man, srjs Dr. Johnson, is a hjrpocriitf «m 
his pleasures. At school we learn by heart 
the De Arte PoeiicA, At college we are lec- 
tured in the poetics. Launched into the wide 
world, we criticise or write, as it may happen, 
essays on the sublime and beautifuL But on 
the lonely sea-shore, or river-bank, or in the 
evening circle of family faces, or when the 
hearth glows on the silent chamber round 
which a man has ranged the chosen compa- 
nions of his solitary hours, with which of them 
does he really hold the most frequent and 
grateful intercourse 1 Is it not with those 
who best give utterance to his own feelings, 
whether gay or mournful; or who best enable 
him to express the otherwise undefinable emo- 
tions of the passing hourl Philosophy is the 
high privilege of a few, but the affections are 
the birthright of all. It was an old coiAplaint, 
that when wisdom lifted up her voice m the 
streets, none would regard it ; but when was 
the genuine voice of passion ever unheeded! 
It is the universal language. It is the speech 
intelligible to every human being, though 
spoken, with any approach to perfection, by 
that little company alone, who are from time 
to time inspired to reveal man to himself, and 
to sustain and multiply the bonds of the uni- 
versal brotherhood. It is a language of such 
Sower as to reject the aid of ornament, fulfil- 
ng its object best when it least strains and 
taxes the merely intellectual faculties. The 



poets, whom men secretly worship, are distin- 
guished fh>m the rest, not only by the art of 
ennobling common subjects ; but by the rarer 
gift of imparting beauty to common thoughts, 
interest to common feelings, and dignity to 
common speech. True genius of \\as order 
can usTer l>e vulgar, and can, therefore, afford 
to be homely. It can never be trite, and can* 
therefore, pass along the beaten paths. 

What philosophy is there in the wail of Cas- 
sandra 1 in the last dialogue of Hector and 
Andromache 1 in Grajr's " Elegy 1" or in the 
Address to "Maty in Heaven 1" And yet 
when did philosophy ever appeal to mankind 
in a voice equally profound! About foui^ 
and-twenty years ago Mr. Wolfe established a 
great and permanent reputation by half a 
dozen stanzas. Almost as many centuries 
have passed since the great poetess of Greece 
effected a similar triumph with as small an 
expenditure of wofds. Was Mr. Wolfe a phi- 
losopher, or was Sappho 1 They were simply 
poets, who could set the indelible impress of 
genius on what all the world had been feeling 
and sajring before. They knew how to appro- 
priate for ever to themselves a combination 
of thoughts and feelings, which, except in the 
combination, have not a trace of novelty, nor 
the slightest claim to be regarded as originaL 
In shorter terms, they knew how to write heart 
language. 

A large proportion of the material of which 
the poetry of David, JBschylus, Homer, and 
Shakspeare is composed, if presented for use 
to many of our latest writers in its un- 
wrought and unfashioned state, would infalli- 
bly be rejected as common-place, and un- 
wofthy of all regard. Our poets must now be 
philosophers; as Burke has taught all our 
prose writers, and most of our prosaic speak- 
ers to be, at least in effort and desire. Hence 
it is that so large a part of poetry which is 
now published is received as worthy of all 
admiration, but not of much love — is praised 
in society, and laid aside in solitude — ^is re- 
warded by an undisputed celebrity, but not 
by any heartfelt homage — ^is heard as the dis- 
course of a superior, but not as the voice of a 
brother. 

The diligent students and cultivated ad- 
mirers of poetry will assign to the author of 
" Edwin the Fair" a rank second to none of 
the competitors for the laurel in his own 
generation. They will celebrate the rich and 
complex harmony of his metre, the masculine 
force of his understanding, the wide range of 
his survey of life and manners, and the pro- 
ftision with which he can afford to lavish 
his intellectual resources. The mere lovers 
of his art will complain, that in the conscious- 
ness of his own mental wealth, he forgets 
the prevailing poverty; that he levies too 
severe a tribute of attention, and exacts from 
a thoughtiess world meditations more deep^ 
and abstractions more prolonged, than they 
are able or willing to commands Right or 
wrong, it is but as the solace of the cares, 
and as an escape from the lassitude of life 
that most men surrender their minds to the 
fascination of poetry; and they are not dis 
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posed to obey the summons to ardnons think- 
iog, thoogh proceeding from a stage resplen* 
dent with pictnresqne forms, and resounding 
with the most yaried harmonies. Thej will 
admit that the author of ''Edwin the Fair,* 
ean both judge as a philosopher, and feel as 
a poet; hut will wish that his poetiy had been 



less philosophical, or his philosophy less po 
eticaL It is a wish which will be seconded 
by those who rcFere his wisdom, and delight 
in his genius; and who, therefore, regret to 
anticipate that his labours will hardly be 
fewaided by an early or an extensire popa 
laiity. 



